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SOCIALISM 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  in  these  pages  to  take  the  reader 
laboriously  over  ground  which  has  already  b^n  very  fully  covered 
in  a  multitude  of  recent  treatises,  essays,  and  pamphlets  expounding, 
from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
Socialistic  movement.  Since  Socialism  first  became  an  effective 
political  force  in  this  country  an  enormous  mass  of  literature  has  been 
published  on  the  subject,  and  neither  Socialist  nor  anti-Socialist 
should  complain  of  a  lack  of  abundant  means  of  reference  and  research 
upon  either  side.  A  bibliography  of  the  more  important  of  these 
works  will  be  found  appended  to  this  article,  to  which  the  student 
in  search  of  a  more  academic  review  of  the  subject  may  be  at  once 
referred. 

Our  purpose  is  to  deal  with  Socialism  as  it  presents  itself  in  the 
political  arena  to-day — an  active  force  ranged  in  opposition  to  the 
Unionist  party,  policy,  and  political  principles.  Even  for  this  limited 
purpose,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  short  excursion  into  the 
historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  this  movement,  in  order  that 
we  may  fully  understand  the  sources  both  of  its  weakness  and  of 
its  strength  in  tliis  country  at  the  present  time.  This  excursion  shall 
be  as  brief  as  we  can  make  it ;  and  we  shall  come  to  grips  as  quickly 
as  may  be  with  our  real  foe — the  Socialism  of  the  street  comer,  as  it 
may  be  called,  which  meets  us  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day. 

SOME  GENERAL  REFLECTIONS. 

We  shall  not  at  this  point  enter  further  into  the  much-vexed 
question  of  definition  than  to  say  that  to  any  one  who  has  given  a 
moment's  consideration  to  the  subject  it  is  at  once  plain  that  under 
the  very  loose  denomination  or  title  of  “  Socialism  "  there  has  been 
.at  all  stages  of  its  history,  and  is  now,  comprised  a  mass  of  incoherent 
opinion  as  many-coloured — and  possibly  as  adaptable  to  its  surround¬ 
ings — as  the  chameleon.  To  those  who  have  given  a  second  thought 
it  becomes  equally  plain  that  in  this  illusive  and  elusive  character 
lies  the  essential  difficulty  which  practical  politicians  have  to  face. 
It  is  obviously  difficult  to  hunt  down  a  quarry  wdiich  changes  its  hue 
wdth  every  change  of  ground  ;  or  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  an 
‘enemy  who  possesses  so  many  lines  of  retreat. 

HARMLESS  ENTHUSIASTS. 

From  the  earliest  days  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  have  been 
amiable  and  well-intentioned  enthusiasts  who,  recognising  the  manifold 
iniquities,  inequalities,  and  injustices  of  the  w’orld  in  w  hich  they  lived, 
have  been  obsessed  with  a  desire — or  even  possessed  of  a  theory — 
for  some  re-arrangement  of  the  social  order  by  which,  in  their  belief, 
-everything  w'-ould  be  put  straight  for  everybody.  They  have  generally 
been  people  of  that  rare  and  excellent  type,  wdio,  judging  by  their 
own  unusual  endowment  of  unselfishness  and  virtue,  have  under  ^ 
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estimated  the  failings  of  their  fellow-men.  In  a  word,  they  have 
left  human  nature,  with  its  passions,  affections,  ambitions,  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  out  of  account.  There  are  many  such  among  us  to-day,  even 
as  there  were  many  before  the  name  of  ‘‘Socialist"'  was  heard  or 
thought  of.  From  Socialists  of  this  type  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  their  aims  and  aspirations  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  are  as  utterly  impracticable  as  they  are  admirable, 

THE  UTILITARIAN  SCHOOL. 

A  more  utilitarian  and  less  spiritual  school  of  Socialistic  thought 
is  well  described  in  a  very  useful  work  published  in  1908  by  the 
late  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.* 

“  .  .  .  There  is.’*  he  writes,  “  the  Socialism  of  the  philosophers.  It  deals,, 

for  the  most  part,  with  an  elaborate  analysis  of  economic  and  social  problems, 
conducted  as  it  were,  in  intellectual  space,  and  with  little,  and,  in  some  cases, 
with  no  relation  to  human  life  and  human  experience.  Its  representatives  change  ; 
from  time  to  time  they  are  called  by  different  names,  and  they  advance  different 
and  frequently  conflicting  theories.  There  were  probably  Socialist  philosophers- 
in  the  days  of  the  early  Pharaohs,  or  under  the  first  Chinese  Dynasty,  and  there 
has  probably  never  been  any  succe^ing  age  in  which  they  have  been  wanting  ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  curious  delusions  of  the  Socialists  of  this  generation  that  their 
doctrines,  their  aspirations  and  their  methods  are  in  any  way  novel.  In  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  succession  of  Socialist  philosophers  r 
such  were  St.  Simon,  Fourrier,  Lassalle,  Karl  Marx,  and  many  others.  The- 
works  of  these  philosophers  are,  as  a  rule,  read  by  a  limited  number  of  persons,, 
and  are  understood  by  a  smaller  number.  It  is  noteworthy  that  not  one  of  the 
systems  which  these  great  men  have  evolved  has  ever  assumed  concrete  form. 

.  .  .  The  society  which  philosophers  have  pictured,  and  whose  action  they^ 

have  considered  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  world,  has  never  come  into 
existence.  But  many  of  the  ideas  which  they  have  expressed  have  been  utilised 
for  their  own  purposes  by  parties  and  individuals  as  weapons  in  the  strife  which 
they  have  carried  on  against  society  as  it  exists.  In  no  case,  however,  has  the 
ideal  of  the  philosopher  been  accomplished,  and  we  may  safely  leave  to  students 
with  ample  leisure  and  a  taste  for  doctrinaire  philosophy  the  task  of  examining: 
the  various  sources  from  which  Socialists  at  the  present  day  have  selected  such 
portions  of  their  programme  as  happen  to  suit  their  particular  views  and 
ambitions.  .  . 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  APPEAL  TO  IGNORANCE. 

There  is  Socialism  of  another  type  :  that  Socialism  which  may 
be  termed  the  appeal  to  ignorance  ;  that  Socialism  which  preaches, 
the  gospel  of  hatred  and  “  class-war,”  and  which,  for  all  the  lofty 
profe-ssions  of  some  of  its  adherents,  bases  itself  upon  the  exploitatioa 
of  the  lowest  passions  of  distressed  humanity.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is  and  the  conditions  of  human  life  being  what  they  are,  its- 
appeal  is  a  powerful  one.  For  it  is  addressed  to— and  relies  for  its- 
motive  force  upon — those  Avho  have  certainly  little  to  lose  and  appar¬ 
ently  much  to  gain  by  the  social  upheaval  which  it  so  lightly  con¬ 
templates.  It  promises,  that  which  is  rarely  obtainable  in  this  world,. 
“  something  for  nothing  ”  to  all  and  sundry  ;  and  that  is  a  political 
cry  which  is,  after  all,  more  attractive  than  any  which  mere  statesman¬ 
ship  can  evolve.  It  is  insidiously  propounded  in  such  shape  as  to- 
impose  upon  the  simple  by  a  show  of  learning  and  high  purpose. 
It  plays  upon  the  want,  misery,  and  discontent,  where  such  exist j 
of  the  toil-worn  manual  labourer.  It  trades,  moreover,  upon  the  well- 
established  axiom^to  which  Carlyle  has  given  immortality  tliat  men 
are  mostly  fools.  It  makes  the  strongest  bid  of  all  to  sheer  knavery 
and  violence.  In  pursuit  of  its  end,  demonstrably  and  even  avowedly 
it  takes  no  count  of  the  cost.  ’’  ’ 
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THE  HISTORIC  EXAMPLE. 

Of  a  practical  experiment  on  a  large  scale  in  Socialism  of  this  type 
the  world  has  before  it  a  historic  example.  The  French  Revolution  of 
1793  was  the  outcome  of  many  causes.  One  contributory  cause  was 
certainly  the  propagation  of  the  philosophic  theories  of  the  “  Rights 
of  Man  ”  and  the  “  Social  Contract  ”  ;  and  upon  its  initial  stages  the 
teaching  of  the  ”  intellectuals  ”  undoubtedly  had  .some  effect.  The 
horrors  of  the  “  Reign  of  Terror  ”  have  graven  upon  the  memories  of 
men  a  ghastly  picture  which  no  lapse  of  time  can  delete.  To  the 
student  and  the  historian  that  picture  clearly  portrays  the  disaster 
which  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  social  organization 
of  a  whole  people  upon  the  shifty  foundation  of  an  impossible  doctrine  ; 
it  shows  how  the  revolutionaries,  given  a  free  hand  to  put  their  prin¬ 
ciples  into  practice,  increased,  by  so  doing,  the  very  evils  which  they 
had  nominally  set  out  to  eradicate  ;  how  the  miseries  of  the  populace 
were  aggravated  a  thousandfold  ;  how  the  proclamation  of  the  ‘  ‘  Rights 
of  Man  ”  was  succeeded  by  the  “  Reign  of  Terror  ”  ;  how  the  envy 
and  hatred  engendered  by  the  “  class  privileges  ”  which  it  was  their 
professed  aim  to  destroy  were  swamped  in  the  infinitely  more  violent 
passions  provoked  by  the  struggle  for  supremacy  among  the  self- 
styled  friends  of  the  people  ;  how  Rousseau’s  philosophic  theory  of  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature  was  exploded  by  the  revelation  of  depths- 
of  infamy  and  savagery  of  which  a  human  community,  even  in  those 
times  and  those  circumstances,  could  scarcely  have  been  held  collec¬ 
tively  capable  ;  how  the  “  thinker  ”  gave  way  to  the  demagogue  and 
the  assassin  ;  how  the  assassin  turned  his  weapon  upon  his  fellow- 
suspect  ;  and  how,  once  mob-law  became  the  ultimate  sanction,  all 
moral  aspirations  were  swept  away  in  a  vortex  of  licence,  plunder,  and 
bloodshed.  To  the  most  unlearned,  even  now,  the  very  name  of  the 
“Reign  of  Terror”  in  France  conveys  its  impression  —  vague,, 
perhaps,  in  detail,  but  clear  enough  in  its  lesson — of  an  appalling 
adventure  whose  repetition  no  civilised  community  can  afford  to 
contemplate. 

Incongruous  though  the  suggestion  may  seem  in  matter-of-fact 
modern  England,  it  is  Socialism  of  this  type  that  our  party  has  to  face 
to-day-— Socialism,  that  is,  which,  however  elevated  its  platform 
professions,  can  translate  itself  into  action  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  passions  of  the  mob  let  loose.  As  a  correspondent  of  The  Times 
of  September  13,  1906,  has  wxitten  : — 

“  Th^re  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins  o£ 
1793  and  our  Socialists  of  to-day,  and  there  are  doubtless  a  good  many  incipient 
Robespietres  amongst  us  only  waiting  for  opportunity  to  burst  into  full  bloom 
if  the  sense  and  wisdom  of  this  twentieth  century  are  not  too  strong  for  them.  .  .. 

We  are  told  that  Socialism  is  ‘  bound  to  come,*  and  enthusiasts  all  the  world  over, 
have  ever  said  the  same  of  their  pet  theories.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that 
Socialism  will  sooner  or  later  have  another  innings ;  but  common  sense  tells  us 
that  it  will  ju-ove  the  same  dismal  failure  as  it  did  befoi-e.  .  . 

It  is  needless  in  this  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  story  of  the  social, 
upheaval  in  France.  It  is  enshrined  in' one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  It  has  been  applied  in  numerous  essays  and  treatises 
to  the  political  situation  of  to-day.  For  our  present  purpose  it  \yill 
suffice  specifically  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  wide 
propagation  of  Socialistic  theories  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  and  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  the  social  ruin  which, 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  apply  those  theories  in  practice,  as  th& 
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starting  point  from  which  a  politician  may  commence  his  consideration 
of  the  movement  represented  in  the  British  Socialism  of  our  time. 


A  FOREIGN  IMPORT. 


There  is  no  question  but  that  Socialism  as  we  know  it  to-day  in 
this  country  was  imported  from  the  Continent.  It  is  not  an  indigenous 
or  spontaneous  growth.  The  French  Revolution  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  as  elsewhere.  There 
was,  indeed,  in  its  earlier  stages,  a  corresponding  movement  in  this 
country.  This  was  in  great  measure  an  “  intellectual  ''  or  “  philo¬ 
sophic  ""  development,  headed  by  a  band  of  aristocrats,  among  whom 
the  Earl  Stanhope  was  conspicuous.  This  never  reached  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  popular  agitation.  It  was  rather,  as  it  has  been  termed  by 
two  well-knovTi  Socialist  collaborators,  *  “  a  piece  of  aristocratic 
Bohemianism  — a  phenomenon  which  has  been  remarked  in  our  own 
day.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  “  Terror  ’’  in  France  was,  however, 
a  reaction,  very  clearly  marked  in  the  absolutist  countries  of  Europe, 
and  in  England,  the  home  of  constitutional  government,  distinctly 
illustrated  in  a  tendency  to  nervously  repressive  administration.  This 
natural  reaction  on  the  part  of  constituted  authority  w  as  met  in  turn  by 
a  violent  Radical  agitation,  which,  unassuaged  by  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  eventually  broke  out  in  the  form  of  the  Chartist 
movement.  This  movement,  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  phase 
of  Socialistic  philosophising  already  mentioned,  was  essentially 
popular  in  character.  It  is  true  that  men  of  the  middle  class,  such 
as  Feargus  O'Connor  and  Ernest  Jones,  were  among  its  leaders,  but, 
in  the  words  of  a  w^ell-knovn  Socialist  work,  it  voiced  “  the  public 
demands  of  the  proletariat  for  freedom." 


“Its  programme,”  write  Messrs.  Morris  and  Bax  in  the  book  already  cited, f 
“  was  largely  directed  to  ParliAmentary  reform  ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  a 
popular  movement,  and  its  first  motive  power  was  the  special  temporary  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  due  to  the  disturbance  of  labour  caused  by  the  growth  of  the 
machine  industry.  The  electoral  and  parliamentary  reforms  of  its  programme 
were  put  forward  because  it  was  supposed  that  if  they  were  carried  ultimately, 
they  would  affect  the  material  condition  of  the  working-classes ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  of  hunger  and  misery 
gave  ri^to  other  hopes  besides  the  above-mentioned  delusion  as  to  reform,  and 
ideas  of  Socialism  were  current  among  the  Chartists,  though  they  were  not  openly 
put  forward  in  its  programme.  ...”  xr  ^ 


We  shall  not  err  on  the  side  of  anti-Socialist  prejudice  if  we  cite 
from  this  very  interesting  chapter  of  the  Morris-Bax  collaborative  his¬ 
tory  of  Socialism  some  further  extracts  which  give  a  Socialist  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Chartist 
movement  of  the  “  forties,”  in  which  these  collaborators  appear  to 
detect  the  earliest  beginnings  of  a  definitely  Socialistic  tendency  among 
the  organized  working  men  of  the  country,  flourished  chiefly  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  Counties.  It  never  really  took  hold  of  London, 
though  m  Birmingham,  where  serious  riots  occurred,  and  elsewhere  it 
displayed  itself  in  strong  force.  The  collaborators  continue  : _ 

“  The  (^artists  were  mostly,  and  necessarily  so,  quite  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  and  sco]^  of  Socmbsm  ;  and  the  economical  development  was  not 
^  ^  permanent  cause  of  the  industrial  distress. 

W  ith  the  first  ameboration  of  that  distress  therefore  the  Chartist  Party  fell  to 
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pieces.  .  .  The  historical  function  of  the  movement  was  to  expreas  the  intense 

discontent  of  the  working  classes  with  the  then  state  of  things  ;  and  to  pass  on 
the  tradition  to  our  own  days.” 

Internal  schisms  and,  as  Messrs.  Morris  and  Bax  admit,  “  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ''  gradually 
undermined  the  power  of  the  Chartists,  and  the  years  which  followed 
1842,  down  to  tlie  abortive  threat  of  revolt  in  April,  1848,  witnessed 
the  decline  and  death  of  the  movement. 

A  passage  not  devoid  of  contemporary  interest,  still  from  the 
same  source,*  ensues  : — 

“  On  the  fall  of  Chartism,  the  Liberal  Party — which  as  an  engine  of  progress 
was  a  party  without  principles  or  definition,  but  has  been  used  as  a  thoroughly 
adequate  expression  of  English  middle-class  hypocrisy,  cowardice,  and  short¬ 
sightedness — engrossed  the  whole  of  the  political  progressive  movement  in 
England,  and  dragged  the  working  classes  along  with  it,  blind  as  they  were  to 
their  own  interests  and  the  solidarity  of  labour.  .  .  .” 

In  the  years  that  followed  1848,  to  quote  once  more  our  Socialist 
authorityt — 

**  Socialism  was  making  great  strides  and  developing  a  new  and  scientific 
phase,  which  at  last  resulted  in  the  establlshraent  of  the  International  Association, 
whose  aim  was  to  unite  the  workers  of  the  world  in  an  organization  which  should 
consciously  oppose  itself  to  the  domination  of  capitalism.  The  International 
was  organized  in  England  in  1804,  at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London, 
at  which  Professor  Beesly  was  in  the  chair.  It  made  considerable  progress 
among  the  Trade  Unions,  and  produced  a  great  impression  (beyond  indeed  what 
its  genuine  strength  warranted)  on  the  arbitrary  Governments  of  Europe.  It 
culminated,  as  to  the  Socialistic  influence  it  had,  in  the  Commune  of  Paris,  .  . 

The  International  did  not  long  outlive  the  Commune,  and  once  more  for  several 
years  all  proletarian  influence  was  dormant  in  England,  except  for  what  activity 
was  possible  among  the  foreign  refugees  living  there,  wdth  whom  some  few  of  the 
English  working  men  had  relations.  In  the  year  1881  an  attempt  was  made 
to  federate  the  various  Radical  clubs  of  London  under  the  name  of  the  Democratic 
Federation.  Part  of  the  heterogeneous  elements,  mainly  the  mere  piolitical 
Radicals,  of  which  this  was  composed,  withdrew  from  it  in  1883  ;  but  other 
elements,  connected  with  the  literary  and  intellectual  side  of  Socialism,  joined  iL 
and  soon  after  the  body  declared  for  unqualified  Socialism,  and  took  the  name  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  modem  or 
scientific  Socialism  in  England.  .  . 

Such  is,  in  outline,  a  Socialist  summary  of  the  history  of  how  the 
Socialistic  movement  took  root  in  England.  Into  that  histor3^  we 
need  go  no  further,  for  the  moment,  than  to  append  the  note  that 
the  formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  was  almost  im¬ 
mediately  succeeded  by  a  schism  in  that  body  which  called  into  being 
the  Socialist  League,  an  offshoot -society  which,  after  alternate  conflict 
and  co-operation  with  the  parent- body,  finally  succumbed  in  1890 
to  internal  dissensions  of  its  own  ;  also  by  the  appearance  of  the 
“  intellectual  Fabian  Society  as  a  definitely  Socialist  organization, 
largely  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  Socialistic  ideals  and  theories 
among  the  middle  classes.  Of  the  more  recent  developments  and 
ramifications  of  the  Socialistic  propaganda  there  will  be  more  to  say 
on  a  later  page. 

POLITICAL  SOCIALISM  OF  TO-DAY. 

We  come,  then,  to  grips  with  our  enemy,  the  Socialism  which 
captures  the  votes  of  deluded  British  electors. 

What  is  this  Socialism,  which,  as  the  outcome  of  the  historical 
and  philosophical  phenomena  which  we  have  briefly  surveyed,  confronts 
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us  in  England  to-day  as  an  active  political  force  ranged  in  opposition 
to  our  party,  our  policy,  and  our  political  principles  ?  How  are 
practical  politicians  to  meet  and  combat  the  insidious  ravages  wrought 
by  this  foreign  microbe  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  healthy 
body  politic  of  our  country  ? 

The  simplest  and  surest  way  to  fight  Socialism  is  to  understand 
it,  to  explain  it,  t-o  force  it  into  the  light.  Tor  that  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  stick  closely  to  our  point,  and  to  refuse  to  be  drawn  away 
into  the  innumerable  side  issues  with  which  the  political  Socialist 
seeks  to  detach  attention  from  his  real  motives. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  the  Socialism  which  we  have  to  meet 
in  the  political  arena  is  an  economic  theory,  which,  however  unprac¬ 
tised  and  impracticable,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  absurdity  and  a 
“  fake.^’  What  must  be  remembered  is  that  it  catches  votes.  Let  us 
not  be  either  alarmed  or  beguiled  by  the  fact  that  it  is  advanced  by  a  re¬ 
markably  dissentient  army  of  advocates  and  supported  by  a  remarkably 
divergent  set  of  theories  and  arguments.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
of  rating  the  intelligence  of  all  Socialist  agitators  on  a  par  with  the 
intelligence  of  their  dupes.  Let  us  face  the  economic  theory  as  it  is 
put  forward,  and  let  us  examine  it  and  see  what  it  is  worth,  and  let  us 
avoid  falling  into  the  inextricable  mazes  which  the  Socialists  have 
so  astutely  planned  for  the  confounding  of  the  unwary. 

In  a  brief  but  able  “  examination  of  some  of  the  initial  difficulties 
of  Socialism  which  was  published,  in  pamphlet  form,*  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  G.  A.  Arbuthnot,  M.P.,  in  November,  1908,  the  task  which  lies 
before  Unionists  has  been  well  set  forth. 

“  It  must  be  obvious,”  wrote  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  “  that  at  no  time  more  than  the 
present  is  it  of  paramount  importance  that  we  Unionist  workers  should  make 
every  possible  effort  to  controvert  Socialistic  propaganda.  Bad  trade,  strikes, 
lock-outs,  unemployment  and  distress,  falling  revenue,  and  increased  prices  of 
necessities  have  been  the  reward  which  the  electors  have  received  for  placing 
Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  in  power  at  Westminster  with  a  record  majority 
at  their  backs.  Once  more  it  has  been  shown  that  doctrinaire  Radicalism  is  a 
failure  ;  and  disgusted  democracy  is  anxiously  looking  for  salvation  in  some 
other  direction.  The  Socialists  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  and  we 
must  strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  them  from  being  successful.  ...” 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  as  Mr.  Arbuthnot  describes  that 
there  is  offered  to  the  suffering  manual  workers  of  our  country  an 
economic  theory  which  according  to  the  apostles  of  political  Socialism 
is  to  solve  all  their  thorny  problems  and  remove  all  their  material 
discomforts. 

How  shall  we  set  out  that  economic  theory  for  preliminary 
coiLsideration  ? 

The  choice  which  confronts  the  electorate  to-day  was  never 
more  simply  or  succinctly  stated  than  in  the  memorable  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  INIr.  Balfour,  our  leader,  to  the  mass  meeting  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  National  Union  in  Birmingham  on  November  14, 
1907 

“  Socialism,”  said  Mr.  Balfour,  **  has  one  meaning  and  one  meaning  only. 
Socialism  means  and  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  community  or  the  State 
is  to  take  all  the  means  of  production  into  its  own  hands,  that  private  enterprise 
and  private  property  are  to  come  to  an  end,  and  all  that  private  enterprise  and 
private  property  carry  with  them.  That  is  Socialism  and  nothing  else  is  Socialism. 

“  Social  Reform  is  when  the  State,  based  upon  private  enterprise,  based 
upon  private  property,  recognizing  that  the  best  productive  result  can  only 
be  obtained  by  respecting  private  property  and  encouraging  private  enterprise. 
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asks  them  to  contribute  towards  great  national,  social,  and  public  objects.  That 
is  Social  Reform.” — Morning  Post,  November  15,  1907. 

THE  DECLARED  “OBJECT.’* 

As  has  been  remarked  already,  and  as  we  shall  prove  in  greater 
detail  in  the  course  of  what  follows,  there  are  extraordinary  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  presentment  of  the  economic  theory  of  the  Socialists. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  an  effective  political  campaign  it  was  plainly 
necessary  that  Socialists  should  evolve  some  formulary  upon  which 
they  might  declare  themselves  agreed.  The  code  of  words  has  been 
duly  strung  together,  and  it  is  reiterated,  like  a  parrot-cry,  with  such 
persistence  and  such  a  remarkable  show  of  unison  by  Socialists  upon 
all  public  occasions  that  there  are  few  of  their  critics  by  now  who  do 
not  know  it  by  heart. 

In  the  “  Programme  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  ” 
as  published  in  Justice,  the  official  organ  of  Social  Democracy,  on 
October  26,  1907,  we  find  the  following  definition  of  the  object  — 

“  The  Socialization  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange 
to  be  controlled  by  a  democratic  State  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  community, 
and  the  complete  emancipation  of  Labour  from  the  domination  of  Capitalism  and 
Landlordism,  with  the  establishment  of  social  and  economic  equality  between 
the  sexes.” 

That  is  the  declaration  of  faith  to  which  all  Socialists  with  'whom 
we  are  concerned  in  the  political  arena  to-day  have  consented  to 
subscribe  ;  the  object  which  they  have  agreed  to  announce  it  to 
be  their  aim  to  attain. 

THE  PRESUMED  BASES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  THEORY. 

The  “  object,'^  then  (excluding  as  a  side  issue,  for  the  time  being, 
the  sex  question  which  is  mentioned  in  the  concluding  phrase  of  the 
formulary) ,  may  be  roughly  summed  up  as  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  private  property,  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  State-ovmership 
and  State-control.  Upon  what  bases  is  the  economic  theory  founded 
which  giv^es  rise  to  the  prosecution  of  this  object ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  bases  are  human  misery,  human 
ignorance,  and  human  cupidity.  But  that,  as  has  been  stated,  is  not 
enough.  The  Socialist  propaganda  not  only  enlists  sympathies  which 
cannot  be  dismissed  in  these  terms,  but  also  attracts  the  electoral 
support  of  thousands  of  those  to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  has  been  committed.  To  deride  the  intentions  of  its  well- 
meaning  supporters  is  neither  likely  to  enlist  their  goodviU  nor  to 
change  their  mistaken  faith,  nor  will  adherents  of  another  type  be  cured 
of  their  folly  by  being  called  fools.  The  sources  of  the  power  which 
gives  momentum  to  the  political  Socialism  of  our  day  must  be  sought 
out.  Its  fallacies  must  be  not  merely  asserted  but  exposed.  If  we 
are  to  prevent  electors  voting  for  Socialism,  we  must  prove  to  them 
that  in  voting  for  it  they  are  voting  for  what  they  do  not  want. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  anti-Socialist  literature  is  a 
volume  ■’"  published  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker,  who  has  made  a  consider¬ 
able  study  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Barker  enumerates  the  “  leading  doctrines  on  which  the 
activity  of  the  Socialists  is  based  as  follow  s  : — 

“  Labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth.” 

“  The  Iron  I^w  of  Wages.” 

“  The  law  of  increasing  misery.” 

♦**  British  Socialism.**  J.  Ellis  Barker.  Chapter  XIV. 
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**  The  surplus- value  doctrine.” 

“  The  labourer  is  entitled  to  the  entire  product  of  his  labour.” 

The  existing  misery  can  be  abolished,  not  by  increasing  production,  but 
by  altering  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced.” 

“The  existing  capitalist  system  is  responsible  for  i>overty,  want,  and  unem¬ 
ployment.” 

“  The  doctrine  of  class  war.” 

“  Private  property  is  immoral  and  wealth  is  a  crime.” 

“  Private  property  ought  to  be  abolished.” 

“Competition  should  be  replaced  by  co-operation.” 

“The  Socialist  State  will  arise  by  natural  development,  and  it  will  handle 
business  more  efficiently  than  do  private  individuals.” 

These  dozen  doctrines  selected  by  Mr.  Barker  constitute  a  fairly 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  main  heads  of  that  Socialistic  “  reasoning  ** 
which  filters  down  from  philosophic  Socialism,  through  Socialism 
as  expounded  in  public  meetings  and  debates,  to  the  jargon  of  the 
Socialism  of  the  street  comer.  If  we  can  expose  the  fallacies  which 
underlie  these  basic  doctrines  of  Socialism  we  may  fairly  contend  that 
Socialism  is  not  founded  on  irrefutable  science,  and  we  may  then 
proceed  with  confidence  to  dissect  the  chief  of  the  “  practical  pro-« 
posals,"'  so-called,  which  are  put  forward  by  Socialists. 

Since  these  doctrines  over-lap  each  other  in  many  respects,,  we  shall 
endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  provide,  in  opposition  to  their 
teaching,  a  general  answer  which  shall  cover  the  necessary  ground. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  HATRED. 

Let  us  recall,  then,  at  the  outset  that  we  are  answering  that 
Socialism  which  is  put  forward  as  an  economic  tlieory  leading  up  to  a 
policy  which  is  recommended  to  electors  wdth  the  view  of  obtaining 
certain  definite  re^sults.  This  Socialism  preaches  the  gospel  of  hate. 
It  divides  the  whole  people  into  two  classes  mutually  exclusive,  w^hose 
interests  are  assumed  to  be  invariably  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
each  other.  It  ranges  on  the  one  hand  the  capitalists  and  on  the  other 
the  “  proletariat  or  the  ‘‘  w^age-eamers  (both  terms  are  in  common 
Socialistic  usage).  It  demands  that  one  section  of  the  people  shall 
make  war  upon  the  other  in  order  to  force  that  other  to  surrender  its 
liberty,  its  property,  and  its  principles. 

“  We  are  accused,”  says  a  well-known  Socialist  writer  and  leader,*  “  of 
preaching  discontent  and  stirring  up  actual  conflict.  We  do  preach  discontent, 
and  we  mean  to  preach  discontent,  and  we  mean,  if  we  can,  to  Stir  up  actual 
conflict.” 

Here  is  a  very  bald  expression  of  the  gospel  of  hatred  ”  and 
the  “  Class  War.'’  Another  document  circulated  by  the  Executive 
Coimcil  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  illustrates  the  same 
determination : — 

“  Use  the  sufirage,  then,  as  Social  Democrats,  not  to  bolster  up  any  political 
faction,  but  to  gain  for  your  own  class  the  control  of  that  England  of  which  you 
and  your  forefathers  have  been  defrauded.”t 

A  word  at  this  point  as  to  our  citations  from  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Socialists. 

It  is  obvious  that  A\Ithin  the  compass  of  the  present  article  wo 
cannot  give  the  unlimited  citations  w'hich  might  be  given  if  space  and 
the  convenience  of  the  reader  were  not  objects  of  consideration.  Nor 
can  we  term  the  selected  quotations  from  the  Socialist  literary 
armoury  “  authoritative,''  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  an  “  author- 


•  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndiaan  in  Will  Socialism  benefit  the  English  people  ?  ’* 

t  W'hat  use  is  a  Vote  ?  " 
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ised  version  of  the  Socialist  creed  has  not  yet  been  evolved.  Once 
we  get  beyond  the  verbose  formulary  which  has  been  set  forth  on  p.  7, 
there  is  no  basic  doctrine  universally  accepted  by  Socialists  ;  and  there 
is  indeed  not  one,  even  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  this  very  elastic  faith, 
which  is  not  repudiated  or  contradicted  by  Socialists  of  one  faction 
or  another.  Our  citations  then  must  be  limited,  and  they  cannot  be 
“  authoritative/'  But  they  shall  be  representative  of  the  Socialism, 
as  expounded  to  the  many,  which  it  is  our  business  to  fight  in  the  political 
arena  ;  chosen,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  public  pronouncements  of  the 
advocates  of  that  movement,  or  from  books  and  pamphlets  which  are 
being  systematically  circulated,  some  of  them  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
for  its  advancement. 

This  gospel  of  hatred,  then,  is  being  systematically  taught  by 
Socialist  writers  and  speakers.  More  than  that,  it  is  to  be  instilled 
it  is  being  instilled — with  effects  the  danger  of  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  They  are  to  be  inspired,  as 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  wrote  in  the  w^ork  (p.  2)  already  cited,  with— 

“  Hate,  not  as  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  ill-will  for  injury  done  and  in¬ 
tended,  but  hate  taught  as  the  doctrine  for  a  nation’s  acceptance,  taught  to 
the  little  children  in  the  schools,  and  taught  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  code  of 
ethics  which  is  to  make  all  men  equal,  happy,  and  good.” 

The  disastrous  effect  of  such  teaching  upon  youthful  character 
surely  needs  no  argument. 

THE  CLASS  WAR. 

The  “  Class  War  "  is  to  be  precipitated  in  order  that  one  section 
of  the  community  may  prevail  over  another,  possess  itself  of  that 
other  section's  property,  control  its  individual  liberty,  and  redistribute 
its  wealth  for  the  “  common  good." 

This  utterly  fallacious  division  of  the  community  into  two  sections, 
which,  if  not  actively  hostile  to  each  other,  are  U)  he  deliberately 
hounded  into  conflict,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Socialist  propaganda. 
The  terminology  in  common  use,  as  has  been  remarked,  places  “  capi¬ 
talists  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “  proletariat  "  or  “  wage-earners  " 
on  the  other.  Other  typical  statements  are  : 

“  Society  is  to-day  divided  into  two  classes  with  opposing  -interests,  one 
class  owning  the  means  of  life,  and  the  other  nothing  but  their  power  to  work. 
Never  in  the  history  of  Society  was  the  working  class  so  free  from  all  traces  of 
property  as  to-day.”* 

“  The  Socialists  say  that  the  present  form  of  property-holding  divides  society 
into  two  great  classes.  ”t 

“  There  are  in  reality  but  two  classes,  those  who  live  by  labour  those 
who  live  u2)on  those  who  labour,  the  two  classes  of  exploiter  and  exploited.”  J 

MINORITY  AND  MAJORITY. 

It  appears  to  be  assumed,  and  it  is  certainly  represented  by  Social¬ 
ists,  that  by  the  proposed  social  upheaval  a  small  minority  is  to  suffer 
and  a  large  majority  is  to  gain.  When  we  come  to  the  “  j)ractical 
proposals  "  (see  p.  23)  of  the  Socialists  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  as  to  the  impossibility  of  moral,  social,  or  material  gain  to  any 
section  of  the  community  under  Socialism.  But,  setting  that  aside, 
are  the  Socialists  right  in  their  projjortions,  as  to  this  supposed  minority 
and  majority  ?  They  arbitrarily  divide  society  in  the  United 


•  “  Studies  in  Socialism.”  Jaiires. 
t  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Grctit  Britain. 
X  The  Sociaiist  Standard,  December,  1907. 
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Kingdom  into  two  sections.  Here  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  the  whole  of  the  Socialist  teaching,  in  which  accurate 
definition  is  plainly  necessary.  But  Socialist  philosophy  and  literature 
may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  division  which  will 
“  hold  water.^^  This  basic  doctrine,  like  most  of  the  rest,  is  a  bald 
assertion.  It  must  be  swallowed  whole,  without  inquiry,  by  those 
who  accept  the  Socialist  faith.  Take  the  popular  division — that  of 
capitalists  and  the  proletariat  or  “  w  age-earners.'^  Where 
is  the  dividing  line  to  be  drawn  ?  Clearly  we  must  first  definitely 
classify  the  tw  o  sections  ;  we  must  declare  in  plain  terms  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  “  capitalist,"  and  what  constitutes  a  member  of  the  “  prole¬ 
tariat  "  or  a  “  wage-earner."  When  Socialists  have  succeeded  in 
settling  this  essential  point  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  considering 
it  seriously.  So  far  they  have  not  done  so. 

But  let  us  take  a  glimpse  into  the  mental  chaos  which  must 
be  developed  by  their  disciples,  if  they  think  at  all,  in  order  to  accept 
the  theo^3^  Schaffle,  a  German  writer  of  the  critical  school, 
whose  WTitings  have  furnished  catch-phrases  to  many  Socialists  who 
have  never  heard  his  name,  defines  a  member  of  the  proletariat  as 
a  man  w^ho  does  not  owm  the  instruments  of  his  work/"  The  Schaffle 
definition  at  least  appears  to  assure  a  majority  to  the  proletariat. 

If  Schaffle's  interpreters  use  the  term  “  instrument  "  in  the 
TruUenal  sense,  just  think  how'  many  persons  in  administrative  or 
directive  employment,  from  the  highly-paid  mill-manager  to  the 
captain  of  the  Mauretania,  may  be  included  in  the  ‘‘  proletariat." 

Is  it  not  much  more  nearly  true  to  say  that  w'e  are  “  all  capitalists  " 
in  these  days,  than  that  w'c  are  “  all  Socialists  "  ?  In  fact,  is  there  any 
man  earning  w^ages  not  a  capitalist  ?  In  the  work  already  cited  Mr. 
Amold-Forster  wTote  : — 


**  •  •  •  AVhile  there  are  many  j)ersons  who  are  not  wage  earners,  but  are 

neither  capitalists  nor  owners  of  the  instruments  of  their  own  work,  there  are  also 
very  large  numbers  of  wage-earners  who  are  capitalists  :  that  is  to  say,  who  re- 
ceive  a  part  of  their  income  from  sources  other  than  wages.  Every  member  of  a 
buildmg  society,  every  investor  in  a  savings  bank,  is  in  this  sense  a  capitalist ; 
so  13  every  one  who  employs  any  person  to  do  work  on  his  behaJf.  In  view  of 
such  CTOss-div^ions  as  these,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  take  any  of  the  Socialist 
definiUons  seriously.  But  it  is  perhaps  worth  quoting  some  of  the  figures  which 
have  been  adopted  in  Socialist  literature  as  forming  the  basis  of  their  policy. 
Accordmg  to  one  estimate,  printed  by  the  Fabian  Society,*  and  for  which  Mr. 
Mulhall  IS  responsible,  the  number  of  families  whose  principal  members  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  wa^es  m  the  industries  of  the  kingdom  is  placed  at  4,474,000,  the  number 
of  ‘  ^r^ns  at  something  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  millions,  and  this 
total  mcludes  over  four  million  women.  Mr.  Rowley,  in  the  Statical  Society's 
Journal,  ^ves  the  total  number  of  ‘  manual  labourers/  which  is,  apparently, 
understo^to  be  the  same  thing  as  wage-earners,  as  thirteen  million,  and  Sir 
Robert  Oiffen  gives  six-and-a-quarter  million  as  the  number  of  famUies  of  wage- 
eameis,  rcprei^nting  thirteen  million  persons.  .  .  .  Whichever  estimate  be 

comet  one  thmg  is  apparent :  namely,  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  be 
put  outeidc  the  pale,  against  whom  the  ‘Class  War’  is  to  bo  waged,  and  who 
are  to  be  made  subject  to  what  the  Socialists  are  pleased  to  call  the  ‘  ruling  class,’ 

^  ^"^^J^ether  by  any  conceivable  manipulation  of  the 

figures  they  can  be  shown  to  be  a  minority  of  the  nation  is  doubtful.  .  . 

To  summarize,  then,  we  have  seen,  so  far,  that  the  Socialist 
gos^l  of  hatr^  is  systematically  preached  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Cla^s  War  between  »  capitalists  ”  and  “  wage-earners  ” ;  that  this 
division  of  the  community,  if  definable  at  all,  is  not  defined  by  the 
Socialists  ;  and  that  though  the  Socialist  propaganda  is  declared  to  be 

•  Faa$  lot  Soeialia$,  publWiel  by  the  Fabian  Society;  June,  1900. 
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carried  on  in  the  interest  of  “  the  great  mass  of  the  people/"  it  is  only 
by  granting  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  that  the  Socialists  can  be 
allowed  to  claim  even  a  majority  for  their  so-called  class."" 

“  Unless  we  hate  the  system  which  prevents  us  from  being  what  we  other- 
wise  might  have  been,”  says  a  Socialist  writer,  “  we  will  not  be  able  to  strive  against 
it  with  the  patient,  never- flagging  zeal  which  our  work,  to  he  well  done,  requires. 
And  to  keep  alive  and  undimmed  this  dame  of  hatred,  divine  not  diabolical,  we 
require  to  not  only  look  around  us,  but  especially  to  look  back  upon  the  world  as  it 
has  been  and  to  the  example  of  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight.” ♦ 

Right  and  justice  are,  of  course,  assumed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Socialists.  This  is  a  “  holy  war.""  For  we  are  told  that  “  Property  is 
robbery  ""  ;  and  that  “  Private  wealth  is  a  crime.""  Just  as  all  the 
evils  of  the  modern  world  are  said  to  be  due  to  capitalism  ""  and 
curable  by  Socialism  and  Socialism  alone,  so  no  man  can  become  rich 
honestly  or  has  a  right  to  do  so,  if  he  could. 

**  The  poor,”  writes  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  “  owe  no  duty  to  the  rich,  unless 
it  be  the  duty  which  an  honeat  man  owes  to  the  thief  who  has  robbed  him.  The 
rich  have  no  right  to  any  of  their  jxjssessions,  for  there  is  but  one  right  and  that 
is  the  right  of  the  labourer  to  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  the  rich  do  not  labour. 
No  man  has  any  right  to  be  rich.  No  man  ever  yet  became  rich  by  fair  means. 
No  man  ever  became  rich  by  his  own  industry.”  f 

“Everyone,”  says  another  Socialist,  “who  pockets  gains  without  rendering 
an  equivalent  to  society  is  a  criminal.  Every  millionaire  is  a  criminaL  Every 
company  chairman  with  nominal  duties,  though  his  salary  be  but  £400,  is  a 
criminal.  Everyone  w'ho  lends  his  neighbour  £5  and  exacts  £5  5s.  in  return, 
is  a  criminal.”  J 

Yet  again  Mr.  E.  Belfort  Bax  has  laid  dotra  the  maxim  that : — 

“  The  cheapest  way  of  obtaining  goods  is  not  to  pay  for  them,  and  if  a  buyer 
can  avoid  payment  for  the  goods  he  obtains,  he  has  quite  as  much  right  to  do  ^ 
as  the  seller  has  to  receive  for  them  double  or  treble  their  cost  price  and  call  it 
profit.  ”§ 

This  carries  us  a  step  further  in  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines 
underlying  the  gospel  of  hatred.  It  will  be  noted  that  starting  from 
the  premiss  that  private  property  is  immoral,  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  immoral  act  of  theft  is  justified.  As  a  remedy 
— we  need  not  say  as  a  revenge — for  supposititious  robbery,  actual 
robbery  is  enjoined.  “  The  rich  ""  and  “  the  poor ""  are,  of  course, 
denominations  for  which  Socialists  can  offer  no  satisfactory  definition. 
But  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  theory  that  the  richness  of  the 
rich  is  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor.  If  we  take  the  va^e 
**  wage-earner  ""  test,  it  seems  that  the  millions  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  who  do  not  happen  to  be  paid  a  Aveekly  wage 
are  to  be  denounced  as  “  robbers  ""  and  “  thieves,""  ‘‘  parasites  on 
Society,""  and  enemies  of  mankind  ""  ;  and  it  must  be  presumed 
that  those  of  the  “  w^age -earners  ""  w  ho  decline  to  accept  this  Socialist 
view  will  become  accessories  to  the  crime  and  share  the  denunciation 
of  tlieir  richer  brethren.  Here  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Socialists 
do  not  appear  to  have  reckoned  w  ith  a  distinctive  trait  in  the  British 
character.  It  is  a  trait  which  is  common  to  rich  and  poor,  “  capitalist "" 
and  ”  wage-earner  ""  alike  ;  and  it  is  one  to  wKich  Socialism  Avill  find 
itself  opposed  in  every  section  of  the  community,  as  it  is  also  in  every 
department  of  its  teaching.  It  is  exemplified,  in  the  humblest  as  in  the 
stateliest  homes  of  the  land,  in  a  deep-rooted  admiration  for  honourable 
success  in  life,  not  merely  for  its  owm  sake,  but  for  the  qualities  by 

♦  f*The  Co-operativo  Commonwealth."  By  L.  Gronlimd.  Edited  by  Q.  B-  Shaw, 
t  “  The  Pope’a  Socialism."  By  R.  Blatchford. 

J  “The  Class  W'ar,"  p.  11.  By  C.  Leathnm. 

§  “  Outlooks  from  the  New  Standpoint.^’  By  E.  Belfort  Bax 
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which  it  has  been  won  ;  in  a  profound  respect  for  the  zeal,  energy, 
courage,  devotion  of  the  individual  who,  whether  in  an  exalted  or  a 
lowly  capacity,  rises  from  the  ruck  of  his  fellow-men  and  leaves  his 
country  the  better  for  his  services  ;  in  a  firm  resolve,  which  no  visionary 
theory  will  easily  overcome,  to  surrender  neither  their  cherished 
convictions  a^  to  that  part  in  the  warfare  of  life  which  is  ‘‘  honourable 
and  of  good  report,''  nor  what  they  hold  to  be  the  just  reward  of  the 
hard -won  fight. 


THE  “LABOUR— THE  ONLY  SOURCE  OF  WEALTH"  FALLACY. 

This  “  Class  War,"  liowever,  is  to  be  promoted  and  this  “  robbery- 
justified- by -robbery  "  is  to  be  carried  out  because,  as  many  Socialists 
declare,  “  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth."  We  say  “  many  " 
Socialists  because  this  is  one  of  the  basic  doctrines  which  expresses 
a  fallacy  so  absurd  that  some  Socialists  hav^e  now  denounc^  and 
abandoned  it.  That,  of  course,  does  not  prevent  the  doctrine  from 
being  widely  utilized  for  platform  purposes. 

The  doctrine  was  originated  by  Karl  Marx,  the  German  founder 
of  modern  Socialism  ;  and  his  formula  was  : — 

“  All  wealth  is  produced  by  labour,  and  therefore  to  the  labourers  all  wealth  is 
due.”^ 


That  body  which  is  known  as  the  “  Socialist  Party  of  Great 
Britain  "  re-aflirms  the  doctrine  in  the  following  shape  : — 

“  Wealth  is  natural  material  converted  by  labour-power  to  man’s  use,  and  as 
such  is  consequently  produced  by  the  working  class  alone  ”  ; 

and  the  fallacy  is  similarly  propagated  in  a  variety  of  publications 
issued  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  J 

There  is  no  need  to  devote  much  argument  to  exploding  a  self- 
evident  fallacy,  wdiich  is,  indeed,  readily  abandoned  by  Socialists 
when  challenged,  and  only  reserved  for  presentation  in  its  most 
alluring  form  Avhere  challenge  is  improbable.  The  doctrine  obviously 
subordinates  the  brain  entirely  to  the  hand  ;  it  sets  aside,  in  favour  of 
rnanual  labour,  all  the  factors  of  capital,  thrift,  invention,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  direction  w’hich  enable  a  modern  industrial  community  to 
take  and  hold  its  place  under  the  present  highly-developed  conditions 
of  production. 

Remember  that  the  question  is  purely  material.  The  point  at 
issue  is  the  source  of  wealth. 

The  w’^hole  matter  might  be  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  extracts 
from  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  the  well-known  critic  of 
Socialistic  fallacies.  Referring  to  certain  lectures  lately  delivered 
by  himself  in  America  in  which  he  dealt  specifically  with  the  Marxian 
theory,  Mr.  Mallock  writes  : — 


^  r  **  addresses  iu  which  these  points  were  elaborated  had  no  sooner  been 

delivered  than,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  through  newspapers  and  private 
letters,  and  sometimes  by  word  of  mouth.  Socialists  of  various  typos  addressed 
themselves  to  the  business  of  replying  to  me.  These  replies,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  differences  otherwise,  all  took  the  form  of  a  declaration  that  I  was  only 
wasting  my  time  in  exposing  the  doctrine  that  labour  is  the  sole  producer  of  wealth 

the  part  played  by  directive  ability  ;  for  no  seriouS 
n?hlr  day  any  longer  believed  the  one,  or  failed  to  recognize  the 

Snf  fha  understood  and  accepted  by  the  inteUigent  disciples,  and 

not  the  worn-out  and  discredited  theories  of  Marx.  Another  was  good  enough  to  tell 


*  See  Summary  of  Marx's  “  Dos  ICapItaL"  p.  i.  Hazel!. 
..  o  Manifesto  S.P.G.B.,  p.  8. 

See,  o.g.,  I.L.P.  Leaflet,  “  What  Socialism  Means,”  p.  3. 
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me  that  I  had  *  cleverly  accomplished  the  task  of  exposing  the  errors  of  Marx, 
both  of  promise  and  of  logic  ;  ’  but  the  leaders  of  Socialistic  thought  ‘  in  its  later 
developments  ’  had,  he  proceeded  to  say,  *  long  ago  out-grown  these.’  And  so  on 
for  several  pages,  which  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  oen  study  for  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  despite  this  intellectual  change  of  front,  despite  this  admission  of 
Socialists  that  the  creed  of  such  bodies  as  the  ‘  International  ’  is  absolutely  false 
in  itself  and  in  many  of  its  expectations,  despite  statements,  such  as  those  of  which 
I  have  given  a  few  examples,  that  the  theories  of  Marx  arc  *  worn-out  and  dis¬ 
credited  ’ — despite  these  facts,  they  still  continue  to  teach  these  ‘  worn-out  and  dis¬ 
credited  theories,’  and  to  exploit  for  propagandist  purposes  the  doctrine  that  *  all 
wealth  is  produced  by  labour,  therefore  to  the  labourers  all  wealth  is  due.’ 

That  is  the  point  for  the  politician  to  grip  fast.  Before  he  goes 
very  far  in  conflict  with  his  Socialist  opponents  he  will  find  that  Marx 
is  alternately  hurled  at  his  head  as  “an  authority  and  repudiated 
as  a  discredited  theorist. 

To  return  to  the  theory  itself,  Mr.  Mallock  gives  it  a  short  answer 
in  the  work  cited  above,!  where  he  contends : — 

“  Though  labour  is  essential  to  the  production  of  wealth  even  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  the  distinguishing  productivity  of  industry  in  the  modern  world  depends 
not  on  the  labour,  but  on  the  ability  with  which  the  labour  is  directed.” 

Even  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  the  “  social  Socialist,'^  has  admitted 
that : — 

Ability  is  often  the  factor  which  determines  whether  a  given  industry  shall 
make  a  loss  of  five  per  cent,  or  else  a  profit  of  twenty.” | 

Lastly,  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  puts  the  matter  plainly,  if  bluntly,  in 
the  following  w'ords  : — 

“  A  factory-owner  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  profits  of  his  factory  or  with 
its  products  does  not  get  better  workers,  but  gets  a  better  manager  or  better 
machinery,  keeping  his  workers.  This  fact  proves  that  labour  is  the  least  important 
factor  in  modern  production.  The  doctrine  *  Labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth  ’ 
is  im tenable  and  absurd.”  § 


THE  COROLLARY. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  the  Marxian  premiss  “  all 
wealth  is  produced  by  labour  has  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Sociahsts 
on  occasion,  the  corollary  which  asserts  that  “  the  labourer  is  entitled 
to  the  entire  product  of  his  labour  thereby  drops  out  of  use  also.  On 
the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  popular  items  in 
the  Socialist  propaganda.  It  is  obviously  an  alluring  suggestion  to 
present  to  the  unthinking  persons  who  are  to  be  enlisted  in  the  Class 
War,''  and  a  valuable  lever,  if  discreetly  used,  for  the  undermining  of 
the  “  capitalist  system  against  which  Socialists  inveigh. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  this  doctrine  is  repudiated 
by  the  intellectuals  of  the  Fabian  Society,  Avho  have  declared  that 
their  association — 

“  steadfastly  discountenances  all  schemes  for  securing  to  any  person  or  any  group 
of  persons  the  entire  product  of  their  labour.”  li 

Like  the  Fabian  Society,  other  Socialist  “  thinkers,''  notably  the 
German  school,  have  run  aw  a3"  from  this  fallacious  doctrine,  but  at  any 
Socialist  meeting  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  w  here  the  votes  of  misguided 
electors  are  in  question,  we  may  count  upon  hearing  the  vociferous 
demand  that  “  the  labourer  is  entitled  to  the  whole  four-fourths  of 
his  earnings  instead  of  the  one-fourth  at  present  doled  back  in  w  ages." 
The  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  which  the  labourer  is  “  robbed  " 

•  "  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism."  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
t  Ibiii. 

t  See  Pamphlet  entitled  "Socialism,"  p.  14.  By  G.  A.  Arbuthnot,  M.P. 

§  "  British  Socialism,"  p,  52.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker, 
n  "  Report  on  Fabian  Policy,"  p.  8. 
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by  the  “  capitalistic  system ''  vary,  as  do  all  Socialist  calculations^ 
whether  mathematical  or  theoretical.  Mr.  Blatchford,  for  instance, 
writes  :  — 

“  At  present  the  frugal  workman  gets  only  alx>ut  one-third  of  his  earnings.”  ^ 

Mr.  Leonard  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  it  at  one-fourth,'^  and 
lays  claim  to  ‘‘  the  whole  four-fourths."  f 

Mr.  Blatchford,  in  continuation  of  the  quotation  cited,  says  : — 

“  Under  Socialism,  he  (the  workman)  would  get  all  his  earnings,  *’:j: 
and  what  Mr.  Blatchford  says  is  solemnly  expounded  by  Socialists 
at  the  street  corners.  , 

These  are  further  illustrations  of  the  varying  estimates  as  to  the 
amount  received  by  Labour  : — 

One  Seventh  — 

“  We  .  .  .  arrive  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  the  relative  shares  (of 

Capital  and  Labour)  really  stand  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six.” — Elihu.  Siinrile 
Division,  Independent  Labour  Party  Pamphlet,  1907.  (Figures  stated  to  have 
been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  I.L.P,) 

One  Fifth— 

“  The  Income  Tax  returns,  however,  are  not  a  very  reliable  test  of  the  degree 
of  exploitation,  though,  of  course,  they  afford  us  valuable  and  incontestable 
eviden^  that  the  worker  does  not  receive  more  than  a  third  of  what  he  produces. 

One  to  four,  or  one  to  five,  in  my  opinion,  expresses  more  accurately  the 
rate  of  exploitation.”— A.  P.  HazeU.  A  Summary  of  Marxes  “  Capital^ 

One  Quarter— 

j  shilling  you  workers  earn,  you  who  produce  all  only  receive  3d., 

and  the  few  who  produce  nothing  get  9d.”— Victor  Grayson,  M.P.  Speech  at 
Tottenham,  June  4,  1908. 

•11'**^^  amount  of  wealth  produced  every  year  is  two  thousand 

m^ons  and  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  is  only  500  milUons.”— A.  P.  HazelL 
The  Red  Catechism. 

One  Third — 


“  We  estimate  that  the  total  drawn  by  the  upper,  middle,  and  trading  classea 
amounts  at  present  to  about  £1,190,000,000  yearly,  or  just  under  tw’O-thirds 
01  tne  total  produce. 

VV  e  may  safely  say  that  the  rnanual-labour  class  receives  for  all  its  millions 
of  workers  only  some  £730,000,000.”— The  Pabian  Society.  The  Basis  and 
Policy  of  Socialism,  1908. 

One  Half— 


enormous  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  badly  dis- 
tnbuted  amongst  ^that  out  of  a  population  of  43,000,000,  as  many  as  38,000,000 
are  poor.  — L.  G.  Chiozza- Money.  Riches  and  Poverty. 

estimates  the  income  of  these  38,000,000  poor  at 
o^S’*^  *  ^  ‘  national  Income  of  £1,710,000,000,  or  rather  mote  than 

One  Third— 


nav  national  income  of  1,750  millions,  we 

W;  6^  millions,  oroe-l/iird,  m  rent  and  interest.”— R.  B.  Suthers.  Common 
Objectiems  to  Socialism  Answered.  (Clarion  Press.) 

r,  .  <ii3miss  the  fallacy  in  one  quotation  from  an  “  intellectual  ” 

circulated  both  by  the  Socialist 
J;  n  vol.  ?!  Twentieth  Century  Press  during  recent  years. 

In  a  volume  puhlbshed  by  the  latter  in  1907,  Karl  Kautsky  writes 

expropriate  capitalism,  we  must  at  the  same  time  take  over  its  social 

s=.r.  jicKtedyTr 

A  p,.l.b,a.  hiWi 

By  n- Blatchford. 

Vnionlsm."  By  L.  Hall. 
t  Meme  England,"  p.  189.  By  B.  Blatchford. 
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order  to  extend  production.  It  would  not  therefore  be  able  to  transfer,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  radical  confiscation  of  capital,  the  whole  of  the  former  income  to  the 
working  class.  Besides,  a  portion  of  the  surplus  value,  which  the  capitalists 
now  pocket,  they  must  hand  over  to  the  State  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  For 
these  reasons  our  Socialists  are  guilty  of  wilful  deception  if  they  tell  the 
workers  that  under  a  Socialist  regime  their  wages  would  be  doubled  and 
trebled.”* 

Reminding  the  reader  once  more  at  this  point  of  the  fallacy  which 
presumes  that  society  may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  ”  capitalists 
and  wage-earners/’  and  reminding  him  also  that  Socialists  have 
been  unable  to  evolve  a  definition  of  either  of  these  terms,  we  may 
pass  now  to  a  final  examination  of  what  remains  of  the  ”  basic 
doctrines  of  the  ”  economic  theory.'' 

A  Socialist  leader  who  has  earned  notoriety,  not  only  as  an  active 
propagandist  of  the  movement  in  this  country,  but  also  by  being  con¬ 
ducted  beyond  the  German  frontier  for  the  use  of  violent  language 
at  a  recent  International  Socialist  Congress  at  Stuttgart,  has  laid  it 
dow n  that : — 

“  The  amount  of  wealth  which  the  lalxjurer  produces  in  the  time  for  which 
he  has  sold  his  labour-force  is  out  of  all  pro|K)rtion  to  what  it  costs  to 
produce  and  main  tain  his  labour-force  for  that  time.  This,  the  difference  betw'een 
what  he  produces  and  his  owm  cost  of  production,  is  surplus  value,  and  is  taken  and 
divided  up  by  the  capitalist  into  rent,  interest,  profit.  The  surplus  value,  then, 
this  profit,  is  SO  much  robbery  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessity  of 
the  proletarian — the  naked  propertyless  labourer.  ”t 

The  same  writer,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  E.  Belfort  Bax,  pro¬ 
pounds  : — 

“  The  capitalist  obtains  this  surplus  value  owing  to  his  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  production.  .  .  .  He  (the  labourer)  must  sell  his  labour-power  in 

order  to  live  ;  he  has  no  other  commodity  to  dispose  of  :  consequently  he  must 
accept  the  terms  that  the  purchaser  will  offer,  subject  only  to  two  conditions — his 
own  cost  of  subsistence  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  market/’J 

Cognate  to  these  propositions  is  the  theory  invented  by  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  the  originator  of  the  Social  Democratic  movement  in  Germany, 
of  the  “Iron  Law'  of  Wages,"  a  theor^^  which,  like  the  rest,  is  now* 
abandoned  by  the  “  intellectuals,”  but  remains  important  to  British 
politicians  because  it  provides  a  popular  and  attractive  catchword 
which  is  in  common  use  among  British  Socialists.  Lassalle,  w  ho  w  as 
born  in  1825,  and  died  in  1864,  though  he  left  behind  him  some  literary 
contributions  of  considerable  ability,  aimed  chiefly  at  the  practical 
task  of  organizing  the  “emancipation"  of  the  working  classes.  His 
theory  was  that,  under  the  rule  of  capital  and  so  long  as  the  working¬ 
man  was  merely  a  receiver  of  wages,  no  improvement  in  his  condition 
could  take  place.  Ricardo's  economic  doctrines  w'ere  his  foundation  : 
that  wages  must  be  controlled  by  the  ordinary  relations  of  supply 
and  demand,  that  a  rise  in  w  ages  will  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  w  orking 
population,  and  that  this  increase  must  in  turn  produce  corresponding 
decrease  in  wages.  Upon  the  orthodox  political  economy  of  the  day 
Lassalle,  in  fact,  based  the  view'  that  the  inevitable  operation  of  its 
laws  left  no  hope  for  the  working  classes  ;  and  from  it  he  argued 
that  no  remedy  could  be  attained  except  by  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
relations  of  capital  and  labour. 

In  its  modern  form  the  doctrine  of  Lassalle  is  presented  thus  : — 

**  Capitalism  always  keeps  the  wages  down  to  the  lowest  standard  of  sub¬ 
sistence  which  the  people  will  accept.  .  .  .  The  basis  of  wages  is  the  cost  of 

subsistence  of  the  labourer.  This  is  called  the  ‘  Iron  Law  of  Wages.’  ”§ 

*  “  The  Social  Revolution."  By  Karl  Kautsky. 
t  "  Economics  of  Labour."  By  H.  Quelch. 
t  “  A  New  Catechism."  By  E.  Belfort  Bax  and  H.  Quelch. 

§  “  Merrie  England,"  p.  163.  By  R.  Blatchford, 
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Though  this  fallacious  “  law  was  solemnly  thrown  overboard 
by  the  German  Socialists  at  the  Halle  Congress  so  long  ago  as  1890, 
it  is  still  widely  exploited  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day.  Its  ab¬ 
surdity  is  manifest.  If  it  operated  at  all  it  clearly  could  only  operate 
upon  the  very  lowest  cla^s  of  labour,  and  then  only  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  an  exceptional  shortage  of  employment.  The  wages  of 
British  workmen,  ranging  in  towns  from  17s.  or  18s.  to  over  40s.  a 
week,  are  influenced  certainly  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
But  they  are  also  influenced  by  other  factors  such  as,  above  all,  the 
individual  capacity  of  the  workman,  and,  notably  also,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  system  of  collective  bargaining  which  is  known  as 
Trade  Unionism.  As  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  puts  it  in  his  volume*  : — 

“  Wages  rise  when  two  employers  run  after  one  workman  :  wages  fall  when 
two  workmen  run  after  one  employer.  An  employer  who  engages  a  workman 
does  not  ask,  ‘  How  much  do  you  eat  ?  ’  but  ‘  What  can  you  do  ?  '  and  he  pro¬ 
portions  the  worker’s  remuneration  not  to  his  appetite,  but  to  his  ability  and  his 
value  as  a  producer.  The  wages  paid  to  married  men  and  to  unmarried  men  are 
identical  in  the  same  trade.  If  there  was  an  ‘  Iron  Law  of  Wages,’  the  wages  of 
married  men  should  be  about  twice  as  large  as  those  of  unmarried  men.’* 

And  further,  the  law  which  limits  the  labourer  to  the  “  bare 
means  of  subsistence  ’’  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  enormous  sum 
(see  p.  SO)  which  stands  to  the  credit  of  British  workers  to-day  as 
investors,  depositors  and  property -owners  in  the  funds  of  friendly, 
building,  co-operative,  and  provident  societies,  in  savings  banks,  in 
house  property,  small  freeholds  and  the  like. 

ft)  a  brief  consideration  of  the  ‘‘  Law  of  increasing 
misery  we  may  set  Macaulay's  words  : — 


THE  “LAW  OF  INCREASING  MISERY  ”  REFUTED. 

“The  more  carefully  we  examine  the  past,  the  more  reason  shall  we  have 
mr  dissentmg  from  those  who  imagine  that  our  age  is  fruitful  of  new  social  evils. 
That  which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  and  the  humanity  that  remedies  them.” 

.  True  as  Macaulay  s  words  were,  the  attempt  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  and  labour  among  the  working  classes  was  only  in  its 
infancy  when  he  wrote  them.  Since  then  enormous  strides  have  been 
made  tow'ards  an  end  which  all  honest  men,  as  w  ell  as  Socialists,  desire. 

’  shops,  temperance,  and  education  law  s,  by  housing, 
public  health,  and  sanitary  reforms,  and  by  a  host  of  other  legislative 
enactments,  Social  Reformers— in  contradistinction  to  Socialists— 
have  succeeded  in  impro\dng  the  material  surroundings  of  the  w'orking 
classes  out  of  all  knowledge.  While  Social  Reformers  have  been 
s  a  1  3’'  tackling  the  statesman  s  task  of  adapting  State-intervention 
MLsey  and  prudently  to  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  times. 
It  IS  a  notable  fact  that  in  none  of  the  great  industrial  countries  of  the 
socialists  gone  anywhere  near  to  convincing  a  majority 
A  •  u  Of  their  capacity  to  remedy  the  “  social  evils  ”  for 

f  ^  a  solution.  To  anyone  possessed  of  the 

slightest  smattering  of  the  history  of  industrial  development  in  those 
f  ^  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  COUrse  Of 

bSn  Smninipd®?®"  classes  has,  in  actual  fact, 

been  accompanied  by  a  concurrent  diminution  of  working  hours  and 

LdSr^f that  “  riches 
the  nnn3.  »  «®®«mulatmg  at  one  pole,  and  poverty  and  misery  at 
the  of  and  Its  author  and  his  followers  deduced  from  it 

- EE _ a  time  when,  “  unless  capitalist  accumulation  be 

♦  “  British  Socialism,”  p.  55.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker.  ~ 
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arrested,  there  will  be  only  a  bloated  mammonism  confronting  a 
squalid  pauperism/"'  The  material  advance  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  since  1820*  has  utterly  disproved  these  anticipations, 
as  can  be  shown  by  the  slightest  reference  to  authorities  upon  the 
subject. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  WAGES. 

As  regards  the  increase  of  wages,  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  the  course 
of  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Statistical  Society  on  November  20,. 
1883,  on  ‘‘  The  progress  of  the  working  classes  during  the  last  half- 
century,"  comparing  wages  in  1833  and  in  1883  in  various  towms, 
gave  the  following  table,  to  which  are  added  from  a  more  recent 
official  Blue  Book  the  wages  in  some  trades  in  1905  : — 


Occupation. 

1  W  ages 

1  1833, 

i  per  week. 

Wages 
1883; 
per  week. 

Increase : 
Amount.  Per 

cent. 

Wages  1905j 
per  week.§ 

Carpenters 

;  24'- 

34/. 

10/- 

42 

36/2  to  39/4 

99  *  •  •  • 

u/- 

26/- 

12/- 

85 

Bricklayers 

1  t24/- 

36/. 

12/. 

50 

37  /6  to  40  /O 

,, 

1  15/- 

27/- 

12/. 

80 

Masons 

29/10 

5/10 

24 

37/2  to  39/4 

99  •  •  •  • 

j  14/- 

23/8 

9/8 

69 

Miners 

i  t2/8 

w- 

1/4 

50 

4/.  per  day 

Pattern  Weavers 

;  16/- 

25/. 

9/- 

55 

Wool  Scourers  .  . 

17/- 

22/. 

5/. 

30 

Mule  Spinners  .  . 

25/6 

30/- 

4/6 

20 

Weavers 

^  12/. 

26/. 

14/. 

.  .  115 

Warpers  and  Beamers  .  . 

17/- 

27/. 

10/. 

58 

Winders  and  Reelers  . . 

;  b/. 

11/- 

5/. 

83 

Weavers  (men)  .  . 

1  8/3 

20/6 

12/3 

.  .  150 

Reeling  and  Warping  .  . 

1  7/9 

15/6 

7/9 

.  .  100 

Spinning  (children) 

!  4/5 

11/6 

7/1 

.  .  160 

In  commenting  on  his  table  Sir  Robert  Giffen  said  : — 

“  Thus  in  all  cases  where  I  have  found  it  possible  from  the  apparent  similarity 
of  the  work  to  make  a  comparison,  there  is  an  enormous  apparent  rise  in  money 
wages,  ranging  from  20,  and  in  most  cases  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  more  than  100  per  cent.  This  understates,  I  believe,  the  real 
extent  of  the  change.” 

xAnd  he  further  refers  to  an  enormous  increase  in  seamen’s  wages- 
and  a  universal  rise  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers. 

Another  authoritative  work,  “  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Nineteenth  Centur}^"  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowle^^,  is  well  worth  study  in 
this  connection.  Mr.  Bowley  sets  out||  a  “  Tentative  Table  of  Average 
Weekly  AV^ages,"  as  appearing  to  be  ‘^consistent  with  itself  and  with 
the  information  coming  from  the  better  known  sources,  and  the* 
calculations  of  general  averages  hitherto  published."  Included  are  the 
following  figures  : — 


1807 

1  1824 

1  1897 

Ix)ndon  type  of  artisan 

30/- 

30/. 

40/- 

Provincial  ditto  .  . 

22/. 

24/. 

;  34/- 

Town  labourers 

14/. 

16/- 

1  25/- 

Agricultural  labourers 

13/. 

9/6 

1  16/. 

♦  See,  upon  this  point,  a  valuable  pamphlet*  entiticd  Socialism  and  the  Progress  of  the  Working 
Clasrtw,”  published  by  the  London  Municipal  Society.  Price  Id. 

t  1825,  X  Wages  per  day. 

§  Average  of  72  Towns :  See  Blue  Book  Cd.  3864  of  190S  (‘t  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working: 
Classes  p.  xxxiil. 

II  **  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth  Century/*  p.  70. 
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In  a  further  table,  on  p.  130  of  the  same  work,  Mr.  Bowley  shows 
tlie  course  of  average  wages  in  certain  trades  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Wages  in  each  trade  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  their  value  in 
1891.  For  instance,  for  every  100/-  earned  by  a  man  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade  in  1891  only  50/-  was  earned  in  1840,  54/-  in  1850,  etc. 
The  figures  added  for  1902  are  calculated  from  a  table  on  p.  260 
of  Blue  Book  Cd.  1761  of  1903  dealing  with  the  general  course  of 
wages  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1840 

1850 

I860 

1866  |l870 

1874 

1877 

1880  1883 

1886 

1891 

1902 

Cotton 

50 

54 

64 

74 

74 

90 

90 

85  .  90 

93 

100 

103 

Wool 

74 

79 

87 

92 

97 

105 

114 

110  105 

100 

100 

X 

Building  .  . 

66 

69 

78 

■  90 

90 

98 

100 

98  :  98 

98 

100 

112 

Mining 

61 

59 

68 

74 

72 

100 

75 

70  •  75 

71 

100 

X 

Iron 

77 

76 

SO 

87 

90 

103 

97 

94  400 

96 

100 

X 

Sailors 

61 

59 

70 

79 

72 

90 

86 

71  82 

77 

100 

X 

Compositors 

79 

80 

83 

86 

94 

95 

96 

96  97 

97 

100 

X 

Agriculture 

75 

71  1 

87 

90 

92 

110 

112  1 

104  100 

94 

100 

108 

X  Not  stated. 


Mr.  Bowley  thus  summarizes  the  results  of  his  inquiry  :  — 

“  Money  wages  in  the  nineties  were  10  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  eighties, 
and  30  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  sixties.” 

Yet  another  well-known  investigator  of  the  subject,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock,  in  his  work  entitled  “Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare,’*  sums 
up  the  continuous  growth  of  the  receipts  of  labour  as  follows  : — 

A  labouring  population  of  ten  millions  received  annually  about  seventy 
million,  pounds  (179o-1800).  .  .  .  Two  generations  later  (1860),  the  same 

number  of  people  received  in  return  for  their  labour  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
million  pKJunds.  They  were  25  per  cent,  richer  than  they  {xissibly  could  have  been 
if,  in  1795,  they  had  seized  on  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  and  divided  it 
amongst  themselves.  ...  If  we  turn  from  the  year  1860  to  the  present  time 
that  the  gains  of  labour  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  that  each  ten 
xnmions  of  the  labouring  classes  to-day  receives  in  return  for  its  labour  200  million 
pounds.  ...” 

In  Blue  Book  Cd.  1761  of  1903,  “  Changes  in  the  General  Level  of 
Money  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1860-1902,**  we  find,  at  p.  271, 
a  chart  which  shows  that  generally  wages  have  risen  30  per  cent, 
during  the  period  of  42  years  under  consideration  ;  and  a  further 
Blue  Book,  Cd.  3864  of  1908,  informs  us,  on  p.  xli,  that  : — 

In  regard  to  rates  of  w'ages  in  the  various  towns  there  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  rise  as  between  October,  1905,  and  October,  1907.” 


THE  IMPROVED  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

-  in  his  »  Principles  of  Economics,”  published 

m  1907,  states  that,  since  1873— 

Standard  of  living  among  the  working  classes  has  Irccn  rising  rapidly, 
than  at  any  other  time  in  English  history  ;  their  Lusehold 
Kcre^d  stationary,  and,  measured  in  goods, 

*tave  plainly  falsified— and  are  still  falsifying— the 
Lassalle  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  the  working 
this  sure  and  manifest  upward  tendency  in  the  average 
^  been  accompanied  by  a  very  considerable  shortening 
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There  has  been  at  least  this  reduction  (20  per  cent.)  in  the  textile,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  house-building  trades.  The  workman  gets  from  50  to  100  percent,  more 
money  for  20  {>er  cent,  less  work  :  in  round  figures,  he  has  gained  from  70  to  120 
per  cent,  in  fifty  years  in  money  return.” 

The  rise  in  wages  is  shown  in  another  way  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  (Cd.  4499), 
Part  II. ,  §§  140,  141,  p.  48,  it  is  stated  : — 

“  The  Board  of  Trade  .  .  .  has  .  .  .  constructed  index  numbers  of 

wages  in  certain  trades  for  the  years  since  1874,  and  the  comparison  may  be  carried 
back  to  1860  by  the  aid  of  estimates  made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley.  The  trades 
covered  by  these  index  numbers  are  the  building  ti-ades,  coal  mining,  engineering, 
textile  and  agricultural  industries.  In  these  trades  the  general  level  of  wages 
has  risen  from  about  67  in  1860  to  102  in  1907,  if  the  level  of  the  year  1900  be 
taken  as  100.” 

And,  lest  a  point  of  material  importance  should  be  overlooked,  let 
us  give  one  brief  quotation  from  Blue  Book  Cd.  2337  of  1904  (“  Changes 
in  the  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Large  Towns  ’").  On 
p.  32  of  this  Blue  Book  we  find  the  statement  that,  betw^een  the  years 
1880  and  1900— 

“  The  cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  as  shown  by  the  price  they  have 
to  pay  for  the  four  principal  items  of  necessary  expenditure,  has  fallen,  so  that, 
roughly,  100  shillings  in  1900  w’ould  do  the  work  of  120  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period — 1880.” 

Add  to  these  considerations  the  advantages  of  improved  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
and  it  is  apparent  that,  in  denouncing  the  so-called  ‘‘  capitalist  ” 
system  as  not  only  the  originator  but  the  aggravator  of  ail  social 
evils,  Socialists  are  running  counter  to  established  facts. 

The  existence  of  manifold  evils  in  our  social  system  is  as  obvious 
as  it  is  deplorable,  and  it  is  easy  for  Socialists  to  paint  lurid  pictures 
of  present  day  pauperism,  misery,  and  degradation  to  audiences  who 
hav'e  no  opportunity  of  making  a  just  comparison  with  former  times. 
But  to  attempt  seriously  to  deny  the  continued  and  continuing  im¬ 
provement  is  idle.  The  foreign  Socialists  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  try. 
They  have  now%  with  one  accord,  abandoned  the  law  of  increasing 
misery  as  an  indefensible  fallacy.  The  propagandists  of  the  British 
movement  address  themselves  to  the  exploitation  of  human  misery 
and  passion  among  their  dupes  by  the  repetition  of  a  falsehood.  They 
talk  in  very  high-sounding  terms  of  “  slumdom,'’  ‘‘  overcrowding,'" 
sweating,'"'  “  mental  and  moral  starvation,"  and  the  “  debasement 
of  human  life,"  as  if  they  had  some  prescriptive  right  in  the  discovery 
of  these  social  evils  ;  and,  leaving  out  of  account  the  baneful  effects 
of  such  factors  as  free  imports,  the  decay  of  agriculture,  human 
w^eaknesses,  and  the  rush  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  they  lay  all 
resultant  evils  at  the  door  of  the  capitalistic  system. 

THE  “CONTROL”  OF  PRODUCTION. 

In  the  course  of  a  public  debate  on  Socialism  held  in  Burnley  on 
February  9,  1909,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  the  well-known  Socialist, 
said  : — 

‘‘  Capitaliern  was  a  sj^stem  which  spoke  for  sweating,  swindling,  adulteration, 
slave-driving,  piracy  and  murder.  Capitalism  spelt  all  those  things.  ...  It  was 
what  capitalism  would  always  mean.  .  .  .” — Buniley  Express,  February  10,  1909. 

Capitalism  is  the  cause.  Socialism  is  the  remedy — that  is  the 
theory  which  they  present.  “  The  existing  misery  (wdiidi,  for  platform 
purposes,  is  alleged  to  be  constantly  increasing)  can  be  abolished,  not 
by  increased  production,  but  by  altering  the  distribution  of  the  wealth 
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produced/'  “  Production/'  the  Socialists  tell  us,  “  is  absolutely  plan¬ 
less  "  under  existing  conditions.  By  some  m3^sterious  means  they  are 
going  to  control  production  and  organize  it  ‘‘  for  use,  not  profit,"  and 
balance  it  so  that  there  shall  be  neither  over-production  nor  under- 
production,  neither  overwork  nor  unemployment. 

That  is  very  attractive,  on  paper.  In  practice,  it  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  in  two  sentences  from  Mr.  Barker's  book  : — 

“  As  pi-oduction  is  world -wide,  the  Socialists’  control  of  production  would  also 
have  to  be  world- wide.  It  would  involve  not  only  the  control  of  all  the  human 
energy  throughout  the  world,  but  also  the  control  of  the  seasons,  of  the  weather, 
of  insect  plagues,  of  fashion,  of  appetite,  etc.”* 

The  “  control  of  production  "  theory  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  fallacy 
until  Socialism  has  gained  what  it  is  very  far  from  having  gained  as 
yet,  the  assent  of  a  working  majority  of  mankind  ;  and  even  if  that  were 
possible,  the  organizers  of  the  millennium  A\*ould  still  have  to  face  the 
great  uncontrollable  forces  of  nature. 

It  is  human  nature,  however,  that  the  Socialists  leave  out  of 
reckoning  in  their  calculations  that  competition  should  be  replaced 
by  co-operation,  and  that  ‘‘  the  Socialist  State  will  arise  by  natural 
development,  and  it  will  handle  business  more  efficiently  than  do  pri¬ 
vate  individuals.  Ihe^"  assume  that  a  “  democratically-controlled  " 
system  of  universal  co-operation  can  be  not  only  substituted  in  fact, 
but  substituted  with  advantage  to  the  community,  for  the  present 
competitive  sy'stem  of  individualism.  Mr.  Blatchford  writes  : — 

L  nder  S^ialism  you  would  have  all  the  people  working  together  for  the 
good  of  all.  Lender  iion-Jx>cialism  you  have  all  the  persons  working  separately 
(and  mostly  against  each  other),  each  for  the  good  of  himself.  So  we  find  Socialism 
means  co-operation  and  non-Socialism  means  competition. 


THE  COMPETITIVE  INSTINCT. 

So  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the  spirit  of  emula- 
ticm  and  competition  will  and  must  remain  the  real  incentive  in  every 
sphere  of  life  and  labour.  In  varying  scope  and  degree  that  spirit 
dominates  the  work  of  the  world  in  which,  despite  the  visions  of  the 
oociahsts,  we  have  to  live.  There  is  no  field  of  human  energy  in  which 
Its  force  IS  not  exercised.  It  may  sometimes  bring  out  men’s  worst 
qualities  ;  unquestionably  it  often  evokes  their  noblest.  But  it  is 
lere.  And  until  the  Socialists  can  remove  this  motive  agency  from  its 
oun  a  ion  in  human  nature  itself,  they  may  talk  in  vain  of  eliminating 
Its  influence  upon  human  action.  What  is  the  underlying  factor  which 

i  1  •  be  it  of  brain  or  hand, 

1C  1  iis  estiny  has  called  him  to  perform  ?  In  the  infinite  majority 

r...  I^rsonal  desire  for  the  material  advancement  of  himself 

depend  upon  him.  He  desires  to  leave  off  in  a  better 
he  began.  He  desires  that  those  who  depend 
L  B  T’k  if  Vomihle,  a  better  start  in 

velonm^nt^nf  ^  ^ ^  ^  P^mal  instinct.  But  the  whole  de- 

eraEt^n  theory  of  co-operation  is  based  upon  its 

or  the  whole  hat  they  can  accomplish, 

miril  O  edn  E  f'^d®  But  hy  what 

it  thev  fail  to  /v  supervision,  or  suppression  they  will  accomplish 
Ls  urJllv  tL  1  m  there  is  one  way  in  which, 

/ertef  O  tte  ren  ^^®'^®"  "'^1*  humanity  be  con- 

_ the  reimnmation  of  its  competitive  instinct  while  the  greed 
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of  gold  masquerades  in  the  garb  of  Socialist  philanthropy/"  and 
Socialists  rely  for  the  prosecution  of  their  campaign  upon  a  predatory 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  hate  and  envy. 

Short  of  this  fundamental  change  in  human  nature,  how  can  the 
Socialists  hope  to  work  out  their  theory  in  practice  ?  Nobody  need 
scoff  at  the  ideal  of  universal  equality.  Neither  can  any  one  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  community  is  not  ordered  on  principles  of  abstract  equality 
or  even  abstract  justice.  Suppose  that  it  could  be  so  ordered,  in 
accord  with  Rousseau's  theory  of  the  ‘‘  social  contract,"'  how  long 
would  abstract  equality  and  justice  prevail  ?  How  long  would  it  be 
before  the  stronger,  the  more  energetic,  the  more  capable  elements 
began  once  more  to  elbow  the  weaker,  the  less  keen,  the  less  able  out 
of  their  alleged  appointed  share  and  lot  ?  How  long  would  it  be  before 
a  new  ‘‘  dominant  class  ""  gathered  to  itself  a  new  “  monopoly  ""  of 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  less  enterprising  ?  And  how  much  superior 
would  that  new  “  dominant  class  ""  \ye  to  the  old  ? 

THE  INEFFICIENCY  OF  PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT. 

But  if  the  change  could  be  accomplished,  if  the  community — 
abandoning,  as  individuals,  all  personal  incentive — could  be  so  re¬ 
arranged  as  to  have  (in  Mr.  Blatchford’s  words)  “  all  the  people  working 
together  for  the  good  of  all,""  the  Socialists  would  have  us  believe  that 
business  would  be  handled  ‘‘  more  efficiently  ""  than  under  the  com¬ 
petitive  system  of  individualism  as  it  exists  to-day.  From  the  fact  that 
the  State  controls  and  carries  on  some  businesses,  and  intervenes  in, 
or  supervises,  or  mspects  many  others.  Socialists  argue  that  it  should 
undertake  the  control  of  the  entire  means  of  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange  ""  and  that  it  could  efficiently  do  so. 

“  If,”  writes  ]Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  **  the  State  can  build  battleships  and  make 
swords,  why  not  also  trading  ships  and  ploughshares  ? 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  organization  of  any 
modern  State,  and  certamly  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  often 
called — for  want  of  a  less-abused  name — “  Socialistic.""  In  any 
community,  however  rudimentary,  certain  functions  must  naturally 
come  to  be  taken  over  by,  and  discharged  under  the  authority  of,  the 
community  on  behalf  of  all  its  members  ;  and  as  communities  develop, 
the  tendency  of  modern  days  has  been  decidedly  to  extend  the  scope 
of  such  State-control  and  State -inter v^ent ion.  The  whole  machinery  of 
our  Government,  our  Navy,  our  Army,  our  Post  Office  are  “  Socialistic  "" 
in  this  sense  ;  and,  in  the  more  circumscribed  sphere  of  municipal 
government  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  enterprise  undertaken  by 
the  representatives  of  the  community  on  behalf  of  the  community. 
In  the  latter  case,  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  extension  of  such 
enterprise.  Whether  the  advance  has  been  justified  by  its  results, 
and  at  what  precise  point  a  limit  should  be  set  to  it,  are  matters  which 
are  engaging  the  most  serious  consideration  of  Social  Reformers  of  all 
types  at  the  present  time.  Under  another  heading  (see  p.  68)  there 
will  be  more  to  say  upon  this  question.  For  the  moment  we  have 
to  note  the  contention  of  Socialists  that  the  State  must,  and  can  effi¬ 
ciently,  assume  control  of  everything.  What  we  are  invited  to  swallow 
is  the  theory  that,  after  the  removal  of  the  incentives  of  individual 
ambition  and  private  competition  (if  that  could  be  achieved),  the 
entire  organization  of  the  “  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange  ""  could  be  directed  with  greater  efficiency,  greater  economy, 


*  From  Serfdom  to  Socialism,”  p.  15.  By  J.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.  (Socialist). 


and  greater  advantage  to  the  community  generally  than  if  the  present 
highly  organized  individualist  system  were  to  continue.  The  theory 
only  needs  to  be  stated  to  refute  itself.  It  is  not,  except  in  degree,  a 
matter  of  speculation  at  all.  Every  day  it  is  refuted  in  practice. 
Every  day  brings  its  illustration  of  the  need  for  constant  checks  upon 
the  laxity,  the  extravagance,  and  the  inefficiency  of  enterprises,  whether 
Government  or  municipal  undertakings,  which  are  conducted  on  behalf 
of  and  in  the  name  of  the  community,  or,  as  the  Socialists  would 
say,  “  for  use,  not  profit.”  Every  business  man  can  testify,  from 
his  experience  in  a  smaller  sphere,  to  the  same  tendency  as  often 
illustrated  in  the  vastly  different  management  of  the  average  limited 
liability  company,  where  it  is  a  question  of  the  shareholders'  money, 
and  of  the  private  firm,  where  the  directing  partners  are  staking  their 
own  personal  financial  interests. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  in  these  days  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  results  of  the  “  progressive  ”  enterprises  of  many  of  our  municipal 
corporations  to  recall  the  risk  to  both  economy  and  efficiency  which 
seems  inseparable  from  any  transference  of  large  undertakings  from 
“  private  ”  to  “  public  ”  management.  The  old  saying  has  it  that 
“  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.”  Its  truth  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  over  and  over  again  in  the  conduct  of  public  undertakings  of 
every  kind,  from  the  great  administrative  departments  of  the  State 
doAvn  to  experiments  in  municipal  milk -supply.  If  “  efficiency  ”  is 
the  test — and  that  is  ground  chosen  by  the  Socialists  themselves — the 
evidence  is  all  for  private,  and  against  public,  management.  Why 
should  a  tendency,  so  well  established  and  so  easily  explained,  in 
these  'partial  instances  be  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  whole  ?  Why,  when 
private  business  ability  has  so  often  proved  itself  as  against  corporate 
or  “  official  ”  direction,  should  we  share  the  professed  beliefs  of  Socialists 
as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  a  wholesale  transference  of  the  “  means 
of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  ”  to  State  control  ?  Why 
should  we  anticipate  from  such  a  transference  anything  but  a  gigantic 
fiasco  on  a  hitherto  unprecedented  scale  ?  How,  under  Socialism,  is 
the  standard  of  production  to  be  maintained  ?  Under  the  capitalist 
system  the  great  grow^th  of  modern  wealth  is  due  to  the  multiplication 
of  labour  directed  by  men  of  exceptional  ability  who  concentrate  their 
skill  and  talents  upon  the  actions  of  the  labourers,  and  w^ho  receive 
exceptional  reward  for  their  exceptional  ability.  How  can  Socialism 
produce  either  that  directive  ability  among  the  “  captains  of  industry  ” 
or  that  superior  skill  of  the  labourers  who  win  their  way,  under  the 
competitive  system,  to  promotion,  without  the  incentive  of  a  due 
reward  ?  If  these  be  not  produced  we  should  infallibly  ‘‘  go  under  ” 
in  the  keenly -fought  w^arfare  of  the  great  industrial  nations.  Yet  if 
they  were  produced,  under  Socialism,  by  rewarding  ability,  there  is  at 
once  a  reversion  to  inequality  and  comi)etition  once  more. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show*  the  hollowness  of  the  theoretic  basis 
upon  which  the  Socialist  propaganda  is  founded.  The  “basic” 
doctrines,  though  possessed  of  a  certain  historical  interest,  have  no  real 
w’eight  in  these  days.  One  by  one  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
modem  leaders  of  Continental  Socialism,  Socialists — it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned — wffio  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  our  home-grown  article.  One 
and  all,  these  wholly  speculative  theories  lead  us  into  direct  conflict 
with  daily  experience  and  common-sense.  Time  has  disproved  most 
of  them  ;  that  it  is  unproven  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  any  of 
them.  That  they  are  nevertheless  deliberately  and  persistently  used 
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as  convenient  “  tags  and  catchwords  to  poison  the  minds  and  inflame 
the  passions  of  uncritical  audiences  is  a  fact  which  gives  us  the  true 
measure  of  the  foe  we  have  to  fight. 

THE  “PRACTICAL  PROPOSALS”  OF 
SOCIALISTS. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  main  difficulty  in  combating 
Socialism  is  that  of  pinning  do\ni  Socialists  to  a  definite  enunciation  of 
their  theories.  When  we  come  to  seek  for  a  plain  statement  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  those  theories  into  practice 
the  enemy  becomes  more  elusive  than  ever.  We  find  ourselves  once 
more  confronted  with  the  problem  of  discov'ering  an  “authoritative*' 
Socialist  pronouncement ;  and  since  that  problem  is  one  which 
the  Socialists  themselves  have  been  unable  to  solve,  we  need  not 
waste  more  time  or  space  than  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  its 
existence. 

We  may  proceed,  then,  to  set  out  from  the  columns  of  JvMice* 
the  official  organ  of  Social  Democracy,  the 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  FEDERATION.f 

OBJECT. 

The  ScMjialization  of  the  Means  of  Production,  Distribution  and  Exchange  to  be 
controlled  by  a  Democratic  State  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  community,  and  the 
complete  Emancipation  of  Labour  from  the  Domination  of  Capitalism  and  Landlordism, 
with  the  establishment  of  Social  and  Economic  Equality  between  the  Sexes. 

IMMEDIATE  REFORMS. 

POLITICAL. 

Abolition  of  the  Monarchy. 

Democratization  of  the  Governmental  machinery,  viz..  Abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Payment  of  Members  of  Legislative  and  Administrative  Bodies,  Payment 
of^Official  Expenses  of  Elections  out  of  the  Public  Funds,  Adult  Suffrage,  Proportional 
Representation,  Triennial  Parliaments,  Second  Ballot,  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
Foreigners  to  be  granted  rights  of  citizenship  after  two  years’  residence  in  the  county, 
on  the  recommendation  of  four  British-bom  citizens,  without  any  fees.  Canvassing 
to  be  made  illegal. 

Legislation  by  the  people  in  such  wise  that  no  legislative  proposal  shall  become 
law  until  ratified  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Legislative  and  Administrative  Independence  for  all  Parts  of  the  Empire. 

FINANCIAL  AND  FISCAL. 

Repudiation  of  the  National  Debt. 

Abolition  of  all  Indirect  Taxation  and  the  institution  of  a  Cumulative  Tax  on  all 

incomes  and  inheritances  exceeding  £300. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Extension  of  the  principle  of  Local  Self-Government. 

i  Systematization  and  co-ordination  of  the  local  administrative  bodies. 

^  Election  of  all  administrators  and  administrative  bodies  by  Equal  Direct  Adult 
Suffrage. 

'  EDUCATIONAL. 

Elementary  Education  to  be  Free,  Secular,  industrial  and  compulsory  for  all 
classes.  The  age  of  obb'gatory  school  attendance  to  be  raised  to  16. 

Unification  and  systematization  of  intermediate  and  higher  education,  both 
general  and  technical,  and  all  such  etlucation  to  be  fiee. 

^  Free  Maintenance  for  all  attending  State  Schooh. 

Abolition  of  school  rates  ;  the  cost  of  education  in  all  State  schools  to  be  borne 
by  the  National  Exchequer. 


•  October  26,  1907. 


t  Now  kuowu  as  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
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PUBLIC  MONOPOLIES  AND  SERVICES. 

Nationalization  of  the  Land  and  the  organization  of  Labour  in  agriculture  and 
industry  under  public  ownership  and  control  on  co-oj^erative  principles. 

Nationalization  of  the  Trusts. 

Nationalization  of  Railways,  Docks  and  Canals,  and  all  great  means  of  transit. 

Public  Ownership  and  control  of  Gas,  Electric  Light,  and  Water  Supplies,  as  well 
as  of  Tramway,  Omnibus,  and  other  Locomotive  Services. 

Public  Ownership  and  control  of  the  Food  and  Coal  Supply. 

The  establishment  of  State  and  Municipal  Banks  and  Pawnshops  and  Public 
Restaurants. 

Public  Ownership  and  control  of  the  Lifeboat  Service. 

Public  Ownership  and  control  of  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Cemeteries  and 
Crematoria. 

Public  Ownership  and  control  of  the  Drink  Traffic. 

LABOUR. 

A  legislative  eight-hour  working  day,  or  48  hours  per  week,  to  be  the  maximum 
for  all  trades  and  industries.  Imprisonment  to  be  inflicted  on  employers  for  any 
infringement  of  the  law.  ^ 

Absolute  freedom  of  combination  for  all  workers,  with  legal  guarantee  against 
any  action,  private  or  public,  which  tends  to  curtail  or  infringe  it. 

No  child  to  be  employed  in  any  trade  or  occupation  until  16  years  of  age,  and 
imprisonment  to  be  inflicted  on  employers,  parents,  and  guardians  who  infringe  this 

Public  Provision  of  useful  work  at  not  less  than  Trade  Union  rates  of  wages  for 
the  Unemployed. 

JVee  State  Inprance  against  sickness  and  accident,  and  free  and  adequate  State 
pensions  or  provision  for  aged  and  disabled  workers. 

Public  psistance  not  to  entail  any  forfeiture  of  political  rights. 

The  legislative  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage  of  30s.  for  all  workers.  Equal 
^ay  for  both  sexes  for  the  performance  of  equal  work. 


SOCIAL. 

Abolition  of  the  present  workhouse  system,  and  reformed  administration  of  the 
Iroor  Law  on  a  basis  of  national  co-operation. 

C^mp\^ry  construction  by  public  bodies  of  healthy  dwellings  for  the  people  ; 
such  dwe^gs  to  be  let  at  rents  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
alone,  and  not  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  land. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Disestablishment  and  Oisendowment  of  ail  State  Churches. 

The  abolition  of  standing  armies,  and  the  establishment  of  national  citizen  forces. 
Xne  people  to  decide  on  peace  and  w’ar. 

The  establishment  of  international  courts  of  arbitration. 

.V,  courts-martial ;  aU  offences  against  discipline  to  be  transferred  to 

the  jurisdiction  of  civil  courts. 


The  following  is  the  te.xt  of  the 

CONSTITUTION  AND  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 

LABOUR  PARTY* 

as  printed  in  the  eighteenth  I.L.P.  Report,  1910. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Open  to  all  Socialists  who  endorse  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Party,  are  not 

Liberal  or  Conservative  Party,  and  whose  application  for 
membership  is  accepted  by  a  branch.  ^  ^ 

at  Programme  were  revised  in  1909,  after  the  Easter  Conference  of  the  I 

ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  Messrs  J  Keir  Hardio  J  It  Mael 

"Constitution,”  the  Labour  Loador  of  April  30, 
1  constitution  of  iny  otherViSSaiUt  Sgani^ura?  home  o^ZolId  "tot*',Je  hnU‘‘^^ 
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Any  member  expelled  from  membership  of  a  Branch  of  the  I.L.P.  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  membership  of  any  other  branch  without  having  first  submitted  his  or  her 
ease  for  adjudication  of  the  N.A.C. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  the  Party  is  to  establish  the  Socialist  State,  when  land  and  capital 
will  be  held  by  the  community  and  used  for  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and 
when  the  exchange  of  commodities  will  be  organized  also  by  the  community,  so  as  to 
secure  the  liighest  possible  standard  of  life  for  the  individual.  In  giving  effect  to  this 
object  it  Shall  work  as  part  of  the  International  Socialist  movement. 


METHOD. 

The  Party,  to  secure  its  objects,  adopts  : — 

(1)  Educational  methods,  including  the  publication  of  Socialist  literature, 

the  holding  of  meetings,  etc. 

(2)  Political  methods,  including  the  election  of  its  members  to  local  and 
national  administrative  and  legislative  bodies. 

PROGRAMIVIE. 

The  true  object  of  industry  being  the  production  of  the  requirements  of  life, 
the  responsibility  should  rest  with  the  community  collectively,  therefore  : — 

The  land  being  the  storehouse  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  declared  and 
treated  as  public  property. 

The  capital  necessary  for  the  industrial  operations  should  be  owned  and  used 
collectively. 

Work  and  wealth  resulting  therefrom,  should  be  equitably  distributed  over  the 
population. 

This  “  revised  draft/'  as  it  appeared  in  the  Labour  Leader^  con¬ 
tained  the  following  provisions  in  addition  to  those  printed  above  : — 


DEMOCRACY. 


(a)  Political. 


Democracy  must  be  established,  all  political  privileges  of  class  and  sex  removed, 
and  equal  rights  conferred. 


(b)  Social. 


The  private  ownership  of  land  and  industrial  capital  being  oppressive,  and  result¬ 
ing  in  physical  and  moral  deterioration  political  democracy,  in  order  to  secure  liberty, 
must  express  the  determination  of  society  to  use,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  its 
members,  the  economic  and  industrial  forces  of  the  community. 


(c)  Administrative. 

Democratic  organization  is  not  only  national  and  legislative,  but  also  local  and 
ad.ministrative ;  and  municipal  authorities,  therefore,  should  have  adequate  powers 
to  supply  communal  needs. 

THE  TRANSITION. 

The  provision  of  national  and  local  income  will  become  increasingly  important 
as  the  process  of  social  reconstruction  advances.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  community,  in  addition  to  acquiring  the  resources  arising  from  the  greater  use  of 
publicly  owned  land  and  cai)ital,  to  Obtain  by  means  of  taxation  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  socially  created  increment  of  privately  owned  land  and  capital. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  we  demand  the  enactment  of  the  following  measures : — 

1.  A  maximum  of  48  hours’  working  week,  with  the  retention  of  all  existing 
holidays,  and  Labour  Day,  May  1,  secured  by  law. 

2.  The  provision  of  work  to  all  capable  adult  applicants  at  recognized  Trade 
Union  rates,  with  a  statutory  minimum  of  sixpence  per  hour. 

In  order  to  remuneratively  employ  the  applicants.  Parish,  District,  Borough 
and  County  Councils  to  be  invested  with  powers  to — 

(a)  Organize  and  undertake  such  industries  as  they  may  consider  desirable. 

(b)  Compulsorily  acquire  land ;  purchase,  erect,  or  manufacture  buildings, 
stock,  or  other  articles  for  carrying  on  such  industries, 

(c)  Levy  rates  on  the  rental  values  of  the  district,  and  borrow  money  on  the 

security  of  such  rates  for  any  of  the  above  purposes. 

3.  State  pensions  for  every  person  over  50  years  of  age,  and  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  all  widows,  orphans,  sick  and  disabled  workers. 
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4.  Free,  secular,  moral,  primary,  secondary,  and  university  education,  with 
free  maintenance  while  at  school  or  university. 

5.  The  raising  of  the  age  of  child  labour,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction. 

6.  Municipalization  and  public  control  of  the  Drink  Traffic. 

7.  Municipalization  and  public  control  of  all  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

8.  Abolition  of  indirect  taxation  and  the  gradual  transference  of  all  public 
burdens  on  to  unearned  incomes  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  extinction. 

The  Independent  Labour  Party  is  in  favour  of  adult  suffrage,  with  full  political 
rights  and  privileges  for  women,  and  the  immediate  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  granted  to  men ;  also  triennial  Parliaments  and  second  ballot. 

Though  other  contemporary  Socialist  programmes,  emanating 
from  such  bodies  as  the  Fabian  Society,  and  the  organizations  known 
as  the  “  Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain^'  and  the  “  Socialist  Labour 
Party  miglit  be  cited,  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  confine  our  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  two  programmes  which  are 
given  above  in  e^enso.  The  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  (which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  may  be 
hereafter  alluded  to  by  their  common  nicknames — the  S.D.F.  and  the 
I.L.P.)  comprise  between  them  the  bulk  of  the  organized  fighting 
forces  'svith  which  anti-Socialists  have  to  cope  in  the  political  arena. 

THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE. 

Here,  then,  is  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can  get  to  an 
authoritative  specification  of  the  practical  proposals  of  the  Socialists. 
There  is,  as  will  be  noticed,  a  general  resemblance  between  the  two 
programmes,  as  well  as  some  minor  points  of  difference.  On  the  cardinal 
shibboleth  regarding  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  “  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange,*'  they  are  in  full  agreement. 
It  vrUl  be  seen  that  the  well-kno^ra  formula,  cited  in  full,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  S.D.F.  programme  as  the  “  object  '*  which  is  to  be 
attained.  From  the  ensuing  list  of  “  immediate  reforms  '*  which  are 
demanded  we  gather  that  the  State  is  to  take  over  control  of  the  land, 
the  railways,  the  docks  and  canals,  and  “  all  great  means  of  transit."^ 
The  organization  of  labour  in  agriculture  and  industry  "  is  to  be 
imder  public  o\raership  and  control  “  on  co-operative  principles."^ 
Such  services  as  gas,  electric  light,  and  water  supplies,  tramways, 
omnibuses,  etc.,  together  wth  the  food  and  coal  supplies,  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  cemeteries,  and  the  drink  traffic,  are  to  be  under  “  public 
ownership  and  control  "  ;  and  State  and  Municipal  banks,  pawnshops 
and  res^urants  are  to  be  established.  In  all  these  cases,that  is,  private- 
enterprise,  w’here  such  exists,  is  to  be  wiped  out,  and  public  control 
is  to  be  substituted  ;  private  property  is  to  cease  and  to  be  replaced  by 
public  ownership,  whether  by  the  Municipality  or  by  the  State  itself. 

HOW  IS  IT  TO  BE  ACHIEVED? 

Now  how  is  this  enormous  transference  of  proprietary  rights  and 
interests  to  be  ^complished  ?  We  do  not  mean,  in  the  political  sense, 
—How  is  the  Socialist  campaign  to  be  carried  to  success  ?  We  are 
presun^g  that  the  Socialists  have  won  their  way  to  power  and  reached 
a  position  in  which  they  are  free  to  put  their  ideas  into  practice  ;  and 

Soing  to  do  it  ?  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  ownership  of  a  thing  may  be  obtained  by  people  in  the 
commanding  position  in  which  we  are,  for  the  moment,  picturing  the 
Socialists  ^  0\vnership  may  be  obtained  by  paying  for  it,  or  by 
simply  takmg  possession  of  it.  The  latter  action  is  commonly  called 
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THE  GREAT  SOCIALIST  DILEMMA. 

At  this  point  a  memorable  passage  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.P.  (R),  now  Viscount  Wolverhampton, 
in  Wolverhampton  on  January  20,  1908,  may  be  cited.  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  reminded  his  audience  of — 

“  what  he  once  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  say.  There  was  a  conversation,  not  on 
Socialism  as  a  whole,  but  on  the  nationalization  of  the  land.  The  old  gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  in  his  quiet  and  stem  way  listened  for  a  long  time  ;  then  he 
broke  out  suddenly  w  ith  these  words :  ‘  Do  you  mean  fo  pay  for  It,  or  do  you 

not  ?  If  you  mean  to  pay  for  it,  ft  is  folly  ;  if  you  don’t  mean  to  pay  for  it,  it  is 
robbery." — The  Times,  January  21,  1908. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  did  not  specify  the  date  of  this  conversation, 
but  the  same  current  of  thought  was  clearly  showTi  in  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  on  September  23, 1889,  when  he  said  : — 

“  The  nationalization  of  the  land,  if  it  means  the  simple  plundering  of  the 
proprietors  and  sending  them  to  the  workhouse — that,  I  consider,  is  robbery.  I 
think  nationalization  of  the  land  with  compensation,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
would  be  folly,  because  the  State  is  not  qualified  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
landlord  and  .  .  it  would  overburden  and  break  down  the  State.” — The  Times, 

September  24,  1889. 

Here  is  a  dilemma  M'hich  the  Socialists  have  never  successfully 
faced.  Confronted  with  the  plain  question,  “Are  you  going  to  com¬ 
pensate  or  are  you  going  to  confiscate  ?  ”  they  can  only  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  evasion  or  complete  confusion. 

THE  “FAIR  COMPENSATION”  BOOBY-TRAP. 

Let  us  take,  however,  the  position  of  the  Socialist  who  indignantly 
repudiates  the  suggestion  that  his  policy  is  deliberately  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  private  owner.  He  will  maintain  that  the  State  will  pay 
honestly  for  the  land  and  other  instruments  of  property  which  it  takes 
over  into  its  own  control  and  possession.  The  thing  is  absolutely 
impossible.  The  State  must  either  use  its  powers  of  direct  confiscation, 
or  it  must  obtain  possession  by  a  hollow  pretence  of  payment,  more 
dishonest  than  open  robbery. 

What  would  all  this  transference  of  property  cost  ?  Take  the 
land  alone.  If  its  present  owners  were  to  be  paid  its  value  or  a  fair 
percentage  of  its  value,  what  amount  would  be  required  for  such  com¬ 
pensation  ?  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  land 
in  Great  Britain  in  1885  was  £1,360,000,000.  IVliere  is  such  a  sum — 
many  millions  more  than  the  National  and  Municipal  debts  added 
together — to  come  from  ?  Our  honest  “  compensating  ”  Socialist, 
will,  doubtless,  point  out  that  this  vast  sum  would  not  have  to  be  paid 
all  at  once  ;  that  it  could  be  paid  by  instalments.  Some  time  or  other, 
however,  the  whole  money  would  have  to  be  found  by  the  State  for 
“  compensating  ”  the  dispossessed  owners  of  land,  railways,  factories, 
mines,  and  so  forth.  And  w'here  is  it  to  come  from  1  “  From  taxation 
is  the  answ'er  of  the  honest  “  compensating  ”  Socialist.  And  w'ho 
pays  the  taxes  ?  A  reference  to  the  S.D.F.  programme  above  will  sliow 
that  it  is  therein  laid  down  that  all  indirect  taxation  is  to  be  abolished 
and  revenue  is  to  be  raised  by  the  heavy  taxation  of  all  incomes  f^nd 
inheritances  of  more  than  £300.  Our  honest  “  compensating 
Socialist,  whether  a  supporter  of  such  partial  taxation  or  not,  would 
at  least  be  bound  to  admit  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
taxes  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  a  certain  amount  of 
income  from  property  or  investments.  These  are  just  the  people  who 
own  the  land,  raihvays,  factories,  mines,  etc.,  either  directly  or  by  hold- 
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ing  shares  in  companies,  or  having  their  savings  in  banks,  building 
and  benefit  societies.  It  comes  then  to  this,  that  the  State  is  to  take 
the  money  necessary  for  buying  up  private  ownership  in  these  things 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  very  men  who  own  them,  and  with  this  money 
the  dispossessed  owners  are  to  be  “  fairly  compensated.''  The  position 
of  the  honest  “  compensating  "  Socialist,  in  fact,  differs  from  that  of 
the  advocate  of  open  robbery  only  in  this,  that  it  is  less  frank  and 
candid. 

Tliere  may  conceivably  be  some  Socialists  (though,  if  they  exist, 
they  are  not  of  the  type  with  which  the  practical  politician  is  concerned) 
who  do  actually  believe  that  by  some  miraculous  feat  of  financial  adjust¬ 
ment  and  provision,  full  and  fair  compensation  might  be  paid  by  instal¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  to  private  owners.  But  to  well-meaning  vision¬ 
aries  w  ho  seek  to  compound  with  their  consciences  by  pretences  of  this 
sort  we  may  put  the  question  :  “If  private  owners  are  to  be  fully  and 
fairly  compensated — or,  in  other  wnrds,  are  to  be  given  a  reasonable 
equivalent  of  their  existing  property  as  the  price  of  dispossession,  what 
then  becomes  of  that  ‘  redistribution  of  wealth  ’  w  hich  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Socialist  argument  for  dispossession  ?  "  After  saddling 
“  the  State  "  with  the  enormous  burden  implied  in  such  a  transaction, 
would  not  the  wealth  of  the  community  be  still  as  unequally  distributed 
as  before  ?  Socialists,  how^ever,  w^ho  are  prepared  even  to  consider 
an3rthing  in  the  nature  of  fair  compensation  are  too  rare  to  be  seriously 
accounted. 


“  COMPENSATION ’’—ACCORDING  TO  KAUTSKY. 


An  attempt  is,  however,  made  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  intended 
compensation  (wdiich  really  means,  as  has  been  shown,  confiscation  in 
a  roundabout  way),  especially  by  that  school  of  Socialist  propagandists 
who  recognize  the  difficulty  of  converting  civilized  communities  to  a 
policy  of  avow^ed  robbery.  These  astute  writers  and  speakers  have 
perceived  the  full  horror  of  the  dilemma  in  w^hich  they  are  placed  in 
being  asked  for  a  straight  answer  to  the  question  “  Confiscation  or 
Compensation  ?  "  As  an  example  of  the  cynical  manner  with  which 
they  seek  to  evade  the  necessity  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  we  commend 
to  the  notice  of  anti-Socialists,  as  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  expositions 
of  “  practical  "  Socialism  by  one  of  its  most  ingenious  advocates,  the 
translation  of  the  volume  by  Herr  Karl  Kautsky,*  the  German  Socialist, 
from  which  some  extracts  are  now  appended.  Herr  Kautsky’s  recent 
works,  which  are  circulated  in  English  by  the  Socialist  “  Twentieth 
Century  Press,  are  an  interesting  study,  for  the  author  is  one  of  those 
who  seem  to  be  fully  aw^are  of  the  embarrassments  into  which  Socialist 
propagandists  in  this  country  have  landed  themselves  by  their  adhesion 
to  disproved  and  abandoned  formulae.  He  readily  admits  the  falsity 
of  much  of  the  British  Socialist  propaganda  and  devotes  great  ingenuity 
to  contrivmg  new  starting-points  for  those  less  far-sighted  than  himself. 
Herr  Kautsky  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  this  question  of  ‘  ‘  Confiscation 
or  Compensation  ?  "  He  admits  at  the  outset  that 

“A  number  of  reasons  point  to  the  probability  of  a  proletarian  Government 
prefemng  the  way  of  purchase,  of  compensation  of  the  capitalists  and  the  land¬ 
lords.  y 

and  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 


**  ’“IT®  i"**'”®?*'**"  In  saying  that  a  proletarian  rfegime  which  would 
proceed  by  way  of  a  general  confiscation  would  also  confiscate  the  savings  of  the 


Cent^?V^'“l909"  By  Karl  Kautaky  (Translation). 

^  t  Authorized  translation  (1909  edition),  p. 


“  Twentieth 
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small  people.  ...  It  may  well  be  a  reason  why  the  victorious  proletariat 
should  hesitate  to  confiscate  the  means  of  production.  If,  however,  compensation 
should  take  place,  one  may  well  ask  ‘  What  advantage,  then,  do  the  workers 
obtain  from  the  expropriation  ?  *  The  expropriation  simply  results  in  all  capital 
becoming  mere  money  capital,  that  is,  becoming  national,  municipal,  and  co¬ 
operative  societies*  debts  ;  and  surplus  value,  instead  of  being  extracted  from  the 
workers  directly  by  the  capitalists,  will  be  taken  from  them  by  the  State,  muni¬ 
cipality  or  co-operative  society,  and  be  paid  over  to  the  capitalists  ?  Has,  however 
in  that  case,  anything  changed  in  the  position  of  the  worker  ?  This  question 
is  certainly  justified.  But  even  if  the  proletarian  rigime  had  to  hand  over  to 
capital  the  same  amount  of  profit  which  it  had  hitherto  drawn,  the  expropriation 
would  nevertheless,  with  the  further  existence  of  the  proletarian  rule,  bring  with 
it  the  great  advantage  that  all  increase  of  exploitation  (f.c,,  of  ‘  the  workers  ’) 
would  henceforth  be  precluded.  .  .  .  * 

THE  REAL  END  IN  VIEW— EXPROPRIATION  BY  TAXATION. 

And  then  we  arrive  at  the  real  point  : — 

“  But  then,*’  writes  Herr  Kautsky,  “  there  is  yet  another  advantage.  As 
soon  as  all  capitalist  property  assumes  the  form  of  bonds  issued  by  the  State,  by 
the  municipality,  or  by  the  co-operative  society,  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
a  progressive  income,  property,  and  inheritance  tax  of  and  on  such  a  scale  as  up 
till  now  has  been  impossible.  It  is  even  to-day  one  of  our  demandsf  that  such 
a  tax  should  replace  all  others,  especially  indirect  taxation.  .  . 

But  Herr  Kautsky  is  still  unsatisfied.  He  still  detects  possibilities 
of  escape  for  the  capitalists  who  have  been  so  nobly  “  compensated.^* 

**  Even  then,”  he  proceeds,  “  we  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  screw  up  the 
income  or  property  tax  as  high  as  we  should  like,  because  the  capitalists,  if  the 
tax  pressed  too  heavily  on  their  income  or  property,  would  simply  leave  the  country, 
and  the  latter  would  be  left  in  the  lurch  .  .  .  ”§ 

How  are  the  Socialists  to  get  over  this  grave  difficulty  ?  Herr 
Kautsky  is  ready  with  his  plan. 

“  The  situation,”  he  proclaims,  alters  entirely  when  the  entire  capitalistic 
property  takes  the  form  of  State  bonds  ;  the  property,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  to-day,  would  then  be  known  to  everybody.  It  would  only  be  necessary 
to  decree  that  all  bonds  are  to  be  registered  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  estimate  exactly  the  capitalist’s  income  and  the  property  of 
every  one.  .  .  .”f| 

Herr  Kautsky  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  it  would  now  be 
possible  “  to  screws  up  the  taxes  to  any  extent  ;  that  concealment  or 
evasion  would  be  impossible  ;  that  emigration  w  ould  offer  no  means  of 
escape,  for  the  State  would  deduct  the  tax  before  forwarding  the 
interest  ;  in  fact,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  mere  piece  of  jugglery 
designed  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  confiscation.  Capital  is  to  be  first 
bought  out  at  its  full  value  and  then  confiscated  by  the  tax  collector. 
In  a  word,  this  elaborate  scheme  of  compensation  turns  out  to  be 
nothing  at  all  but  a  prolonged  and  roundabout  method  of 
confiscation. 

Herr  Kautsky  objects  to  the  “  direct  confiscation  of  capital  ** 
because  it — 

“  affects  all,  the  small  and  the  great,  those  unable  to  work  and  the  able-bodied, 
everybody  in  an  equal  w’ay  .  .  . 

also  because — 

“  it  is  difficult  by  this  method,  often  quite  impossible,  to  separate  the  large 
property  from  the  small  invested  w'ith  those  money  capitals  in  the  same  under- 
takings.”** 

and  because — 

“  it  would  also  proceed  too  quickly.”tt 


•  Authorised  translation  (1909  edition),  pp.  9,  10-  t  Cf.  S.D  F.  programme,  above. 

X  p.  10.  §  p.  10.  n  p.  10.  1  p.  11.  ••  p.  11.  tt  p.  li. 
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In  his  concluding  woixls  Herr  Kautsky  lets  the  cat  conii^letely  out 
of  the  bag  : — 

“  The  more  peacefully,”  he  declares,  ‘‘  the  conquest  of  political  power  by  the 
proletariat  is  accomplished,  the  better  organized  and  the  more  enlightened  the 
latter  is,  the  sooner  may  we  expect  that  it  will  prefer  the  more  refined  method 
of  confiscation  to  the  more  primitive.  .  .  . 

Thus,  even  the  ingenious  Herr  Kautsky  is  bound  in  the  end  to 
own  up  that  his  “  compensation-plus-confiscation  plan  is  only  dis¬ 
guised  robber^". 

An  even  more  cynical  expression  of  this  policy  was  put  forward  by 
Mr.  G.  Bernaixl  Shaw  in  a  speech  at  New  Cross  on  March  4,  1903,  in 
which  he  said  : — 

“  If  we  had  a  Socialist  Parliament  and  he  became  Prime  Minister,  one  of 
the  pet  measures  he  would  bring  in  would  be  a  bill  to  municipalize  the  building 
industry.  Of  course  he  would  have  to  buy  the  land  from  the  landlord,  and  he 
would  do  so,  and  pay  a  handsome  price,  but  he  would  collect  the  money  by  means 
of  the  income  tax.  He  would  pay  all  the  proprietary  classes  out,  and  pay  them 
out  with  their  own  money.  The  same  thing  could  be  done  w  ith  other  industries.” 
— Morning  Leader,  March  o,  1909. 


'‘BEWARE  OF  SMOOTH  WORDS." 

In  connection  with  this  very  important  part  of  our  inquiry,  anti- 
Socialists  must  expect  to  be  met  ith  the  usual  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
statements  from  leaders  of  the  Socialist  propaganda.  They  must 
anticipate,  and  refuse  to  be  surprised  at,  persistent  denials  that 
Socialism  attacks  private  property. 

Quibbling  of  this  kind,  of  course,  brings  us  back  simply  to  the 
Socialistic  theory  that  “  private  property  is  robber^%''  with  the  corollary 
that  its  confiscation  is  therefore  justified  ;  and  we  find  in  it  no  real 
answer  to  the  question  which  exerciser  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind  who,  inverting  the  Socialist  theory  and  its  corollary,  hold 
that  private  projoerty  is  justified,  and  that  its  confiscation  is  robbery. 


COMPENSATION— AS  FAR  AS  IT  IS  POSSIBLE. 

Then  there  is  the  studiously  cautious  school,  whose  views  are 
flavoured  largely  b^^  the  influence  of  Continental  Socialist  leaders  of 
the  day.  Without  precisely  committing  themselves  to  the  promise 
of  fair  compensation,  they  coquet  with  such  ideas  as  are  suggested  in 
the  dispoasession  of  all  private  capitalists — 

“  without  compensation,  though  not  without  such  relief  to  expropriated  indi¬ 
viduals  as  may  seem  fit  to  the  coramunity.”t 

There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  hopeless  divergencas  of  view  to  be 
found.  Mr.  E.  Belfort  Bax,  for  instance,  will  not  hear  the  fatal  word 
compensation.''"  Contrasting  the  modern  individualist  witli  the 
modem  Socialist,  he  says  : — 

one,  individual  possession  is  right  and  justice,  and  Social  con- 
nscation  is  wrong  and  injustice  ;  to  the  other,  individual  possession  is  wrontr 
and  injustice,  and  confiscation  is  right  and  justice.  This  is  the  real  issue 
The  moment  you  talk  of  compensation  you  surrender  the  Socialist  principle  of 
justice,  for  compensation  can  only  be  real  if  it  is  adequate,  and  can  only  bo 
adequate  if  it  counterbalances,  and  thereby  annuls,  the  confiscation. 

THE  AVOWED  C0NFI8CAT0RS 

category  of  Socialists  with  wliom  the  prac¬ 
tical  politician,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  any  rate,  is  more  closely 
concerned  who,  scorning  to  think  of  compensation,  or  even  to  use  the 

t  -<  T-fVi?;  ^  J  *■»*'*»“  Society.  ~ 

X  Ethics  of  Socialism,"  pp.  75  ,  76.  By  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
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term  as  a  veil  for  confiscation,  openly  profess  their  conviction  that 
capital  must  be  either  directly  confiscated  or  ‘  ‘  taxed  out  of  existence 
at  one  fell  swoop.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  samples  of  the  Socialist 
oratory  in  which  this  policy  is  propounded.  The  cry  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  the  street-comer  spouters,  who  merely  translate 
into  cruder  terms  the  predatory  designs  which  are  avowed  by  the 
“  revolutionary  leaders. 

—AND  WHY  THEY  WOULD  FAIL. 

These  guileless  folk  not  only  proclaim  that  private  capital  must 
be  “grabbed  wholesale  by  the  agents,  and  for  the  purposes,  of  trium¬ 
phant  Socialism,  but  believe,  apparently,  that  the  thing  is  possible. 
Before  we  proce^  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  a  wholesale  capture 
of  capital  by  the  Socialists,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  economic  wisdom 
of  their  proposed  proceeding. 

There  are  three  canons  which  may  be  laid  down  as  basic  principles 
of  taxation,  and  upon  w’hich  common  agreement  might  be  assumed 
to  exist  among  all  persons  w'ho  are  not  Socialists.  Taxation,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  just  should  be  imposed  in  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
not  of  a  class.  It  should  be  imposed,  secondly,  with  the  object  of 
attaining  a  benefit,  not  of  inflicting  a  penalty.  Thirdly,  it  should  be 
so  imposed  as  not  to  destroy  the  sources  from  wh«ich  it  is  obtamed.  It 
is  evident  that  the  proposals  of  the  Socialists,  whether  of  the  knock¬ 
out  revolutionary  type  or  advocates  of  the  “  more  refined  method, 
run  counter  to  all  these  conditions.  W  ith  Socialists  who  hold  that 
priv^ate  property  is  “  immoral  it  w’ould  be  futile  to  discuss  the  wisdom 
of  this  defiance  of  established  canons  from  the  ethical  standpoint. 
But  there  remains  the  economic  standpoint.  The  economic  plea  put 
forward  by  the  Socialists,  be  it  remembered,  is  that  glaring  fallacy  which 
asserts  that  “  the  enrichment  of  the  rich  is  tjtc  cause  of  the  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  poor."'*  This  is  the  excuse  for  the  Socialist  promotion  of 
the  Class  War,  which  is  to  end  in  “  the  many  "  compelling  “  the  few* 
to  surrender  that  which  the  latter  have  regarded  hitherto  as  their 
rightful  property.  I'he  position  is  picturesquely  put  in  the  late  Mr. 
Arnold- Forster's  workf  : — 

“  ,  .  .  To  argue  with  a  highwayman  and  to  endeavour  to  convince  Wm 

that  his  profession  is  not  an  honourable  one,  or  one  which  is  approy^  by  swiety 
at  large,  is  to  waste  time  and  temper.  The  highwayman  has  probably  formed  hia 
own  views  on  that  question  before  taking  to  the  road.  But  it  may  be  very  usefiu 
for  the  traveller  to  inform  him  that  he  has  nothing  about  him  but  a  crossed 
cheque,  of  no  value  to  any  one  save  the  owner  ;  that  he  intends  to  make  a  good 
fight  for  the  retention  of  that  cheque  ;  and  that,  as  he  obser^^es  the  police  are 
already  approaching,  his  would-be  despoUer  will  be  well  advised  to  take  heel& 

Something  of  the  same  kind  should  be  pointed  out  to  those  Socialists  if  there  be 
any — who  really  believe  that  one  part  of  the  community  will  made  richer  and 
happier  by  the  simple  process  of  robbing  the  other  part.  It  will  be  well  to  point 
out  to  them  that  the  taking  of  other  people’s  property  by  force  is  not  always  an 
easy  operation  ;  but  it  is  infinitelv  more  important  that  they  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  spoliation  of  one  half  of  Society  not  only  cannot  possibly 
enrich  the  other  half,  but  must  inevitably  involve  the  whole  of  Society  in  a  common 
misfortune.  .  .  .  ” 

The  method  of  the  highwayman  might  indee<l  be  applied  by  the 
“  triumphant  proletariat.''  It  would  possibly,  for  a  brief  moment, 
make  one  class  richer  at  the  expense  of  another.  But  apart  from  that 
crude  method  of  redistributing  accessible  wealth,  there  are  no  other 
means  whereby  the  mere  proce.ss  of  making  A  poorer  can  be  relied  upon 


•  See  “  Tlie  Socialist's  Budget/’  p.  11.  By  P.  Snowden,  M.P, 
t  “  English  Socialism  of  To-day,”  p.  109. 


to  make  B  richer.  The  late  Mr.  Arnold -Forster,  in  the  volume  under 
notice,  gave  a  very  good  concrete  illustration  of  the  failure  of  the 
Socialist  theory : — 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

Let  us  take/’  he  wrote,  “a  single  example  of  what  usually  happens  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  A  few  years  ago  the  foreshore  at  Barrow-in-Furness  was  a 
deserted  and  desolate  expanse  on  w’hich,  perhaps,  a  few  persons  obtained  a  pre¬ 
carious  livelihood  by  digging  for  sand  eels.  Then  came  a  change.  Messrs. 
Vickers  and  Maxim  set  up  their  great  works  in  front  of  Walney  Island.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  Messrs.  Vickers  and  Maxim  have  got  rich  as  the  result  of  their  enter¬ 
prise.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  Barrow-in-Furness  become  poorer  in  consequence  T 
The  question  need  only  be  asked  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity.  Nor  does  an 
examination  of  the  converse  proposition  lend  any  support  to  the  Socialist  axiomi 
If  that  axiom  were  true,  it  is  obvious  that  the  impoverishment  of  Messrs.  Vickers 
and  Maxim  ought  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  wealth  and  prosp>erity  of 
the  great  working  population  at  Barrow.  Every  one  knows  perfectly  well  that 
the  exact  contrary  would  result.  .  . 

The  same  conclusion  is  inevitable  in  regard  to  any  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Socialist  programme  is  to  tax  the  owners  of  capital  practi¬ 
cally  to  the  full  extent  of  their  incomes.  By  this  process,  we  are  asked 
to  believ^e,  the  money  which  they  now  receive  will  be  transferred  to 
the  pockets  of  those  whom  they  now  employ.  Consider  the  effect  of 
serious  proposals  to  apply  the  process  generally  to  the  large  industrial 
concerns  which  provide  employment  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
nation.  Suppose  the  case  of  an  individual  company,  employing  several 
hundred  hands  at  work  in  a  large  factory.  The  shareholders  of  the 
company  may  make  fiv^e  or  more  per  cent,  on  their  capital  in  good 
times.  In  bad  times  they  make  nothing  at  all,  and  receive  no  div^idends 
(and,  in  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Socialists  seem  always 
to  assume  that  the  capitalist  is  invariably  successful,  and  to  make  no 
allowance  for  the  risks  which  he  runs  or  for  the  times  when  he  is  losing 
money  instead  of  “  coining  it).  But,  be  the  times  good  or  bad,  the 
work  of  the  factory  goes  on,  and  the  wages  paid  often  remain  unaltered 
throughout.  With  the  approach  of  a  Socialist  regime  the  shareholders 
will  have  to  consider  their  position.  They  will  realize  that  they  are 
to  be  taxed  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  up  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
profits,  and  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  surrender  their  capital. 
Their  choice  will  lie  betw^een  reducing  the  scale  of  their  operations  or 
shutting  down  the  business  altogether.  If,  recognizing  the  destructive 
attack  w^hich  is  preparing  for  them,  they  give  up  at  once,  they  will  get 
w  hat  they  can  out  of  the  business  as  it  stands,  and  re-invest  the  proceeds 
somewhere  beyond  the  reach  of  Socialism.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  they 
will  be  ruined.  In  either  case  the  shutting  down  of  the  business, 
w  hether  partial  or  complete,  will  bring,  not  enrichment,  but  misery  and 
destitution  to  the  factory  workers.  They  stand  to  lose  either  way. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  degree  ;  and  the  more  evident  the  danger  of 
the  execution  of  the  Socialist  plans,  the  greater  will  be  the  resultant 
injury  to  them.  The  result  of  a  national  industrial  panic  of  this  sort 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

MR.  PHILIP  SNOWDEN'S  BUDGET. 

But  these  are  the  aims  seriously  propounded  by  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  movement  in  this  count^y^  Mr.  P.  Snowden,  M.P.,  has  written 
in  a  recent  work  : — 

“  Socialists  look  to  the  Budget  as  a  means  not  only  of  raising  revenue,  but  as  an 

instrument  for  redressing  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  .  .  The  purpose 
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of  Socialism  is  to  transfer  land  and  industrial  capital  to  the  people. . .  . .  The  one 

wav  is  by  the  national  and  municipal  appropriation  of  the  land  and  ;ndustnal 
concerns.  .  .  .  The  second  method  is  by  taxation.  -  •  •  ;  StartUng  as  the  cold- 
blooded  declaration  of  the  Socialist  aim,  and  of  the  Socialist  desi^s  on  taxation, 
may  sound  to  those  to  whom  they  are  unfamiliar,  there  is  really  nothmg  new 
succested  either  in  the  principle  or  in  the  practice.  .  .  .  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
pre^nt  rating  powers  of  the  local  authority,  nor  to  the  taxing  powera  of  the 
State  ...  The  Socialist  desires  deliberately  to  incorporate  another  idea  and 
purpose  in  taxation,  namely,  the  taxation  of  the  rich  to  secure  such  social ly-crea^ 
wealth  as  is  now  taken  in  Rent,  Interest,  and  Profit.  .  .  -  The  few  cannot  be  rich 
without  making  the  many  poor.  ,  .  .’*♦ 


And  though  Mr.  Snowden,  in  venturing  so  far  he  has  done 
wards  the  framing  of  a  Socialist  Budget,  has  outvStripped  most  of  his 
fellow-agitators  in  indiscretion,  the  general  policy  outlined  in  the  above 
quotation  is  echoed  upon  thousands  of  Socialist  platforms. 

The  taxation  proposals  of  the  less  cautious  Socialists,  then,  are 
advanced  confessedly  (though  most  eiToneously  as  wUl  be  sho\vTi) 
in  the  interests  of  a  class,  are  confessedly  punitive  in  aim  (smee  men 
are  to  be  deprived  of  property  merely  because  they  possess  it),  and  are 
certainly,  if  not  confess^ly,  self -destructive  and  therefore  caruiot  be 
permanent.  Herein  they  violate  the  three  prescrib^  conditions  of 
just  and  wholesome  taxation  ;  and  their  economic  merits  are  singular  y 
difficult  to  discover. 


THE  GREAT  CAPITALIST  CANNOT  BE  CAUGHT- 

The  favourite  bait  held  out  to  ignorant  and  unthinking  audiences 
by  the  rabid  Socialist  propagandists  is  the  vast  wealth  of  the  great 
capitalist.  So  many  niLllionaires,  they  declare,  die  every  year 
worth  so  many  millions ;  and  they  seek  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  their 
dupes  by  the  spectacle  of  this  vast  individual  wealth,  capable— so 
they  are  fond  of  proclaiming  (as  if  it  were  all  loose  gold  in  ba^)— 
of  feeding  so  many  hundreds  of  destitute  families.  But,  putting  both 
ordinary  non-Socialist  morality  and  sound  policy  out  of  account,  let 
us  ask  the  would-be  plunderers  one  question.  How  do  they  propose 
to  lay  hands  on  the  wealih  of  the  great  capitalist,  the  booty  which, 
above  all,  they  are  “  after  ?  They  cannot  do  it. 

The  more  astute  propagandists,  of  whom  we  have  taken  Herr 
Kautsky  (see  p.  29)  as  a  type,  have  fully  grasped  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  capture,  and  their  anxious  advocacy  of  “  refined  methods 
and  gradual  “  advance  indicates  that  they  fear  greatly  for  the  success 
even  of  their  elaboratel}’^- shrouded  schemes  of  so-call^l  ‘  compensa¬ 
tion."’  But  only  a  minority  of  the  loud-mouthed  British  school  seem 
as  yet  to  have  noted  that  capital  is  a  shy  bird,  possessed  not  only  of  an 
acute  instinct  for  self-preservation,  but  of  wings  to  take  flight  on  the 
approach  of  danger. 

The  great  capitalist  is  a  man  of  great  independence.  He  can  invest 
and  employ  his  money  how  and  where  he  will.  If  Socialists  are  foolish 
enough  to  hold  him  up  as  the  special  mark  for  plunder,  let  them  not 
suppose  that  they  will  ever  catch  him.  Just  as  soon  as  his  private  pos¬ 
sessions  are  so  seriously  threatened  that  he  runs  a  real  risk  of  losing 
them,  the  great  capitalist  can,  and  vdll,  get  up  and  go  elsewhere.  . 
how  much  better  off  will  the  workers  be  for  his  departure  .  His 
wealth  goes  with  him,  or  at  least  the  great  part  of  those  disproportionate 
riches  upon  which  Socialists  would  fain  lay  hands.  He  may,  peihaps, 
delay  just  a  little  too  long  and  thus  lose  a  feather  or  two  before  he  takes 
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to  flight ;  but  he  can  well  afford  the  comparatively  small  loss  which 
ma3’'  attach  to  a  sudden  disturbance,  and  he  will  take  with  him  to  more 
tranquO  surroundings  the  bulk  of  his  great  Avealth.  With  that  wealth 
must  go  the  means  of  einplo3mient  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
workers.  How'  will  that  benefit  the  lot  of  those  wfiiom  his  affluence 
has  kept  in  emplo3mient  ?  How'  w  ill  the  removal  of  his  capital  and 
its  taxable  capacit3"  benefit  the  country  w  hich  he  leaves  ?  German  or 
American  securities  and  industries  w^ill  offer  to  his  capital  a  safe  haven 
be3^ond  the  reach  of  British  Socialism.  He  will  still  die  w^orth  millions, 
in  spite  of  the  Socialists,  but  he  will  take  care  to  die  domiciled  in  Berlin 
or  New  York,  not  London. 

The  fliglit  of  capital  has  alread3"  begun. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Statist  of  July,  1910,  shows 
for  the  3'ears  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  the  first  half  of  1910,  the  total 
amount  of  new'  British  capital  invested,  the  proportion  of  this  invested 
at  home,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  represented  by  the  home 
investments : — 


A. 

Total  new  capital 


Year. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

(first  half) 


invested. 

£ 

130,648,489 

206,286,280 

212,377,590 

169,198,504 


B. 

Proportion  of  A 
invested  at  home. 
£ 

41,429,013 

59,028,796 

30,054,933 

25,928,152* 


Pei*centage  of  A 
represent^  by  B. 

31-7 

28*6 

14*2 

15-3 


In  regard,  then,  to  the  caiiture  of  those  vast  individual  fortunes, 
which  are  so  favourite  a  theme  for  predatory  rhetoric,  the  “  revolution¬ 
ary  ”  Socialists  are  either  labouring  under  a  complete  delusion  or  deceiv¬ 
ing  their  dupes  of  set  purpose.  Their  policy  of  “  wholesale  grab  ” 
would  not  succeed  so  far  as  the  great  capitalists  are  concerned,  for  these, 
speaking  generally,  are  just  the  persons  who  are  possessed  not  only  of 
immense  suras  of  loose  capital,  but  of  the  financial  power  and  independ¬ 
ence  which  makes  its  transference  an  easy  matter.  Nor,  ultimately, 
would  the  roundabout  “  evolutionary  ”  method  of  the  Kautsky 
school  succeed.  There  will  always  be  a  period  of  anticipation  during 
which  the  holder  of  great  independent  wealth  will  have  plenty  of  warn” 
ing  and  time  to  make  good  hLs  departure.  This  cannot  be  got  over  ; 
and  until  the  Socialists  can  arrange  to  convert  the  whole  world  simul¬ 
taneously  to  Socialism,  there  will  always  be  a  way  of  escape  for  the 
prey  whom  they  most  desire  to  seize,  giving  security  to  the  departing 
capitalLst  but  causing  grave  detriment  to  the  country  which  loses  the 
material  benefit  of  his  work-providing  presence. 


THE  LESSER  CAPITALIST  MUST  BE  RUINED. 


With  the  lesser  capitalists  the  ca.se  is  different.  F'or  those  who.se 
capital,  great  or  small,  Ls  wholly  locked  up  in  land,  factories,  mines  or 
other  industrial  invefstments  from  which  they  draw  their  income,  there 
is  no  means  of  escape.  We  have  already  considered  the  effect 
which  a  near  approach  of  the  Socialist  peril  would  produce 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  average  limited  liability  company.  If  it  did 
not  mean  the  actual  closing  down  of  the  business  with  a  determination 
to  “  cut  the  loss  ”  at  once,  it  would  certainly  bring  about  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  its  operations  in  view  of  tlie  great  impending  risks. 
The  guileless  “  revolutionaries  ”  will  be  found  quite  ready  to”rejoice 
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in  the  plight  of  the  capitalist  who  cannot  ”  get  out.”  “  For  him,’' 
they  boast,  “  there  is  no  escape.  We  can  take  over  all  the  means  of 
produetion  which  he  controls.”  They  mean  that  the  capitalist  cannot 
bodily  remove  the  factories,  machinery,  mines,  etc.,  which  will  thus 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  plunderers.  Nobody  denies  that.  But 
what  the  ”  revolutionaries”  forget  is  that  mills  are  no  use  without 
working  capital.  They  will  have  ruined  the  dispossessed  capitalist ; 
and  with  him  they  will  have  plunged  his  starving  workmen  into  a 
slough  of  misery  and  destitution  from  which  they  will  have  no  power 
to  rescue  the  victims.  The  “revolutionaries”  appear  to  take  no¬ 
account  of  the  industrial  panic  and  consequent  industrial  ruin  and 
distress  which  would  be  the  inevitable  forerunners  of  a  prospective- 
political  success  on  their  part.  The  “  evolutionaries,  who  hope  to- 
proceed  by  instalments,  protest  that  they  can  avoid  these  disasters- 
(which  some  of  them  are  beginning  very  clearly  to  foresee)  by  what, 
they  call  “  a  transition  stage.” 

THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  “TRANSITION  STAGE.” 

This  stage  has  been  the  subject  of  much  anxious  deliberation  upoa 
the  part  of  the  more  up-to-date  Socialists  of  the  “  evolutionary 
school.  The  following  draft  addendum  which  was  prepared  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  I.L.P.  Constitution  for  1909  presents  the  idea  in  a  brief  and 
concrete  form  : — 

“  The  provision  of  National  and  local  income  will  become  increasingly 
important  as  the  process  of  social  reconstruction  advances.  It  will  be  necessary,, 
therefore,  for  the  community,  in  addition  to  ^quiring  the  resources  arising  from, 
the  greater  use  of  publicly  owned  land  and  capital,  to  obtain  by  means  of  taxation- 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  socially  created  increment  of  privately  owned  land! 
and  capital.” — Labour  Loader,  April  30,  1909. 

The  prospects  of  this  period,  as  illustrated  in  the  eff^t  already- 
produced  by  the  Socialist  propaganda,  are  well  de^ribed  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  of  a  recently  published  anti-Socialist  handbook  : 

“  They  (the  ‘  -evolutionary  ’  Socialists)  seek  to  pull^  the  old  premises  down, 
in  sections  and  to  extend  the  re-building  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
And,  if  you  please,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  as  a  result  trade  is  being  most 
grievously  interfered  with,  and  that  work  is  congested  and  made  difiB.cult  in  remote- 
departments  which  are  only  indirectly  affected.  They  forget,  too,  that  cattail 
is  in  consequence  less  inclined  to  embark  upon  new  risks  in  this  country,  and  in. 
many  cases  is  driven  to  other  countries.  They  also  faU  to  realize  that  the  wage- 
earners  are  increasingly  being  thrown  out  of  work.  AMien  after  a  little  wmlc  the- 
position  has  become  acute,  either  the  capitalists  will  say  :  This  sort  of  thing  is- 
intolerable  ;  ’  or  the  wage-earners  will  protest  against  the  slowness  of  the  changi^ 
Or,  perhaps  as  likely  as  either,  the  latter  will  say  that  thin^  went  better  m  the  old; 
premises  and  they  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  Socialism. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  landowners  will  be  unable  to  remove- 
their  land,  and  that  the  mines,  mills,  factories,  workshops,  ete.,  must 
also  remain  where  they  stand.  Let  it  also  be  granted  that  the  capital* 
sunk  in  these  would  become  unrealizable  under  the  menace  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  Socialist  victory.  Any  ‘Transition  stage'’  would  be  none  the- 
less  impossible  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  would  be  an  absence- 
of  working  capital  to  carry  on  the  various  enterprises. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Arbuthnot,  M.P.,  writes  in  his  pampliletf  on  the 
Marxian  fallacies  : — 

“  The  ‘  transition*  Government  would,  of  course,  be  unable  to  issue  loane--^ 
even  if  anyone  were  willing  to  subscribe  for  them  ;  for,  if  that  were  done,  capital 
in  private'hands  would  receive  State  recognition  and  security  (for  what  it  might 

*  “The  Ouse  against  Socialism/'  pp.  527-8. 
t  “Socialism."  By  G.  A.  Arbuthnot,  M.P. 
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be  worth)  from  the  very  Goveniment  which  professed  to  abolish  all  capitalists. 
The  Government  might,  of  course,  institute  a  State-guaranteed  paper  currency. 
Yet  a  paper  currency  which  represented  merely  the  pledges  of  a  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  international  exchange,  whilst  at 
home,  in  a  '  transition  stage  ’  at  events,  it  would  be  ruinously  discounted  as 
against  such  *  specie  *  as  might  still  remain  in  the  country.  A  *  transition  stage  ’ 
of  even  a  week’s  duration  without  working  capital  would  not  survive  the  first  pay* 
day  when  there  were  no  wages  for  the  workers.  No  pen  of  man  could  possibly 
depict  in  full  the  misery  and  privations  which  would  inevitably  8uj>ervene  in  a 
*  transition  stage.*  The  present  state  of  unemployment  would  be  accentuated  a 
thousand  fold,  and  Socialism’s  first  citizens  would  be  a  desperate,  workless,  starv¬ 
ing  mob  ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  would  be  fortunate  if  they 
escaped  being  hanged  on  the  nearest  lamp- post.** 

A  “  transition  stage  then,  during  which — as  the  Socialists  seem 
to  imagine — the  net  might  be  gradually  drawn  around  the  hypnotized 
and  unresisting  private  owners  and  capitalists  is  an  impossibility. 
There  would  come  a  moment — if  once  a  Socialist  victory  had  become 
certain — when  the  owners  of  “  liquid  capital  ”  would  decide  that  it 
was  time  to  get  up  and  go  out  of  harm's  way.  They  would  go  ;  some 
early  and  some  late,  some  losing  little  and  some  losing  much,  and  those 
losing  most  who  stayed  latest ;  but  all  leaving  behind  them  an  inevit¬ 
able  void,  which,  as  the  exodus  continued,  would  be  ever  widening  into 
an  abyss  of  industrial  depression  and  destitution.  Except  by  a  light¬ 
ning  coup  the  Socialists  could  never  lay  hands  upon  this  more  mobile 
section  of  their  intended  prey  ;  nor  even  so,  unless  their  victory  were 
entirely  unforeseen.  The  mere  preaching  of  Socialism  is  enough,  as 
we  have  seen  in  these  last  few  years,  to  make  capital  “  nervous  "  ; 
the  barest  prospect  of  its  success  drives  capital  away  ;  the  certainty  of 
such  a  success  would  make  the  exodus  complete. 

REPUDIATION  OF  DEBT. 

What  o\\'ner  of  “  liquid  capital  "  or  private  property  in  any 
realizable  form  is  going  to  sit  quiet  and  abide  the  coming  of  the  Socialist 
doom  ?  Is  he  to  be  lulled  into  false  security  by  Socialist  promises  of 
fair  “  compensation  "  in  the  shape  of  Stato  bonds  ?  Even  if  the 
Socialists  were  all  agreed  upon  “compensating"  (which  is  ver^^-  far 
from  the  case),  what  faith  would  any  business  man  put  in  such  a 
warranty  ?  Look  back  at  the  S.D.F.  programme,  and  what  do  we 
find  among  the  “  immediate  reforms  "  demanded  ?  “  Repudiation  of 

the  National  Debt."  Here,  in  five  words,  we  have  an  amazing  ensample 
of  the  insanity  that  underlies  the  visionary  projects  which  are  solemnly 
advanced  by  Socialists  as  “  practical  proposals."  There  is  certainly 
no  simpler  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  dead-weight  debt  of  £700,000,000 
than  to  repudiate  it.  It  is  a  method  which  might  occur  to  the  mind, 
even  though  it  revolted  the  morals,  of  a  child.  But  what  does  it 
mean  ?  It  means,  in  the  first  place,  destroying  at  one  blow  the  borrow¬ 
ing  power  of  the  State.  Rex^udiation  of  debt  is  a  game  at  which 
individual  creditors  rarely,  and  corporate  creditors  still  more  rarely, 
are  bitten  twice.  Never  again  would  the  British  Socialist  State  be  able 
to  go  into  the  market  as  a  borrower.  That  would  be  the  obvious  result. 
But  would  the  “  repudiated  "  creditors— the  innumerable  investors 
who  ha<l  lent  money  to  the  British  Government  on  its  established 
credit  and  security— “  take  it  lying  down  ?  "  Even  supposing  that 
British  investors  were  terrorized  into  cutting  their  losses  and  clearinc^ 
out,  what  of  the  foreign  investors  similarly  defrauded  ?  Would  not 
their  Governments— and,  if  need  be,  their  armie.3  and  navies— have 
something  to  say  before  the  question  was  so  simply  disposed  of  ?  The 
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prospect  of  a  peaceful  evasion  of  these  vast  national'obligations  is  ^ 
remote  as  the  proposal  itself  is  absurd.  But  what  ^else  would  this 
colossal  act  of  perfidy  mean  ?  Would  it  mean  also  the  repudiation  of 
municipal  debts  ?  The  S.D.F.  does  not  say  so  ;  but  if  not,  why  not  ? 
If  the  State  repudiates  its  national  obligations,  what  worth  will  be 
placed  upon  engagements  undertaken  by  the  local  authorities  which 
it  is  to  direct  and  control  ?  What  security  will  be  left  anywhere  ? 
Who  is  going  to  consent  to  be  paid  on  Saturday  in  bonds  which  may 
be  repudiate  on  Monday  ?  We  have  only  to  picture  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  the  ruinous  loss  consequent — not  upon  the  ^hievement 
— but  upon  the  mere  apprehension  of  the  Socialist  destruction  of  credit, 
to  see  what  misery  and  havoc  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  whole 
community. 

EXPROPRIATION  BY  TAXATION. 

A  second  proposal,  it  will  be  observed,  is  put  forward  as  an 
“  immediate  reform  ”  under  the  heading  “  Financial  and  Fiscal,” 
namely,  the  “  abolition  of  all  indirect  taxation  and  the  institution  of 
a  cumulative  tax  on  all  ihcomes  and  inheritances  exce^ing  £300.” 
We  have  already  (see  p.  27)  taken  stock  of  the  teaching  of  con¬ 
temporary  Socialists  as  to  the  end  to  be  sought  in  taxation  ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  taxation  in  their  hands,  in  defiance  of  all  the  accepted 
canons,  is  to  become  a  mere  instrument  of  punition,  expropriation, 
and  destruction.  Upon  the  proposal  as  put  forward  by  the  S.D.F. 
no  further  comment  need  be  added,  except  that  in  the  specified 
maximum  of  £300  a  temporary  limit  seems  to  have  been  fixed  which 
will  allow  a  good  round  sum  to  be  offered  as  an  inducement  to  the  paid 
legislator. 

PAYMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Reverting  to  the  proposals  under  the  heading  “  Political,”  we  find 
that  the  S.D.F.  does  not  stop  short  at  the  proposal  to  pay  Members  of 
Parliament.  The  demand  is  for  the  “  payment  of  members  of  Legis¬ 
lative  and  Administrative  Bodies,”  and  for  the  “  payment  of  official 
expenses  of  elections  ”  out  of  the  public  funds,  ^ot  only  every 
Member  of  Parliament,  but  every  Town  and  County  Councillor,  every 
member  of  a  Rural  Council  or  Board  of  Guardians,  every  elected 
representative,  in  fact,  throughout  the  countrj%  is  to  be  paid  a  salary. 
The  adoption  of  this  Socialist  idea  would  mean  the  extinction  of  an 
honoured  tradition  of  British  public  life.  In  this  country  the  generality 
of  electors,  from  father  to  son  for  many  a  long  day,  have  preferred 
to  choose  men  to  represent  them  who  ask  no  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  perform  that  honourable  task  for  its  own  sake  ;  men  who  have  no 
axe  to  grind  ;  men  who  do  not  ask  to  be  paid  ;  men  who  regard  public 
business,  whether  in  the  parish  or  the  borough,  or  in  the  wider  sphere 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  a  high  public  duty.  Of  such  men  there 
has  hitherto  been  no  lack.  They  give  to  the  community  service  of  a 
kind  which  the  community  can  ill  spare.  But  what  place  will  be  found 
for  them  when  public  business,  great  and  small,  is  turned  iiito  a  paid 
profession  ?  They  are  to  be  replaced,  according  to  the  Socialists, 
throughout  the  whole  legislative  and  administrative  system  of  the 
country,  by  men  who  are  to  receive  a  direct  remuneration  for  their 
services,  paid  servants  whose  tenure  of  their  “  job  ”  will  depend  much 
less  upon  their  efficiency  in  performing  it  than  upon  their  success  in 
currying  favour  in  the  right  quarters. 

It  requires  no  great  effort  to  imagine  the  moral  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity  entailed  in  the  wholesale  elimination  of  independent  unpaid 
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public  service,  and  in  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  salaried  official¬ 
dom.  There  was  a  time  when  the  cry  of  the  j^eople  was  declared  to 
be  “  Xo  taxation  without  representation/'  The  Socialist  salary- 
hunters  now’  propose  to  retaliate  upon  the  people  w  ith  a  new^  lesson, 
which  is,  after  all,  very  germane  to  the  real  aims  of  Socialists :  “  Xo 

representation  without  remuneration."  And  the  principle  is  one  w  hose 
introduction  throughout  the  electoral  sj-stems  of  the  country  w’ould  be 
simultaneously  a  discouragement  to  the  independent  candidate  and  an 
inducement  to  the  man  “  on  the  make."  To  the  moral  loss  involved 
in  the  proposal  must  be  added  a  material  loss  of  dimensions  w  hich  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate.  Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  proceeding 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  to  pay  the  670  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  £300  a  year  apiece  w  ould  mean 
an  annual  cost  to  the  country  of  £201,000,  or  a  capitalized  sum  of 
£7,000,000.  It  is  possible  that  the  paid  Socialist  legislators  once 
mstalled  in  control  of  the  money-bags  might  consider  their  services 
inadequately  remunerated  at  £300  a  year — the  appetite  in  these  cases 
has  a  curious  tendency  to  grow  with  the  eating.  In  France,  for 
instance,  the  French  Chamber  enthusiastically  decided  in  1906  to  raise 
the  stipends  of  its  members  from  £360  a  year  to  £600  ;  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  the  United  States  House  of  Representativ^es  carried  “  bv 
an  overwhelming  majority  "  a  resolution  raising  the  salaries  of  Cabinet 
ilinisters  from  £1,600  to  £2,400  a  year,  the  occasion  being  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  a  further  resolution  for  raising  the  salaries  of  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  to  £1,500  instead  of  a  mere  £1,000  a  year.  ^This 
latter  proposal  for  a  fifty  per  cent rise  "  was  postponed  for  the  time 
being,  but  its  evident  popularity  and  the  mere  fact  that  it  w  as  taken 
seriously  shows  the  tendency  in  these  matters.  We  may  even  have 
under- estimated  the  would-be  Socialist  legislator's  idea  of  their  own 
value  to  begin  w  ith  ;  but  be  their  estimate  what  it  might,  it  would  be 
scarcely  likely  to  decline.  But  the  payment  of  the  Parliamentarians 
might,  after  all,  be  a  small  thing,  compared  to  the  payment  of  members 
of  every  variety  of  Town,  County,  and  Rural  Council  and  other  local 
bodies  ;  and  the  tendency  of  Socialist  ideas  is  all  in  favour  of  an  increase 
rather  than  a  reduction  of  these  minor  administrative  authorities  i 
and  then  there  are  the official  election  expenses,"  w  hich  ai*e  to  be  borne 
by  the  State  in  relief  of  the  candidates  for  the  State  s  emoluinents. 
M^erially,  as  w’ell  as  morally,  it  is  clear  that  the  community  will 
suffer  heavy  loss.  It  is  to  be  asked  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  the 
being  led  by  the  nose.  In  fact,  from  eveiy  point  of  view 
the  plan  foreshadow  s  a  blow^  struck  at  the  foundations  of  true  freedom 
m  electoral  representation,  and  a  wedge  driven  for  the  introduction 
of  that  tyranny  of  officialdom  wliich  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  end  of 
a  triumph  for  the  “  democratic  "  rule  of  Socialism. 


OTHER  “POLITICAL”  REFORMS. 

The  remaining  “  reforms"  demanded  in  the  S.D.F.  proorramme 
under  the  heading  “  political  "  require  but  little  comment!’  They 
embrace  almost  every  fad  of  electoral  “  reformers  "  of  the  past  genera¬ 
tion.  Most  of  them  have  been  threshed  out  upon  tlieir  ow^n  merits  at 
various  tunes,  and  of  most  of  them  Socialism  itself  has  nothinc/  to 
teach  us.  But,  taken  as  parts  of  a  Socialist  reconstruction  of  the  politi- 
cal  order  they  naturally  assume  a  very  different  aspect.  The  abolition 
of  the  Monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords  is,  of  course,  an  integral 
element  in  a  policy  which  denies  hereditary  rights  of  any  sort.  The 
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removal  of  the  traditional  checks  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  sufficiently  serious  proposal. 
The  unquestioned  popularity  of  the  Monarchy  in  this  country’’  apx)ear3 
to  suggest  to  Socialist  agitators  the  advisability  of  keeping  this  essen¬ 
tial  item  of  their  programme  in  the  background.  The  forces  both  of 
public  opinion  and  the  Statute  Law  contribute  to  restrain  tlie  flow  of 
unseemly  rhetoric  which  wells  up  in  the  bosom  of  every  full-blooded 
Socialist  on  this  subject.  Its  outpouring  rarely  occurs  except  where 
the  orator  is  very  sure  of  his  audience — or  of  the  absence  of  reporters. 

“Down  with  the  King!  ” 

The  proposal  remains,  however,  plain  to  be  seen  by  all  who  care 
to  note  its  presence  and  its  import.  The  S.D.F.,  in  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  paper,  have  mad.e  bold  to  place  it  in  the  forefront  of  their 
programme.  It  is  clearly  indicated,  though  not  frankly  stated  in  so 
many  words,  in  the  more  grandiose  and  evasiv^e  “  Constitution  ""  of 
the  I.L.P.,  where  we  need  look  no  deeper  for  it  than  the  first  clause 
under  the  heading  “  object."'  No  professing  Socialist  could  attempt  to 
repudiate  it ;  as  witness  the  following  answers  given  b3^  Mr.  J .  Keir 
Hardie, M.P.,  in  reply  to  a  heckler  "  at  a  Socialist  meeting  in  Cwmaman 
on  August  6,  1909  : — 

“  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  : — I  am  a  Republican. 

“  Questioner  : — That  is  news. 

“  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  : — I  have  always  said  SD,  but  my  interest  is  in  settling  the 
economic  conditions.  Once  we  solve  the  economic  problem  all  the  other 

questions  can  soon  be  settled.** — Merthyr  Express,  August  7,  1909. 

We  need  not  garnish  the  plain  statement  of  this  accredited  Socialist 
leader  with  the  choicer  specimens  of  regicidal  invective  which  may  be 
picked  up  at  Socialist  street-corner  meetings. 

“  Down  with  the  Lords  !  *  * 

The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  first  bar  to  the  tyranny' 
of  an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons,  is  a  subject  upon  which  little 
need  be  said  in  this  place. 

We  have  seen  it  demanded  in  the  programme  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation  on  p.  23,  and  the  two  following  quotations  make  the 
Socialist  demand  quite  clear. 

In  an  article  in  the  Labour  Lender  of  December  10,  1909,  ^Ir. 
J.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.  (Socialist),  wrote  : — 

It  will  be  for  the  Labour  Party  to  sound  the  rallying  cry,  ‘  No  Second 
Chamber.’  ” 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  11,  1910,  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P. 
(Labour),  said  :  — 

“  The  Labour  Party  .  .  .  wanted  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords.  They 

saw  no  need  for  such  a  House,  or  for  any  Second  Chamber,  however  selected.” — 
The  Times,  April  12,  1910. 

The  course  of  recent  politics  has  brought  the  i^owers  and  functions 
of  the  Peers  under  general  observation.  With  regard  to  the  inclusion 
in  the  Socialist  2)rogramm0  of  this  proposal  to  abolish  tlie  con¬ 
stitutional  status  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  it  may  suffice  to  remark 
that  this,  like  the  majority  of  the  ‘‘  reforms "  with  which  it  is 
grouped,  is  designed  for  the  setting  up  of  that  tyraimy  of  Socialist 
officialdom  which  is  disguised  in  the  blessed  words" — ‘‘  Democra¬ 
tization  of  Governmental  machinery." 
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Down  with  everything  except  the  Socialist  Directorate  !  ’  ’ 

In  the  specious  offers  of  Adult  Suffrage,  the  Referendum,  Triennial 
Parliaments,  and  the  like,  there  is  an  adroit  suggestion  of  an  ultra- 
democratic  S3"stem  of  Government,  ensuring  to  “  the  people  the 
most  direct  representation  possible.  The  more  closely  Socialism  is 
examined,  however,  the  more  apparent  does  it  become  that  Socialism 
spells,  not  liberty,  but  tyranny.  The  franchise,  as  will  be  seen,  is  to 
be  extended  to  its  widest  limits.  Even  the  immigrant  foreigner  is 
to  be  hustled  into  the  rights  of  citizenship  almost  without  probation. 
Is  it  the  rule  of  an  intelligent  majority  that  is  really  aimed  at  ?  Is  not 
the  object  rather  to  swamp  independence  and  intelligence  under  the 
dead  weight  of  numbers,  and  to  provide  an  electorate  wherein  the 
majority  must  be  always  incapable  of  taking  any  large  or  statesmanlike 
view  of  public  affairs,  and  will,  therefore,  be  the  more  readily  amenable 
to  an  all-powerful  directorate,  which,  Avorking  through  an  army  of  paid 
officials,  controls  the  means  of  infinite  oppression  and  corruption  ? 
The  phrase  Legislation  by  the  people  in  such  loise  that  no  legislative 
proposal  shall  become  law  until  ratified  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
is  ludicrously  vague.  It  would  seem  to  involve  a  referendum  on  every 
new  legislative  departure  of  the  Socialist  Parliament.  But  it  is  simply 
a  cloak  for  the  real  design — the  establishment  of  an  omnipotent  caucus 
which,  draA\ing  a  fictitious  authority  from  the  backing  of  a  carefully 
dragooned  mob,  will  be  able  to  crush  every  symptom  of  independence 
or  oppasition  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  minority. 

The  Tyranny  of  Socialism. 

This  view  is  supported  even  by  Socialists  themselves.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford,  in  his  riper  years,  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  State  Socialism 
in  the  most  lurid  terms.  We  really  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Blatchford's 
alternative  idealistic  Socialism  may  be,  but  it  is  the  State  Socialism 
described  by  him  which  is  the  Socialism  of  the  political  advocates 
in  Great  Britain  to-day,  and  it  is  against  that  that  Ave  are  fighting. 
In  The  Clarion  oi  July  29,  1910,  :\Ir.  R.  Blatchford  (Socialist)  Avrote  : 

“  Mr.  Wells  says  there  might  be  tyranny  in  a  Socialist  State.  ...  In 
a  Socialist  State  such  as  Mr.  Weils  has  in  mind  tyranny  would  be  almost  certain. 
•  ■  .  Mr.  Wells  is  talking  about  State  Socialism.  .  .  .  Bellamy’s  Socialism 
is  State  Socialism  ;  Morris's  Socialism  can  hardly  be  called  Sociali.sra  at  all  ;  it 
is  Anarchy.  Mr.  Charles  N.  L.  Shaw  is  a  Socialist  of  the  Morris  type.  So  am  I. 
If  England  passed  into  State  Socialism  to  morrow  I  should  emigrate.  So  would 
^Ir.  Shaw.  So  would  nearly  all  the  ideal  Socialists.  W^e  could  not  stand  it. 

No  man  who  understands  the  meanings  of  the  words  “liberty,”  “toleration,” 
and  “equality  ”  could  live  under  State  Socialism  :  it  would  be  hell.  When  Mr. 
CljTies  and  other  Socialists  complain  that  J  am  outside  the  control  of  the  Labour 
Party,  they  are  unconsciously  giving  themselves  away.  They  are  expressing  the 
idea  of  State  Socialism  ;  they  are  wishing  for  the  power  to  compel  some  other 
jKrson  to  subordinate  his  ideas  to  their  ideas.  They  are  regretting  that  they 
are  unable  to  crush  us  by  the  tyranny  of  State  Socialism  :  the  tyranny  of  majorities. 
Socialism  in  their  hands  would  be  intolerable.  Democracy  in  their  hands  would 
be  all  that  Wr.  Wells  fears  it  might  be.” 

The  same  feeling  Avas  expressed — more  cautiouslv — by  the 
Socialist  ncAvspaper  Justice,  Avhich,  on  Augu.st  13,  1910,  said  : _ 

“  Dr.  Emil  Reich  has  more  justification  for  his  charge  that  Socialism  means 
hur^ucr^y.  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  Socialism  means  anything  of  the  sort, 

but  the  vigorous  efforts  of  some  of  our  friends  to  extend  the  tentacles  of  officialism 
and  bureaucracy  in  every  department  of  our  social  life  certainly  give  colour  to 
tl^  Msertion  that  Socialism  inevitably  leads  to  ‘indefinite  increase  of  permanent 
officials,  such  as  inspectors,  directors,  clerks,  registrars,  and  all  the  other  sort  of 
persons^^who  have  ruined  Kusfia,  crippled  France,  and  might  still  crij  plo  Ger- 
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EDUCATION  UNDER  SOCIALISM. 

The  provision  of  free  education  for  all  is  a  fine  ideal  in  the  abstract. 
In  the  concrete,  Socialists  appear  to  have  taken  even  less  pains  than 
usual  to  work  out  their  plans  in  this  branch  of  their  social  economy 
to  a  conclusion.  Education  is  a  large  word.  What  will  it  connote 
under  Socialism  ?  We  are  told  that  in  its  elementary  stages  it  is  to  be 
“  secular,''  “  industrial,"  and  “  compulsory  for  all  classes  "  up  to  the 
age  of  16.  This  means  that  full  public  scholastic  advantages  will  be 
available  for  every  child,  whether  its  parents  be  thriftless  and  heedless 
of  its  future,  or  thrifty,  provident,  and  loving.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  child  of  bad  parents  the  idea  is,  superficially,  all  to  the  good. 
But  what  of  the  latter  case  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  good 
parents  the  proposition,  alternatively  stated,  amounts  to  this — that  no 
providence  or  affectionate  care  upon  their  part  can  gain  for  their  child 
any  greater  scholastic  benefits  than  are  available  for  the  offspring 
of  the  most  thriftless  wastrels.  How  is  that  knowledge  going  to  react 
upon  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility  and  parental  duty  ?  How 
but  ill  ? 

The  Ruin  of  True  Education. 

No  longer  can  parents  be  expected  to  save  and  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  their  children's  education.  No  longer  will  they  be  able  to 
select  with  care  and  forethought  tlie  school  and  the  teacher  of  their 
choice.  Not  only  the  responsibility,  but  the  opportunity  for  its 
exercise,  is  taken  from  them  by  the  State.  They  will  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  compulsory  institutions  of  the  State — not  even  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  home  education.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  private  scholastic  enterprises  of  the  present  time.  Individual 
competition  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  educational  system 
as  it  exists  ;  competition,  that  is,  not  merely  between  scholar  and 
scholar,  but  between  teacher  and  teacher,  school  and  school.  No  one 
would  pretend  that  the  great  edifice,  as  it  stands,  is  a  perfect  piece  of 
educational  architecture  ;  but  they  would  be  rash  men  who  would 
lightly  raze  it  to  the  ground.  Yet  down  it  must  come.  For  that 
competitive  spirit  which  moves  every  unit  within  its  walls,  and  the 
rewards  which  it  apportions  to  those  who  emerge  successful  in  the 
noblest  battles  men  can  fight — these  are  exactly  the  things  for  which 
Socialism  has  no  place.  Under  Socialism,  the  existing  competitive 
system,  even  if  it  were  not  to  be  purposely  destroyed,  would  be  rapidly 
undermined.  Thus  in  education,  as  in  all  else.  Socialism  must  needs 
“standardize"  us  all,  rob  us  of  the  maximum  benefits,  di'ag  us  all 
down,  if  not  to  one  absolute  dead-level,  at  least  to  a  very  moderate 
limit  of  educational  attainment.  Such  is  the  price,  in  one  sense,  which 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  application  of  Socialism  to  the  educational  system. 
Upon  the  material  price  of  a  proposal  w  Inch  would  place  upon  the 
State  the  entire  cost,  not  merely  of  providing  the  education  itself,  but 
of  the  “  free  maintenance  "  of  all  in  receipt  of  it,  the  Socialists  have  not, 
yet,  put  a  figure.  But  it  represents,  obviously,  yet  another  of  those 
staggering  burdens  w  hicli  they  are  ahvays  ready  to  impose  upon  the 
nation  without  explaining  how'  or  where  the  money  is  to  be  found. 

What  Socialist  Education  would  Mean. 

In  seeking  light  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which  w'oiild  be  given 
in  State-regulated  schools  under  a  Socialist  regime,  we  are  not  without 
guiding  indications.  Socialists — to  the  credit  of  their  campaigning 
powers  be  it  said — have  fully  realized  the  importance  of  looking  to 


“  the  next  generation  ”  and  capturing  their  converts  j^oung.  We  have 
alreadj’^  seen  something  of  the  niamier  in  A\hich  the  teaching  of  the 
“  gospel  of  hate  ”  (see  p.  S)  is  incorporated  in  tlieir  propaganda. 
\\e  liave  also  observed  that  State-education  under  the  Socialist  rule 
is  to  be  “  secular.”  Futhermore,  the  institutions  known  as  Socialist 
Sunday  Schools,  which  are  already  at  work  in  various  jrarts  of  the 
country,  give  a  clue  to  the  lines  upon  which  the  education  of  the 
young  would  be  conducted  in  a  Socialist  State.  There  are  five 
Socialist  Sunday  School  Unions  in  the  kingdom,  three  in  England, 
and  two  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  total  number  of  children  attending  the 
schools  under  their  direction  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1909  at  some  2,600.  That  is  a  comparatively  low  figure.  But  far 
more  important  than  the  actual  present  extent  of  a  growing  movement 
is  the  bent  of  that  movement  as  displayed  in  the  teaching  given.  In 
Glasgow  the  movement  had  its  origin,  and  the  Glasgow  Union  appears 
to  be  its  head  and  front.  A  pamphlet*  published  by  this  Union 
gives  an  outline  of  the  “  moral  ”  teaching  to  be  inculcated.  It  consists 
inai^y  of  precepts  of  an  ordinary  kind.  We  arrive  at  the  traces  of  a 
distinctive  code  in  precept  No.  7,  which  runs  : — 

Itemember  that  all  the  good  things  of  the  earth  are  produced  by  labour. 
Whosoever  enjoys  them  without  working  for  them  is  stealing  the  bread  of  the 
workers.” 


Other  rules  of  peculiar  interest  follow  ;  e.g. 

“  Bow  down  to  no  one.” 

“  Stand  up  for  your  righta  and  resist  oppression.” 

Observe  and  think,  in  order  to  discov^er  the  truth  ;  do  not  believe  what  is 
contrary  to  rea.son.” 

The  gospel  of  hate  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  suggestion  of 
self-assertion  and  precocious  judgment  in  this  manner  to  unformed 
minds.  It  is  revealed  in  even  more  uncompromising  shape  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

Private  property  in  capital  .  .  .  Ls  public  robbery.  It  is  public  robbery 

b^ause  it  creates  and  divides  the  human  family  into  classes.  Classes  of  rich  and 
idle  people  who  claim  and  hold  all  their  things  as  by  right,  and  classes  of  hirelings 
who  are  thus  forced  to  pay  for  the  use  of  them,  as  rent  in  land,  interest  in  capital, 
profit  in  la^ur.  .  .  Out  of  this  unjust  and  unholy  condition  of  things 

nearly  all  the  social  evils  and  religious  errors*  which  afflict  the  human  race 
have  ari^n  war,  hatred,  jealousy,  revenge,  covetousness,  greed,  theft,  usury, 
it^lf”^*  drunkenness,  crime,  and  disease  of  every  kind — ^yea,  and  death 


puts^*^  ^  coiTe.spondent  of  T/ie  Times  of  January  16,  1909,  effectively 

rhiiHr.!.*  fhif  i"®*  r  ^ay  of  inculcating  goodness  to  teach 

children  that  lying,  stealing,  drunkenness,  revenge,  etc.,  are  all  due  to  private 
property  in  capital  ;  it  puts  into  the  mouths  of  Tommy  and  Jane,  when  they  feel 
nau^ty,  a  complete  and  silencing  answer  to  any  command  or  reprimand  uttered 
by  the  teacher  or  any  one  else  :  They  will  be  good  when  private  property  in 
canno!  **  responsible  for  bad  boys  and  girls,  and  they 

Tlie  sarue  systematic  attempt  to  train  children  in  moral  irresponsi¬ 
bility  and  hatred  is  to  be  noted  in  even  more  definite  shape  in  catc- 
chisms  usecl  m  these  propagandist  hot-beds.  It  is  for  the  furtherance 
of  education  of  this  kind  that  tlie  nation  is  to  be  asked  by  Socialists 
to  load  jtself  with  enormous  added  burdens.  The  proposal  will  hardly 
commend  itself  to  any  thinking  man  as  very  “  practical.'' 


*  “  The  SoeiaUH  Ten  Commands,"  publUhed  by  the  Glasgow  Socialist  Sunday  School  Union. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  REGULATION  OF  LABOUR. 

In  another  part  of  this  article  (see  p.  21)  we  have  already  con¬ 
sidered  the  economic  waste  which  would  ensue  from  the  substitution 
of  public  control  for  private  management  in  large  industrial  concerns. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  political  and  economic  wisdom  of  the 
‘  ‘  practical  proposals  ”  embodied  in  the  Socialist  programme  in  this 
matter.  , 

The  S.D.F.  programme  demands  as  an  “immediate  reform" 
under  this  heading  : — 

“  legislative  eight-hour  (lay.  or  48  hours  per  week,  to  be  the  maximum 
for  all  trades  and  industries.” 

The  “  constitution  ”  of  the  I.L.P.,  which  is  set  out  on  p.  24, 
included  the  definite  demand  for — 

“  A  maximum  of  48  hours’  working  week,  with  the  retention  of  all  existing 
holidays,  and  Labour  Day.  May  1.  secured  by  law.” 

With  regard  to  such  limitation  of  hours,  little  need  be  said.  No 
one  questions  the  desirability  of  restricting  exces.sive  labour.  On 
tliat  road  we  have  already  made  much  process  in  the  last  half-century, 
without  the  aid  of  Socialists  ;  and  Socialists  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
desire  to  see  even  better  conditions  attained.  The  formulating  of  a 
similar  limitation  for  “  all  trades  and  industries  ”  is  consonant  enough 
with  the  Socialist  theory  of  uniformity  in  all  things,  but  it  would  appear 
singularly  inapplicable  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  great  variety 
of  forms  of  manual  labour  ;  and  possibly  it  would  not  be  always  wel¬ 
come  to  all  the  labourers.  The  brief  term  of  operation  of  the  new 
Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act  has  illustrated  abundantly  the  practical 
difficulties  which  arise  even  in  the  case  of  one  industry  alone.  The 
proposal,  further,  takes  no  account  of  the  necessity  that  the  nation 
should,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  existence,  maintain  its  standard  of 
productivity.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  forbid  men  to  work  for  rnore  than 
eight  hours  a  day  in  this  country,  whOe  simultaneously  exposing  them 
to  riie  results  of  competition  with  other  countries  where  no  such 
limitation  exists. 

As  to  the  proposals  reararding  rates  of  wages,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  section  in  which  the  fallacy  of  “  the  law  of  increasing 
misery  ”  has  ah’eady  been  discussed  (see  p.  16).  These  proposals 
di.splay  very  clearlv  the  influence  of  the  Socialist  doctrine  .  From 
each  accord'ing  to  his  means  :  to  each  accoixling  to  his  wants."  The 
S.D.F.  programme  provides  us  with  a  truly  wonderful  proposal  : — 

**  Th©  public  provision  of  useful  work  at  not  less  than  trade  union  rates  of 

wages  for  the  unemployed.’* 

“  Useful  work  ”  is  a  designedly  vague  and  deceptive  phrase. 
Therein  the  whole  question  is  begged.  The  enormous  difficulties 
of  the  task  are  cvnicallv  evaded.  How  is  the  State,  at  odd  times  and 
seasons,  to  provide  work  for  varying  numbers  of  unemployed  persons 
of  different  capacities  and  training,  and  of  very  varying  inclinations 
in  the  matter  of  work — how  is  the  State  to  provide  such  work,  together 
with  tlie  necessary  machinery,  always  ready  against  an  emergency, 
Avithout  incurring  a  dead  loss  to  itself,  and  therefore,  ultimately,  to  its 
eomponent  units  ?  What  does  useful  mean  ?  Hoes  it  mean 
“  necessary  ?  Does  it  mean  “  remunerative  ''  ?  If  casual  unem¬ 
ployed  labour  could  be  casually  applied  by  the  State  to  necessary  tasks 
with  remunerative  results,  the  unemployed  problem  would  be  wholly 
solved  in  a  week.  But  the  thing  is  not  possible  ;  and  a  glance  at  • 
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official  records  of  the  economic  side  of  the  various  relief  works  and 
labour  colonies  already  attempted  will  show  how  disastrously  un¬ 
profitable  such  undertakings  have  proved  to  be.  “  Useful  work  ''  is, 
nevertheless,  to  be  publicly  provided  by  the  Socialist  State,  and  “  at 
not  less  than  trade  union  rates  of  wages,"'  although  practice  has 
proved  the  cost  excessive  at  a  much  lower  rate  !  l^ie  economics  of 
this  proposal  appear  to  be  characteristically  unstudied  by  the 
Socialists.  The  moral  effect  could  not  but  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  labour.  Xot  only  is  ordinary  casual  labour  to  be 
remunerated  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  accepted  by  skilled  men,  but 
“  Tired  Tim  "  and  “  Weary  Willie,”  when  tired  of  loafing,  are  to  be 
empowered  to  demand  no  less  of  a  parental  State. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  Trade  Unions  Congress  at  Ipswich  in  September, 
1900.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  question  of  State  insur¬ 
ance  against  unemployment,  vdth  special  reference  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  projected  scheme  of  joint-contributions  of  State,  employer,  and 
workmen.  The  view  that  workmen  should  contribute  nothing  at  all 
did  not  lack  advocates.  But  more  interesting  than  that  was  the 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.,  that  while  the  State  must 
pay  an  equal  allowance  to  every  workman,  it  might  not  justly  exact  so 
large  a  contribution  from  ill-paid  as  from  well-paid  workmen.  This 
is,  of  course,  of  the  essence  of  Socialism,  which  strikes  at  private 
initiative  and  individual  enterprise  in  every  way.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  as  these  ideas  become  understood,  how  they  strike  the  industrious 
well-paid  workmen. 

^  In  defiance  of  the  economic  considerations  above  mentioned, 
‘‘  legislative  enactment  ”  is  to  guarantee  “  a  minimum  wage  of  30s. 
for  all  workers  at  all  times.”  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
the.  legislative  enactment.”  Even  the  intellect  of  a  Parliament  of 
Socialists  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  framing  words  designed  to 
declare  that  purpose.  It  is  when  we  get  to  the  practical  feasibility 
of  the  scheme,  as  an  economic  proposition,  that  the  difficulty  arises. 
But  that  difficulty  is,  of  course,  one  which  Socialists,  not  being 
business  men,  do  not  appreciate  or  count. 

There  is  a  fine  philanthropic  ring,  again,  in  proposals  for  “  free 
and  adequate  State  pensions  ”  and  “  provision  ”  for  aged  and  disabled 
workers.  But  we  are  brought  up  short  by  the  baffling  questions,  what 
is  “  adequate,”  and  what  is  “  provision  ”  ?  We  have  seen  enough  to 
realize  that  if  the  appetite  of  the  Socialists  is  to  be  the  gauge  of 
“  adequacy,”  the  economic  problem  assumes  impossible  proportions. 
Till  these  proposals  are  formulated  with  greater  distinctness  and 
founded  upon  some  sort  of  calculation  it  is  idle  to  regard  them  as 
“  practical.” 

As  to  the  severe  penalties  to  be  imposed  upon  employers  who 
break  the  proposed  laws,  it  will  be  noted  that  they  are  accompanied 
by  no  corresponding  punishment  for  workers  who  fail  to  observe  their 
side  of  the  obligation. 

The  clause  demanding  ‘‘  absolute  freedom  of  combination  for  al) 
workers  ”  gives  a  hint  of  what  would  seem  to  amount  to  a  very  real 
public  danger  in  the  Socialist  State.  By  the  transference  of  Stato 
control  of  railways,  land,  etc.,  or  indeed  by  any  Socialistic  extension 
of  State  or  municipal  enterprise  there  would  be  created  vast  armies  of 
State  servants.  Each  of  these  armies  would  be  able  to  use  the  fran¬ 
chise  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own  selfish  pecuniary  interests.  Tlie* 
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evil  is  one  which  has  already  become  formidable  in  other  countries^ 
and  in  certain  departments  of  our  own  State  as  well  as  in  the  munici¬ 
palities  it  has  made  its  presence  felt.  Of  the  Italian  railway  strike  in 
1907  the  late  Mr.  Arnold -Forster  writes  in  his  book*  : — 

“  In  Italy  the  pretensions  of  the  railway  employees  have  led  them  to  inflict 
upon  the  public  which  employs  them  the  immeasurable  hardship  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  a  general  strike.  So  gross  was  the  attack  on  public  liberty  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  using  troops  to  quell  the  strike  was  thoroughly  endorsed  by 
public  opinion,  and  the  strikers  dared  not  face  the  just  indignation  they  had 
provoked.  That  a  similar  danger  will  arise  in  this  country  if  we  nationalize  or 
municipalize  our  institutions  on  a  large  scale,  and  without  due  precaution,  is 
certain.  .  .  .  No  sensible  man  would  consent  to  the  proposition  that  out  of 

a  hundred  hard-working  citizens  ten  should  be  empowered  by  law  to  lay  the 
remaining  ninety  under  tribute  without  remedy  and  wdthout  appeal.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  the  position  which  is  created  by  the  exercise  of  a  solid  minority  vote  by 
the  Government  employees  in  any  constituency.” 

In  most  cases  the  minority  so  acting  would  be  able  to  control  the 
balance  vote  and  exclude  any  candidate  who  did  not  accede  to  their 
demands.  It  amounts  to  placing  them  in  a  position  in  w^hich,  though  no 
more  industrious  or  deserving  than  their  neighbours,  they  have  power 
to  tax  the  community  at  their  good  pleasure. 

SOCIAL  AND  “IVIISCELLANEOUS*’  REFORMS. 

The  ‘‘  reforms  demanded  by  the  S.D.F.  under  the  above  head¬ 
ings  need  not  detain  us.  They  propose  in  many  cases  the  conducting  by 
the  State  of  huge  social  alterations  or  undertakings  which,  in  char^ter- 
istic  fashion,  are  sketched  in  the  vaguest  outline  mth  no  suggestion  of 
how  the  cost  is  to  be  met.  First  stands  a  reform,  the  desirability  of 
which  is  universally  conceded,  viz.,  the  remodelling  of  the  Poor  Law 
System.  What  a  Royal  Commission  has  been  unable  to  compress  into 
twenty  large  Blue-books  the  Social  Democrats  airily  dismiss  in  a  couple 
of  lines.  The  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  all  State  Churchy, 
and  the  proposals  in  regard  to  military  matters  will  be  discussed  in 
the  sections  dealing  with  “  Socialism  and  Religion  and  “  Socialism 
and  Imperial  Problems  respectivel3\ 

SOCIALIST  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  S.D.F.  and  the  I.L.P.,  whose  programmes  have  just  been  con¬ 
sidered,  constitute,  as  has  been  stated,  the  main  bulk  of  the  fighting 
forces  of  political  Socialism  in  this  country.  But  two  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Fabian  Society  and  the  Clarion  Fellowship,  are  of  some 
considerable  importance  as  factors  in  the  movement ;  and  it  will  be 
well  at  this  point  to  take  stock  of  the  special  character  and  constitution 
of  these  various  bodies,  as  well  as  of  some  minor  associations. 

THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS. 

The  S.D.F.,  or  Social  Democratic  Party,  as  they  now  prefer  ta 
style  themselves,  are  the  oldest  of  the  four  principal  societies.  Their 
early  history  lias  already  been  touched  upon  in  our  introductory 
remarks  upon  the  beginnings  of  Socialism  in  this  country.  Founded 
in  1881  as  the  Democratic  Federation,  they  took  the  name  of  the 
S  D.F.  two  years  later.  They  now  number  some  250  branches, 
being  strongest  in  London,  where  their  headquarters  are,  with  some 

•  “  English  Socialism  of  To-day,”  pp.  180-1. 
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-30  branches.  Other  main  centres  are  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Sheflield,  Salford,  Northampton,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Bradford. 
Oldham  and  Carlisle  ;  and  in  these  towns  there  are  from  two  to  four 
branches.  They  advocate  the  “  revolutionary programme,  based  upon 
a  close  sympathy  with  the  German  Social  Democrats,  and,  while  not 
going  so  far  as  the  anarchical  type  of  Socialists,  must  certainly  be  set 
down  as  enjoining  violent  changes  and  violent  methods.  As  the 
consistent  upholders  of  an  extreme  jirogramme,  which  admits  of  no 
compromise  or  opportunism,  they  are  reaping  tlieir  reward  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  accession  of  influence  and  power,  while  other  societies  less 
willing  to  come  out  into  the  open  have  found  that  hesitancy  a  bar 
k  to  the  enlistment  of  recruits. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Times  of  Januarv  9,  1909,  writes  of  the 
S.D.F. 

“  It  has  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  direct  representative  into  Parliament 
as  such,  though  Mr.  W.  Thorne  is  a  member  ;  but  in  1907  it  had  124  members 
on  various  public  authorities,  and  that  number  has  since  increased.  At 
the  Annual  Conference  in  August,  1908,  it  was  stated  that  since  the  previous 
meeting  the  party  had  polled  66,493  votes  at  local  elections,  with  a  net  gain  of  15 
seats.  The  best  known  members  of  the  Society  are  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  who  has 
been  its  leader  from  the  first,  Mr.  H.  Burrows,  Mr.  H.  Quelch,  and  Mr.  E.  Belfort 
John  Bums  w-as  once  a  member,  and  his  present  attitude  is 
particularly  resented  by  his  old  colleagues  of  the  S.D.F.  The  Society  has  a 
w'eekly  paper  called  Justice,  edited  by  Mr.  Quelch,  and  a  monthly  magazine 
called  Th^s  Social  Democrat.  It  does  a  large  amount  of  propagandist  work,  both 
by  meetings  and  by  the  distribution  of  literature.  In  1907-8  it  distributed 
505,000  manifestoes  and  leaflets.” 


THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOUR  PARTY. 

The  fortunes  of  the  I.L.P.  are  at  the  present  time  in  somewhat  of 
a  state  of  flux.  Its  history  since  its  formation  in  1893,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  has  been  a  long  story  of  political 
opportunism  and  evasion.  In  discussing  the  “  practical  proposals 
of  the  Socialists,  we  have  already  noted  that  the  constitution  of 
the  I.L.P.  has  recently  undergone  a  revision.  The  current  version, 
though  including  a  definite  pronouncement  in  favour  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Socialist  State,'’  is  a  much  more  elusive  declaration  than 
its  predecessor,  though  its  programme  bears,  in  many  details,  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  programme  of  the  S.D.F.  Its  annual  Congresses, 
particularly  in  the  last  few  years,  have  been  chiefly  conspicuous  for 
recurrent  conflicts  between  the  opportunist  Parliamentarians  in 
command  of  the  organization  and  its  funds  and  the  more  impetuous 
revolutionary  ”  tail  which  seeks  to  control  the  body.  The  fight  in 
great  degree  rages  around  the  question  of  the  name  ;  and  year  by  year, 
the  “revolutionary”  element,  against  the  persistent  advice  of  the 
tt  I  opportunists,  seeks  to  affix  to  the  party  the  definite 

c^cialist  label.  A  crisis  occurred  at  the  Conference  in  Edinburgh 
at  Easter,  1909,  when  the  revolt  reached  such  proportions  that  Messrs. 
J.  Keir  Hardie,  J.  Pvaimsay  Macdonald,  and  P.  Snowden,  M.P.s,  and 
Mr.  J.  Bmce  Glasier  (then  editor  of  the  Labour  Leader,  the  official 
orpn  of  the  party),  resigned  their  positions  on  the  so-called  National 
Administrative  Council  of  the  party.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
quartette  of  old-established  leaders  in  protest,  in  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
donald  s  words,  agamst  “  the  movement  of  irresponsibility  ”  among  the 
rank  and  file  ;  and  tliough  the  old  Parliamentary  hands  professed  their 
determination,  in  laymg  down  their  office,  to  work  loyally  for  the 
movement  in  a  position  of  less  authority  and  power,  the  I.L.P.  at  the 
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time  of  writing  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  next 
step  in  its  internal  development — a  confusion  by  no  means  abated  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  old  directors,  in  retning,  had  left  the  party  funds 
entirely  depleted. 

The  I.L.P.,  however,  is  an  infinitely  more  powerful  political  organ¬ 
ization  than  all  the  other  Socialist  bodies  put  together.  Socialist  it 
must  assuredly  be  termed,  though  its  Machiavellian  leaders  have  so 
far  contrived  to  sail  their  ship  under  tlie  less  alarming  flag  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labour.''  From  its  first  beginnings  in  1893  it  has  formed  a 
bridge  between  Socialism  and  organized  labour.  It  has  always  aimed 
at  an  invasion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  has  always  looked  to 
the  manipulation  of  the  Trade  Lnion  vote  as  a  means  to  that  end. 
(See  Socialism  and  the  Trade  Unions,  p.  52.)  Its  first  serious  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  political  field  was  inauspicious.  Of  its  28  candidates  at 
the  General  Election  of  1895  not  one  was  successful.  In  the  interval 
before  the  General  Election  of  1900  a  notable  event  was  recorded  in  the 
establishment  of  a  working  alliance  w  ith  a  large  number  of  trade  unions 
under  the  so-called  “  Labour  Representation  Committee."  At  the  1900 
election,  however,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  alone  of  the  fourteen  candidates 
put  forward  by  the  I.L.P.  was  returned  to  Parliament,  while  only  four  of 
the  Labour  Representation  Committee's  candidates  were  victorious, 
but  the  Taff  Vale  judgment  brought  a  great  accession  to  the  strength 
of  the  L.R.C.,  its  trade  union  membership  doubling  within  a  year  ; 
and  the  I.L.P.  wire-pullers  now^  found  themselves  suddenly  in  control 
of  a  million  or  more  Parliamentary  votes.  In  1906,  29  of  the  L.R.C. 
candidates  were  returned  at  the  General  Election.  By-elections 
brought  further  successes.  In  1910  only  26  Labour  candidates  were 
returned,  but,  together  with  the  14  miners'  representatives,  the 
‘‘  Labour  Party  "  now'  numbers  40.  On  January  22, 1909,  at  a  meeting 
at  Crewe,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Miners'  Fc^deration  of 
Great  Britain,  accepted  the  Labour  Party’s  jnoposals  for  affiliation, 
with  the  result  that  since  the  1910  Election  the  miners'  representatives 
have  formed  part  of  the  Labour  Party.  Meanwhile  the  process  of 
“  roping-in  "  the  trade  unions  had  been  ingeniously  and  studiously 
pursued.  The  Labour  Rej^resentation  Committee  had  changed  its 
name  to  “  Labour  Part3^"  and  thus  contrived  to  exclude  and  put  in  a 
more  or  less  false  position  those  trade  union  M.P.s  w’ho  are  not 
Socialists.  A  correspondent  of  The  Times  of  January  12,  1909, 
w  rote  : — 

“  What  is  the  difference  between  an  Indej>endeat  Labour  Party  and  a  Labour 
Party  which  is  independent  ?  Only  a  Capital  letter.  This  microscopic  difference 
in  name  has  led  up  to  an  absolute  identity  in  policy,  for  in  January,  1908,  the 
labour  Party  adopted  as  its  object  the  precise  formula  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party.” 

This  most  important  incident  occurred  at  the  Labour  Party's 
Congress  at  Hull  on  Januaiy  22,  1909,  when  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineei's,  succeeded  in  carr^^ing  the  motion 
wJiich  has  already  been  cited.  This  resolution,  declaring  that 
“  the  time  has  arriv'ed  when  the  Labour  Party  should  hav’e  as  a 
definite  object "  the  precise  formula  adopted  by  the  S.D.F.,  was  an 
absolute  stultification  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  on  the 
previous  day,  when  it  had  decided  against  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Party's  ‘‘  Constitution  "  in  the  same  sense.  It  w  as  only  carried  against 
the  fervent  entreaties  of  the  President,  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P., 
w  ho  jfiainly  voiced  the  apprehensions  of  the  leaders  at  this  premature 
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“  showing  of  theii*  hand/'  In  a  final  api^eal  to  the  Congress,  before  the 
vote  was  taken,  'Mr.  Shackleton  said 

“  I  suppose  we  all  remember  yesterday.  The  intention  of  the  mover  of  this 
resolution  does  not  concern  me  at  all.  It  is  the  effect  that  concerns  me.  .  .  . 

What  is  goings  to  be  the  first  thing  in  the  constitution  (of  the  Labour  Party) 
if  you  pass  this  resolution  ?  Are  you  going  to  make  the  general  public  or  the 
members  draw  a  distinction  between  the  objects  of  the  party  and  the  constitution 
of  the  party  ?  If  you  are,  you  are  cleverer  men  than  I  take  you  to  be.  We  know 
something  about  talking  to  the  ordinary  workman,  and  if  you  pass  this  resolution 
as  your  ‘  object  *  and  have  it  recorded  in  your  report  of  the  proceedings,  every 
candidate  will  be  asked  the  question,  *  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the  party 
as  carried  at  the  Hull  Conference  ?  '  .  .  . 

**  I  ask  the  Conference  to  pause.  The  country  is  watching  this  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  .  .  . 

“  What  is  happening  ?  Yesterday  you  said  you  would  not  make  it  a  Socialist 
Party  ;  to  day  you  are  making  it  a  Socialist  Party,  and  all  the  energy  and  all  the 

eloquence  of  every  man  in  this  room  cannot  persuade  the  average  member  of  a 
trade  union  that  you  have  not  done  so.  .  .  . 

“  I  believe  if  you  pass  this  resolution  you  will  put  a  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  success.  You  will  be  frittering  away  the  federal  understanding,  and  make  it 
possible  for  any  member  of  a  trade  union  to  say  to  a  candidate,  *  Are  you  a 
Socialist  ?  ’  If  you  say  ‘  No,’  you  cannot  come  into  the  Labour  Party.  You  take 
the  decision,  and  you  will  know  before  many  years  are  over.” — Eastern  Morning 
News,  January  23,  1908. 

Mr.  Shackleton's  warning  has  not  lacked  fulfilment.  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  M.P.,  to  cite  one  instance,  was  tackled  at  a  meeting  at  Chirn- 
side  on  Au^st  23,  1909.  A  series  of  questions  w  as  asked  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  by  a  ‘‘  heckler  "  who  wanted  to  know  the  truth  about 
the  Socialism  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  Benvick  Advertiser  of  August 
27,  1909,  gave  the  following  report  of  one  passage  : — 

“  Mr.  Keir  Hardie :  ‘The  annual  conference  of  the  Labour  Party  has  twice 
declared  that  Socialism  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Labour  Party . ’ 

“  Questioner  :  ‘Are  the  members  of  the  Labour  Party  all  Socialists  ?  * 

“  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  ;  *  All  but  three,  and  these  three  are  in  favour  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  land,  railways  and  docks, . ’  ” 

If  working  men  were  but  half  conscious  of  the  attempt  which  is 
being  made  to  hoodw  ink  them,  it  w^ould  be  impossible  for  any  “  Labour" 
candidate  to  stand  on  any  election  platform  without  coming  under  the 
fire  of  a  close  cross-examination  on  this  point;  and  a  “Labour" 
candidate,  so  examined,  would  find  it  impossible  to  escape  the  admis¬ 
sion  which  Mr.  Shackleton  foretold  at  Hull  and  which  was  drawn 
from  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  at  Chimside.  Whether  the  questioner  be 
Socialist  or  Anti-Socialist  is  immaterial,  so  long  as  a  plain  answer  is- 
obtained.  The  w  orking  men  of  Great  Britain  w  ill  be  much  mistaken 
if  they  do  not  attend  to  this  matter  for  themselves.  When  Mr.  Grayson 
was  elected  for  the  Colne  Valley  division  at  a  by-election  his  victory 
w^as  hailed  as  the  first  Parliamentary  triumph  of  a  Socialist.  In  the 
autumn  of  1909,  the  progre.ss  of  events  is  indicated  in  Mr.  Hardie's 
declaration  that  all  the  members  of  tlie  Labour  Party  but  three  are 
Socialists.  To  understand  the  manner  and  method  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Socialist  campaign  it  is  es.sential  to  note  the  part  played  by 
the  I.L.P.  and  its  directors  in  these  developments.  (See  also  under 
Socialism  and  the  Trade  Unions,  p.  52.) 

The  position  of  the  Labour  Party  proper,  as  distinguished  from 
the  I.L.P.,  in  regard  to  the  Socialist  movement  as  a  whole  has  been 
defined  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Report 
of  its  1908-9  Conference  : — 

a  meeting  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  at  Brussels  on  October 
12,  1908,  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Karl  Kautsky  : _ 
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**  ‘In  view  of  the  standing  resolutions  of  the  International  Congresses  which 
admit  all  organizations  that  recognize  the  proletarian  class  struggle  and  the 
necessity  of  political  action,  the  International  Bureau  declares  that  the  English 
Labour  Party  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  International  Socialist  Congresses,  because, 
although  it  does  not  avowedly  recognize  the  class  struggle,  it  actually  carries  it  on ; 
and  because  the  organization  of  the  Labour  Party,  being  independent  of  the 
bourgeois  parties,  is  based  upon  the  class  struggle.’* 

“  Upon  being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  accepted  by  all  the  representatives  present 
with  the  exception  of  Mdlle.  Roussel,  M.  Roubanoviteh,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman, 
who  voted  against  it.  This  signal  victory  is  very  gratifying,  and  our  right  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  International  Working  Class  Movement  is  now  established 
beyond  doubt. 

Outside  Parliament  the  I.L.P.  conducts  a  considerable  propaganda. 
The  ReportJ  of  its  National  Administrative  Council  for  1909-10  shows 
that  there  were  852  I.L.P.  branches  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country  in  March,  1910,  as  against  887  in  March,  1909,  /35  in  March, 
1908,  and  545  in  1907.  It  is  strongest  in  such  centres  as  Gl^gow, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  the  Midland 
boot  manufactories,  and  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales.;  and 
special  strongholds  are  the  Colne  Valley,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and 
Manchester.  The  actual  numerical  strength  of  the  party  is  difficult 
to  compute.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  set  do^\’n  at  60,000,  but  the  Councils 
Reports  appear  to  suggest  that  many  branches  evade  their  affiliation 
fees,  which  are  levied  at  so  much  a  he^,  by  making  incorrect  numerical 
returns.  As  the  correspondent  of  The  Times  already  cited  satirically 
remarks  : — 

“  A  sense  of  universal  brotherhood  often  rises  superior  to  the  petty  obliga¬ 
tions  which  bind  less  enlightened  men  ;  it  is  so  much  nobler — and  easier — to  love 
mankind  at  large  than  to  do  your  duty  to  your  neighbour,  or  even  treat  your 
friends  with  common  honesty.” 

The  sphere  of  local  administration  has  become  a  recognized  field 
for  the  energies  of  the  I.L.P.  The  following  table  shows  the  numerical 
strength  of  their  total  representatives  on  various  Councils  and  Boards 
in  March,  1908  : — 

County  Councillors 
Town  Councillors 
Urban  District  Councillors 
Rural  District  Councillors 
Parish  Councillors 
Poor  Law  Guardians  .  . 

Members  of  School  Boards 

Reactions,  of  course,  occur  ;  and  the  I.L.P.  Report  for  1908-9 
says  : — 

“  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  I.L.P.  we  regret  to  have  to  report  a 
set-back  in  the  November  Municipal  Elections  (1908).  Despite  the  great  exertions 
and  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  our  members,  a  net  loss  of  about  30  seats  has  to  be 
recorded.  .  .  .  Losses  were  mainly  in  big  industrial  centres,  such  as  Blackburn, 
Bradford,  Crewe,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Salford,  and  St.  Helens. 
.  .  .  .  Of  313  I.L.P.  and  Tiade  Union  candidates  (including  two  women)  88  were 
successful ;  the  gains  were  35,  and  the  losses  64.  .  .  .  These  losses  are,  however, 
more  apparent  than  real,  for  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  a  great  inci*ease  in  the 
Socialist  and  labour  vote.  The  average  poll  of  each  Socialist  and  labour  candi¬ 
date  at  November,  1908,  w’as  578  against  511  for  the  previous  year.”§ 

The  reaction  has  ceased.  The  I.L.P.  Report  for  1909-10  says  : — 

“The  ground  lost  by  the  T.L.P.  at  the  November  elections  in  1908  was  re¬ 
gained  in  1909.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  contests  were  undertaken  by  I.L.P. 

♦  See  under  "The  Gospel  of  Hate." 
t  Report  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party,  p.  14. 

X  Report  of  the  Eight^nth  I.L.P.  Conference,  1910,  pp.  99-114. 

§  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  (Edinburgh)  I.L.P.  Conference,  p.  25. 
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candidate's.  Sixty-two  were  successfid,  a  net  gain  of  eight  seats  being  the  result. 
In  addition,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  a  healthy  increase  in  the  vote  cast 
for  Independent  Labour  representation.*’* 

The  I.L.P.  propaganda  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  by  meetings 
and  the  distribution  of  literature.  The  Labour  Leader  (weekly)  is  tlie 
official  organ  of  the  party,  and  in  1908  a  monthly  magazine,  The 
Socialist  Review,  was  started.  A  ^-ear-book  is  also  publishetl.  The 
Report  for  1908-9  gives  the  following  figures  for  sales  of  literature  by 
the  I.L.P.  Publication  Department : — 


1905- 6  . 

1906- 7  . 

1907- 8  t 


£1,202 

£4,626 

£o.040 


During  all  the  developments  of  recent  times  up  to  the  Edinburgli 
Conference  at  Easter,  1909,  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  been  Messrs. 
Keir  Hardie,  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Philip  Snowden,  and  J.  Bruce 
Glasier.  These  formed  the  four  “  bosses who  resigned  office  on 
that  occasion. 


THE  FABIANS. 


Tlie  Fabian  Society  was  founded  in  1884,  and  is,  therefore,  some 
nine  years  older  than  the  I.L.P.  The  aims  and  scope  of  the  Society 
are  thus  defined  in  the  official  statement  of  its  basis  : — 

“  The  Fabian  Society  consists  of  Socialists.  It  therefore  aims  at  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  society  by  the  emancipation  of  land  and  industrial  capital  from  individual 
and  class  ownership  and  the  vesting  of  them  in  the  community  for  the  general 
benefit.  In  this  way  only  can  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  the  country 
be  equitably  shared  by  the  whole  people. 

“  The  society  accordingly  works  for  the  extinction  of  private  property  in  land 
and  of  the  consequent  individual  appropriation  in  the  form  of  rent  of  the  price 
paid  for  permission  to  use  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  advantages  of  superior  soils 
and  sites. 

The  Society  further  works  for  the  transfer  to  the  community  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  industrial  capital  as  can  conveniently  be  managed  socially.” 

This  unusually  involved  and  indefinite  prospectus  draws  down 
upon  the  Fabians  the  contempt  of  the  thoroughgoing  ‘‘comrades.^' 
But  the  Fabians,  for  all  that,  are  a  very  important  and  influential 
factor  in  the  Socialist  movement.  If  the  more  robust  propaganda  of 
the  “  revolutionaries  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  passion,  the  Fabian  Society  discharges  a  special  and  a  milder 
mission  among  the  half-baked  victims  of  modern  “  education.^^  It 
addresses  itself  particularly — or  at  least  acliieves  particular  success — 
among  young  persons  of  the  middle  class  who  are  inclined  to  serious 
or  sentimental  thmking  by  a  smattering  of  education  and  culture,  and 
to  ^yhom  the  very  inde terminal eness  of  its  teaching  is  an  attraction. 
Its  insidious  influence  must  not  be  measured  by  its  numerical  strength. 
The  centre  of  the  movement  is  London,  where  there  were  in  March, 
1908,  1,085  members  out  of  a  total  of  2,015.  Less  than  a  year  later  tlie 
central  membership  had  passed  3,000.  But  to  these  figures  must  be 
added  associates,  or  members  of  local  branches  not  belonging  to  the 
parent  society.  Such  branches  are  to  be  found  in  36  provincial  centres. 
The  Fabian  Society  enumerates  Members  of  Parliament  among  its 
members.  It  supports  and  assists  tlie  I.L.P.  in  various  departments  of 
its  propagandist  work.  In  1908  it  sold  or  distributed  over  250,000 
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leaflets,  and  it  also  runs  a  circulating  library  of  Socialist  literature,, 
and  arranges  lectures  and  addresses  from  a  roll  of  some  200  speakers. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  tliese  are  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  recently  seceded. 

THE  “CLARION”  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCOUTS. 

The  “  Clarion  propagandists  are  directed  by  Mr.  Robert  Blatch- 
ford,  who  is  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Socialist  weekly  paper  of  that 
name  and  a  prolific  writer  upon  Socialism.  The  “  Clarion  vans 
tour  the  country  distributing  Socialist  literature  and  holding  meetings, 
and  the  “  Clarion  fellowships  are  social  bodies  organized  for  similar 
purposes,  the  “  Clarion  Scouts  being  an  embodiment  of  the  young 
brigade.""  These  agencies  are  collateral,  rather  than  competitive,  with 
other  organizations,  and  neither  involve  nor  preclude  individual 
connection  with  other  branches  of  Socialist  propaganda. 

MINOR  SOCIALIST  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Under  this  lieading  we  must  take  note  of  the  organization  wliich 
claims  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 
This  small  body  is  extremely  revolutionary  in  its  aims,  and  denounces 
any  sort  of  compromise  with  other  parties,  ‘‘  whether  alleged  labour  or 
alleged  capitalist.""  In  Edinburgh  is  domiciled  another  small  associa¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  type,  which  styles  itself  the  Socialist  Labour  Party, 
which  is  also  extremist,  and  aims  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Monarchy  and  the  institution  of  “  a  Socialist  republic.""  Of  at  least 
half-a-dozen  other  separate  bodies  one  only  need  be  mentioned — tho 
Church  Socialist  League.  This  body  demands  notice  since  its  member¬ 
ship  is  recruited  from  the  Church  of  England.  It  demands  that 
“  the  community  should  own  the  land  and  capital  collectively  and  use 
them  co-operatively  for  the  good  of  all.""  It  thus  reveals  a  directly 
political  aim,  and  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  played  an  active  part  in  the 
election  of  both  Mr.  Grayson  in  the  Colne  Valley  and  the  late  Mr.  Pete 
Curran  at  Jarrow.  In  this  it  differentiates  itself  from  less  militant 
societies,  such  as  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  Christian  Social 
Union. 

INTER-SOCIALIST  SQUABBLES. 

The  co-existence  of  all  these  various  organizations,  followed  day 
by  day  and  week  b^^  week  by  a  Socialist  press  of  more  considerable 
proportions  than  is  commonly  kno^\^l  among  non-Socialists,  produces 
a  continual  wrangle  among  tlie  “  comrades  ""  as  to  the  means  by  which 
their  variegated  visions  are  to  be  realized.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this 
article  (see  i^p.  13,  14)  ^\'e  have  seen  something  of  the  disunion  which 
exists  among  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  movement  as  to  the  “  basic 
principles  ""  of  their  creed.  But  these  academic  conflicts  pale  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  full-blooded  daily  controversies 
of  the  field  of  action. 

The  political  Socialists  inside  and  outside  Parliament  are  disunited 
as  to  2Dolic3^  disagreed  as  to  method,  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of 
owning  up  to  their  name.  Sucli  a  personage  as  an  accredited  leader 
has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

As  the  stakes  become  more  worth  piaffing  for,  this  quarrel  produces 
and  reproduces  itself  with  ever-renev  ed  vigour  and  venom  ;  and  the 
controversies  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  main  sections  are  repeated  a 
thousand- fold  among  the  smaller  fiy  in  the  smaller  sections.  Never- 


theless,  the  various  organizations  with-  their  variegated  press  following 
their  distinctive  propaganda  are  all  helping,  in  spite  of  each  other, 
to  the  same  end — the  promotion  of  the  “  class  war  ""  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  social  order.  Constructive  statesmanship  is  beyond 
their  powers,  but  they  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  universal 
destruction,  unimpeded  even  by  the  continual  necessity  for  destroying 
each  other  oi  route. 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  TRADE  UNIONS. 

The  story  of  Socialism  and  the  Trade  Unions  is  the  story  of  the 
woodman  who  nursed  a  d\dng  snake  back  to  life  only  to  be  stung  for 
his  pains.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  Continental  Socialism  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  tliis  countr3%  it  was  savagel3r  hostile  to  the  organization  of 
labour.  It  regarded  the  Trade  Unions  as  citadels  of  individualism  and 
insuperable  barriers  to  the  progress  of  Collectivism,  and  its  champions 
assailed  them  with  vitriolic  bitterness.  Socialist  emissaries  toured 
the  country  with  the  object  of  spreading  disorganization  and  dissension 
among  them.  But  this  polic^^  failed  miserably-.  Organized  labour  was 
too  solid  or  too  apathetic,  and  the  Socialist  leaders  were  faced  by  the 
alternatives  of  a  set-back  or  a  change  of  j)olicy. 


THE  PERMEATION  POLICY. 

An  amazing  “  right-about-face  took  place.  The  policy  of  per¬ 
meation  was  adopted,  and  the  Socialists  began  to  join  the  Trade  Unions. 
By  consent  attendance  at  branch  meetings,  by  pushing  themselves 
forward  in  every  possible  way,  by  deriding  and  denouncing  everything 
done  by  the  constituted  Union  leaders,  they  were  able,  through  the 
general  apathy  of  the  rank  and  file,  to  force  themselves  gradually  into 
a  position  of  control,  though  their  strength  seldom  exceeded  from  seven 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of  any  Union.  By  degrees.  Socialists, 
in  incre^ing  numbers,  contrived  to  get  themselv’es  elected  as  branch 
secretaries  and  officials,  and,  in  a  word,  to  “  capture  from  within  the 
Trade  Unions  which  had  withstood  their  first  onslaught  from  without. 

The  history  of  this  very  clever  piece  of  strategy  is  recounted  in  an 
article  published  in  The  Conservative  and  Unionist  for  February,  1908, 
by  A  Trade  Unionist  w  ho,  although  compelled  for  obvious  reasons 
to  \eil  his  identity,  can  be  vouched  for  as  one  who  denounces  from 
persOTal  experience  the  methods  which  Socialists  have  adopted  to 
win  Trade  Unionism  from  its  old  allegiance.  The  following  are  some 
extracts  : — 


AN  ATTACK  ON  THE  OFFICIALS. 

“  From  first  to  last  the  Socialist  regime  in  the  Trade  Unions  has  been  a  reign 
of  terror.  If  either  a  local  or  general  official  dared  to  say  that  his  soul  was  his 
own  and  opposed  their  principles  or  denounced  their  methods,  he  was  assailed 
with  all  the  poisoned  weapons  which  envy,  hatred  and  malice  could  fashion, 
lifp  impugned,  his  actions  distorted,  his  home 

of  the  mml  outrageous  libels  levelled  at  him.  Of  course,  some 

of  the  molf  fih!^  spread,  and  there  was  a  general  weakening 

of  the  moral  fibre  and  a  decline  of  that  admirable  spirit  which  prompted  working 

«  FveT^hP  the  estimation  of  the  other  classL  was  observable® 

withstand  thi«!  Wrongest  of  the  Trade  Union  officials  could  not 

luthstand  these  daily  and  hourly  pin-pricks  when  indulged  in  for  years.  Some 
v^ere  elbovved  out,  others  were  silenced,  and  not  a  few  were  browbeaten  into  a 

Co?LrberTvTn:f  Terror  "a^era^ 

^p  of  Liberty,  applying  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew  to  thousands  of  decent 
Englishmen  who  asked  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  plod  diligently  on 
for^^he  gradual  elevation  of  their  fellows  by  means  of  combined  individuate 
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“  All  this  would  be  ancient  history  but  for  the  fact  that  the  policy  is  being 
pursued  to-day  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Its  amazing  success  has,  in  fact, 
encouraged  the  Socialist  propagandists  to  trifle  with  public  sentiment,  and  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  duplicity  which  is  an  outrage  on  our  public  life,  and  an  insult 
to  that  democracy  in  whose  name  it  has  the  audacity  to  claim  to  speak.  .  .  . 

“This  amazing  policy  of  facing  both  ways,  of  running  with  the  hare  and 
hunting  with  the  hounds,  of  being  all  things  to  all  men,  has  a  very  clear  but 
sinister  object.  It  is  to  throw  the  working  man  off  the  scent ;  to  inveigle  Trade 
Unionists  into  believing  that  Socialism  is  only  a  gilt-edged  pocket  edition  of 
Radicalism.  Socialist  leaders  know  perhaps  better  than  anyone  that  if  their 
principles  were  clearly  and  honestly  stated,  and  the  goal  at  which  they  are  aiming 
confessed,  the  British  workmen  would  reject  them  with  indignation  and  con¬ 
tempt.  The  Socialism  with  which  the  Trade  Unionist  is  being  befooled  is  a  sham 
and  delusion,  got  up  to  drive  him  into  assisting  in  his  own  destruction.  .  . 

SOCIALISIVI  AND  TRADE  UNIONISM  IRRECONCILABLE. 

“  A  Trade  Unionist  then  proceeds  to  point  out  how  irreconcil¬ 
able  are  the  collectivist  principles  of  Socialism  with  the  principles  upon 
which  Trade  Unionism  founded  itself. 

“  Trade  Unionism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
help.  It  is  a  combination  of  individuals  to  secure  for  the  individual  better 
wages,  shorter  hours,  improved  conditions  of  labour,  and  a  general  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  life.  Instead  of  weakening  his  home  life,  the  Trade  Unionist 
asks  for  better  remuneration  in  order  to  strengthen  it  by  making  it  happier, 
and  instead  of  wishing  to  surrender  his  children,  he  seeks,  by  making  their  lives 
pleasanter,  and  their  future  brighter,  to  rivet  them  more  closely  to  him.  Being 
invariably  skilled  and  eminently  practical  and  sensible,  he  resents  being  classed 
on  the  same  level,  and  being  paid  the  same  wages,  as  the  unskilled  worker.  He 
believes,  in  fact,  that  skill  and  ability  should  be  paid  for.  In  a  word,  he  prefers 
immediate  and  tangible  benefits  to  the  airy  nothings  of  roseate  dreams.  His 
training,  his  surroundings,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  future,  all  lead  him  from,  rather  than  towards.  Socialism.  .  .  . 

“  It  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  axioms  of  the  Trades  Union  leaders  to  look 
before  they  leap.  If  they  do  so  now,  they  will  think  twice  before  continuing 
their  advocacy  of  the  nationalization  of  any  industry.  A  little  consideration 
will  convince  them  that  the  State  as  an  employer  of  labour  is  infinitely  more 
powerful — more  exacting,  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  most  formidable 
combination  of  employers.  On  the  Continent  and  in  the  Colonies,  where  strikes 
have  taken  place  on  State-owned  railways,  they  have  generally  been  crushed 
with  a  vigour  and  a  ferocity  of  which  the  Trade  Unionists  of  this  country  have 
happily  no  experience.  Under  the  State-ownership  of  the  mines,  for  instance, 
the  miners  would  be  more  or  less  disciplined  hosts,  lacking  that  manly  independ¬ 
ence  and  individual  initiative  which  is  their  distinguishing  feature  now.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  so  certain  as  that  the  more  they  and  the  other  trades  approach  within 
measurable  distance  of  nationalization,  the  less  they  w’ill  like  it,  and  the  more 
resolved  they  will  be  to  retain  their  Trades  Unions.  They  whl  start  back  in 
affright  from  the  prospect  of  an  enormous  multiplication  of  Government  officials, 
and  the  slavery  of  excessive  red  tape,  detailed  regulations,  and  curtailment  of 
individual  liberty.  .  .  .” 

POLITICAL  CONTROL  WITHOUT  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT. 

In  spite  of  these  fundamental  differences  of  principle,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Trade  Unionists  have  permitted  their  organization 
be  largely  “  collared  by  Socialist  manipulators.  The  official 
Reports  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Labour  Party  show  that  in 
the  five  years,  1905-6,  1906-7,  1907-8,  1908-9  and  1909-10,  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  tlie  Labour  Parliamentary  fund  amounted  to  £38,793  14s.  Id. 
But  of  this  amount  Socialist  societies  subscribed  only  £829  8s.  Id.  This 
insignificant  financial  support  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  influence 
wielded  by  Socialists  over  the  political  actions  of  the  Party.  And 
as  time  goes  on,  and  Socialism  makes  further  inroads  among,  and 
gains  a  corresponding  increase  of  power  over,  the  Trade  Unions,  the 
disparity  appears  only  to  become  more  pronounced.  Among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Trade  Unions  Socialism  is  certainly  making  headway. 
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but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  enrolled  members, 
who,  as  skilled  and  well-paid  artisans  and,  to  some  extent,  “  capitalists," 
represent  the  organized  aristocracy  of  British  labour,  are  really  con¬ 
vinced  Socialists.  It  is  rather  to  be  feared  that,  being  over-disposed 
to  live  in  their  past,  they  are  too  little  inclined  to  take  stock  of  the 
insidious  diversion  which  endangers  their  movement  at  the  present 
time  or  to  think  out  its  possible  results  in  the  future.  As  a  result, 
Trade  Unionists  as  a  whole  are  paying  for  the  privilege  of  being  mis¬ 
represented  by  Socialists  in  Parliament.  The  situation  was  cynically 
“  sized  up  "  by  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  in  The  Clarion  of  January  15, 
1909,  when  he  wrote  : — 

“  I  believe,  and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  will  welcome  correction,  that  the  basis  of 
the  union  between  the  Socialists  and  the  Labour  Party  is  a  financial  one.  1  can 
see  no  reason  for  a  union  so  close  as  to  amount  almost  to  absorption  except  the 
reason  I  mention — that  the  Labour  Par^  can  help  the  Socialists  with  funds.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  healthy  state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  necessary  state 
of  affairs.  1  think  the  Socialists  could  finance  their  own  members.  I  think  they 
ought  to  finance  their  own  members.  Those  are  my  opinions.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  quarrel  about  them.*’ 

On  August  4,  1910,  The  yew  Age  (Sccialist)  admits  the  same 
thing  : — 

It  has  always  lain  in  the  mouth  of  the  critics  of  Socialist  politicians  that 
we  have  jockeyed  the  Trade  Unions  into  supporting  Socialist  views.  We  resent 
that  charge,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  partly  true.” 

The  exchange  of  financial  dependence  for  political  control  by 
the  Socialists  ha^  never  been  more  crudely  expressed.  But  even 
such  outspoken  statements  as  these  have  fail^  to  disturb  the  prevail¬ 
ing  lethargy  of  Trade  Unionists  generally — a  condition  which  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  carefully  fostered  by  the  diplomatic  attempts  of  the 
I.L.P.  spokesmen  to  prove  the  identity  of  Socialist  and  Trade  Unionist 
interests  upon  every  possible  occasion. 

SIGNS  OF  AN  ANTI-SOCIALIST  MOVEIVIENT. 

Signs,  nevertheless,  are  not  wanting  of  the  inevitable  anti-Socialist 
movement  in  the  Trade  Unions.  Though  the  issue  is  impossible  to 
forecast  at  present,  its  beginnings  have  been  indicated  not  only  in  the 
independent  tendencies  displayed  b}"  the  Conservativ’e  Welsh  miners, 
but  also  in  the  memorable  case  of  “  Osborne  v.  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,"  which  was  finallv  decided  by  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  Society  on  December  21,  i909.  They  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  given  on  November  28,  1908.  It  was 
alter  this  that,  on  December  17,  1908,  in  Portli,  at  a  meeting  of 
Conservative  miners  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

“  That  this  meeting,  representing  Conservative  minens  of  South  Wales 
who  are  members  of  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  resolve  to  take  a 
test  case  into  law  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Parliamentary  levies  illegally 
extracted  from  us  during  the  last  five  years.” — Western  Mail,  December  18,  1908. 

The  two  following  judgments  came  in  the  natural  course.  On 
February  4,  1909,  Judge  Bryn  Roberts  gave  judgment  at  Pontypridd 
County  Court  in  the  action  brought  by  a  collier,  and  heard  on  January 
27,  against  the  &outh  Wales  Miners’  Federation  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  defendants  from  levying  money  for  the  support  of 
Members  of  Parliament.  His  Honour  decided  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount  he  had  paid  under  the  levy,  and  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  making  any  levy  for  the 
prohibited  object  on  the  plaintiff  in  future.  On  February  5,  1909,  a 
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decision  on  Trade  Union  levies  for  M.P.s  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyce 
in  the  case  of  Turner  v.  The  London  Society  of  Compositors.  His  Lord- 
ship  made  an  interlocutory  order  restraining  the  society  from  appl3^ing 
its  funds  to  these  purposes. 

Then,  on  February  7,  1910,  after  the  House  of  Lords’  decision,  a 
ballot  was  taken  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  on  the 
question  whether  a  levy  shall  be  made  towards  the  Parliamentary  Fund. 
^"ery  few  members  troubled  to  vote,  but  of  those  who  did  more  than  a 
quarter  voted  against  contributing,  the  figures  being  4,610  for  and 
1,556  against.  Since  then  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of  injunc¬ 
tions  being  applied  for  to  prevent  the  use  of  Trade  Union  funds  for 
political  purposes. 

On  July  4,  1910,  a  declaration  and  injunction  was  granted  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wortley,  member  of  the  United  Patternmakers,  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  v  as  not  entitled  to  apply  an^"  part  of  its  funds  for  political  purposes. 
On  July  8,  1910,  in  the  Lancashire  Chancery  Court,  at  Manchester, 
before  Vice-Chancellor  Leigh  Clare,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Buck  and  S.  Hassall 
sued  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Typographical  Society  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  all  other  members  who  objected  to  use  of  the  society’s 
funds  for  political  purposes.  The  Vice-Chancellor  granted  the  injunc¬ 
tion  asked  for.  In  the  Chancery  Division  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady 
granted  an  injunction  applied  for  by  Mr.  J.  Parr,  a  member,  restraining 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners’  Federation  and  the  Havannah  and 
Southport  Branch  of  Miners  from  using  their  funds  for  political  pur¬ 
poses.  On  July  15,  1910,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce,  one  Fisher  moved  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Derb^^shire 
Miners’  Association  from  using  their  funds  for  political  purposes.  The 
defendants  gave  an  undertaking  to  this  effect,  and  no  order  was  made 
on  the  motion.  A  similar  order  was  taken  in  the  case  of  Wright  v. 
the  North  Wales  IVIiners’  Association.  An  injunction  was  also  granted 
in  the  Chancery  Di\dsion  against  the  Devonport  Government  Dock 
Labourers’  Union,  restraining  them  from  using  their  funds  for  political 
purposes. 

One  other  incident,  indicating  the  anti-SociaUst  movement  among 
Trade  L^nionists,  is  worth  mention.  In  the  by-election  of  Aj^ril,  1910, 
in  the  Crewe  Division  of  Cheshire,  Mr.  McLaren,  the  Radical  candidate, 
referring  is  his  election  address,  dated  April  18,  1910,  to  the  Osborne 
judgment,  said  : — 

“  I  win  vote  for  restoring  the  law  with  regard  to  Trades  Union  funds  to  the 
position  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  stand  before  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Osborne  v.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.” 

This  is  interesting,  because  instinctively  he  adopted  the  Socialist 
attitude.  But  it  is  clear  that  many  of  his  Trade  Unionist  constitu¬ 
ents,  who  objected  to  the  compulsory  le\\y  b\"  the  Socialists, 
disliked  Mr.  McLaren ’s  bald  and  hasty  declaration.  For,  in  deference 
to  this  feeling,  he  promptly  qualified  his  views.  In  The  Times  of 
April  25,  1910,  the  following  statement  of  his  views,  as  qualified, 
appeared.  The  statement  was  given  to  The  Times'  correspondent  by 
Mr.  McLaren  himself  : — 

“  I  am  in  favour  of  Trades  Unions  being  allowed  the  legal  liberty  they  had 
before  to  make  a  levy  for  Parliamentary  purposes,  though  it  be  outside  the  strict 
and  original  scope  of  Trade  Unionism.  But  the  poxuer  to  make  that  levy  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  conscience  cla'ose.  I  see  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
enacting  that  no  man  should  be  prejudiced  in  regaixl  to  the  other  benefits  of 
his  Trade  Union,  if,  owing  to  conscientious  convictions  or — the  same  thing — 
differences  of  political  opinion,  he  decided  not  to  pay  a  levy  for  Parliamentary 
purposes.” 
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Tin's  incident  is  only  additional  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  move¬ 
ment  among  Tnule  Unionists  who  are  opposed  to  Soeiaiism. 

“The  movement,’'  said  a  writer  in  The  Times  of  Januarv  19 

1909 

“  Not  only  threatens  a  heavy  blow  to  Socialism,  but  it  may  well  split  the  unions 
and  put  the  statesmanship  of  our  public  men  to  the  severest  test.  It  is  the  first 
shock  of  a  great  conflict  which  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  The  depend¬ 
ence  of  Socialism  on  Trade  Lnions  is  a  fatal  weakness,  because  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  antagonism  between  the  two  which  may  be  covered  up  for  a  time,  but 
must  eventually  make  itself  felt.  There  is  a  similar  antagonism  between  Socialism 
and  co-operation,  as  the  leaders  of  the  latter  movement^  clearer  sighted  than 
many  of  the  Trade  Union  leaders,  have  perceived  all  along.  They  have  refused  to 
play  Sinbad  to  the  Independent  Labour  Party’s  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  If  the  Trade 
lnions,  who  have  bent  their  neck  to  the  yoke,  seize  the  opportunity  to  shake  him 
off,  he  will  have  to  w'alk  on  his  own  legs,  and  then  we  shall  know  his  real  turn  of 
speed. 

The  struggle  is  bound  to  come.  It«  event  will  be  the  test  of  the 
success  of  the  permeation  policy,”  and  upon  that  event  much  will 
depend  for  the  future  of  political  Socialism  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


SOCIALISM  IN  RELATION  TO 
IMPERIAL  PROBLEMS. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  political  Socialism  to  certain  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  national  politics  and  national  life,  we  must  remind 
our  readers  once  more  of  the  wide  divergences  which  exist  among 
Socialists  upon  all  subjects.  Having  done  so,  we  shall  content  ourselves, 
60  far  as  ^ssible,  with  citations  illustrating  the  kind  of  teaching  which, 
whether  disavowed  by  other  Socialists  or  not,  is  continually  carried 
on  as  a  part  of  the  Socialist  propaganda  of  the  day. 


SOCIALIS.M  AND  I2VIPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

Under  this  head  it  must  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  Socialist  propa- 
gan  a  generally  aims  at  the  substitution  of  a  new  cosmopolitan  sense 
or  the  instincts  and  traditions  of  nationality  and  patriotism.  The 
complete  realization  of  the  “  brotherhood  of  mankind  ”  implies,  of 
course,  the  overthrow  of  States  and  Monarchies,  and  the  abolition  of 
ron  J^rs.  The  existence  of  standing  armies  is  recognized  by  Socialists 
a  bar  to  this  object ;  and  they  tackle  the  difficulty  with  character¬ 
istic  diversity  of  plans.  There  are  those  Socialists,  in  the  first  place, 
universal  disarmament.  Secondly,  there  are  the  Socialists 
who  accept,  for  the  present,  the  necessity  for  the  continued  mainten¬ 
ance  ot  military  forces,  Avhether  for  purposes  of  national  defence  (pend- 

world)  or  for  immediate  use  as  an  instrument 
fr..  r  revolution.”  On  the  first  class  we  need  waste  no  time, 

IS  too  visionary  an  ideal  in  these  days  to  win  many 
^vhomsoever  it  is  preached.  Of  the  preaching  of 
tn  ^ve  may  now  give  some  examples,  leaving  our  readers 

to  judge  for  themselves  the  underlying  motive 

A  CITIZEN  ARMY  FOR  REVOLUTIONARY  PURPOSES. 

fo-ffay  be  county  would 

of  hired  mercsnlrip<!  as  our  standing  army 

“'v— 


•  T.  Kennedy,  in  Foru^rT^T^ay  2o,  ,907.  reprinted  In  Tke  Social  Dcnocrat  for  June,  1907. 
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“  .  .  .  There  is  at  present  no  country  so  superior  to  any  other  that 
its  working  class  should  get  themselves  killed  in  its  defence.  In  case  of  mobUiaia- 
tion  the  proletariat  should  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  by  an  insurrection  against 
their  rulers  to  establish  the  Socialist  or  Communist  regime.  Rebellion  sooner  than 
war  I  .  .  .  We  would  seize  the  moment  to  attempt  the  revolution,  to  place 

our  hands  on  the  social  wealth  to-day  usurped  by  a  minority.  .  .  . 

Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  speaking  in  Sutton  Coldfield  on  August 
2,  1909,  drew  a  lesson  for  British  Socialists  from  the  revolutionary 
fighting  in  Barcelona.  He  said  : — 

**  •  •  •  The  Socialist  and  Anarchist  movement  there  (in  Spain)  thought 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  great  uprising  to  overthrow  by  force  the  reigning  power 
and  set  up  a  new  order  of  society.  They  had  justification  for  it.  .  .  .  Trained 
troops  and  machine  guns  had  been  brought  out.  .  .  .  The  lesson  they  (in 

Great  Britain)  had  to  learn  from  this  was  that  so  long  as  political  power,  with 
the  control  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  class,  they 
were  more  or  less  at  their  mercy,  and  the  first  work  that  lay  to  their  hands  was 
to  get  control  of  the  political  machine  and  become  masters  of  both  the 
services.  •  .  — Birmingham  Daily  Post ^  Augaat  1909. 

The  arming  of  the  people  is  a  political  measure.  It  can,  under 
certain  circumstances,  cost  just  as  much  as  a  standing  army,  but  it  iS  needed 
for  the  safety  of  the  democracy  in  order  to  deprive  the  Government  of  its  most 
important  weapon  against  the  people  .  .  .  ”t 

“  .  .  .  The  ruling  class  will  not  be  made  to  submit  to  law  and  order 

which  is  not  their  law  and  order,  except  by  overwhelmingly  superior  force.  No¬ 
body  supposes  that  in  such  a  contest  the  people  could  win  against  the  ruling 
class  unless  they  had  been  able  first  to  win  over  the  army.  .  .  .  With  the 

armed  nation  there  would  be  no  winning  over  required.  An  armed  nation — 
whatever  it  may  do  or  submit  to — is  essentially  a  free  nation,  and  whatever  such 
a  nation  determines  upon,  that  it  can  do  and  have.  .  . 

The  import  of  these  propagandist  utterances  is  sufficiently  clear. 
The  Socialist  press  and  Socialist  speeches  furnish  from  day  to  day  even 
less  delicately  expressed  intimations  of  the  ultimate  end  of  the  “  class 
war.'"  The  S.D.F.  programme  (see  p.  23)  demands  as  an  immediate 
reform  "  the  abolition  of  the  standing  array  and  the  substitution  of 
a  citizen  force — to  what  end  we  have  now  seen.  Meanwhile  Socialists 
spare  no  effort  to  discredit  the  regular  array,  both  in  its  own  eyes  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large.  During  the  last  year  or  two  an  active 
campaign  has  been  conducted  by  the  distribution,  both  in  military 
and  civilian  circles,  of  Socialist  literature  of  an  inflammatory  and  even 
treasonable  character,  calculated  to  make  the  soldier  dissatisfied  with 
the  conditions  of  his  service,  and  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.  Some  examples  of  this  phase  of  the  propaganda  are 
appended  : — 

DISCREDITING  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

“  .  .  ,  We  are  told  that  the  advantage  of  our  present  military  system  ia 

that  it  is  not  compulsory.  .  .  .  The  freedom  of  the  average  recruit  to  join  the 

army  (sic)  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  fi-eedom  of  an  unemployed  workman  to  work 
for  lower  wages  than  the  recognized  rate  of  w’ages,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
prostitute  .  .  .  ”§ 

“  If  you  are  to  fight  for  patriotism  and  country  ...  let  not  those 
who  are  to  tight  remain  a  pariah  class  apart,  bereft  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
regarded  by  the  upper  classes  as  something  to  be  avoided-  ,  .  .  The  system 

of  trial  by  courts-martial  is  a  mere  farce  and  a  mockery,  .  .  .  Remember 

that  the  late  War  Minister,  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  compared  the  soldier  to  the 
Chinese  coolie  in  South  Africa.  This  is  how  you  are  looked  upon  by  the  very 
l>eople  who  use  you  as  food  for  powder  in  the  interest  of  their  class.  Now  is  the 
time  for  all  who  wish  you  well  to  demand  the  abolition  of  military  law,  the  civiliz¬ 
ing  of  military  service,  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  citizen  force.  .  .  .”|| 

•  Horv6,  quoted  in  The  Soeitilist^  October,  1907. 

t  Karl  Kautsky  in  “  The  Social  Revolution/'  p.  4. 

X  H.  Quelch  in  The  Social  Democrat  tor  October.  1907. 

5  The  Social  Democrat,  June,  1907. 

U  S.D.F.  Leaflet,  “  An  appeal  to  Soldiers.”  • 
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Some  indication  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  citizen  army  wliiclr  is  the 
ideal  of  Socialists  is  given  in  their  perpetual  decrying  of  that  system 
of  courts-martial  which  long  practice  and  experience  has  justified  as 
essential  to  military  discipline.  The  demand  for  the  abolition  of  courts- 
martial  is  an  item  of  the  S.D.F.  programme.  From  other  hints  it 
may  be  gathered  that  a  very  high  order  of  discipline  would  be  unlikely 
to  be  the  mark  of  the  Socialist  citizen  force.  An  actual  scheme  for  its 
establishment  was  evolved  by  Mr.  W.  Thorne,  the  Socialist  M.P. 
Having  previously  publicly  dissociated  himself  from  all  co-operatiori 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  Territorial  Force  in  his  own  division, 
Mr.  Thome  set  himself  to  construct  a  Bill  of  his  own,  which  was  pub¬ 
lish^  in  Justice  on  August  29,  1908.  Clause  14  of  Mr.  Thorne’s 
projected  measure  ran  as  follows  : — 

Every  j^i^n  of  the  Citizen  Force  from  the  time  he  commences  trainine 
shall  be  provided  with  arms  and  accoutrements  which  be  Shall  retain  in  his  own 
possession.” 

irreverent  critic  at  the  time  suggested  that,  for  the  sake  of 
completene^,  the  clause  required,  as  an  amendment,  the  addition 
of  the  words  “  and  do  what  he  blooming  well  likes  with.”  That  is 
perhaps,  a  sufficient  comment. 


OUR  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  institution  of  a  citizen  army,  for  purely  home  defence  or  for 
revolutionary  purposes,  carries  with  it  the  determination  to  abandon 
India,  the  bnghtest  jewel  in  the  British  crown,”  to  her  fate. 

parrisi»r^*'wi  hold,”  writes  Mr.  Quelch,  “by  maintaining  an  alien 

garrison,  we  had  better  give  up.” 

This  military  necessity  would  be  only  in  consonance  with  Socialist 

grounds,  to  cut  India  adrift  from  British  support 

typical  samples  of  Socialist  utter- 
ances  on  the  non-military  question  : — 

ardentlv^riMiM^fkl^H  the  Indian  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 

araentiy  desire  the  destruction  of  British  rule  there.”t 

Mr.  Hyndman  recites  a  lengthy  resolution 
Tnriiin  T  ^  Socialist  meeting  of  sympathy  with  the 

todian  revolutionaries  imprisoned  by  the  Government  in  1908.  The 
end  of  his  resolution  is  as  follows 

British'  further  records  its  fervent  hope  that  this  infamous 

millmne  economic,  social,  and  political  life  out  of  230 

millions  of  people  will  ere  long  be  peaceably  or  forcibly  swept  away  for  ever.” 

a  humanity,”  British  Socialists  conduct 

Thev  deliberately  directed  to  the  creating  of  an  uprising  in  India, 
fellow  «<^count  of  the  possible  fate  of  250,000  of  their 

on  the  streno^r^?  success.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 

an  authSftv  nn  six  weeks  tour,  has  even  got  himself  accepted  as 
hav^beco^rw®  his  ignorant  ravings  on  the  subject 

hL  endor  “d  its^S^  the  I.L.P. 

pSy  ^  ^  ®  tn  its  official  organ  that 

thc^trema1,Sio'i;!‘ote  «f  constitutional  government  in  India  and 

Mr.  Hardie  S  Indian jicoplc.  We  believe  that 

— _ _ _ _ _ _ ^  ^  y  Mew,  and  the  party  will  stand  solidly 


H.  Queloh.  Daeiocracy  and  the  Armed  Nation.- 

i  “  The  Unr,S^  m  P-  '^9*- 

J  the  Unrea.  in  India  "  By  H.  M.  Hyndman. 
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with  him  in  conveying  to  the  Indian  people  the  strongest  expression  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  British  Socialists  in  their  struggle  against  social  and  political 
oppression.”* 

SOCIALISTS  AND  IMPERIALISM. 

The  Socialists’  attitude  to  British  rule  in  India  gives  the  clue  to 
the  manner  in  which  the}^  approach  Imperial  problems  generally. 
The  following  is  a  curious  but  not  uncharacteristic  sample.  Air. 
Hyndman  says  : — 

“  I  rejoice,  as  an  Englishman,  that  I  have  done  my  share  for  nearly  thirty 
years  to  expose  in  Europe,  America,  and  Asia  the  rascality  of  my  aristocratic  and 
plutocratic  countrymen.  ”t 

Another  pioneer  writes  : — 

.  We  are  Social  Democrats  and  Internationalists  first  and  Britons 
afterwards.  ...  We  would  not  raise  a  finger  to  prevent  the  break-up  of  the  British 
Empire.  .  .  . 

This  negative  attitude  of  insouciance  has  no  alternative  among 
the  generality  of  Socialists  except  a  positive  desire  to  see  the  downfall 
of  Britain’s  Empire  which  finds  frequent  and  open  avowal.  But  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford  suffers  from  some  qualms  of  common  sense  peculiar 
to  himself  in  regard  to  these  matters  of  Imperial  defence  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  w  as  moved  by  the  actualities  of  the  Navy  crisis  in  the  autumn 
of  1908  to  write  : — 

“  The  Labour  Party  to-day,  w'ith  their  boast  of  peaceful  intentions,  are 
dependent  for  their  existence  and  indebted  for  their  audience  to  the  British  fleet. 

Let  us  be  honest,  women  and  men  of  Britain.  Are  we  to  talk  peace  and 
brotherhood  under  the  shelter  of  an  ‘  overwhelming  naval  force  *  ?  Or  are  our 
fraternity  and  philanthropy  sufficiently  genuine  to  dispense  with  battleships  and 
rifles  ? 

“  I  mean  to  say  that  Imperialism  without  militarism  is  impossible.  Without 
arms  you  cannot  hold  the  dominant  place  in  an  armed  world.  You  cannot  rob 
other  people  and  hold  the  loot  by  means  of  sermons  on  brotherhood  and  prayers 
for  peace. 

“  Britain  must  defend  her  Empire — or  lose  it. 

‘‘  I  am  a  Little  Englander.  I  don’t  want  to  rule  an^-body,  nor  to  command 
anything.  The  world  is  welcome  to  my  shai* §e  of  the  Empire  any  day. 

“  But  I  recognize  that  to  lose  the  Empire,  to  be  attacked  and  defeated,  would  be 
a  bloody,  a  ruinous,  and  horrible  business. 

**  So  I  say  to  the  comrades :  What  is  your  policy  ?  If  you  do  not  believe  in 
defending  the  Empire,  are  you  willing  to  give  it  up  ?  If  you  are  willing  to  give  it  up, 
have  you  ever  reflected  what  an  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  policy  that 
would  be?  ”§ 

Without  accusing  Mr.  Blatchford  of  too  lofty  a  conception  of  the 
mission  of  the  British  Empire,  we  may  cite  this  pronouncement  as  an 
illustration  of  the  extraordinary  divergences  of  Socialists,  and  also  of 
the  threatenings  of  intelligence  which  sometimes  menace  even  the 
oldest  advocates  of  the  creed. 

In  the  Navy,  curiously  enough,  the  Socialists  appear  to  be  much 
less  interested  than  in  the  Army.  Among  some  who  use  arguments 
which  can  only  make  for  its  abolition  there  appears  to  be  a  temporizing 
and  illogical — but  eminently  sane — desire  for  its  retention.  When 
it  comes  to  the  manning  of  ships,  no  Socialist,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  sought  to  prove — as  in  the  case  of  the  Army — how^  much  better  a 
fighting  man  is  the  citizen  amateur  than  the  miserable  “  professional  ” 
hireling.  This  indifference  to,  or  hesitation  to  interfere  with,  the  Navy 

•  The  Ijtobour  Leader,  October  11,  1907. 

t  ‘‘Colonies  and  Dependencies,**  p.  11.  By  H.  M.  Hyndman. 

t  H.  Queich,  in  Justice,  August  29,  lOOS. 

§  The  Clarion,  September  i,  1908. 
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is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sea  forces,  for  obvious  reasons 
do  not  so  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  Socialist  mind  as  a  possible 
instrument  for  making  str  ikes  “  eflFective,^'  destroying  the  “  wicked 
capitalists,''  and  all  the  rest  of  the  social  revolution. 


SOCIALISM  AND  RELIGION. 


“  The  National  Council  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  repudiates  the 
attack  upon  Socialism  on  the  ground  that  Socialism  is  opposed  to  religion,  and 
declares  that  the  Socialist  movement  embraces  men  and  women  of  all  religions 
and  forms  of  belief,  and  offers  the  most  complete  freedom  in  this  respect  within 
its  ranks.  It  further  repudiates  the  char^  that  Socialism  is  antagonistic  to  the 
famQy  organization,  and  reminds  the  public  that  the  disintegration  of  the  family, 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  some  generations,  has  been  owing  to  the  creation  of 
slums,  the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  the  dragging  of  mothers  into 
workshops  and  factories,  owing  to  the  economic  pressure  created  by  low  wages, 
sweating,  and  other  operations  of  capitalism  which  the  anti-Socialist  campaign 
is  designed  to  support,  and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  Socialism  to  supplant.” 

The  above  is  a  resolution  passed  by  those  agile  anticipators 
of  the  ‘‘  jumping  cat,"  the  National  Council  of  the  I.L.P.,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  London  on  October  4,  1907.  The  Socialistic  propaganda  was 
at  that  time  coming  under  particularly  close  observation  in  view  of 
certain  recent  evidences  of  the  success  and  growth  of  the  movement ; 
and  some  of  the  forces  enlisted  in  alliance  with  it  were  being  throwm 
up  into  a  prominence  which  did  not  at  all  suit  the  Machiavellian  mani¬ 
pulators  of  the  I.L.P.  They  were  quick  to  throw  out  a  cloak  which 
might  serve  to  cover  over  some  of  the  less  presentable  aspects  of  the 
great  movement  for  “  the  regeneration  of  mankind." 


In  setting  out  this  resolution  of  the  I.L.P. 's  executive  we  have  done 
the  political  Socialists  all  the  justice  that  is  demanded.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  branches  of  Socialist  thought,  there  are  differences  of 
opimon.  But  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  interlaced 
With,  if  not  essentially  a  part  of,  the  Socialist  movement,  there  is 
.  a  conscious,  continuous,  and  deliberate  attack  upon  religion  and  its 
foundations.  We  shall  not  linger  in  argument  with  those  who  are 
Socialism  and  religion  have  no  relationship,  because 
^  Tn. accepts  contributions  from  the  pen  of 
^Ir.  PhUip  Snowden,  or  because  the  Reverend  Mr.  So-and-So  is  a  pro- 
fessi^  SocialLst  as  well  as  a  professing  Christian,  or  because  the  Rever¬ 
ed  Dr.  Somethmg-else  is  a  regular  subscriber  to  The  Labour  Leader. 
1  he  most  that  those  who  fear  the  results  of  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
ruth  can  pretend^  that  “  Socialism  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion," 
or  that,  as  the  I.L.P.  proclaim,  it  “  offers  the  most  complete  freedom  in 
this  respect  withm  its  ranks."  We  are  told  that  Socialism  is  an 
economic  t  eo^,  and  that  as  such  it  must  be  primarily  regarded — 
and  fought.  But  we  defy  contradiction  in  stating  that  the  further- 
economic  theory  is  sought  by  very  many  sections  and 
hpuJffTf  ^  adherents  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the  religious 

,«  fellow-men.  Religion,  and  especially  the  Christian 

SSr  Socialist  propagandists  a  pillar  of“the  established 

ft  It  must  be  undermined.  No  Socialist  attempts 

fLw  ^oiS.  any  part  of  the  Socialist  programme. 

fvstemTtSw  hardihood  to  deny  that  its  overthrow  is 

Tme  of  S&r  wr^hairpr^^  ■‘“f 

Which  will  explaiD  then,  Jvc,  ‘ 
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Mr*  Robert  Blatchford  will  scarcely  be  repudiated  as  a  pioneer 
of  Socialism  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Here  are  his  views  : — 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  Christianity  or  Buddhism  or  Judaism  or  Mahomedanism 
is  true.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  these  religions  is  necessary.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  of  them  affords  a  perfect  rule  of  life, 

I  deny  the  existence  of  a  Heavenly  Father.  I  deny  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  I  deny  the  Providence  of  God.  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  Testament.  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  Gospels.  I  do  not  believe  any 
miracle  ever  was  ])erformed.  I  do  not  believe  that  Christ  was  div^ine.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Christ  died  for  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  He  ever  rose  from  the 
dead.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  He  never  existed  at  all. 

“  I  deny  that  Christ  In  any  way  or  in  any  sense  ever  interceded  for  man  or 
saved  man  or  reconciled  God  to  man  or  man  to  God.  I  deny  that  the  love  or  the 
help  or  the  intercession  of  Christ,  or  Buddha,  or  Mahomet,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
of  any  use  to  any  man. 

“  I  do  not  Mieve  there  is  any  Heaven,  and  I  scorn  the  idea  of  HeU.”* 

Three  years  later  Mr.  Blatchford  wrote  : — 

“  I  took  my  own  course  years  ago,  .  .  .  believing  that  the  Christian 

religion  was  untrue,  and  believing  that  all  supernatural  religions  were  inimical 
to  human  progress,  and  foreseeing  that  a  conflict  between  Socialism  and  religion 
(so-called)  was  Inevitable,  I  attacked  the  Christian  religion.  .  .  .  It  had  to  be  done, 

and  it  will  have  to  be  finished.  No  half-and-half  measures  will  serve. 

I  believe  that  I  did  right  and  I  believe  that  I  did  wisely.  .  .  . 

Again,  the  same  authority  declares  : — 

“  The  man  who  waxes  eloquent  over  the  alleged  merits  of  the  Bible,  without 
attempting  to  meet  the  crushing  objections  that  the  Bible  is  not  true,  and  without 
recognizing  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  Bible  has  for  many  centuries  been 
a  prolific  cause  of  war,  of  hatred,  of  massacre,  of  torture,  of  schism,  and  hate, 
and  slavery,  and  persecution,  is  a  man  who  has  no  right  to  address  an  audience  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  its  influences. 

Such  are  the  views  of  religion  held  by  the  man  who  possesses 
probably  a  larger  personal  following  than  any  other  leader  of 
Socialist  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  recent  advertisement  of  the  new 
Free-thought  Socialist  League,  a  body  whose  title  sufficiently  betrays 
its  aims,  though  it  inadequately  describes  its  operations  : — 

“  The  Free-thought  Socialist  Le^ue  has  been  formed  to  combat  the  strong 
effort  now  being  made  by  many  Christians  to  *  nobble  ’  the  Socialist  movement, 
and  to  use  Socialism  to  save  their  dying  creed.  The  ‘  New  Theologians  ’  are 
the  most  active  in  this,  just  as  they  are  the  most  hypocritical  and  canting  of  all 
the  Christians.  Christism  can  never  be  anything  but  a  religion  for  slaves.  Socialism  is 
essentially  Atheistic,  and  Free-thought  is  the  pioneer  of  progress.  Therefore,  we 
call  upon  aU  Free-thinker  Socialists  to  join  the  Free-thought  Socialist  League, 
and  fight  the  insidious  efforts  of  the  Christians  to  kUl  the  Socialist  movement. 
Socialism  is  the  political  application  of  Secular  Philosophy,  and  is  consequently 
the  greatest  political  and  social  movement  in  the  world  to-day,  .  .  .  Free¬ 

thinkers  awake !  Remember  to-day  as  ever,  Christism  is  the  enemy.  Christ¬ 
ism  must  be  killed  before  humanity  can  triumph.” 

In  a  prominent  Socialist  weekly  review  we  read  the  following 
answer  to  the  argument  that  “  Socialism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  : — 

But  if  Socialism  is  a  theory  of  his  State  nothing  human  is  alien  to  it.  It  may 
be  true  that  no  one  of  the  sjiecific  theories  of  religion  or  marriage  so  far  put  forward 
by  Socialists  has  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Socialist  view  ;  but  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  such  an  admission  and  the  denial  that  Socialism 
has  any  concern  with  the  questions  at  all.  .  .  .  *"§ 


•  The  Clarion,  September  2a,  1904.  f  The  Clarion,  October  4  1907. 

t  The  Clarion,  February  14,  1908. 

§  The  New  Age,  October  10,  1907. 


A  leader  of  “  intellectual  Socialism,  second  only  to  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  in  influence,  proclaims  : — 

“  .  .  .  Socialism  utterly  despises  the  '  other  world  ’  with  all  its  stage 

properties— that  is,  the  present  objects  of  religion.  .  .  . 

And  again  : — 

“  ...  As  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  Christ,  with  its  one-sided,  intro¬ 

spective,  and  individualistic  character,  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  theory  of  modern  scientific  Socialism  can  for  one  moment 
call  it  Socialistic.  Socialism  has  no  sympathy  with  the  morbid,  eternally-revolving- 
in-upon-itself  transcendent  morality  of  the  gospel  discourses.  .  . 

Another  writer  describes  his  reasons?  for  the  deliberate  attack  : — 


“  Personally,  I  feel  called  upon  to  attack  Christianity  as  I  would  any  other 
harmful  delusion.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  theology  of  Jesus  any  more  than  I 
do  in  his  sociology.  It  is  no  use  pretending  that  Sialism  will  not  profoundly 
revolutionize  religion.  .  .  .  Happily,  Christianity  becomes  less  and  less. of  a 
power  every  day  .  .  . 


As  to  motive,  Mr.  Blatchford  may  be  cited  once  more  : — 

...  I  have  been  asked  why  I  have  ‘  gone  out  of  my  way  to  attack 
religion.’  In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  working  for  Socialism  when  I  attack  a 
religion  which  is  hindering  Socialism.  ...  1  oppo.se  the  Christian  religion 
because  I  do  not  think  the  Christian  religion  is  beneficial  to  mankind,  and 
because  I  think  it  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  humanism.  .  .  . 

We  have  purposely  selected  the  utterances  of  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Socialist  movement  and  directors  of  Socialist  tliought,  rather  than 
the  revolting  and  even  more  blasphemous  writings  and  speeches  of 
less  well-known  persons.  The  studied  purpovse  of  the  attack  upon 
religion  will,  we  think,  be  unmistakable  to  all  who  have  perused  the 
foregoing  extracts.  How  the  attack  is  developed  from  day  to  day 
may  be  observed  by  anyone  who  will,  for  instance,  take  a  casual  glance 
at  the  title  of  anti-reli^ous  lectures  to  be  delivered  under  Socialist 
auspices  as  advertised  in  the  Socialist  press,  or  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  keep  his  ears  open  at  a  Socialist  street  comer  meeting  here  and 
there.  At  a  recent  municipal  election  in  the  East  End  of  London  a 
handbill  in  the  following  terms  was  circulated  on  behalf  of  the  Socialist 
candidate : — 

If  you  vote  for  the  Municipal  Alliance  you  vote  against  Grod.  If  Christ  were 
in  Plaistow  Ward,  Christ  would  vote  for  Coe.” 


The  plea  advanced  in  the  handbill  is  not  more  astounding  than  the 
blasphemy  which  its  use  implies. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kirkdale  by-election,  in  1907,  the  connection  of 
this  anti-religious  propaganda  with  the  Socialist  political  campaign 
came  into  question  in  regard  to  the  Socialist  candidature  in  that 
contest,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Glasier,  one  of  the  leading 

lights  of  the  I.L.P.,  makes  some  notable  admissions.  Mr.  Glasier 
wrote  : — § 


TIT  affirm  (at  the  Kirkdale  election)  that  the  book  containing 

Mr.  iJlatchford  s  att^k  on  Christianity  was  not  sold  at  Socialist  meetings.  Our 
^emy  knew  that.  We  could  not  deny  that  a  special  edition  of  The  Clarion— B.n 
^tion  containing  Mr.  Hill  s  election  address,  and  filled  chiefly  with  articles  on 
Socialism  from  Mr.  Blatchford  s  writings— had  been  distributed  from  the  Labour 

that  leaflets  on  Socialism  bearing 
.  .  .  Therefore 

for  circulafinr\T  Socialist  propaganda  was  in  no  sense  responsible 

for  circulating  Mr.  Blatchford  s  anti-religious  credo.  Nor  could  we  take  refuge 

t  tham  g  pamphlet,  “  Wag  Jesus  a  Socialist  ?  '* 

I  K.  Blatchford’s  pamphlet,  “  God  and  My  Xeiglibour.** 

5  Labour  Leader ^  October  4,  1907. 
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in  the  feeble  protestation  that  the  election  issues  of  The  Clarion  and  the  election 
leaflets  of  The  Clarion  contained  no  Atheistic  propaganda.  .  .  .  The  Clarion  has 
been  denounced  from  half  the  pulpits  of  our  country  as  an  organ  of  Atheism.  ...  I 
acknowledge  that  the  assertion  that  Socialism  and  Atheism  were  in  some  instances 
associated  could  not  be  denied.  .  .  .  ** 

THE  FAMILY  AND  SEX  QUESTIONS. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  relation  of  the  Socialist 
propaganda  to  religion  generally,  we  need  not,  perhaps,  expatiate  at 
great  length  upon  its  bearing  on  family  life  and  the  marriage  laws. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  S.D.F.  includ^  in  its  object  the 
establishment  of  “  social  and  economic  equality  between  the  sexes,'' 
and  that  this  “  object has  been  adopted  verbatim  by  the  I.L.P. 
A  vast  amount  of  Socialist  literature  has  been  w  ritten  upon  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  ;  and  it  wdll  be  found  that  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  the  “  thinkers  of  the  mov^ement  have  almost 
universally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  abolition  of  exclusive 
proprietary  rights  and  the  institution  of  social  equality  and  uniformity 
involve  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  existing  code.” 

In  striking  at  private  property  Socialism  strikes  at  that  which 
is  the  prop  and  foundation  of  the  family.  Even  the  mildest  Socialists 
are,  therefore,  thus  far  accessories  to  that  destruction  which  their 
more  thoroughgoing  “  comrades  ”  aim  at  in  a  more  open  manner. 
From  the  very  beginning  Socialism  must  find  itself — if  the  more  timid 
advocates  would  but  stop  to  reason — in  conflict  with  the  institution 
of  the  family  and  the  sanctity  of  home  life.  The  framers  of  Socialist 
programmes,  from  the  S.D.F.  upw-ards  and  dowmw’ards,  contemplate- 
not  only  State  education,  but  State  maintenance  for  the  children. 
Not  merely  the  rights  but  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood  are- 
denied  ;  and  it  is  quite  idle  to  pretend  otherwise. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  the  Socialist  M.P.,  discussing  educational 
questions  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Ipswich,  on  September  5, 
1909,  declared  that  : — 

“  ...  He  declined  to  admit  that  children  were  merely  the  private  property- 
of  their  parents.  They  had  long  ceased  to  be  ;  they  were  State-items.  .  .  .*** 

That  pithy  statement  may  be  accepted  as  a  comprehensive  con¬ 
densation  of  the  projiaganda  begun  by  the  ‘  ‘  intellectuals  ”  and  carried 
on  by  the  spokesmen  of  political  Socialism.  All  Socialists  contem¬ 
plate  the  abolition  of  private  property.  The  “  intellectual  ”  Socialists 
almost  universally  contemplate  the  abolition  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie.  The  destruction  of  home  life  and  the  family  follows, 
as  a  logical  and  necessary  corollary,  from  this  double  attack.  The 
famous  Manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels  declares  : — 

.  The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a  matter  of  course  when  its  com¬ 
plement  (private  capital)  vanishes.  Bourgeois  marriage  is  in  reality  a  system  of 
wives  in  common,  and  thus,  at  the  most,  what  the  Communists  might  possibly  be- 
reproached  with  is  that  they  desire  to  introduce  instead  of  a  hypocritically- 
concealed,  an  openly-legalized  community  of  women.  .  .  .  ”t 

It  is  no  part  of  our  province  to  instruct  ministers  of  religion  in  the^ 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  position.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  among  some  ministers  and  their  congregations  there  exists  a 
sentimental  semi-sympathy  w  ith  Socialism,  largely  due,  as  we  believe, 
to  a  blissful  ignorance  of  the  tendency  of  Socialist  teaching.  To  all 
such,  in  that  belief,  we  venture  to  submit,  as  a  matter  demanding 

*  East  Anglian  Times^  September  6,  1909. 

t  Marx  and  Engels*  i‘  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party.’* 
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ver^^  serious  consideration,  the  extracts  which  we  now  append  from 
Socialist  propagandists  as  “authoritative"'  and  “  responsible "  as 
can  be  found. 


Two  champions  of  the  S.D.F.  wTite  : — 

“  What  is  the  position  of  Socialism  towards  the  question  of  marriage  as  at 
present  constituted  ?  The  existing  monogamio  relation  is  simply  the  outcome  of 
the  institution  of  private  or  individual  property.  .  .  .  When  private  property 
ceases  to  be  the  fulcrum  around  which  the  relations  between  the  sexes  turn,  any 

attempt  at  coercion,  moral  or  material,  in  these  relations  must  necessarily  become 
repugnant  .  . 

A  former  leader  of  the  Fabians  writes  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  Socialist  no  more  regards  the  institution  of  marriage  as  a  per¬ 
manent  thing  than  he  regards  a  state  of  competitive  industrialism  as  a  permanent 
thing.  .  -  . 

Mr.  Belfort  Bax  declares  : — 


“ .  .  .  .  Both  legalized  monogamic  marriage  and  prostitution  are  based 
essentially  on  commercial  considerations.  The  one  is  purchase,  the  other  hire.  -  - 

The  chief  of  the  Transatlantic  “  intellectual  "  concurs  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  one  has  sold  her  person  for  money  under  cover  of  marriage — the 
other  has  done  the  same  thing  outside  marriage.  .  .  .'*§ 

Mrs,  Ethel  Snowden,  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  political 
Socialism  in  the  British  Parliament,  writes  :  — 

**  •  •  •  ^  8.t  present,  the  ‘  unfortunate  woman  ■  be  regarded  as  a  necessity 

ui  those  days  of  advanced  thought  and  increased  opportunities  (t.e.  under 
bocialism),  then  her  status  must  be  raised.  She  must  not  be  an  acknowledged 
necessity  and  a  scorned  outcast  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  case  now.  Her  position 
in  the  State  will  be  clearly  defined.  She  will  be  held  to  be  performing  a  necessary 
social  service.  .  .  . 

Other  extracts  indicating  one  phase  or  another  of  the  projected 
development  are  appended  : — 

1  i  unions  (under  Socialism)  will  be  unions  of  affection  and  esteem, 
and  chUdren,  as  of  old,  will  primarily  be  the  children  of  the  mother.  Her  right 
to  sel^t  the  father  of  her  own  children  is  absolute.  In  such  a  society  all  children 

X*  *®^*^*”’^^®**  Seventh  Commandment  will  become 

practically  obsolete.  ..." 

/kna  ^  Socialistic  State,  no  woman  will  be  economically  dependent  upon  any 
one  man.  .  .  if  she  should  have  children  she  will  be  salaried,  or  otherwise  sup¬ 
ported,  awording  to  the  number  and  the  healthiness  of  her  offspring.  .  .  .  Afree 
woman,  she  will  thus  be  able  to  give  her  love  freely.  .  .  .  "  ^ 

*  *  -ii  every  child  born,  the  State  will  make  provision.  Either  the 
mother  be  paid  so  much  per  child  so  long  as  it  lives  and  thrives,  as  her  wages 

Society  in  bearing  and  rearing  it  or  her  absolute 
independence  of  her  husband  will  be  secured  in  some  other  way. 

nrAu:«f«  State  is  to  guarantee  wages,  it  is  bound  in  self -protection  to 

provide  that  no  person  shall  be  born  without  its  consent.  The  State  is  to  sanction 
the  number  of  births  ;  aU  others  are  immoral,  because  anti-social.  As  national 
a  larger  number  of  births  would  be  aUowed,  or  a  larger  sum 

receive  “““.u  “LT''®  An  unsanctioned  birth  would 

utt.iif  1 state,  and  in  time  of  over-population  it  might  bo 
needful  to  punish,  positively  or  negatively,  both  father  and  mother.  .  .  .  ”tt 

W  these  citations  from  current  Socialist  literature  to  speak 

for  themselves.  Their  doctrme  may  be  disowned,  whether  from  politi- 
cal  caution  or  sincere  revulsion,  by  some  Socialists.  They  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  amplified  and  accentuated  by  citations  from 

tt  K.  Pearls,  ;-7ocialism  and  s“®“'  Soclall.t/' 
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Socialist  propagandist  productions  to  which  we  have  no  desire  to  give 
a  wider  publicity  than  they  already  possess.  They  cannot,  in  the 
Judgment  of  any  careful  observer,  be  dissociated  from  the  Socialist 
campaign.  The  S.D.F.  and  kindred  Socialist  organizations  expressly 
include  Church  disestablishment  in  their  programme.  The  I.L.P. 
encourages  the  widest  latitude  among  its  adherents  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  secularization  of  education  is  almost  universally 
demanded  by  Socialists  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  The  very  foundation 
of  their  political  campaign  is  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  gospel 
of  hate.  With  these  preliminaries — the  stock-in-trade  of  the  platform 
campaign — “  intellectual  Socialism  is  preparing  the  way  for  a  riot 
of  licence  and  irreligion  which  the  finest  phrases  of  its  most  eloquent 
exponents  cannot  disguise. 

ATTEMPTED  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
SOCIALISM. 

The  student  inclined  to  research  w  ill  find  that  some  records  exist 
of  attempts,  upon  a  great  or  small  scale,  to  put  Socialistic  theory  into 
practice.  There  is,  of  course,  the  historic  period  of  the  social  upheaval 
in  France.  Of  that  w^e  have  already  made  mention.  Prominent 
among  the  early  experimenters  upon  a  minor  scale  in  England 
and  America  was  Robert  Owen,  who  founded  in  1835  the  society  with 
the  pretentious  title  of  The  Association  of  All  Classes  of  All  Nations.” 
The  motive  of  Owen^s  career  was  undoubtedly  a  philanthropic  and 
humane  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  his  fellow-men,  coupled  with 
an  inherent  want  of  faith  in  the  political  reforms  of  the  day.  A  success¬ 
ful  pioneer  of  the  improvement  of  the  cotton  industry,  he  had  gained 
liis  early  experience  and  convictions  in  the  heat  and  stress  of  the 
industrial  revolution  ;  and  he  had  much  that  was  in  sympathy  with,  if 
also  some  differences  from,  his  French  contemporaries  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier,  His  scheme  was  to  establish  Socialist  colonies  to  be  autocrati¬ 
cally  directed  until  such  time  as  each  community  of  workers  was 
trained  to  govern  itself.  He  was  no  revolutionary.  Indeed  in  1817 
he  submitt^  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  his  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Socialist  communities.  Each  of  these  w^as 
intended  to  be  a  self-supporting  unit,  and  the  founder  aimed  at  providing 
work  for  all  within  it  under  ideal  conditions.  The  problem  of  over¬ 
population  he  solved  (in  theory,  for  it  w^as  never  put  to  the  proof  of 
practice)  by  propounding  that  whenever  one  colony  became  too  crowded 
another  should  be  instituted,  till  the  whole  w^orld  was  turned  into  one 
vast  but  united  Ow^enist  republic.  His  failure  was  disastrous  and 
complete.  Like  most  Socialists,  he  took  no  accoimt  of  human  nature 
or  social  evolution.  He  misread  the  economic  conditions  of  his  day, 
and  under-estimated  the  force  of  circumstances  which  even  the  supposed 
magic  of  his  theories  failed  to  influence.  His  attacks  upon  the  historic 
religions  and  the  marriage  laws  were  also  a  fatal  stumbling-block. 
The  temporary  autocratic  direction  of  his  communities,  to  w^liich  he  had 
first  pimied  faith,  was  abandoned  as  unw’orkable  ;  but  confusion  was 
worse  confounded  when  they  w'ere  left  to  govern  themselves.  Within 
little  more  than  a  decade  from  the  first  birth  of  the  movement  the  Ow^en- 
ist  experiment  had  taken  its  place  among  the  failures  of  attempted 
Socialism. 

The  United  States  of  America  at  this  time  appeared  to  offer  a 
very  fruitful  soil  for  the  institution  of  these  Socialistic  communities. 


But’these  artificial  experiments  no  more  took  root  there  than  elsewhere, 
as  the  follo\^ing  tabulated  summary  of  their  short-lived  careers  Avill 
show. 


AMERICAN  EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  OWEN  EPOCH,  1825  30. 


Names  and  address. 


Particulars, 


Fate. 


Blue  Spring  Community,  Indiana. 
Co-operative  Society,  Pennsylvania. 
Coxsackie  Community,  New  York. 
Forrestville  Community,  Indiana, 
Franklin  Community,  New  York. 
Heverstraw  Community,  New  York. 

Kendal  Community,  Ohio. 

Macluria,  Indiana. 

New  Harmont,  Indiana. 

Nashoba,  Tennessee, 

Yellow  Spring  Community,  Ohio. 


60  members,  325  acres. 

80  members,  120  acres. 

200  members, 200  acres. 
1,200  acres. 

900  members,  30,000 
€u;res. 

15  members,2,000acres. 
•75  to  100  families. 


Lasted  a  short  time. 
History  unknown. 
Expired  in  debt,  2  years. 
Duration,  1  year. 

History  unknown. 

Debt  $12,000  ;  duration, 
5  months. 

Duration,  2  years. 
Duration,  2  years. 
Duration,  nearly  3  years. 

Duratioli,  about  3  years. 
Duration,  3  months. 


EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  FOURIER  EPOCH.  1850  52. 


Brook  Farm,  Massachusetts. 
Clarkson  Industrial  Association, 
New  York. 

Clarmont  Phalanx,  Ohio. 

Hopedale,  Massachusetts. 


Jefferson  Industrial  Association, 
New  York. 

Leraysville  Phalanx,  Pennsylvania. 
Marlboro’  Association,  Ohio. 


Alphadelphia  Phalanx,  Michigan.  500  members,  2,814  Duration,  5  years. 

acres. 

115  members, 200  acres.  Duration,  5  years. 

,  420  members,  2,000  Duration,  9  months, 
acres, 

120  members,  900  acres  Debt  $19,000  ;  duration, 

!  2  years. 

,200  members,  500  Survived  through  various 
j  acres.  |  constitutional  alter- 

I  ations  for  18  years. 

Integral  Phalanx,  Illinois.  30  families,  508  acres.  Duration,  17  months. 

,  400  members,  1,200  History  unknown, 
acres, 

.  40  members,  300  acres.  Duration,  8  months, 

24  members.  A  load  of  debt,  existed  4 

years. 

30,000  acres.  (No  further  particulars. 


M’Kean  and  Co.  Association,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Moorhouse  Union,  New  York.  [120,000  acres. 
North  American  Phalanx,  New 
Jersey, 

Northampton  Association,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Ohio  Phalanx. 


One-mention  (of  one  mind)  Com¬ 
munity,  Pennsylvania. 

Prairie  Home  Community,  Ohio. 

Karitan  Bay  Union,  New  Jersey. 
Skanarteles  Community,  New  York. 

Social  Beform  Unity,  Pennsylvania. 

Sodus  Bay  Phalanx,  New  York. 

Spring  Farm  Association,  Wisconsin. 

Sylvania  Association,  Pennsylvania. 


112 

members. 

6,738 

130 

acres. 

members. 

500 

100 

acres. 

members, 

2,200 

acres. 

800  acres. 

500 

acres. 

Few  members, 268acres. 
150  members, 354  sujres. 

20  members,  2,000 
acres. 

300  members,  1,400 
acres. 

10  families. 

145  members,  2,394 
acres. 


{Duration,  a  few  months, 
b  $17,000;  duration, 
12  years. 

b  $40,000 ;  duration, 
4  years; 

Deeply  in  debt ;  dura¬ 
tion,  10  months- 
Duration,  1  year. 

Killed  by  debt ;  duration 

1  year. 

Debt  $10,000  ;  duration, 
2J  years. 

Debt  $2,000  ;  duration, 
10  months. 

Duration,  “  a  short 
time.” 

Duration,  3  years. 

Debt  $7,000 ;  duration, 

2  years 
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<‘NEW  AUSTRALIA.” 

A  convincing  illustration  of  the  failure  to  which  Socialism  is 
doomed,  when  attempts  are  made  to  put  it  into  practice,  is  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  founding  of  ‘‘  New  Australia/'  which  is  fully  told 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Anti-Socialist  Union  under  the  title  “  New 
Australia/'  This  experiment  deserves  careful  examination.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  a  party  of  enthusiastic  Socialists  set  out  in 
1893  from  Australia  and  settled  in  Paraguay  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  but  upon  strictly  communistic  principles.  But  after  an 
experience  of  quarreling,  tyranny,  mismanagement,  privation,  and 
secession,  the  remnant  have  now  found  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
ordinary  principles  of  individual  enterprise. 

But  the  last  few  years  have  provided  a  most  instructive  example 
of  “  Socialism  in  practice  "  in  the  recent  history  of  the  French  Town 
of  Brest.  This  story  was  eloquently  and  faithfully  told  in  a  leading 
Scottish  journal*  by  one  who  studied  this  memorable  attempt  at 
Municipal  government  under  Socialist  control  at  first  hand  on  the 
spot  from  beginning  to  end.  • 

The  story  of  this  eye-witness  is  as  follows  : — 

THE  SOCIALIST  CONQUEST  OF  BREST. 

“  Socialists  are  never  tired  of  asserting  that  their  policy  is  international,  that 
Socialism  knows  no  boundaries  of  race,  and  therefore  I  offer  no  apology  for  fixing 
upon  the  history  of  the  three  and  a  half  years  during  which  the  Collectivist 
party  have  held  sway  in  the  municipality  of  the  naval  port  of  Brest  as 
a  lesson  of  unique  interest  and  instruction  even  for  us.  In  May,  1904,  the 
Socialist  parties  of  Brest  succeeded  in  returning  a  Municipal  Council  of  their 
own  colour  of  thought.  .  .  . 

“Chaos,  immediate  and  complete. 

Coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  Collectivists  in  office,  an  extraordinary 
wave  of  unrest  swept  over  the  town.  .  .  .  Crowds  waving  the  red  flag  t(^k 
continuous  possession  of  the  streets  ;  the  bakers  struck,  intimidating  and  illtreating 
the  masters  ;  dockers  refused  to  work,  and  hurled  the  merchandise  on  the  quays  into 
the  sea  ;  later  on  the  barbers  followed  suit  with  stone- throw  ing  and  violence,  and 
in  less  than  a  year’s  time  after  the  Collectivists’  victory  every  trade  of  importance 
in  Brest,  not  excluding  the  gravediggers,  had  gone  on  strike  on  one  pretence  or 
another. 

“  The  Council’s  intolerance  and  impotence. 

“  Meanwhile,  what  was  the  Council  doing  ?  .  .  .  Our  Socialist  Councillors 
could  find  nothing  more  urgent  than  to  commit  an  odious  and  stupid  act  of  spite 
against  the  religious  beliefs  of,  at  the  least,  one-half  of  their  fellow-citizens  by 
voting  a  by-law  to  forbid  the  solemn  bearing  of  the  last  sacrament  to  the  dying, 
and  to  break  their  own  honourable  pledges  to  oppose  a  salary  for  the  Mayor  by 
voting  that  w^orthy  10,000  francs  per  annum  under  the  cloak  of  expenses  !  Indeed, 
it  was  at  once  obvious  that  to  irritate  the  middle  classes,  the  religious,  and  the 
employers  was  work  much  more  to  the  liking  of  our  Brest  municipals  than  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  even  of  their  own  particular  clientile.  For  instance, 
two  months  after  their  accession  to  ])ow’er,  w^hen  the  octroi  duties  were  under 
discussion,  they  deliberately  quadrupled  and  tripled  the  taxes  on  perfumes  and 
on  scented  soaps  respectively,  for  the  averred  reason  that  they  w^ere  articles  only 
in  use  among  the  hated  middle  class,  while  looking-glasses  only  escaped  the  same 
fate  as  being  already  taxed  at  the  maximum  permitted  by  the  law.  .  .  .  Not  even  the 
grave  laid  bounds  to  the  Socialist  hatred  ofChristianity,for  bya  by-law^  w’hichpassed 
the  Council  the  use  of  religious  emblems  at  funerals  w^as  from  January  1,  1907, 
forbidden  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brest.  Spiteful,  useless,  and  revengeful  as  these 
measures  and  regulations  w^ere,  they  were  surpassed  by  a  vote  of  the  Council 
two  months  after  the  election,  when  100,000  francs  of  the  ratepayers’  money  were 
cheerfully  handed  over  to  the  revolutionaries  of  the  towm  for  the  foundation 
of  a  Bourse  de  Travail.  These  institutions  represent  a  sort  of  Labour  Club,  and 
act  as  connecting  links  between  the  various  trade  unions,  most  of  which  in  France 


*  The  Scotsman,  January  15,  1908 
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are  avowedly  revolutionary  bodies,  and,  in  fact,  form  nurseries  of  Socialism 
HerveiSm,  and  Anarchism.  From  the  moment  of  its  inception  in  Brest  till  its 
military  occupation  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  in  May,  1900,  and  July, 
1907,  the  Bourse  de  Travail  formed  a  centre  for  a  continuous  series  of  strikes, 
seditious  proclamations,  incitements  to  the  class  war,  and  of  riots  which  caused 
the  streets  of  Brest  to  be  turned  for  almost  two  years  into  a  military  camp. 
Next,  turning  their  attention  to  finance  ...  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  all  houses  of  a 
yearly  rent  of  less  than  150  francs  were  set  free  from  the  local  house  duty,  while  the 
assessable  value  of  the  rest  was  fixed  at  100  francs  less  than  their  actual  rent  .  . 
leaving,  of  course,  a  largely  increased  burden  upon  those  still  liable  to  contribute. 
By  a  sinister  coincidence,  this  act  of  benevolence  set  17  out  of  36  municipal 
councillors  entirely  free  from  the  tax,  and  reduced  the  assessments  of  most  of 
the  remainder  to  merely  nominal  sums.  The  inevitable  result  followed ;  rents 
rose,  trade  was  paralyzed,  and  workpeople,  whose  pockets  w^ere  saved  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  francs  in  the  year,  found  themselves,  through  the  falling 
away  of  trade  and  the  flight  of  the  more  affluent  to  other  and  less  Socialistic  dis¬ 
tricts,  without  either  work  or  wages.  The  Socialists  had  killed  the  goose  with  the 
golden  egg. 

**  A  credit  balance  turned  into  a  deficit. 

When  they  took  office  in  May,  1904,  the  Socialists  found  a  fa  vourable  balance 
left  by  their  predecessors  of  462,842  francs,  which  three  years  of  Socialist  mis¬ 
management  were  sufficient  to  turn  into  a  deficit  of  30,000  francs.  .  .  .  How  the 
money  had  gone  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  salaries  of  all  municipal  employees,  who, 
of  course,  were  voters,  had  been  raised  ;  10,000  francs  a  year  had  been  voted  to 
the  Mayor  in  contravention  of  distinct  election  pledges.  In  four  months 
of  one  year  5,000  francs  had  been  spent  in  travelling  expenses  by  members 
of  the  municipality,  including  the  cost  of  a  journey  to  Rome  by  one  of 
the  Mayor’s  assistants  (‘adjoint’)  to  attend  a  congress  of  Freethinkers  I 
An  even  more  rapid  means  of  emptying  the  treasury  was  discovered  in  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  municipal  milk  supply.  ...  This  precious  scheme  figured  in  the 
budget  of  1907  for  a  sum  of  35,000  francs,  of  which  only  17,000  francs  represented 
milk  actually  distributed,  while  the  remaining  18,000  francs  were  swal- 
mwd  up  in  expenses  of  administration.  Still  another  yearly  sum  of  10,000 
francs  was  devoted  to  camps  for  children  at  seaside  resorts.  .  .  . 

“The  Outcome— poverty  and  distress. 

Ajid  in  proportion  as  the  municipal  expenditure  rose  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  popumtion  sank,  till  the  pinch  of  poverty  at  last  brought  home  to  the  work- 
^ple  the  incapacity  of  their  rulers.  The  average  yearly  consumption  of  butcher 
at  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brest  sank  by  36,067  lbs.,  making  comparison  of  the 
ttoe  yeare  l^fore  and  the  three  years  after  the  accession  of  the  Socialists  to 
office  while  that  of  horseflesh  rose  by  45,777  lbs.  Thirty-six  kUos,  less  of  game— 
t.e.,  hares  and  rabbits — w'ere  eaten  in  1906  than  in  1904  !  Pauperism  increasetl 
enormously— in  1906,  23,584  out  of  a  fixed  population  of  71,000  being  actually 
m  receipt  of  poor  relief.  ...  j 


“  The  Socialists  run  away ! 

p  11  The  climax  borders  on  farce.  Commencing  from  a  date  not  long  after  the 
11^  lections — Parliamentary,  municipal,  and  senatorial — 

^11  •  the  ediles  of  Brest  that  the  flood  which  carried  them  to  the  Council 

^  ebbing  rapidly ;  mutual  recriminations  and  accusations 

P^Wic,  and  finally,  naively  confessing  their 
#ion«  S^ialist  councillors  began,  one  and  all,  to  send  in  their  resigna- 

rS  middle  of  beptember  last  only  some  dozen  stiU  clung  to  office. 

1908  probably  w^eather  the  storm  of  the  general  election  of 

evidence,  and  they  should  give 
themselves  to  be  led  away  by  frothy 
S  bv  men^ho^-  regeneration,  promuf- 

I.SI5  r."  i:ts.'.rss  !:ruS3^.;rfi'u  ^ 

MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM. 

Municipal  Socialism  may  appear,  strictly  speaking,  to  lie  beyond 

movemenr  R  t  >  'Sf^or  of  the  political  and  Parliamentary 

movement.  But  it  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  dismiss  it 
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altogether  from  our  present  reckoning.  To  the  student  of  the  Socialist 
movement  in  Britain  in  its  broadest  aspects,  the  sphere  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  most — if  not  the  most — important  field  of  inquiry.  For  while 
the  attempt  to  apply  Socialism  to  society  through  legislative  channels 
has  only  reached  its  infant  and  propagandist  stage,  the  adaptation 
to  Socialist  purposes  of  those  avenues  of  power  and  authority  which 
lie  in  the  domain  of  civic  administration  has  arrived  at  much  more 
mature  dimensions.  The  Socialist  propagandists  quite  clearly  recog¬ 
nize  the  expediency  of  simultaneous  progress  upon  these  two  parallel 
lines  of  advance.  But  the  progress  made  has  been,  so  far,  very  uneven. 
As  things  stand  to-day,  a  degree  of  local  and  administrative  control 
has  been  attained  by  Socialists  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
Parliamentary  and  legislative  achievements.  Our  system  of  local 
representation,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  found  itself  more  and  more 
upon  a  political  basis  ;  and  the  line  of  political  cleavage,  both  in  the 
administrative  and  the  legislative  field,  resolves  itself  ever  more  clearly 
into  a  settled  antagonism  between  the  constructive  and  conservative 
forces  of  Individualism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  destructive  and  dis¬ 
ruptive  forces  of  Spcialism  on  the  other.  For  these  reasons  it  is  apparent 
that  to  understand  the  full  bearing  of  the  political  Socialist  movement 
we  must  have  some  regard  to  the  very  striking  advance  which  Socialists 
have  made  tow  ards  their  goal  of  Municipal  Socialism. 

THE  AIMS  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Administrative  Socialism  is  pre-eminently  the  concern  of  the 
“  evolutionary ''  Socialists.  Their  “revolutionary^’  comrades,  who 
pin  faith  to  a  violent  revolt  against  the  existing  social  order,  affect 
to  despise,  or  are  almost  indifferent  to,  “  Municipalization.”  In  this 
sphere,  then,  it  is  the  Fabians  and  their  allies  of  the  I.L.P.  that  w^e 
find  at  work  in  their  own  element,  preaching  and  j)ractising  the 
policy  of  “  permeation  ”  (cf.  p.  52),  and  planning  the  establishment  of 
Socialism  “  by  the  gradual  and  detailed  concession  of  its  propositions.” 
The  County  Councils  Act  of  1888  was  hailed  by  the  “  permeators  ”  as 
supplying  them  w'ith  machinery  w^hich  might  be  perverted  to  the 
achievement  of  their  designs  ;  and  their  plan,  as  outlined  by  the  chief 
prophet  of  the  Fabian  Society,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  was  as  follows  : — 

“  If,”  he  wrote,  “  we  are  to  have  anything  like  the  success  of  the  early  Philoso¬ 
phic  Radicals,  we  must  be  able,  like  them,  to  explain  in  the  large  dialect  of  a 
definite  scheme  what  are  our  aims  and  whither  we  are  going.  .  . 

The  County  Councils  were  to  be  captured,  for  they  w^ere,  in  the* 
Fabian  view', 

“  All  destined  to  be  turned  into  effective  industrial  organizers.”* 

Then,  once  captured, 

“  These  great  Councils,  playing  into  each  other’s  hands,  with  the  aid  of  the 
country  behind  them,  will  place  the  private  capitalist  at  as  great  a  disadvantage 
as  the  cottage  industries  of  the  last  century  in  face  of  the  factory  industries  of 
our  own  period.  The  Trusts  have  taught  us  how  to  drive  comjieting  capitals 
out  of  the  market  by  associated  capitals.  The  Central  Board  of  County 
Councils  will  bo  able  to  use  this  power  of  association  further  than  any  priviite 
capitalists.  Thus  the  economic  forces  which  replaced  the  workshop  by  the 
factory  will  replace  the  private  shop  by  the  municipal  store,  and  the  private- 
factory  by  the  municipal  one.  .  . 

The  Fabian  proi^osal  for  the  “  reform  of  Local  Government  ”  is,  in 
brief  outline,  to  resolve  the  existing  counties  into  a  kind  of  heptarchy 

•  "Socialism  True  nni  False.**  S.  W'ebb. 
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of  seven  provinces  (or  possibly  more),  governed  by  Boards  composed  of 
men  elected  by  the  various  local  authorities  within  each  new  area— 
a  process  of  indirect  election  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 
From  these  provincial  Boards  would  in  turn  be  elected  National  Boards, 
whose  duties  would  comprise  such  items  as  the  manufacture  of  rolling 
stock  of  direct  employment  in  national  workshops  “  for  the  whole  of  the 
publicly  oumed  transit  service  of  the  country,  and  so  on/' 

With  ambitions  such  as  these  the  pioneers  of  Administrative 
Socialism  set  about  their  conquest  of  the  machinery  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  first  great  success  was  the  capture  of  the  I^ndon 
County  Council  in  1888  by  a  “Progressive"  majority,  comprised 
largely  of  Fabians  and  dominated  entirely  by  Fabian  influence. 
Other  electoral  successes  were  achieved  throughout  the  country 
and  for  nearly  fifteen  years  the  Fabian  Socialists  pursued  an 
unchecked  invasion  of  local  administration.  It  was  not  until 
the  earl^’'  years  of  the  new  century  that  local  electorates,  moved 
by  the  cogent  arguments  of  a  grave  increase  both  in  their  rates  and 
their  municipal  debts,  began  to  awake  to  the  dangers  threatened  by 
the  Socialist  inroads  which  had  been  so  silently  and  insidiously  effected. 
Elections  throughout  the  country  since  that  time  have  administered 
^  severe  check  to  the  movement  towards  Administrative  Socialism. 
The  fight  is  in  the  open  now,  and  that  is  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
permeators."  But  the  ground  covertly  occupied  by  them  in  the  early 
years  is  by  no  means  won  back.  It  remains  for  the  Socialists  a  point  of 
vantage  from  which  they  will  not  easily  be  dislodged. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  SUCCESS. 

Having  taken  note  of  their  actual  success  in  getting  themselves 
and  their  sympathizers  elected  as  local  administrators,  we  must  now 
ask  ourselves  how  far  have  the  Municipal  Socialists  succeeded  in  using 
their  position  to  secure  the  adoption  of  their  ideas.  Here  again  Socialist 
success,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  gained  by  ‘  ‘permeative  "  means  rather  than 
by  direct  assault.  Municipal  Socialism  has  been  carried  into  practice 
chiefly  by  the  skilful  misuse  of  existing  means  rather  than  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  revolutionary  methods ;  and  its  progress  was  for  many  years 
•entirely  unperceived,  and  Ls  now  too  little  understood,  by  the  general 
body  of  ratepayers.  A  glance  at  the  programmes  of  the  S.D.F.  or 
I.L.P.  (see  pp.  23-25)  will  indicate  the  wholesale  “  Municipalization  "  of 
industries  and  public  services  which  is  contemplated  by  Socialists. 
What  has  been  the  extent  of  the  progress  towards  their  ideal  ?  It  is 
impossible,  unfortunately,  to  answer  that  question  with  anything  like 
comprehensive  statistics.  Owing  to  the  belated  awakening  of  public 
opinion  in  this  matter,  there  Ls  a  lamentable  lack  of  official  information 
regarding  the  past  history  of  the  Socialist  experimentation  of  which 
the  ratepayers  of  the  country  permitted  themselves  to  be  the  uncon¬ 
scious  victims  ;  and  it  is  more  than  time  that  Parliament  took  in  hand 
the  task  of  securing  a  full  statement  of  the  case  for  examination  by  the 
nation  at  large.  The  London  Municipal  Society,  formed  in  1894,  to 
protect  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  from  their  own  indifference, 
has  led  the  way  in  making  such  researches  as  are  possible.  The  Sec  re - 
tary,  Mr.  W.  &.  Towler,  dealing  with  the  trading  question  in  a  lecture 
at  the  Caxton  Hall  on  May  5,  1909,  said  : _ 

•  •  •  meagre  and  incomplete  information  given  by  Parliamentary 

and  other  returns  is  both  distracting  and  often  contradictory.  .  .  After  pro¬ 

longed  inve^igation,  I  am  able  to  give  a  few  figures  showing  the  extent  of  munici¬ 
pal  trade.  The  loans  or  debt  outstanding  on  trading  undertakings  is  as  follows 
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1902-3  ..  ..  ..  1 75  J  millions. 

1905-6  .  256|  „ 

An  increase  in  three  years  of  81  millions. 

As  to  the  number  of  authorities  engaged  in  trading,  the  nature  of  their 
businesses,  and  the  financial  results,  we  have  no  full  data.  .  .  Buried  away 

in  the  evidence  given  before  a  Departmental  Committee  in  the  Accounts  of 
Local  Authorities.  I  discovered  that,  taking  the  principrd  reproductive  under¬ 
takings,  viz.  :  waterworks,  gasworks,  electric  lighting,  tramways,  and  markets, 
the  number  of  local  authorities  engaged  in  municipal  trading  in  1903  was 
9  County  Councils  out  of  62. 

293  Tow’n  Councils  out  of  3 19. 

529  Urban  District  Councils  out  of  812. 

466  Rural  District  Councils  out  of  672. 

Together  with  a  few  other  miscellaneous  bodies  there  were  in  all  some  1,339 
local  authorities  engaged  in  trading.  This  does  not  include  81  public  bodies 
specially  constituted  for  particular  trading  undertakings.  .  . 

MUNICIPAL  DEBT. 

The  growth  of  municipal  indebtedness  is  a  pointer  to  the  spread  of 
Socialistic  principles  in  local  administration.  In  1899-1900  (the  first 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available  for  the  whole  Kingdom)  the 
aggregate  municipal  debt  (for  all  purposes)  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  £353,203,212.*  In  1906-7  it  had  risen  to  £577,249,733. 
The  later  figure  was  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Burns,  M.P.,  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  26, 
1909,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  he  would  state  the  aggregate  debt 
of  the  various  local  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years 
1905-6  and  1906-7,  and  the  amounts  remaining  in  sinking  funds  or 
similar  funds  at  the  end  of  nine  years.  Mr.  Burns’  tabulated  answer 
was  as  follows  : — 


Local 

Authorities  in 

Total  Amount  of  the 

Outstanding  1 

Balances  of  Loans. 

Total  Amount  remaining 
in  Sinking  or 
similar  Funds. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

England  and  Woles 
Scotland  . . 

Ireland 

£ 

482,983,929 

63,118,797 

18,584,751 

£ 

494,07  l,000t 
63,898,777 
19,279,956 

£ 

16,452,299 

658,997 

450,000 

£ 

17,212,000t 
687,395 
'  526,000 

Totals 

564,687,477 

577,249, 733t 

17,561,296 

1 8,425,395 1 

— {Official  Paper. )X 


♦  See  “  65th  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Uaited  Kingdom.'* 
t  Approximate,  the  figures  for  a  few  local  authorities  not  being  available, 
t  The  following  later  figures  for  England  and  Wales  and  for  Scotland  were  given  by  Mr.  Burns 


arid  Mr.  Ure  respectively,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  8  and  July  29,  1910  : — 

Total  Amount  of  Outstanding  Loans  of  Total  Amount  remaining  in  Sinking 
Local  Authorities.  Similar  Funds. 

England  niid  Wales  Scotland.  England  and  Wales.  Scotland. 

Years. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901-2 

. .  — 

53,976,869 

— 

322,189 

1902-3 

370,607,493 

56,058,520 

•  13,401,758 

537,652 

1903-4 

893,737,146 

58,931,912 

13,963,279 

538,809 

1904-5 

420,515,712 

60,924,187 

14,991,333 

626,767 

1905-6 

435,545,077 

62,704,797 

16,409,031 

657,817 

1900-7 

447,080,483 

63,283,130 

17,305,117 

687,395 

1007-8 

455.522,578 

65,160,749 

18,342,307 

683,441 

Kote. — The  figures  for  England  and  Wales  do  not  include  the  figures  for  the  Metroj^olitan  Water 
Board. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  MetropoUtan  Water  Board  was  : —  £ 

On  April  1,  1905  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  45,943,557 

„  „  1906  .  47,434,352 

„  „  1907  .  47,407,029 

„  1908  .  . .  47,392,664 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  M.W.B.  Annual  Reports. 


In  the  seven  years  subsequent  to  1899,  tlie  increase  in  the 
aggregate  municipal  debt  has  thus  been  more  than  £224,000,000. 

The  National  Debt,  in  1883,  was  £753,167,569.  In  1910  it  had 
declined  to  £713,245,408* — a  total  decrease  of  nearly  £40,000,000  as 
compared  with  the  vast  increase  of  municipal  debt  sho^\^l  above. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT. 

Socialism  parades  itself  as  an  economic  theory,  and  its  advocates 
cannot  complain  if  it  is  subjected  to  economic  tests. 

The  straight  question,  then,  to  propound  to  Socialistic  municipal 
traders  is  this  :  Can  you,  after  paying  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  setting  aside  an  adequate  sum  annually  apportioned  to  the 
repayment  of  that  debt,  and  making  proper  allowance  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  show  a  profit  in  relief  of  rates  ?  If  full  official  statistics  were 
available  the  question  could  be  answered  at  once.  But  such  statistics 
are,  unliappily,  lacking.  A  complete  statement  of  the  financial  results 
of  all  trading  by  local  authorities  would  be  required.  Instead  of  that 
we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  very  incomplete  returns  which 
are  appended  (see  p.  73)  from  the  Local  Government  Blue  Book  of 
1903  (No.  172,  price  4s.),  deali^  with  so-called  “  reproductive 
undertakings  carried  on  by  municipal  Corporations  in  England  and 
\\ales.  In  giving  this  out-of-date  and  incomplete  summary  on  the 
opposite  page  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  note 
that  in  1903  there  were  529  urban  district  councils  and  466  rural 
district  councils  engaged  in  mumcipal  trading,  none  of  which  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  return. 


•  This  figure  includes  £21 
due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the 
repaid  by  Soptemf>er  30,  1910. 


'G^'^ment^tJJrnUoP^  borrowings  on  the  credit  of  Ways  and  Means, 
uovernment  to  collect  the  Income  Tax.  ThU  sum  was  to  bo  entirely 
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Partial  returns  of  the  financial  aspects  of  different  municipal 
trading  ventures  have  been  officially  issued  from  time  to  time  since 
1903,  and  the  fires  of  controversy  have  been  fed  with  the  fuel  of  a 
large  amount  of  amateur  compilations.  But  there  is  no  trustworthy 
document  in  existence  which  affords  as  wide  a  survey  as  the  official 
table  printed  above.  The  return  of  1903  comprises  the  great  under¬ 
takings  of  a  “  monopoly  character  in  the  chief  towns.  These,  above 
all,  since  they  were  for  the  most  part  profit -producing  enterprises 
supplying  wide  public  demands  when  taken  over  from  private  com¬ 
panies,  might  be  expected  to  show  profits.  If  the  Socialist  arguments 
hold  good,  the  economic  theory  should  wwk  out  in  practice  in  the  shape 
of,  at  least,  equal  profits  under  municipal  administration. 

What  does  the  summary  table  show  ?  It  shows  a  net  profit  of 
£378,281  on  a  capital  of  £100,786,404.  That  is  a  net  profit  of  7s.  6d. 
per  cent.  ! 

The  claim  that  this  £378,281  represents  a  relief  to  the  rates  equal 
to  l^d.  in  the  £  on  the  £55,076,000  of  rateable  value  in  the  299  boroughs 
concerned  is  quashed  at  once  by  the  return  itself,  which  sets  forth 
elsewhere  that  more  than  £200,000  of  this  “  profit ''  went  to  extension 
of  works,  capital  account,  reserve  fund,  renewals,  reduction  of  bank 
overdrafts,  etc.,  or  carried  forward  to  next  account.  Some  £178,000, 
or  about  Jd.  in  the  £ — if  anything — went  in  relief  of  rates. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crucial  point  in  the  financial  aspect  of 
municipal  trading,  namely,  the  manner  of  compilation  of  municipal 
trading  accounts.  The  general  question,  in  particular  relation  to  this 
Return  of  1903  is  most  ably  and  exhaustively  examined  in  a  work 
recently  published  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Towler,*  to  which  we  must  refer  readers- 
in  quest  of  more  detailed  information  than  we  can  find  a  place  for  here. 
To  summarize  Mr.  Tow-ler’s  examination  of  the  available  official 
records,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  even  these  partial  statistics  lead 
us  to  the  conclusions  : — 

(1)  That  no  true  profits  have  been  made,  but  that,  on  the  whole,, 
losses  have  been  incurred. 

(2)  That  the  accounts  of  local  authorities  in  regard  to  these 

reproductive  **  undertakings  do  not  comprise  important 
items  of  expenditure  made  on  behalf  of  these  undertakings. 
For  street  widenings,  for  instance,  carried  out  at  great  cost 
for  tramw^ay  purposes  have  been  charged  not  against  tram¬ 
ways  accounts,  but  upon  the  rates  ;  while,  as  for  depreciation, 
the  Return  of  1903  shows  only  £193,000  set  aside  to  meet  this- 
purpose — equal  to  3s.  2d.  per  cent.  ;  w^hereas  on  a  basis  of  5^ 
per  cent,  more  than  £1,000,000  should  have  been  set  aside  for 
depreciation  in  electrical  and  tramway  works  alone,  instead 
of  the  £70,000  actually  apportioned. 

(3)  That  there  are  indirect  effects  of  municipal  trading  which  add 

to  the  ordinary  civic  expenditure,  and  also  operate  to  decrease 
the  income  from  rates.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  unascer- 
tamable  loss  caused  by  departmental  extravagance,  and  the 
mcrea^sed  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  caused  by  the  huge 
growth  of  municipal  debt. 

(4)  That  by  an  efficient  system  of  trading  franchises  a  far  greater 

tmancial  gain  than  any  claimed  by  municipal  traders  would 
_ ^  ratepayers  ;  private  companies  with  limited 
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franchises  being,  at  present,  in  many  instances  compelled 
to  make  their  necessary  profits  as  quickly  as  possible  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  service  and  interest. 

If  any  supplement  were  needed  to  the  evidence  of  Parliamentary 
and  Departmental  Committees  as  to  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of  the 
accounts  of  municipal  trading  concerns,  it  is  provided  by  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  who  has  confessed  in  print : — 

“  The  very  municipalities  themselves  are  dominated  by  the  commercial 
view,  and  often  encourage  themselves  rather  childishly,  keeping  their  accounts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  appearance  of  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  by  throwing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  expenses  on  the  general  rate  whilst 
crediting  the  receipts  of  each  municipal  service  to  its  special  department.’** 

THE  THEORY  EXPLODED  IN  PRACTICE. 

Municipal  Socialism  in  practice  has  certainly  served,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  to  fortify  those  arguments  which  have  been  reviewed  else¬ 
where  (p.  26),  in  favour  of  private  enterprise  as  against  public 
management.  It  has  failed  to  show  the  profits  which  its  advocates 
held  out  as  an  inducement.  It  has  proved  neither  so  efficient  nor  so 
progressive  as  private  effort.  Instead  of  raising  public  services  to  a 
higher  plane  it  has  tended  rather  to  lower  them  to  that  dead  level  of 
inefficiency  which  characterizes  governmental  enterprise,  whether 
local  or  general,  where  the  incentives  of  competition  and  individual 
profit  are  absent.  As  Mr.  Towler  succinctly  puts  it  in  his  book  : — 

“  Private  enterprise,  if  it  fails  to  give  a  satisfactory  service,  loses  its 
customers.  Government  gives  whatever  service  it  pleases,  and  the  customer 
must  still  pay.” 

The  Fabian  plan  for  wholesale  “  municipalization,''  however, 
envisages  a  plunge  into  a  morsiss  of  inefficient  officialdom  such  as  we 
have  not  yet,  happily,  arrived  at.  It  will  be  admitted  that  local  bodies, 
being,  on  the  whole,  recruited  from  men  of  less  capacity  and  experience 
of  affairs,  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  a  level  of  administrative 
efficiency  equal  to  that  attained  by  the  directors  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  Departments.  The  higher  branches  of  the  public  service  have 
their  critics.  What  could  we  expect  of  such  a  system  as  the  Fabians 
propose  ?  And,  not  content  with  an  enormous  extension  of  the  powers 
and  numbers  of  “  salaried  officialdom,"  the  Fabians  would  still  further 
promote  irresponsibility  and  bad  government  by  instituting  the 
pernicious  method  of  indirect  election.  Their  idea  seems  to  be,  as  Mr. 
Towler  points  out,  that — 

“  this  retrograde  scheme  of  popular  choice  twice  removed  .  .  .  will  produce  a 
set  of  over-men,  a  kind  of  Socialist  aristocracy  of  talent,  who  will  shepherd 
the  herds  of  stereotyped  mediocrities  constituting  the  Socialist  nation.” 

The  reversion  to  this  exploded  theory  of  indirect  election  is 
strange  commentary  upon  the  much-vaunted  faith  of  the  Socialists  in 
“  democracy  "  ;  and  it  affords  us  an  illuminating  glimpse  of  the  tyranny 
of  officialdom  which  they  really  seek  to  establish.  Their  Provincial 
Boards  would  be  first  elected  from  the  County  Councils,  and  from  the 
Provincial  Boards  the  National  Boards  would  be,  in  turn,  elected.  That 
sets  a  wide  gulf  between  the  public  representative  and  his  original 
electors.  Furthermore  he  would,  apparently,  be  expected,  while  a 
member  of  a  National  Board,  to  continue  adequately  to  discharge 
liis  duties  both  as  a  member  of  his  Provincial  Board  and  his  County 
Council.  What  measure  of  responsibility  could  such  a  system  produce  ? 
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And,  if  responsibility  were  relaxed,  what  could  result  but  greater 
inefficiency  ?  'What  would  become  of  all  the  attempts  to  simplify 
local  government  ?  Nothing  could  result  but  a  chaos  of  authorities, 
areas,  and  rates.  Yet  nothing  less  is  contemplated  by  the  Fabians 
than  the  ultimate  transference  of  the  wliole  business  of  production 
and  distribution  for  forty-five  millions  of  people  to  the  hands  of 
men  elected  originally  to  discharge  the  minor  duties  of  a  local  council. 
Muncipal  corruption  is  a  subject  which  already  looms  large  in  the  public 
mind.  On  that  point  we  will  say  no  more  here  than  this,  that  the  Fabian 
scheme  would  appear  to  offer  facilities  for  its  development  upon  an 
altogether  unprecedented  scale. 


WHERE  MUST  THE  LINE  BE  DRAWN? 


In  considering  the  proper  limits  of  municipal  trading,  it  may  be 
remarked  tliat  no  real  answer  has  been  given  to  the  contention  of  root- 
and-branch  opponents  of  the  system  that  it  is  against  all  the  canons 
of  sound  gov'emment  for  any  body  of  men  to  engage  in  a  trade  and  at 
the  same  time  to  administer  laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  the  regulation  of  that  trade.  This  unanswered  query  is 
highly  pertinent.  If  the  fallibility  of  the  company  director  and  the 
municipal  coimcillor  be  presumed  to  be  equal,  the  lesser  personal  interest 
and  responsibility  of  the  latter  is  the  reverse  of  a  guarantee  against 
infraction  of  the  laws.  But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  there  is  the 
question  at  what  point — if  at  any — can  a  line  be  drawn,  up  to  which 
municipal  trading  may  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  and  beyond  which 
muiucipal  trading  must  be  regarded  as  illegitimate.  Can  principles 
which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  municipal  authorities  to  trading 
functions  be  defined  ? 


We  come  here  to  one  of  the  most  disputed  and  difficult  questions 
of  political  science,  and  in  these  pages  we  can  attempt  no  more  than  to 
indicate  the  broad  outlines  of  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 
Under  the  heading  of  “  An  Alternative  Policy, Mr.  Towler,  in  his  book, 
discusses  the  question  with  admirable  lucidity.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  introductory  premises  : — 


.  .  .  It  is  simple,”  he  writes,  “  to  cry  in  theory,  ‘  Govern,  not  Trade,’  but 
in  practice  the  inviolable  rule  has  sometimes  to  be  infringed.  Nevertheless, 
as  historical  evidence  shows  that  the  governmental  standard  of  efficiency  is  lower 
than  ^at  generally  obtained  by  private  enterprise,  the  line  of  guidance  for  ua 
must  ^  that  the  less  Government  undertakes  in  the  way  of  public  trading  services 
the  oener  for  the  nation.  ,  .  .  There  may  be  in  certain  circumstances,  and  in  an 
individual  case,  no  alternative  for  a  local  authority  but  to  embark  upon  a  trading 
venture.  Municipal  enterprise  may  be  forced  upon  a  town  by  the  absence  or 
taiiure  of  pri^te  effort ;  but  even  in  such  cases  the  municipal  intervention  need 
ot  of  necessity  be  permanent.  It  ought  always  to  be  iiossible  to  restore  to  the 
domain  of  private  enterprise  that  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  it.  .  .  . 


proposition  is  to  deny  the  necessity,  and,  indeed,  the 
possibility,  of  the  inelastic  and  stereotyped  scheme  by  which  the  Fabians 
Tvould  run  all  municipal  communities,  regardless  of  differences  of  local 
character  and  conditions,  into  one  mould.  That  denial  may  be  made 
with  assurance.  And  having  entered  that  protest  against  the  “  dead- 
level  uniformity  of  Socialism,  we  may  lay  down,  as  a  general  deter¬ 
minant  of  the  sphere  within  which  local  authorities  may,  legitimately 
and  consistently  with  the  Individualist  theory  of  Social  Reform, 
engage  m  trading,  the  following  principle  :  that  where  it  has  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  authoritative  and  impartial  tribunal 


*  .  Socialism  in  Local  Government,”  p.  232. 
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that  private  administration  of  a  service  or  function  necessary  to  the 
whole  of  a  particular  community,  and  possessing  the  attributes  of  a 
monopoly,  has  failed,  then  the  local  authority  may  itself  undertake  the 
service. 

“  .  .  .  The  provision  of  bread  or  clothes,”  Mr.  Towler  points  out,  “  though 
a  general  necessity,  is  outside  this  definition,  as  there  is  no  monopoly  of  supply. 

.  Again,  even  if  there  existed  a  monopoly  of  such  an  article  as  scent,  the  supply 
of  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  a  local  authority,  as  it  is  not  a  necessity,  or 
generally  required  by  the  whole  community.” 

Of  exceptions  which  may  be  urged  the  only  one  which  needs  serious 
consideration  is  that  of  water  supply,  for  the  municipalization  of 
which  a  strong  case  can  undoubtedly  be  made  out.  With  that  specific 
reservation,  the  formula  suggested  may  be  taken  as  a  broad  governing 
principle  capable  of  standing  the  test  of  general  application.  The 
sooner  it  is  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  ratepaying 
public,  the  sooner  will  that  much -victimized  body  be  in  a  position  to 
resist  the  advance  of  Municipal  Socialism  from  a  basis  of  logic  and  sound 
reasoning. 

THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Socialist  Annual  for  1910  (published  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Press)  gives  the  following  comparative  statistics  as  indicating  the 
‘strength  of  the  Socialist- Labour  representatives  in  various  Parlia¬ 
ments  : — 


Country. 

Socialist  and 
Labour 
Members. 

Total 

Members. 

Socialist  and  | 
Labour  ! 
Percentage. 

bociaiist  and 

Labour 

votes  recorded 
at  the  last 
election. 

Austria 

90 

510 

17*6 

1,041,948 

Finland 

84 

200 

42  0 

336,761 

France 

55 

584 

9*4 

1,120,000 

Germany 

45 

397 

11*3 

3,259,023 

England 

34 

670 

5*0 

334,920 

Belgium  . . 

35 

166 

2M 

492,210 

Italy 

44 

508 

8*6 

338,865 

Denmark  . . 

24 

114 

21  0 

92,648 

Russia 

16 

432 

3-7 

— 

Sweden 

34 

230 

14-7 

about  75,000 

Norway 

11 

117 

9*4 

67,435* 

Holland 

7 

100 

7  0 

83,036 

Chili 

3 

94 

3-2 

about  18,000 

Switzerland 

7 

167 

4-2 

about  100,000 

Servia 

1 

160 

0*6 

3,133 

Argentine  . . 

1 

120 

0-S 

•  3,500 

Luxemburg 

10 

45 

22*2 

— 

Turkey 

6 

250 

^2-4 

— 

United  States 

1  - 

— 

— 

447,651 

A  further  table  indicating  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  Great 
Britain,  as  compared  with  the  three  Continental  countries  where 
Socialism  has  made  most  serious  headway,  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  in  a  recent  work.f  It  is  as  follow^s  : — 


•  The  figure)  given  for  Norway  are  incorrect.  The  Storthing,' or  National  Assembly,  numbers 
123  members  under  the  new  Constitution;  of  wliich  number  11  Socialists  would  represent  a  per¬ 
centage  of  just  under  9. 

t  Socialism,  pp.  125,  126.  J.  R.  .Macdonald. 
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GERMANY. 


Votes. 

1867 

30,000 

1878 

437,158 

1887 

763,123 

1890 

1,427,298 

1893 

1,876,738 

1896 

2,107,076 

1903 

3,010,472 

1907 

3,258,968 

Members  of  Parliament 
8 
9 
11 
35 
44 
57 
81 
43 


1887 

1889 

1893 

1898 

1902 

1900 


FRANCE. 

Votes, 

47,000 

120,000 

440,000 

790,000 

805,000 

896,000 


Members  of  Parliament 
19 
9 

49 

50 
48 
52 


BELGIUM. 


Votes. 

1894 

320,000 

1900 

344,000 

1902 

467,000 

1904 

463,967 

1906 

469,094 

Members  of  Parliament. 

32 

33 

34 
28 
30 


GREAT 

Votes. 

1895  46,000 

1900  65,000* 

1006  335,000* 


BRITAIN. 

Members  of  Parliament 
0 
2 

30 


These  tables,  it  will  be  observed,  do  not  exactly  correspond  with 
each  other  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  correct  in  every 
detail.  But  they  give  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  course  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  various  countries  to  throw  a  very  interesting  light  upon  the 
problem  wdth  which  Great  Britain  is  now  faced. 

Looking  at  Mr.  Macdonald’s  table,  which  concerns  the  three 
chief  Continental  strongholds  of  Socialism,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  each 
case  a  period  of  stagnation  or  retrogression  has  been  simultaneously 
reached  in  1906-7  by  the  Socialist  movement ;  regarded,  that  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  active  Socialist  representation  in  the  respective 
national  assemblies,  which  is  the  aspect  which  chiefly  demands  the 
attention  of  practical  politicians.  It  would  seem  that  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium  the  Socialists,  after  their  initial  success,  ar¬ 
rived — slowly  in  the  case  of  Germany,  more  rapidly  in  the  other  two 
instance.s  at  a  point  beyond  which  they  were  unable,  for  the  time 
being,  to  make  further  progress.  In  Belgium,  though  the  total  vote 
mcreases  slowly,  the  number  of  seats  held  by  Socialists  remains  almost 
fixed.  In  France,  while  the  voting  strength  appears  to  grow%  there 
h^  been  practically  no  gain  in  seats  in  sixteen  years.  In  Germany 
there  w^s  an  actual  set-back  ;  for,  though  there  is  an  enormous  and 
slightly  increasing  vote,  the  number  of  Socialist  seats,  after  rising  from 
M  m  1893  to  81  in  1903,  declined  to  43  in  1907.  It  is  most  important, 
in  <mmpanng  these  records  wdth  the  state  of  the  movement  in  Britain, 
to  bear  in  ^i^d  that  in  these  tliree  foreign  countries  the  successes  of 
the  political  Socialists,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  accompanied  by, 

•  This  is  the  vote  of  the  Labour  Party  candidates,  not  all  ot  whom  were  Socialists. 
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and  seem  to  be  largely  due  to,  a  great  “  boiling  down  of  their  original 
programme.  The  political  Socialists  of  France,  Germany,  and  Bel¬ 
gium  are  no  anarchist  revolutionaries.  They  are,  as  a  whole,  infinitely 
more  moderate  and  infinitely  more  scientific  than  their  British  coimter- 
part.  Many  members  of  the  German  Socialist  party  would  be  set  down 
by  the  elect  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  follo\^ing  as  no  better  than  Liberals 
with  advanced  views.  They,  in  their  turn,  entertain  for  the  ignorant 
and  unstatesmanlike  sentimentality  of  the  British  Socialists,  as  for  their 
wild  and  incoherent  political  propaganda,  a  contempt  which  they  take 
no  pains  to  disguise.  It  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  as  to  the 
ultimate  developments  of  the  International  Socialist  movement. 
So  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  it  must  be  feared  that,  while  the  move¬ 
ment  is  still  insignificant  as  compared  with  foreign  countries,  the  limit 
of  Socialist  success  has  by  no  means  yet  been  reached. 


THE  DANGER  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  IN 

BRITAIN. 

Not  only  are  we,  in  this  country,  afflicted  \^dth  a  more  violent 
type  of  political  Socialism  than  at  present  wields  power  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  but  Britain  must  also  ask  herself  whether  she 
is  not  much  more  predisposed  to  its  attack  than  are  her  neighbours. 
As  a  people,  we  have  been  wont  to  pride  ourselves  upon  a  special 
gift  of  sturdy  common  sense  ;  and  that  boast,  if  w^ell  founded,  would 
appear  to  deny  susceptibility  to  the  allurements  of  the  social  and 
economic  fallacies  of  the  Socialist  creed.  But  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  possess,  in  their  infinitely  wider  distribution  of  small  owner¬ 
ships,  a  buhvark  against  Socialism  which  Britain  lacks. 

Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker,  in  his  work  on  British  Socialism, ♦ 
^vrites  : — 

“  The  Socialist  danger  is  probably  greater  in  Great  Britain  than  it  is  in 
France,  Germany,  or  Belgium.  In  those  countries  a  vast  body  of  freehold 
peasants  exists  who  are  absolutely  opposed  to  revolutionaiy  schemes.  Besides, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Continental  workers  have  a  substantial  stake 
in  the  country,  either  in  the  form  of  land,  houses,  or  other  property,  Continental 
Socialism  is  comparatively  moderate,  whilst  it  is  Anarchistic  and  revolutionary 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  majority  of  workers  possess  far  less  property  than  the 
majority  of  French,  German,  and  Belgian  workers.  ...  It  is  true  that  the  Social¬ 
ist  vote  is  ten  times  larger  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain.*  Neverthele^, 
the  danger  of  Socialist  troubles  of  the  very  gravest  kind  is  perhaps  greater  in 
England  than  in  Germany,  especially  as  unemployment  is  far  greater  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  Germany.  .  .  .** 


THE  WORKERS'  STAKE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Though  there  does  not  exist  in  Great  Britain  that  mde  distribution 
of  peasant  proprietorship  which  so  strongly  confirms  the  agricultural 
populations  of  Continental  countries  in  their  dislike  of  Socialistic  and 
revolutionary  legislation,  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  do  possess  a 
considerable  stake  in  their  country.  To  The  Contemporary  Remeio  for 
August,  1907,  Mr.  Jesse  Quad  contributed  an  article  entitled  “  The 
Wealth  of  the  Workers,’'  in  which  he  presented  an  estimate,  compiled 
from  the  most  up-to-date  recoids  available,  of  the  savings  of  the 
labouring  classes.  At  this  point  we  may  append  his  figures  as  repre- 


•  “  British  Socialism,**  pp.  432-3. 
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senting,  at  all  events,  a  computation  which  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
Unionist  origin  or  bias.  The  following  is  Mr.  Quail’s 


ESTIMATE  OF  THE  ••  SAVINGS  OF  THE  WORKERS." 

Funds  of  Registered  Friendly,  Building,  Co-operative,  and  Provi- 
dent  Societies 

Deposits  in  Post  Office,  Trustee,  and  Railway  Savings  Banks 
Investments  in  Stock  to  credit  of  Savings  Bank  Depositors 
Investments  in  Municipal  Savings  Banks,  Penny  Banks,  Loan 
Offices,  “  Slate  **  and  other  Clubs,  and  Limited  Companies 
other  than  Co-operative  Societies 

House  Property  and  Small  Freeholds  . .  . .  .  [  [  ] 

Capital  and  Stocks  of  Small  Shopkeepers,  and  Household  Furni¬ 
ture  in  Cottage  Homes  (Mr.  Chiozza  Money’s  valuation)  . , 


£171,841,848 

230,414.762 

17,357,950 


55,000,000 

20,000,000 

150,000,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  represent  a  sum  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  millions  sterling  value.  That  is  no  small  stake  for  the  workers 
of  the  country  to  hold  or  to  lose.  It  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  interests  which  a  Socialist  State  would  claim  to  take  over 
and  convert  to  ita  own  purposes.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Socialists 
in  this  matter  are  much  more  alive  to  what  they  stand  to  gain  than  are 
the  workers  to  what  they,  in  their  turn,  stand  to  lose. 

That  the  tendency  among  the  workers,  shown  in  the  table  above, 
to  save  (i.c.,  to  accumulate  “  capital  ”)  is  steadily  increasing,  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures,  continuing  the  first  three  items  of  the  table. 
They  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1908  (Xo.  105  of  1909, 
p.  44),  and  give  the  amount  of  the  funds  as  on  December  31,  1907  : — 


Building  Societies 

Friendly  „  . .  . .  .  [ 

Co-operative  „  . . 

Trade  Unions 
Various 

Total  Registered  Provident  Societies 
Railway  Savings  Banks  . . 

Trustee  ^  „  „  . . 

Post  Office  ditto  (including  invest¬ 
ments  in  stock) 


Funds. 

£ 

73,289,229 

57,128,168 

56,393,313 

6,424,176 

425,465 

5,865,072 

61,729,588 

178,033,974 


£193,660,351 


rp  j  '%  1  1  -/x  *  *  *  *  ^  ^  /  4 

Total  certified  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  . ,  £245,628,634 


Graxd  Total 


£439,288,985 


This  total  compares  with  the  total  given  by  Mr.  Quail,  thus 

Mr.  Quail’s  figures  ..  .. 

Corresponding  figures  on  Deo.  31,  im,  as  above::  £43^^85 

worW«?rf!‘!rn''’’r  the  first  three  forms  of  savings  (the 

workers  capital)  of  nearly  twenty  millions  in  a  short  period. 

friendly  societies  and  the  land. 

the  caimot  be  long  delayed  ;  and  already 

shL^rthemLlv^  .legislation,  threatened  or  attempted,  are 
of  the  great  Friend! v  «;  alarm  of  the  responsible  directors 

are  SlSL  iiSl  T  institutions  where  funds 

are  ^  l^"g®ly  m  landed  securities  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Branches  (constituting  S^er  ove?^8(f  t  ®  f Societies  with 

Registered  Friendly  sLetj, 
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to  £46,388,230  ;  and  of  these  funds  probably  close  upon  £27,700,000* 
are  invested  in  land,  buildings,  and  mortgages.  Practically  the 
whole  of  tliLs  large  sum  of  money  is  invested  with  the  members  of 
the  societies  to  enable  them  to  become  owners  of  their  own  freeholds. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  double  interest  in  these  land  securities — the 
personal  interest  of  those  members  who  have  borrowed  money  on 
the  security  of  the  houses  which  they  have  mortgaged,  and  the  interest 
of  the  whole  of  the  members  as  lenders  on  security  in  their  corporate 
capacity  as  a  Society.  The  popularity  and  wide  distribution  of 
this  form  of  investment  among  the  working-classes  is  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Teachers'  Provident  Society 
for  1909,  which  says  : — 

“  As  in  former  years  mortgages  have  provided  the  chief  outlet  for  these 
investments,  £73,117  having  been  advanced  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  members  of  the  society  in  aU  parts  of  the  country  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  offered  by  the  society  for 
providing  their  own  houses,  the  great  majority  of  the  220  mortgages  and  further 
charges  effected  during  the  year  being  taken  up  by  this  class  of  borrowers.”! 

The  record  of  this  one  small  society  is  repeated  in  the  experience 
of  the  larger  institutions.  “  A  Friendly  Society  correspondent " 
writing  to  The  Times  of  April  10,  1909,  says  : — 

**.  .  .  The  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society  has  the  large  sum  of  £1,212,567 
invested  in  mortgages,  the  bulk  of  the  money  with  its  own  members  and  repay* 
able  on  the  instalment  plan,  by  which  the  principal  is  reduced  each  year.  This 
society  hasabo  £1,612,120  invested  in  ground  rents,  and  £116,394  invested  in  its 
freehold  site  and  premises  in  the  Euston-road.  Of  total  funds  amounting  to 
£3,510,480  it  has  almost  £3,000,000  invested  in  land  in  the  form  of  ground  rents 
and  mortgages. 

“  The  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  has  accumulated  funds  amounting  to 
£13,822,048.  The  capital  is  invested  locally  by  the  lodges  throughout  the  country, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  ^ve  the  exact  figures  of  the  different  forms  of  investment, 
but  it  is  probably  wdthin  the  mark  to  say  that  the  society  has  £9,000,000  invested 
in  land.  The  larger  portion  of  this  huge  amount  would  be  on  mortgage  loan  to 
the  members  of  the  society. 

“  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  at  December  31,  1906,  of  total  funds 
amounting  to  £7,480,360  had  about  £6,400,000  invested  in  land.  The  actual 
figures  from  their  ow’n  balance-sheet  are  : — Upon  real  securities  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  £4,545,624  ;  in  land,  offices,  and  buildings,  £368,720  ;  with  court 
and  district  investments  funds,  £1,524,609,  all  of  which  would  be  invested  on 
mortgage  security.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  plan  of  repaying  the  princi- 
pal  by  instalments  annually  provides  new  funds  to  loan  to  other  members,  so 
that  there  is  a  regular  stream  of  members  being  benefited  by  this  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  ...” 

No  elaborate  consideration  of  these  statistics  is  needed  to  prove  how 
gravely  the  best  and  most  provident  elements  of  the  working-classes 
must  be  bit  by  the  mere  menace  of  Socialist  taxation,  let  alone  its 
accomplishment. 

FREEHOLDS  IN  LAND. 

The  only  available  official  data  with  regard  to  the  actual  numbers 
of  owners  of  land  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  are  the  statistics 
published  in  1876.  J  At  that  time  the  number  of  o\\Tiers  of  land  in 


*  The  last  available  official  figures  are  £25,149,757  for  December  31,1905.  It  is  interesting 
to  not  ce  that  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of  funds  invested  in  land.  The 
^llowing  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1907,  part  A  (Cd.  210),  p.  6  : —  l 

“  Among  the  changes  during  the  six  years  1899-1905  in  investments  of  Societies  the 
most  important  are  the  holdings  in  land,  buildings  and  mortgages,  which  have  increased 
from  £520-2  per  £1000  in  1899  to  £597’1  per  £1,000.’* 
t  The  Times,  April  10.  1909. 

t  **  Local  Government  Board  Return,’’  dated  Juno  29,  1876. 
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Number  of  owners. 
816,294 
131,454 
70,109 
27,052 
34,684 
5,312 
3,005 
2,402 
831 
382 
169 
47 
25 


the  tliree  countries  named  (London  being  excluded)  was  1,104  967. 
The  holdings  were  classified  as  follows  : — 

Holdings  of 
Less  than  1  acre 
1  to  10  acres 
10  to  50  acres 
50  to  100  acres 
100  to  5(30  acres 
500  to  1,000  acres 
1,000  to  2,000  acres 
2,000  to  5,000  acres 
5,000  to  10,000  acres 
10,000  to  20,000  acres 
20,000  to  50,000  acres 
50,000  to  100,000  acres 
100,000  acres  and  upwards 

From  the  full  total  of  1,104,967  oumers  a  small  deduction  would 
be  necessary  for  reduplications.  A  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  would 
probably  be  reasonable  ;  and  that  would  still  leave  the  total  number 
well  o\"er  a  million. 

Smce  1876  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  number  of  freeholders 
as  enormously  increased,  the  chief  factors  in  the  distribution  being 
le  grow  til  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  the  greatly  extended 
operation  of  building  societies  during  the  last  generation.  Exact 
compu  ion  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  taking  all  the  indications  of 
the  evidence  avafiable,  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  number  of 
En^and,  W ales,  and  Scotland  has,  at  least,  trebled  since 
j  ;  .  o*"  Ireland  no  data  appear  to  be  available,  but  under  Unionist 
^mistrations  great  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  under  the  Land  Acts. 

f  .  appendage  to  the  foregoing  section  the  following  expressions 
ot  opimon  may  be  of  interest. 

Professor  Woolsey  writes  : — 

laree  the  State  and  of  private  property  seems  to  demand  that 

W^ns  somehow  or  other  broken  up.  and  the  number  of 

landlords  are  cnmna  'f  ^  K^®atly  increased  in  those  countries  where  now  the 
allow.  .  .  .  ”»  P  y  tsw,  and  that  as  speedily  as  economic  rules  will 

ili-.^  Lecky,  the  great  historian,  declares 

the  le^al  b^wark  (small  ownership)  does  not  exist,  for,  though 

quently  aUeeed  and  “““ok  larger  body  than  had  been  fre- 

very  numemua’  the  ncten.'^hi'  real  owners  who  hold  charges  on  the  land  are 

SiveHm^il  clLf  ‘h®  hands  of  a  corn- 

democratic  State  land  h"  ^  *'h>nk,  can  be  clearer  than  that  in  a 

uemooratic  ibtate  land  should  be  in  many  hands.  .  .  .  ”t 

Mr,  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  writes:— 

strongest  armmenu  ?n  ^  P™™®*^***^  ot  individual  ownership.  One  of  the 

problem  Ls,  i^my  view  furnished  *bv  ‘his  method  of  dealing  with  the 

advocates  of  State  ownershio  of^thn  Jhc  opproition  with  which  it  meets  from  the 
hands,  with  the  conln^ent^df  ^  concentration  of  land  in  a  few 

furnwhes  them  with  invaluable'^materill  people  from  the  soil, 

the  prejudice  of  the  masses  With  u  stirring  and  picturesque  appeals  to 

e^iesttermsforindividri^owSirth^^^^ 

Professor  Schaffle,  the  German  critic,  writes 

is  open  to  the  ^ry  gravest*doubta°M  t/ '°'i,’  fu  peasant  proprietorship 

- - - - __Zil*_^!!!^°"ht8a8  to^hettMitwouId  work  more  productively, 

+  *•  Socialism."  iliTaTl  ■; 

T  Betnocracy  and  Liberty."  Vol  II  n  Vax 
t  FoTlnighUy  Beview/octobli  im 
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and,  by  cheapening  the  necessaries  of  life,  more  advantageously  for  the  masses  of 
the  people,  at  the  same  time  securing  to  each  producer  and  his  family  the  whole 
result  of  his  labour.  .  .  .  The  i>easant  with  his  family  is  proprietor  and  labourer  in 
one  person,  and  himself  draws  the  whole  of  the  results  of  his  labour :  property 
does,  therefore,  secure  the  very  thing  which  Socialism  promises  but  cannot  safely 
guarantee.  .  .  .  ”* 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  Socialist,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  : — 

“.  .  .  Itneedhardly  be  said  that  schemes  of  “free  land,”  peasant  proprietor¬ 
ship,  or  leasehold  enfranchisement  find  no  place  in  the  modem  programme  of  the 
Socialist  Radical  or  Social  Democrat.  They  are  survivors  of  the  Individualistic 
Radicalism  that  is  passing  away.  .  .  .  ”t 

HOW  THE  RADICAL  GOVERNMENT 
FOSTERED  SOCIALISM. 

Withal,  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  yet  possess  in  the  same 
degree  as  Continental  Countries  that  wide  distribution  of  small  pro¬ 
prietary  interests  which  makes  for  the  formation  of  a  thrifty  and  con¬ 
servative  labouring  population ;  and  the  gravity  of  the  dangers 
resulting  from  a  Socialist  propaganda  have  been  enormously  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Asquith  Ministries. 
Doctrinaire  Eadicalism  has  been  placed  upon  its  trial,  and,  in  a  great 
crisis  in  our  political  and  social  history,  it  has  failed  miserably.  The 
disappointment  of  the  “  masses  ”  has  been  proportionate  to  the  great 
expectations  which  they  were  led  to  form  by  the  promises  of  1906. 
Never  were  the  hopes  of  the  less  intelligent  and  more  easily-misled 
electors  raised  so  high  to  be  dashed  dowui  to  such  depths.  Floated 
into  office  upon  the  wave  of  emotion  evoked  by  a  campaign  of  disgrace¬ 
ful  misrepresentation,  the  Radicals  soon  found  that  their  extravagant 
promises  of  so-called  “  Social  reform  could  not  be  performed.  The 
extremists  among  their  supporters  raved  and  stormed,  and  demanded 
that  the  Government  should  “  foot  the  bill,'"  but  the  “  new  heaven  and 
new  earth  "  altogether  failed  to  materialize. 

The  Gk)vernment,  at  first,  made  feeble  efforts  to  resist  the  onrush 
of  the  Socialist  “  wild  men.^'  At  Ladybank  on  October  13,  1906,  Mr. 
Asquith,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  : — 

“  I  am  all  against  wasting  our  time  and  our  energies  in  going  wool-gathering 
with  the  Socialists.”  J 

Minor  Ministers  echoed  vehement  protests  against  the  Socialist 
attempt  to  “  AVTCck  the  Liberal  party." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  those  days  to  these,  in  which  Ave  have  seen  a 
Government,  false  not  only  to  its  own.  professions,  but  to  all  the  estab¬ 
lished  traditions  of  the  older  “  Liberalism,"  dragged  at  the  tail  of  the 
Socialist  chariot. 

We  cannot  here  recite  the  whole  story  of  the  surrender  and  death 
of  “  Liberalism."  The  events  which  have  passed  during  the  last  four 
years  will  in  due  season  be  recorded  by  historians  in  their  true  per¬ 
spective,  They  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  For  our  present  purpose  wo 
need  do  no  more  than  set  down  some  few  facts  and  citations  wliich 
may  serve  as  landmarks  and  reminders  for  the  practical  politician. 

FLIRTING  WITH  SOCIALISM. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave  an 

♦  “  Impossibility  of  Social  Domocracy,’*  pp.  276-7. 
t  **  Fabian  Essays,"  p.  56. 
t  Dundee  Adcertiser^  October  15;  1900 
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early  indication  of  the  bent  of  his  mind  when  lie  declared  at  Llanelly 
on  September  27,  1906  :  — 


“  Then  you  will  come  to  I^nd  Reform,  to  which  I  attach  enormous  import¬ 
ance.  When  the  Bill  comes,  you  will  meet  strong  Land  Reformers,  who  will  say, 
‘  This  is  purely  tinkering  with  the  question.  It  is  no  good  until  you  nationaliZB 
the  lanj.’  That  must  come,  but  you  must  proceed  by  easy  stages. 


Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.,  the  War  Secretary,  speaking  at  Lady- 
bank  on  September  27,  1908,  translated  himself  in  these  terms  : — 

“  I  stand  before  you  not  as  a  Socialist,  not  as  a  violent  politician.  ...  I  think 
sometimes  we  Liberals  lose  opportunities  by  going  too  fast. — By  going  a  little 
more  deliberately,  by  searching  the  ground  very  carefully  we  should  very  often  find 
that  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  good  deal  further  than  by  going  at  things  slap¬ 
dash.  .  ,  . 


Mr,  Haldane's  “  evolutionary tactics,  however,  were  scarcely 
good  enough  for  the  rapidly -developing  Socialism  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Mr.  George  delivered  a  few  days  later,  at  Swansea,  the  first  of  those 
remarkable  tirades  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  his  conversion. 
His  speech  was  largely^  a  ricliauffi  of  Socialist  leaflets,  discharged  in 
the  jargon  of  the  Socialist  pamphleteer.  After  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  possessors  of  great  wealth,  Mr.  George  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  Capital  need  fear  as  much  as  the  despair  of  the 
multitude,  and  I  should  like  to  know  where  Capital  will  fleej  ;  for,  judging,  by  the 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  times,  there  will  soon  be  no  civilized  lands  in  the 
world  w'here  proper  provision  for  the  aged,  the  broken,  and  the  unfortunate 
amongst  those  who  toil  will  not  be  regard^  as  tha  first  Charge  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  land.  .  .  .”§  ^  ^ 


Mr.  George’s  speech  was  hailed  with  a  regular  chorus  of  Socialist 
approval.  At  Blackburn  on  October  8,  1908,  Mr.  P.  Snowden,  the 
Socialist  M.P.,  said  : — 


“  .  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  his  (Mr.  Snowden’s)  sentiments  in  a  speech 
at  S^nsea  the  other  day.  He  wanted  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  materialize  those  senti¬ 
ments  in  a  Parliamentary  Bill.  He  knew  w'hy  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Lloyd  George) 
never  answered  him  in  the  House  of  Common.s.  The  reason  was  because  he  (Mr. 
Snowden)  expressed  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  sentiments.  .  .  .”j| 

Mr.  Blatchford  s  paper  chimed  in  with  the  following  comment : — 

recruit  to  the  “  Clarion  ”  Scouts  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  am  not 
sure  t^t  he  has  paid  his  subscription,but  he  has  certainly  adopted  their  programme. 

George’s  objects  are  virtually  identical  with  those  proclaimed  in 
the  Scouts*  manifesto.  .  .  .**11 

V.  A  Grrayeon,  the  late  Socialist  member  for  the  Colne  Valley, 

had  his  word  of  commendation  to  add  in  a  speech  at  Sunderland 
on  October  4,  1908 


.  George  was  the  latest  convert  to  Socialism  — vet  with  limits — 

in  that  he  had  come  to  admit  that  even  if  the  capitalists  left  the  country  they  could 
not  take  the  coal  mines  with  them.”** 

From  ^rd  Gla.dstone,  when  Home  Secretary,  another  con¬ 
fession  of  Ministerial  invertebracy  fell  in  a  speech  at  Leeds  : — 

I*.®®!*.  “  ^reat  deal  of  talk  about  Socialism  lately,  and 
^  he  h^d  newer^hM^nn.  him  a  great  deal.  He  was  not  one  of  those, 

°  '^There  WM  '^P^^od  hostility  to  Socialism  as  such, 

nation  H  ‘"a*  helpful  to  the 

J^k  a nTter^t  n  uT-  '*®**®'  *''®“8ht  on  the  part  of  every  one  who 

took  an  interest  m  social  well-being.  .  .  .  Whatever  wisw  you  take  Of  Socialism  it 

♦  October  4,  1906. 

♦  T?  J  Advertxser,  September  28  1908 

t  or  e  cont^liction  of  this  fallacy,  see  pp.  33,  34. 

II  m  News,  October  2,  1908.^ 

II  BUicl^wm  Times,  October  10,  1908 

*•  ^  October  9, 190S. 

Sunderland  Daily  Echo,  October  5,  1903. 
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generates  forces  for  good  against  evil,  and  wise  men  will  take  advantage  of  any 
such  forces  for  advancing  tlie  well-being  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

“  Whatever  view  you  take  of  Socialism,''  however,  you  cannot 
exclude  from  its  propaganda  the  deliberate  preaching  of  class-hatred 
and  civil  war  (see  p.  8),  on  which  it  bases  its  appeal  to  the  lowest 
passions  of  the  mob  ;  nor  can  you  exclude  its  alliance  (see  p.  60)  with 
irreligion  and  violence. 

Feeble  protests  came  occasionally  from  the  better  elements  of  the 
party  ;  but  the  older  “  Liberalism  "  became  gradually  inarticulate 
or  cut  itself  adrift  from  the  new  movement.  The  change  indicated  in 
the  tone  of  Ministerial  utterances  reproduced  itself  in  the  character  of 
many  important  Government  measures.  There  was,  first,  the  negative 
Socialism  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  in  the  framing  and  handling  of 
which  the  Government  over  and  over  again  illustrated  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  principle  of  small  ownership  of 
agricultural  land,  in  which  they  recognised  so  serious  a  bar  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  Socialistic  crotchets.  Then  there  was  the  positive  Social¬ 
ism  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  the  following  year.  Its  introduction,  in 
1908,  was  hailed  by  the  exultant  Socialists,  not  indeed  as  an  earnest 
of  temperance  reform,  but  as  “  a  concession  of  the  Socialist  case." 

“  The  Bill,”  said  Justice,  “  is  a  thoroughly  bad  one.  It  is  neither  fish,  nor 
fowl,  nor  good  herring.  .  .  .  The  Bill  is,  indeed,  a  Free-Trade-cum-Socialist-cum- 
Protectionist  hotchpotch.  It  deserves  no  better  fate  than  to  be  laughed  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  From  it  all,  one  question  emerges.  If  it  is  sound 
policy  to  confiscate  the  property  of  some  brewers  in  14  years,  why  not  all  the 
brewers,  all  the  manufacturers,  and  all  the  railways  on  the  same  lines  ?  .  .  .  ”t 

The  New  Age  asked  : — 

.  Is  not  the  legal  monopoly  in  land  precisely  similar  to  the  legal  monopoly 
in  the  sale  of  drink  ?  Why  not  a  time  limit,  say  a  twenty-eight  years  time  limit, 
for  land,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  generation  the  State  might  resume  the  most 
valuable  of  aU  monopolies  which  was  ever  granted  to  private  individuals  ?  .  .  .”  f 

A  further  week's  survey  of  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  moved  Justice 
to  say  : — 

“At  the  same  time  w’e  are  bound  to  compliment  them  (the  Government),  on 
what  are  described  as  their  confiscatory  proposals.  They  have  set  out  in  the  cold 
legal  phraseology  of  a  Parliamentaiy  Bill  the  principle  that  fourteen  years  is  the 
utmost  limit  to  be  fixed  to  the  holding  of  any  form  of  property  which  may  at  any 
time  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  general  well-being.  We  now  know,  on  the 
authority  of  an  anti  Socialist  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  any  landlord  or 
capitalist  may  be  legitimately  expropriated  in  14  years— he  and  his  class  themselves 
paying  any  compensation  which  may  be  asked  for.”§ 

At  every  street  corner  where  a  Socialist  spouter  could  collect  a 
crowd  this  was  the  sermon  which  was  preached,  with  the  Licensing  Bill 
of  the  “  Liberal  "  Government  for  text.  And  thus  the  new  tendency 
of  Radicalism  declared  itself,  almost  every  large  measure  in  the 
Government's  programme  revealing,  in  its  turn,  some  new  predatory 
design  or  some  plan  for  setting  up  that  “  tyranny  of  officialdom," 
which  is  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  movement  toward  “  Social- 
democracy."  Both  these  characteristics  of  the  new  principles  of 
Radical -Socialist  legislation  were  embodied  in  their  most  striking  form 
in  the  proposals  for  compulsory  expropriation  contained  in  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  of  1909.  But  the  Bill  was  discussed  under  such  restrictions 
in  the  Commons  as  to  arouse  little  notice  in  Great  Britain. 


•  Yorkshire  Observer,  November  22,  1907. 
t  Justice,  March  21,  1908. 

X  Neto  Age,  March  17,  1908. 

§  Justice,  April  11,  1908. 
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SOCIALISM  AND  THE  1909-1910  BUDGET^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  financial  proposals  in  the  1009-10  Budget 
were  a  triumph  beyond  the  wildest  hopes  of  tlie  Socialists.  The 
Budget  was  hailed  as  the  “thin  edge  of  the  wedge,”  “a  splendid 
beginning,”  “  a  lever  for  future  concessions.”  Its  authorship  was 
credited  to  Mr.  Henry  George.  Quotations  indicating  not  only  the 
hopes  of  the  Socialists,  but  the  foundation  for  those  hOpes  in  the 
current  tone  of  ministerial  oratory,  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

THE  OUTSIDE  VIEW. 

If  “  spectators  see  most  of  the  game,”  the  view  taken  by  foreign 
publicists  and  winters  with  regard  to  the  tendencies  revealed  in  the 
joint-Budget  of  Messrs.  Henry  and  Lloyd  George  must  not  be  left 
out  of  account.  Some  samples  are  here  appended  : — 

''  It  is  unquestionable  that  no  Finance  Minister  in  Europe  has  ventured  to 
adopt  a  fiscal  policy  so  ‘  advanced  ’  as  that  which,  not  without  courage  and 
talent,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  advocating.  .  . 

In  a  well-knowTi  Parisian  review  f  M.  Felix  Charmes,  a  member 
of  the  French  Senate  and  the  French  Academy,  comparing  the  financial 
proposals  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  those  of  M.  Caillaux,  the  former 
French  Minister  of  Finance,  wrote  : — 

“  The  fiscal  method  of  procedure  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  It  consists  in 
making  a  few,  an  infinitely  small  minority,  pay  the  taxes  which  ought  to  be  borne 
by  all.  ...  In  England  large  fortunes  would  diminish,  and  in  course  of  time 
would  cease  to  exist.  .  •  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposals  would  impair  the 
influence  of  an  aristocracy  which  recruits  its  forces  from  among  the  wealthy 
classes.  .  .  .  Later  on,  in  the  normal  development  of  the  same  fiscal  procedure^ 
a  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  doubtless  put  the  finishing  touch  in  England 
to  the  ill  omened  work  which  M.  Caillaux  has  begun  in  France.  ...” 

The  organ  of  German  Social  Democracy  from  the  first  displayed 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  Budget.  In  one  article,  dealing  with 
the  decay  of  the  “  old  Liberalism,”  it  said  : — 

“  It  is  better  for  British  Socialism  if  the  battle  with  the  Lords  is  fought  out 
early ;  for  when  there  is  a  Labour  majority  in  Parliament  it  is  the  Budget  that 
will  still  be  the  instrument  of  revolution.  .  . 

The  Limehouse  and  Newcastle  harangues  marked  a  further  step 
in  the  Chancellor’s  “  progress  ”  ;  and  they  evoked  from  the  same  organ 
a  sympathetic  response : — 

“  .  .  .  The  seed  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  at  present  scattering  may  for  tho 
moment  produce  Liberal  blossoms,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ultimately 
Socialist  fruit  will  ripen.  The  logical  conclusions  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  utter¬ 
ances  must  stir  up  the  working  classes,  and,  when  they  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  regard  things  from  his  point  of  view,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  approach  the 
cash  ^xes  of  industrial  capitalists.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  conducting  an 
agitation  against  the  Lords  with  speeches  which  German  Liberals  would  not 
make  except  in  combating  the  red  revolutionary  movement.  When  a  German 
Junker  reads  these  speeches  he  will,  with  his  insufficient  knowledge  of  Socialism,^ 
swear  that  they  have  been  delivered  by  a  red-hot  Socialist  Democrat.  .  .  •  The- 
tone  of  these  speeches  is  so  seditious,  .  .  .  they  deal  with  such  glorious  in¬ 
stitutions  as  the  House  of  Lords  with  such  lack  of  respect  that  they  COuM  have 
been  delivered  by  a  Social  Democrat.  These  Liberal  speeches  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  the  masses.  .  .  .  The  speech  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  delivered 
at  Newcastle  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  inciting  the  people.  .  •  . 
Every  Social  Democrat  can  read  this  speech  with  profit,  and  see  in  it  a  number  of 
important  admissions.  .  . 


_  The  Temva  (Paris),  Septomber  10,  1909. 
r  dee  Deux  Monden,  September  15,  1909. 

X  VorwarU  (Berlin),  Soptombor  17,  1909. 

S  VonoarUf,  October  13,  1909. 
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A  leading  London  journal*  cited  the  following  opmions  from 
M.  Jules  Roche,  the  French  economist,  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  as  to 
why  a  deficit  appeared  in  the  British  Budget  of  1908-9  after  a  yearly 
surplus  since  1904  : — 

“  Radicalism,”  said  M.  Roche,  “  which  has  governed  England  since  the  last 
elections,  has  put  into  practice  the  method  adopted  by  us  of  so-called  social 
laws  voted  unexpectedly  without  investigation  and  without  forethought.  To 
begin  with,  the  law  on  Old  Age  Pensions  has  immensely  exceeded  the  credits 
anticipated,  and  a  deficit  has  l^en  the  result.  It  has  even  shown  itself  particu¬ 
larly  menacing  for  the  Budget  of  1910.  Such  is  the  first  result,  inevitable  in 
England  as  in  France.  As  in  every  country,  the  period  of  social  policy  promises 
blessings  but  produces  ruin.  England  is  beginning  to  enter  upon  this  path.  Let 
ber  persist  in  it  a  few  years,  and  one  will  see  where  it  will  land  the  country  which 
libei^  made  the  richest  in  the  world  and  the  mightiest  since  the  Roman 
Empire.  ...” 

These  expressions  of  opinion  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  by  foreign  critics  of  both 
Socialist  and  anti-Socialist  complexion. 

A  CURIOUS  PROTEST. 

The  mild  indignation  of  the  leaders  of  British  Socialism  at  finding 
their  r6le  thus  usurped  by  the  author  of  the  Limehouse  and  Newcastle 
harangues  was  a  somewhat  entertaining  commentary  upon  the  effect 
of  those  speeches.  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  ]\I.P.,  wrote  shortly  after  the 
first  of  these  : — 

“  ...  It  is  doubtful  if  the  sort  of  speech  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave 
at  Limehouse  does  his  immediate  object  or  his  reputation  any  good.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  freedom  of  an  irresponsible  agitator 
and  the  responsibility  of  an  exalted  Minister.  The  vehement  attack  he  made  on 
the  landowners  would  be  appropriate  to  an  ordinary  propagandist,  but  from  a 
Minister  in  charge  of  a  Bill  one  rather  expects  serious  argument  and  dignified 
controversy.  .  .  .’’f 

The  rebuke,  which  might  more  fitly  have  proceeded  from  Mr.^ 
Lloyd  George's  nominal  leader,  was  at  once  an  ironic  censure — consider¬ 
ing  its  source — upon  the  Chancellor’s  method,  and  an  illustration  of 
the  studied  duplicity  of  the  evolutionary  "  Socialist. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  in  a  sjDeech  at  Woolwich  on  August  26,  1909,. 
was  almost  pathetically  concerned  : — 

“  He  began  to  feel,”  he  said,  “  almost,  nowadays,  that  his  occupation  as  a 
Socialist  agitator  had  disappeared.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  to  Limehouse 
and  denounced  the  dukes  and  other  mighty  and  respectable  persons  of  that  kind 
in  a  way  which,  up  to  quite  recently,  they  had  only  heard  on  Socialist  platforms.  .  .  . 

There  were  those  >vho  said  that  the  Socialists  were  not  making  much  progress, 
and  yet  when  they  looked  at  the  present  Budget  that  in  itself  would  give  them 
more  idea  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  than  any  example  he  could  possibly 
quote.  .  .  .”J 

THE  LAST  PHASE 

The  events  of  the  General  Election  of  1910  are  still  fresh  in  all 
memories.  At  by-elections  before  that  General  Election  wc  had  seen 
Liberals  replaced  by  Labour-Socialists,  and  w  hen  the  General  Election 
came  it  w  as  found  that,  although  any  arrangement  or  undei'standing 
was  strenuously  denied  by  both  parties,  yet  the  elasliing  of  Liberal 
and  Labour-Socialist  forces  was  avoided  with  surprising  skill.  And 
the  campaign  which  members  of  the  Government  carried  on  was  of 
a  character  which  showed  how  far  they  had  travelled  from  historic 
Liberalism,  and  how'  nearly  the^*^  had  approximated  to  Socialism. 


•  Momituj  Poit,  September  1,  1909. 
t  ChriitHan  Comynonwealth,  August  11,  1909. 
X  Wooltcich  Pioneer,  August  27,  1909. 
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The  appeals  made  by  them  to  the  country  were  of  the  kind  to  be 
•expected  only  from  Socialists.  On  the  main  subject,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget,  there  was  an  absence  of  all  argument,  of  all  reference 
to  recognised  financial  canons,  and  of  all  defence  of  the  justice  of  it. 
The  appeal  was  based  shamelessly,  although  falsely,  on  the  assertion 
that  the  Budget  was  to  take  from  those  who  have  much,  and  give 
to  those  who  have  little.  This  was  the  last  stage  of  the  rake’s  progress 
of  the  new  Liberalism  into  the  abyss  of  street-corner  Socialism.  Whether 
the  events  of  the  Session  of  1910,  which  is  still  uncompleted  at  the 
time  of  writing — events  over  which  the  Government  had  no  control — 
vdll  at  the  last  moment  prove  to  have  saved  the  Radical  Party  from 
•complete  extermination  and  fusion  with  the  Socialists  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  may  hope  that  it  will  be  so.  We  are  unfortunately  forced 
to  doubt  it. 
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THE  MAIN  QUESTION  :  HOME  RULE. 

The  field  of  what  is  known  as  ‘‘Irish  jwlitics/'  no  less  than  some 
other  political  fields,  has  its  crop  of  “  catch  words/"  And  before 
proceeding  one  step  within  its  confines,  the  student  will  do  well  to 
“  clear  his  mind  of  cant ""  by  the  summarv  and  final  dismissal  of  the 
worst  of  these  misleading  fictions. 

THE  FICTION  OF  THE 
“REPRESENTATION”  OF  IRELAND. 

There  is,  first,  the  grossly  false  pretension  that  the  Nationalist 
Parliamentary  party  “represent  Ireland.”  It  is  true  that  in  certain 
“  borderland  ""  constituencies  for  which  Xationaliste  sit  as  members, 
Unionist  minorities  exist  in  strength  sufficient  to  put  the  nominee  of  the 
Nationalist  organization  to  the  pain  of  a  contested  election  ;  and  that, 
in  these  cases,  something  resembling  that  reasoned  presentation  of 
political  questions  and  contrasting  of  political  issues,  which  occurs  in 
constituencies  in  Great  Britain,  takes  place.  Yet  even  where  the  choice 
between  political  programmes  is  thus  offered,  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  its  exercise,  so  far  as  the  Nationalist  voter  is  concerned.  He  is  not 
a  free  agent ;  he  votes  as  he  is  instructed  ;  he  asks  no  reason  ;  he 
claims  no  right  of  personal  discretion.  Political  “  independence  "" 
would  be  carried  to  its  most  reckless  limits  if  he  hardened  his  heart 
deliberately  to  spoil  a  voting  paper  ;  and  the  rarity  of  oi>en  abstention, 
when  once  the  fiat  of  the  “  League  ""  has  gone  fortli,  attests  the  power 
of  a  system  of  political  sheep-driving  for  which  Great  Britain  has  no 
parallel.  That  is  the  position  of  the  “  free  and  independent  ""  electors 
on  the  Nationalist  side  in  constituencies  where  a  material  div'ision  of 
political  opinion  exists.  Of  the  other  Nationalist  constituencies  it 
may  be  said  that,  save  when  internal  dissension  in  the  Nationalist 
ranks  brings  about  a  contest  ujion  some  personal  or  local  issue,  the 
voters  might  as  well  possess  no  riglit  of  franchise  whatsoevei*.  Their 
politk^al  “  representation  ""  is  decided  for  theni  by  a  caucus  directing 
operations  from  Dublin.  Tlu'ir  <‘)ioicc  extends  only  to  Home  Rulers 
of  dilTerent  types. 

The  Nationalist  electorate  of  Ireland  are,  in  truth,  mere  onlookers 
in  a  game  which  is  played  entirely  “  over  their  heads.”  The  political 
views  wliich  they  are  enjoined  and  trained  to  hold  are  voiced  by  a 
Parlianientary  body,  salaried  for  the  most  part,  pledge-bound  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  incorrigibles  too  dangerous  to  dismiss,  and  financed 
from  overseas.  Under  such  conditions  to  talk  of  political  “  representa¬ 
tion  is  farcical  ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  Nationalist  electorfite  to  give 
a  “  mandate  ""  ;  and  independent  public  opinion  does  not  exist.  In  the 
famous  Meath  election  petition  of  1892,  where  the  judges  found  that 
intimidation  of  the  most  flagrant  nature  had  been  exercised  upon 
voters,  Mi*.  T,  M.  Healy,  K.G.,  the  Nationalist  Member  for  North 
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Louth,  defended  his  clients'  “  influence  as  perfectly  legitimate,*’ 
with  the  historic  plea  that  “  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  the  right 
of  private  stupidity.”  That  phrase  illuminates  the  position  of  the 
Nationalist  voter  in  Ireland  to-day. 

THE  IRISH  UNIONISTS. 

Apart  from  this,  to  speak  of  eighty  odd  Nationalist  Members  of 
Parliament  as  “  representing  Ireland  ”  is  to  leave  out  of  reckoning  the 
loyal  Unionist  minority,  wliich,  with  its  impregnable  stronghold  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  and  its  lonely  outposts  throughout  tiie  South  and 
West,  has  done  such  yeoman  service  in  tlie  cause  of  the  Ji]mpire.  To 
the  position  and  importance  of  this  Irish  minority  further  reference 
will  be  made.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  note  that,  while  in 
point  of  mere  numbers  it  is  considerably  under-represented,  the  dispro¬ 
portion  seems  immensely  more  unjust  when  the  claims  of  courage, 
enterprise,  enlightenment,  true  patriotism  and  general  good  citizenship 
are  thrown  into  the  balance.  To  exclude  such  a  factor  from  the  Irish 
body  politic  is  plain  nonsense. 

Enough,  then,  of  the  fiction  that  the  political  ‘‘  bosses,”  who  at 
any  given  time  control  the  machinery  of  what  blunt  John  Bright 
called  “  the  rebel  party,”  can  justly  style  themselves  the  “  representa¬ 
tives  ”  of  Ireland,  or  claim  to  speak  for  “  the  people  of  Ireland,”  or 
to  voice  “  the  national  demand,”  or  to  pose  as  the  ‘‘  Irish  party.” 
Overboard,  too,  with  the  rubbish  about  “  governing  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas,”  and  “  associating  the  Irish  people  with  the  government 
of  the  country.”  Thc}^  are  all  fictions,  founded  in  falseliood,  propagated 
by  sheer  persistent  clamour,  and  exploited  by  macliinery  whose 
efficiency  is  something  rather  more  than  human  or  humane. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  to  this  extent,  a  nu)rc  gt'noral  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Iiisli  question  may  ])o  undertaken. 

HOME  RULE  :  THE  ABIDING  ISSUE. 

\Vhile  Home  Jvule  letains  effective  Parliamentary  support,  Home 
Rule  must  remain  the  dominating  issue  for  the  Unionist  Party.  The 
name  Unionist  commemorates  the  alliance  of  those  who  set  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  above  all  f)ther 
party  considerations  at  the  general  election  of  1880.  The  Union  is 
still  our  first  “  plank.”  By  Home  Rule  we  mean  the  est<ablishment  in 
Ireland  of  any  form  of  govei-nment  different  fiom  that  poss(^ssed 
}>y  the  other  comj)onent  parts  of  the  Unitf^d  Kingdom,  and  particularly 
any  institutions,  legislative  or  executive,  which  would  mark  Ireland  as 
a  nationality  distinct  from  Great  Britain.  To  that  policy,  uiulcr  what¬ 
ever  name  it  may  be  cloaked,  by  wliatevcr  methods  it  may  be 
engineered,  however  the  changes  and  c.hances  of  the  IVirliamentary 
struggle  may  for  the  moment  incline,  we  remain  irrev^ocably  opposed. 
The  dangers  of  the  policy  remain  the  same,  and  Home  Rule  is,  for  us, 
always  “  the  is.sue.” 

A  DANGER  OF  THE  DAY. 

Twenty-four  years  have  gone  by  since  Mr.  Gladstone  nuulc  his 
first  attack  on  the  Union  between  Great  Jfiitain  and  Ireland.  Nearly 
as  many  have  elapsed  since  Lord  Salisbury  asked  for  ‘‘  twenty  years  of 
resolute  government  as  the  cure  for  Ireland’s  internal  disease.  It  is 
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one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  Unionism  is  faced  to-day  that 
in  the  interval  a  new  generation,  incredulous  of  the  possibility  of  a 
definite  legislative  proposal  aimed  at  the  disruption  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  grown  up,  while  the  survivors  of  an  older  generation, 
once  stirred  to  their  depths  by  the  horror  of  the  proposed  “  great 
betrayal,”  have  half  forgotten  the  actualities  of  the  Home  Rule  crisis. 
The  arguments,  once  so  well  appreciated,  which  moved  the  British 
electorate  twice  over  to  repudiate  the  culminating  folly  of  the  most 
powerful  demagogue  of  those  days,  have  rusted  like  vmused  swords  in 
sheath.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  brief  outline  to  recall  something  of  the 
history  of  the  movement  which  forms  to-day  the  nexus  of  the  Radical- 
Nationalist  alliance. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HOME  RULE  MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  may  be  said  to  have  started  with  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Union  in  1801.  As  to  the  means  adopted  to  pass  that  Act  there 
can  be  no  argument.  But  the  alarming  condition  into  which  the 
country  had  fallen  after  the  revolution  of  1798  had  made  drastic  action 
inevitable.  Ireland  had  become  literally  ungovernable.  The  Par¬ 
liamentary  system  had  utterly  broken  dowm  ;  and  there  had  been  open 
evidence  of  the  danger  that  a  stricken  Government  might  cast  in  its  lot 
with  the  military  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  should  the  chance  arise. 

GRATTAN’S  PARLIAMENT. 

It  was  Grattan’s  Parliament  which,  having  proved  its  own  incom¬ 
petence,  set  its  seal  upon  its  own  doom  ;  and  it  was  in  the  demand  for 
a  return  to  “  Grattan’s  Parliament  ”  that  the  Home  Rule  movement 
first  formulated  itself.  It  was  in  that  shape  that,  voiced  first  by 
0  Connell  and  then  by  Butt,  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
aroused  the  determined  opposition  of  British  statesmen  of  all  parties. 

ANOTHER  FICTION. 

But  an  outstanding  misrepresentation  of  the  great  controversy  of 
the  “  eighties  ”  was  that  the  demand  of  the  Nationalists,  under  Parnell, 
was  for  the  restoration  of  “  Grattan  |s  Parliament  ’  ’  This  misconception 
was  complete.  Grattan  himself,  if  an  Irish  patriot,  never  wavered  in 
his  loyalty  to  the  British  connection.  His  Parliament,  moreover,  was 
entirely  composed  of  Protestants,  of  whom  the  great  majority  belonged 
to  the  land-o^vning  class.  If  it  had  a  considerable  measure  of  legis¬ 
lative  independence,  it  had  no  control  of  the  Executive,  which  was 
directed  wholly  by  the  British  Government  in  London.  If  it  arrived 
in  the  end  at  an  impasse  in  which  it  could  no  longer  cope  with  an  im¬ 
possible  task,  its  leaders  were,  at  all  events,  men  of  substance,  stability, 
and  cultivation.  It  was  an  absurd  pretence  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  his  historic  capitulation  to  a  demand  for  the  reversion  to  any 
Parliamentary  conditions  of  this  sort.  In  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed,  the  “  rebel  party  ”  had  not  only  come  into  being  as  an  effective 
political  force,  but  had  captured  the  electoral  control  of  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland. 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS. 

The  day  of  men  of  the  stamp  of  Flood  and  Plunkett  and  Grattan 
was  gone.  Their  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  reckless  and 
disloyal  agitators,  trading  on  the  weakness  and  misery  of  an  ignorant 
peasantry,  and  working  in  close  co-operation  with  societies  in  America 
of  a  violent  and  criminal  type.  This  Mr.  Gladstone  well  knew.  Only 
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a  little  while  before  his  surrender,  he  had  denounced  those  with  whom 
he  was  ultimately  to  ally  his  matchless  eloquence  and  Parliamentary 
skill,  in  plirases  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  held  up  the  Irish 
Nationalists  to  the  execration  of  their  fellow-subjects  as  men  “  whose 
footsteps  were  dogged  by  crime,^^  as  “  steeped  to  the  lips  in  treason,** 
as  “  marching  through  rapine  and  plunder  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire.**  Nor  was  Gladstone  unaware  that  what  he  offered  in 
the  first  Home  Rule  Bill — great  through  the  concession  was,  and 
brilliantly  though  he  fenced  to  conceal  its  inevitable  results — would 
never  be  accepted  by  the  Nationalists  as  a  final  settlement,  or  be  used 
other\^ise  than  as  a  lever  to  destroy  the  last  link  that  kept  Ireland 
bound  to  Ikigland.**  “  Ireland  a  nation,**  then  as  now,  was  the  watch¬ 
word  of  an  organization  foimded  in  sentiments,  which  even  supreme 
tactical  considerations  could  not  altogether  suppress,  of  open  hostility 
to  the  British  connection. 

With  the  essentials  of  the  Irish  problem  not  merely  before  his  own 
mind  but  immortalized  in  his  own  language,  Gladstone  set  forth,  with 
an  insanity  which  was  almost  magnificent,  upon  his  task  of  perverting 
the  British  electorate  to  his  folly. 


WHAT  GLADSTONE  PROPOSED. 

Without  going  at  length  into  the  Parliamentary  history  of  his 
two  vain  attempts  to  force  disruption  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
may  be  well  at  this  point  to  summarize  and  compare  the  main  features 
of  his  legislative  proposals  in  their  final  shape. 


HOME  RULE  BILL,  1886. 
Rejected  by  Commons,  June  8,  by 
343  to  313. 


1.  Legislature  :  An  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  sit  in  Dublin,  to  be  composed 
of  two  orders,  for  the  conduct  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  administration  in  Irish 
affairs.  Irish  members  to  cease  to  sit 
at  Westminster. 

2.  Yiceroyalty:  Lord-Lieutenant, 
with  a  Privy  Council,  to  be  practically 
independent  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  Judges  :  If  they  desired,  to 
retire  on  pension.  Future  judges  to  be 
appointed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  Government,  and  their  salaries  to 
be  charged  on  the  Irish  Consolidated 
Fund.  J udges  to  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour,  and  removable  by 
joint  address  from  the  two  orders  of 
the  Irish  legislature. 

4.  Irish  Constabulary  :  After  two 
years  the  Irish  Legislature  to  have 
power  to  fix  the  charge  for  the  whole 
police  and  constabulary  of  Ireland, 
with  a  saving  of  existing  rights. 


HOME  RULE  BILL,  1893. 
Rejected  by  House  of  Lords,  Sept.  8, 
by  419  to  41. 

1.  Preamble  :  “  Without  imp«dring 
or  restricting  the  supreme  authority  of 
Parliament.” 

2.  Legislature  ;  Irish  Legislature 
to  deal  with  matters  “  exclusively 
relating  to  Ireland  or  some  part  there¬ 
of.”  Eighty  Irish  members  still  to  sit 
at  Westminster  to  vote  on  Irish  affairs, 

3.  Viceroyalty  :  Viceroy  to  veto 
Bills  on  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  but  subject  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Sovereign. 

4.  Judges  :  Irremovable  clauses  to 
secure  their  emoluments.  Two  Ex¬ 
chequer  Judges  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  the  purpose  “  mainly, 
perhaps,  of  financial  business,  but 
generally  of  that  business  which  is 
Imperial.”  Judges  to  be  appointed,  as 
now,  for  six  years ;  after  that,  joint 
control. 

5.  Irish  Constabulary  :  Gradual 
reduction,  with  ultimate  dissolution  of 
the  force. 
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5.  Civil  Service  :  To  be  absolutely 
under  the  Irish  Legislature.  Existing 
civil  servants  might  retire  after  two 
years, 

6.  Imperial  Charoes  :  Ireland  to 
contribute  l-15th,  instead  of  l-12th- 
Result :  Revenue,  £8,360,000  ;  charges 
(including  those  payable  by  Ireland 
for  Army  and  Navy,  etc.),  £7,946,000; 
surplus,  £404,000. 

7.  Taxation  :  Powers  of  taxation, 
except  as  to  Customs  and  Excise,  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Irish  Legislature. 

8.  Sbcurities  :  These  to  be  formu¬ 
lated  for  securing  unity  of  the  Empire 
and  the  protection  of  the  minoi^y, 
including  Protestants. 

9.  Restricttions  :  Irish  Legislature 
not  to  interfere  with  Army  or  Navy,  or 
foreign  or  Colonial  affairs,  and  not  to 
enact  any  religious  endowment. 


6.  CrvTL  Service  :  Provisions  for 
safeguarding  interests  much  akin  to 
those  respecting  the  judiciary, 

7.  Imperial  Charges:  Irish 

balance-sheet :  revenue,  £5,660,000  ; 
expenditure,  £5,160,000 ;  surplus, 
£500,000.  Provisions  to  secure  Irish 
contribution  to  cost  of  wars. 


8.  Securities  :  Against  religious 
establishments,  and  to  assure  personal 
freedom. 

9.  Restrictions  :  Irish  Legislature 
incapable  of  dealing  with  anything 
relating  to  the  Crown,  Regency,  Vice¬ 
royalty,  Army  and  Navy,  peace  and 
war,  defence,  treaties  and  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  dignities  and  titles,  law  of  treason, 
law  of  alienage,  external  trade,  and 
coinage. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  STANDS  FIRM. 

At  this  distance  of  time  little  need  be  said  in  detailed  criticism  of 
these  measures.  Either  would  have  supplied  the  Irish  and  American 
parties  of  “  physical  force  with  the  means  which  they  required  to 
achieve  their  end.  That  end  was  separation,  complete  and  final. 
The  success  of  the  whole  adventure  depended  upon  whether  the  electorate 
of  Great  Britain  could  be  perverted  from  considerations  not  merely 
of  its  own  safety  and  well-being,  but  of  its  honourable  obligations  to 
loyal  fellow-subjects.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  were  not  deceived. 
They  refused  to  play  false  to  themselves.  With  the  rejection  of  the 
second  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1893,  and  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  that  verdict  at  the  succeeding  general  election,  the  shattered 
remnant  of  one  of  the  great  historic  parties  of  the  State,  robbed  already 
of  the  flower  of  its  talent  by  the  split  of  1886,  went  out  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  return,  after  almost  an  entire  generation,  in  the  contemptible 
guise  in  which  modern  Radical-Socialism  has  revealed  itself  during 
the  past  few  years. 


THE  BROAD  OBJECTIONS  TO  HOME  RULE. 

STRATEGIC. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  condition 
of  the  Home  Rule  cause,  the  danger’s  of  the  policy — and  therefore  the 
reasons  for  opposing  it — remain  ever  the  same.  It  has  also  been  stated 
—and  good  grounds  will  be  given  later  for  the  statement — that  separa¬ 
tion  is  the  aim  of  the  men  to  whom  the  control  of  Ireland  would  be 
committed  by  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  in  any  conceivable  form. 
Scpdfdtion  means  one  of  two  things  :  either  civil  war  and  the  reconquest 
of  Ireland  by  force  of  arms  ;  or  the  abandonment  of  Ireland  and  the 
breaking-up  of  the  Empire  at  its  heart.  The  actuality  of  the  danger, 
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considered  strategically,  of  any  experiment  tending  towards  a  severance 
of  the  two  countries  has  never  been  more  gravely  emphasised  than  in 
the  follo\ving  extract  from  the  writings  of  Captain  Mahan,  the  well- 
known  American  naval  student  and  historian.  He  says  : — 

“  It  is  impossible  for  a  military  man,  or  a  statesman  with  appreciation  of  military 
conditions,  to  look  at  the  map  and  not  perceive  that  the  ambition  of  Irish  Separatists, 
if  realised,  would  be  even  more  threatening  to  the  national  life  of  Great  Britain  than 
the  secession  of  the  South  was  to  that  of  the  American  Union.  It  would  be  deadlier 
also  to  Imperial  aspirations;  for  Ireland,  by  geographical  position,  lies  across 
and  controls  the  communications  of  Great  Britain  with  all  the  outside  world,  save  only 
that  considerable  but  far  from  preponderant  portion  which  borders  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  Independent  and  hostile,  it  would  manacle  Great  Britain,  which  at 
present  is,  and  for  years  to  come  must  remain,  by  long  odds  the  most  powerful  member 
of  the  (Imperial)  Federation,  if  that  take  form.  The  Irish  question,  therefore,  is 
vitally  important,  not  to  Great  Britain  only,  but  to  the  Colonies.  The  legislative 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  against  the  assertion  of  which  the  American 
colonists  revolted,  and  which  to-day  wo\3d  be  found  intolerable  in  exercise  in  Canada 
and  Australia,  cannot  be  yielded  in  the  case  ^f  an  island  where  independent  action 
might  very  well  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  its  partner.  The  instrument 
for  such  action,  in  the  shape  of  an  independent  Parliament,  could  not  be  safely  trusted 
even  to  avowed  friends.” 

That  sets  the  matter  in  its  true  Imperial  bearing  ;  and  if  Great 
Britain  has  been  lulled  into  forgetfulness  of  the  strategic  danger  which 
Captain  Mahan  so  clearly  formulates,  let  her  recall  that  other  watch¬ 
word  of  her  Irish  and  Transatlantic  enemies — “  England's  calamity, 
Ireland's  opportumty.*’  This,  then,  is  perhaps  the  basic  argument 
against  the  granting  of  any  concession  to  Irish  Nationalism  which  would 
empower  the  terrorist  organization,  which  is  alw’^ays  ready  to  be  brought 
into  play,  to  turn  Ireland,  not  only  into  an  active  recruiting-ground 
for  native  sedition,  but  also  into  a  likely  foothold  for  a  foreign  foe — 
a  point  of  departure  on  which  an  enemy  bent  upon  striking  a  blow  at 
the  centre  of  the  Empire  would  spend  money,  and  not  in  vain, 

FINANCIAL— 

But  feancial  danger,  as  well  as  the  strategic  peril  to  this  country, 
lurks  behind  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  In  dealing  later  with 
the  land  question  occasion  will  arise  for  further  reference  to  this 
subject  in  its  present  position.  For  the  moment  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
many  millions  of  money,  advanced  by  British  taxpayers,  have  gone  to 
aid  the  Irish  tenants  to  become  owners  of  their  land.  What  security 
has  this  country  for  that  investment  but  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
resume  possession  of  the  land  and  to  re-let  it,  if  the  tenant -purchaser 
default  in  his  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  ?  Wliat  right  would 
a  British  Government  have,  by  turning  over  Ireland  to  Nationalist 
control,  to  offer  to  their  open  enemies  the  welcome  temptation  of 
mstigating  a  general  repudiation  of  re-payment  which  would  throw  a 
vast  burden  of  loss  upon  the  “  alien  taxpayer  ?  In  many  other 
ways  also,  by  grants  and  expenditure  on  a  dozen  different  large 
sc  ernes  for  the  social  and  economic  betterment  of  the  Irish  people, 
®  ta>^ayer  has  paid  heavily  for  the  furtherance  of  develop¬ 

ments  from  whose  fruition  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  receive  his  due 
return. 


—AND  MORAL. 

enduring  objections  to  the 
keDt*the  abandonment  of  a  loyal  minority  who  have 

Britain  ®  through  dark  and  evil  days.  When  Great 

Britain’s  behest  of  men  who  went  at  Great 

>  reat  Bntam  s  behalf,  to  do  Great  Britain’s  work 
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in  Ireland,  and  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  sworn,  openly, 
to  their  extinction— when  that  day  comes,  we  may  bid  a  long  farewell 
to  the  solid  hopes  of  a  United  Empire.  “  Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster 
will  be  right,''  said  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  1893  ;  and  Ulster 
would  fight  to-morrow  also  ;  and  Ulster  with  her  resources  and  good 
discipline,  might  not  lose — if  Great  Britain  stood  aside.  And  if 
Great  Britain  intervened,  on  which  side  would  the  Imperial  troops 
be  employed  ?  And  if  Ulster  gained  the  day,  for  what  and  whom 
would  the  victory  be  won  ?  Not,  certainly,  for  the  pride  and  privilege 
of  a  place  within  the  British  Empire. 

MISTAKEN  ANALOGIES. 

Two  remaining  points  in  the  history  of  the  Home  Rule  Bills  may 
be  noted  here.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  nothing  if  not  a  dexterous  pleader. 
He  excelled  in  piling  up  convincing  reasons  for  foolish  action ;  and 
with  marvellous  ingenuity  he  would  reinforce  his  advocacy  of  his 
cause  by  the  adduction  of  any  chance  argument  which  might  plausibly 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  With  an  eye  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  rather  than  the  p>ossibilities  of  the  future,  he  made  the 
mistake,  in  the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  the  Bill  of  1886,  of 
arguing  at  great  length,  in  defence  of  his  proposed  experiment  in 
Irish  Home  Rule,  from  the  analogy  of  similar  experiments  on  the 
European  continent.  With  great  eloquence  and  wealth  of  detail  he 
showed  how  in  Scandinavia  and  the  Austrian  Empire  it  had  been  found 
practicable 

**  To  bring  into  existence  what  is  termed  local  autonomy,  and  yet  not  to 
sacrifice,  but  to  confirm.  Imperial  unity.” 

He  went  on  to  declare  : — 

“I  am  quoting  it  as  a  precedent  and  as  an  argument  a  fortiori.^'* 

(Speech,  House  of  Commons,  April  8,  1886.  Authorized  edition  printed  for 
Liberal  Central  Association.) 

Wliat  has  subsequent  history  to  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  “  prece¬ 
dent  "  ?  How  has  time  served  his  “  argument  a  fortiori  "  ?  Norway 
and  Sweden — so  far  from  being,  as  he  declared,  “  united  by  a  tie  which 
never  is  to  be  broken," — are  now,  after  a  long  and  distressing  struggle 
which  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  actual  war,  two  separate  nations, 
utterly  divided,  each  with  its  own  King.  The  future  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  still  remains  for  destiny  to  decide.  But,  to  all  outward  seeming, 
it  is  only  by  the  self-restraint  and  statesmanship  of  a  few  strong 
men  that  the  hour  of  Hungary's  final  severance  is  postponed.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  in  saying  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
would  fare  like  these  dual  nations  under  Home  Rule.  But  liistory 
has  proved  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  application  of  his  theory. 

THE  ‘‘SUBORDINATION  ”  FICTION. 

Secondly,  the  time  is  ripe  for  re-calling  the  controversy  which 
raged,  in  regard  to  both  Home  Rule  Bills,  but  especially  that  of  1893, 
around  the  question  of  the  “  subordination  "  of  the  proposed  Irish 
Parliament  to  Imperial  authority.  Since  a  truly  “  subordinate " 
Irish  Parliament  would  in  no  sense  satisfy  “  the  rebel  party,"  though 
it  might  possibly  be  accepted  and  used  as  a  means  to  the  end,  the 
question  is  not  really  material.  But  thanks  to  the  doubt  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  contrived  to  raise  upon  the  point  by  his  repeated  assevera¬ 
tions  tliat  Imperial  predominance  would  be  assured,  it  magnified  itself 
into  a  main  storm-centre  of  the  whole  controversy.  It  is  significant 
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that  when  an  amendment  was  moved  to  the  Bill  of  1893  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  the  ‘‘  subordination  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
precise  terms,  this  definition  was  opposed  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
defeated  by  a  majority  wliich  included  the  late  Radical  Prime  Minister, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  HOME  RULE. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  long  spell  of  almost  unbroken  Unionist 
administration  the  force  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  had  reached, 
perhaps,  its  lowest  ebb  ;  and  the  early  years  of  the  new  century 
found  Ireland  in  an  xmexampled  condition  of  contentment  and  pros¬ 
perity.  A  great  legislative  measure  had  transformed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  land  question,  and  resolute  administration  had  almost 
robbed  the  paid  agitator  of  his  bread.  But  the  machinery  of  tyranny 
and  sedition  was  still  there,  ready  to  start  into  action  at  the  first  sign 
of  a  relaxation  of  the  controlling  grip  of  the  British  Parliament.  With 
the  decline  of  the  Unionist  Administration  of  1900-1905  and  the  rising 
prospect  of  the  return  of  a  “little  England Ministry  to  power, 
Nationalist  hopes  ran  high. 


THE  NATIONALIST  POSITION. 

A  Home  Rule  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  12,  1905, 
drew  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
Parliamentary  party,  the  valuable  and  timely  admission  that  he  and  hia 

colleagues 

departed  by  one  hair’s  breadth  from  the  position  which  was  taken  up 
■n  1886  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and,  after  his  death,  in  1893,  by  the  Irish  members  of  that 
day.” — The  Times,  April  13,  1905. 

The  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  1886,''  as  has  been 
indicated,  was  that  of  a  powerful  leader,  whose  repeated  public  declara¬ 
tions  had  left  no  possible  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  aims,  who  was 
prepared  to  accept  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  as  an  instrument  for  their 
accomplishment.  Many  of  Mr.  Parnell's  separatist  phrases  are  historic 
and  well  known.  But  more  apt  to  the  moment  is  a  quotation  from 
responsible  leader  of  Irish  Nationalism,  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond, 
M.P.,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  an  Irish- American  audience  at  Worcester, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  mendicant  Journeys. 

motives  and  objects  ?  asked  Mr.  Redmond.  “  First  of  all  our 
^  -  ate  goal  is  tho  national  independence  of  our  country.  I  say,  in  its  essence,  the 
Rational  movement  w  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hugh  O’Neill,  of  Owen 
^olfe  Tone — to  overturn  the  foreign  domination  in  our  land, 
99mA  affairs.  The  Object  has  always  been  the 

fftrrf' Jiha*  ^dom  of  Ireland  is  attained  by  moral  suasion  or  physical 

14?l^l^^^  difference,  so  long  as  it  is  achieved  !  ^•^Worcester  Spy,  U.S.A..  November 

X  .  1  ^  no  mistaking  the  intent  of  a  policy  in  whose  aid  the  names 

o  e  c  assic  retels  are  invoked.  But  if  there  were,  in  the  House  of 
U>mmons  itself,  m  the  speech  already  quoted,  Mr.  Redmond  declared 

separation^  betw^n  the  continuation  of  the  present  system  and  absolute 

of  from  Parnell’s  successor  in  the  leadership 

and  even  movement  need  not  be  amplified  by  the  innumerable 

even  more  out-spoken  declarations  of  the  smaller  Nationalist 
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**  Their  (the  Nationalists’)  attitude,”  said  Mr.  Redmond  in  the  same  speech^ 
**  on  that  question  had  been  absolutely  unchanged  for  twenty-five  years.” — The 
Times,  April  13,  1905. 

Twenty-five  yeaxs  roughly,  takes  us  back  to  that  memorable 
speech  of  Parnell’s  In  Cincinnati  on  February  23,  1880,  in  which  he 
said  : — 

“  None  of  us— whether  we  are  in  America  or  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be 
— will  be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound 
to  England.” 

That  conveys  its  plain  indication  to  all  whose  eyes  are  not  deliber¬ 
ately  closed. 

THE  RADICAL  POSITION. 

The  question  of  the  hour  was — What  was  to  be  the  position  of 
the  prospective  Radical  Government  in  regard  to  Home  Rule  ?  In  the 
Home  Rule  debate  already  cited  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Redmond  and 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  predestined  Prime  Minister, 
comprise,  in  comparison  with  each  other,  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  Redmond.  Sir  H.  C.  Bannekman. 

“  They  (Nationalists)  based  their  What  was  the  principle  at  the  root  of 

demand  not  upon  grievance  but  on  the  this  policy  ?  It  was  the  right  of  the 
inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  the  Irish  Irish  people  to  manage  their  own 
nation  to  govern  itself  ...”  domestic  affairs.  .  .  ” 

So  far  a  notable  agreement,  but  note  also  the  point  of  divergence. 
The  Home  Rule  question  was  thus  located  by  the  two  Speakers : — 

Air.  Redmond.  Sir  H.  C.  Bannehman. 

“ .  .  .  An  urgent  and  vital  question  “  .  .  .  A  policy  which  in  no  sense  can 
to-day  before  both  the  country  and  the  be  said  to  be  before  the  coimtry.” 
House  of  Commons  ...”  — The  Times,  April  13,  1905. 

At  Manchester  on  March  20,  1904,  Mr.  Redmond,  looking  ahead, 
had  declared  that 

“  Before  any  Liberal  Government  could  hold  office  by  virtue  of  Irish  votes.  Home 
Rule  must  be  its  Irish  policy.” — The  Times,  Alarch  21,  1904. 

And,  with  this  plain  threat  to  remind  them  of  their  Gladstonian 
inheritance,  the  Radical  Government  took  office  on  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  ministry. 

ON  THE  HORNS  OF  A  DILEMMA. 

The  Radicals,  then,  were  faced  with  a  very  inconvenient  set 
of  circumstances.  As  the  political  legatees  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  no 
less  by  the  sustained  if  ineffectual  sympathy  which  they  had  extended 
to  the  Home  Rule  movement — or  at  least  to  the  controllers  of  eighty 
Home  Rule  votes — during  many  years  in  opposition,  they  stood 
committed  to  the  concession  of  the  Nationalist  demand.  At  the  same 
time  political  memory  was  not  so  short  that  they  could  forget  what 
fate  awaited  them  at  the  polls  if  they  should  now  openly  declare  for 
Mr.  Redmond  s  policy.  Yet  only  by  such  a  declaration,  so  they  were 
told,  could  they  enlist  the  support  of  the  Irish  voters  in  British  consti¬ 
tuencies  and  of  the  Nationalists  in  the  division  lobbies  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  dilemma  the  Radical  Government  took  the 
characteristic  course  of  accepting  both  alternatives.  They  simul¬ 
taneously  declared  that  they  were  convinced  and  ardent  supporters 
of  Home  Rule,  and  that  Home  Rule  was  not  the  issue. 

As  the  time  for  the  General  Election  drew  near  Mr.  H.H.  Asquith, 
M.P.,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  himself  as  follows 
in  a  speech  at  Earlsferry  on  October  II,  1905 
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I  must  add  .  .  .  that  neither  I  nor  any  other  Liberal  has  ever  gone  back  .  .  . 
upon  the  spirit  or  upon  theciaims  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  poiicy.” — The  October  12, 

1905,  as  corrected  by  Mr.  Asquith^s  agent,  The  Times ,  October  16,  1905. 

A  PRONOUNCEMENT  AND  THE  RESULT. 

The  impending  crisis,  however,  was  precipitated  by  the  speech 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Prime  Slinister,  at  Stirling  on 
November  23,  1905. 

Sir  Henry  said  : — 

“  His  desire  was  to  see  the  effective  management  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
a  representative  Irish  authority.” — The  Times,  November  24,  1905. 

This  announcement  evoked  immediately  two  very  important 
comments.  The  first  of  these  came  from  the  “  official  journal  of 
the  Nationalist  organization,  which  expressed  its  satisfaction  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

“  Every  vote  given  for  a  follower  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  the  next 
election  is  a  vote  given  for  Home  Rule.” — Freeman's  Journal  (Dublin),  November  24, 
1905. 

Two  days  later  came  a  bolt  from  the  blue  in  Lord  Rosebery’s 
emphatic  denunciation  of  his  nominal  leader,  in  a  speech  at  Bodmin  on 
November  26,  1905.  The  former  Liberal  Premier  said  : — 

**  The  responsible  leader  .  ,  .  has  hoisted  once  more,  in  its  most  pronounced  form 
the  flag  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  .  .  I  cannot  serve  under  that  banner.” — The  Times, 
November  23,  1905. 

THE  “INSTALMENT”  POLICY  INVENTED. 

But  an  even  more  important  passage,  as  events  turned  out,  of 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Stirling  speech  was  that  in  which 
the  would-be  deceptive  expedient  of  “  Home  Rule — by  instalments  ” 
— was  first  put  forward.  Sir  Henry’s  words  were  : — 

“  If  he  were  asked  for  advice  by  an  ardent  Irish  Nationalist  he  would  say  that 
his  desire  was  to  see  the  effective  management  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Irish  authority  ;  and  he  further  said  that,  if  he  were  the  Irish  Nationalist, 
he  would  take  it  in  any  way  that  he  could  get  it.  If  an  instalment  of  representative 
AT  offered  to  Ireland,  or  any  administrative  improvement,  he  would  advise 

the  Nationalists  thankfully  to  accept  it,  provided  it  was  consistent  with  and  led  up  to 
their  larger  pol^y-^ut  he  repeated  it  must  be  consistent  with  and  lead  up  to  the  larger 
policy.  .  .” — The  Times,  November  24,  1905. 


HOME-RULE-ON-THE-SLY. 

With  the  whispered  injunction  “  Home-Rule-on-the-sly,”  in 
lieu  of  a  battle  cry,  from  their  leader,  the  Radical  party  made  ready 
for  the  General  Election.  Summing  up  the  position  before  that  event, 
a  Radical  weeWy  review  made  the  following  comment  upon  the 
various  Ministerial  declarations  ; — 

thai  1^*11  colleagues  have  made  it  quite  clear 

Dece^e^,  deternuned  by  their  opportunities.”— TAe  Speaker  (R.), 

RADICAL  ELECTION  TACTICS. 

Then  came  the  election  of  January,  1906,  itself.  It  would  be 
impossible  m  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  give  any  summary  of  the 
va,gue  and  verbose  perambulations  in  which  the  chief  Ministers,  when 
rS?  ^  deal  with  the  Home  Rule  question,  sought  to  evade 

ohnioA  Subject.  But  perhaps  the  most  piquant 

.  can  be  made  is  to  take  the  assurances  given  by  that 
Minister  whom  a  then  wholly  unforeseen  destiny  had  marked  down. 
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not  only  for  disastrous  failure  at  the  Education  Office,  with  its 
“  smoking  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  Bills,''  but  for  ultimate  ignominy 
in  the  role  of  Irish  Secretary.  Mr.  Birrell,  when  courting  the  votes  of 
his  present  constituents,  said  at  Bishopston  on  January  4,  1906: — 

“  With  regard  to  the  next  Parliament  ...  he  had  clearly  stated  that,  granting 
for  the  moment  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  pledged  to  Home  Rule — 
and  he  did  not  grant  it — and  that  he  (Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman)  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  Home  Rule,  he  (Mr.  Birrell)  would  vote  against  it” — Bristol  Mercury,  January  5, 
1906. 

Four  days  later,  on  January  8,  1906,  Mr.  Birrell  said  : — 

Home  Rule  is  not  the  issue  at  this  election.  ...  I  think  every  assurance  has 
been  given,  if  assurance  were  necessary — do  not  think  assurance  was  necessary ; 
the  whole  thing  is  so  obvious — that  any  majority  the  Ldberal  party  obtain  ....  will 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  force  the  mind  of  the  country  upon 
the  great  question  .  .  .  whether  the  Irish  people  are  qualified  or  entitled  to  have  a 
separate  Parliament  of  their  own  with  an  executive  responsible  to  it.  .  .  — Gloucester 

Journal,  January  13,  1906. 

That  Home  Rule  was  “  not  the  issue  "  was  the  cue.  In  Radical 
election  addresses,  where  the  question  was  not  wholly  ignored,  it  was 
for  the  most  part  dismissed  in  words  to  that  effect.  On  Radical 
platforms  the  stereotyped  evasion  did  long  and  faithful  service,  and, 
where  it  failed,  refuge  was  sought  in  generalities  about  the  association 
of  the  Irish  people  with  the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs." 

Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman's  promise  of  “  an 
instalment  "  leading  up  to  “  the  larger  policy  "  dangled — an  attractive 
bait — before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  Separatists. 

Meanwhile,  also,  the  voice  of  Unionism  was  being  systematically 
silenced  by  a  peculiarly  disgraceful  campaign  of  clamour.  At  meetings 
all  over  the  country  when  Unionist  speakers  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  Irish  question,  they  were  shouted  down  by  organized  gangs  of 
hostile  interrupters. 

By  these  methods  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his 
colleagues  came  into  power,  not  certainly  committed  to  the  direct 
and  immediate  introduction  of  Gladstonian  Home  Rule,  but  assuredly 
pledged  to  control  and  contrive  their  administration  of  Ireland  with  the 
object  of  bringing  into  effect  that  “  curse  of  dual  Government  at  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,"  to  use  Lord  Rosebery's  phrase,  Avhich  in  1886 
and  again  in  1893  was  decisively  rejected  by  the  judgment  of  the 
British  people. 

VAGUE  PROMISES  IN  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  contained 
the  following  : — 

My  Ministers  have  under  consideration  plans  for  improving  and  effecting  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  system  of  government  in  Ireland  and  for  introducing  into  it  means  for 
associating  the  people  with  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs.  It  is  my  desire  that  the 
government  of  the  country  should  be  carried  on,  so  far  as  existing  circumstances 
permit,  in  a  spirit  regardful  of  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  Irish  people  ;  and  I 
trust  that  this  may  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and  good  feeling 
between  different  classes  in  the  community,” 

It  took  the  Radical  party  some  time  to  get  over  the  intoxication 
of  its  success  at  the  polls,  and  amid  all  the  triumphant  clamour  about 
the  death  of  Unionism  and  Tariff  Reform,  and  the  great  marvels 
which  “  the  strongest  Government  of  modern  times  "  was  shortly  to 
perform,  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the  Separatists  could  obtain 
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a  hearing.  Their  votes,  however,  still  counted  more  than  160  on 
division,  and  gradually  the  voice  of  the  Nationalist  task-master  began 
to  penetrate  the  din. 


THE  NATIONALIST  FORMULA. 

In  Waterford  on  December  1,  1905,  Mr.  Redmond  had  declared  : — 

“  When  I  speak  of  a  settlement  of  this  question,  let  me  at  any  rate  be  clearly 
understood.  I  do  not  mean  a  glorified  Indian  Council  to  control  our  finances.  W^hat 
I  mean  is  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  an  executive  responsible  to  it.” — Freeman^a 
Journal  (N.)  December  2,  1905. 

The  demand  formulated  in  his  last  sentence  is  one  which,  to  do  him 
Justice,  the  Nationalist  leader  has  advanced  in  those  terms  with 
unvarying  consistency.  Having  passed  this  criticism  upon  the  “  instal¬ 
ment  ''  idea,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  enjoining 
support  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Government.  An  abortive  first 
session  passed  away  and  nothing  had  been  done.  For  the  prestige 
of  himself  and  his  party  in  Ireland  it  was  imperative  that  something 
should  at  least  be  said. 

THE  LEAGUE  ASSERTS  ITSELF. 

At  a  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Irish  League,  at 
Grange,  Co.  Limerick,  on  September  23,  1906,  Mr.  Redmond  therefore 
named  his  price  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“At  the  present  moment  the  Irish  party  and  people  were  face  to  face  with  a  most 
critical,  delicate,  difficult,  and  yet  a  most  extraordinary  political  situation.  The 
Government,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  avowed  Home  Rulers.  .  .  But  the 
extraordinary  portion  of  the  situation  was  that  they  also  were  told  that  this  Home  Rule 
Government  was  only  to  introduce  what  was  called  “  administrative  Home  Rule.’* 
.  •  •  •  He  declared  that  the  Irish  people  stood  where  they  always  stood.  Nothing 
short  of  a  complete  measure  of  Home  Rule — and  by  that  he  meant  a  Parliament  freely 
elected  with  an  executive  responsible  to  It — could  ever  be  accepted  as  a  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question.  The  Prime  Minister  had  spoken  of  certain  proposals  leading  up 
to  Home  Rule.  When  he  produced  the  proposals  they  would  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Irish  people,  and  no  decision  would  be  come  to  until  the  whole  question 
had  been  submitted  to  a  national  convention  (Le.,  of  the  League).  He  wished  to  say 
this  for  himself  -that  when  the  hour  came,  any  influence  which  he  possessed  would  be 
used  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  reject  any  proposals,  no  matter  how  plausible  they 
which  tended,  in  his  judgment,  to  endanger  the  prestige  and  pow’er  of  the 
Irish  Nation^  party.  .  .  Some  one  said  there  was  a  half-way  house.  That  was  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  his  advice  would  be  to  reject  it.  Never  in  the  history  of  their 
land  w^  there  greater  need  of  a  strong  united  party  and  a  strong  and  fearless  organiza¬ 
tion  be^d  It  than  there  would  be  during  the  next  twelve  months.  .  r—The,  Times, 
September  24,  1906. 

League,  then,  had  spoken,  and  the  Government  trembled. 
The  winter  of  1906-7  was  tided  over  with  the  usual  high-sounding  pro¬ 
mises  of  what  is  called  “  justice  to  Ireland,'^  shaping  themselves  more 
and  more  mto  a  pledge  of  defimte  legislative  action.  In  the  debate 
on  the  Ad^e^  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1907  Mr.  Birrell,  who 
h^  su^e^ed  Mr.  Bryce  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  at  last  let  the 
Home  Rule  cat  out  of  the  Radical  Gladstone  bag. 


MR.  BIRRELL  AVOWS  THE  TRUTH. 

The  s  Speech  had  foreshadowed  measures  for  further 
associatmg  the  people  of  Ireland  with  the  management  of  their  domestic 
altairs.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  13,  1907,  Mr.  Birrell, 

the  Government 

intentions  as  follows  : — 
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Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Long)  permit  me  to  say  that  ....  the  Prime 
Minister  is  well  known  to  be  a  Home  Ruler,  and  .  .  .  I  am  a  Home  1^1^;  •  •  •  - 
one  thing  I  am  perfectly  certain,  and  that  is,  that  when  he  has  this  Bill  in  his  hands, 
he  will  say  it  will  lead  up  to  Home  Rule— that  he  will  say  he  must  say  ....  The 
Prime  Minister,  like  myself  in  that  respect,  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  ultimately  the  only 
solution  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  will 
be  what  is  generally  called  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  .  .  .—Daily  Aews  (R.), 
February  14,  1907. 

The  truth  was  out.  Mr.  Birrell,  who  in  his  election  speeches 
(see  above)  had  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
“  not  pledged  to  Home  Rule,"'  now  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  “  well-known  as  a  Home  Ruler."  The  very 
Minister  who  at  the  general  election  had  declared  himself  prepared, 
if  “  a  Bill  for  Home  Rule  "  was  brought  in,  to  “  vote  against  it," 
now  found  himself  about  to  bring  in  with  his  own  hands  a  Bill  which 
would  “  inevitably  lead  to  Home  Rule."  The  Radical  Government 
had  betrayed  their  trust  and  surrendered  again  to  the  Separatists. 

AN  IMMORTAL  DEFINITION. 

The  situation  was  described  shortly  after  this  by  the  leading 
Ministerial  organ  in  words  which  deserve  to  be  immortal.  The  Radical 
Westminster  Gazette  of  March  18,  1907,  confessed  the  fraud  in  the 
following  sentence  : — 

«  Mr.  Birrell’s  task  is  to  produce  a  scheme  acceptable  to  Nationalists  because  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  Home  Rule  and  to  non-Nationalists  just  because  it  is  not  Home  Rule.” 

»A  DELIBERATE  FRAUD  UPON  THE  BRITISH 
ELECTORATE.’^ 

On  the  next  day  the  Unionist  leader  addressed  a  deputation 
of  Irish  Unionists  who  had  visited  London 

“  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Balfour  as  emphatically  as  possible  that  the  feelings  of  the 
loyalists  of  Ireland  were  as  strongly  oppos^  to  Home  Rule  or  any  measure  tending  or 
leading  to  Home  Rule,  as  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.** 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

“  What  are  the  outstanding  facts  ?  I  cannot  introduce  my  view  of  them  better  than 
by  reminding  you  of  a  statement  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  John  Redmond.  .  .  .  He 
stated,  and  I  believe  he  stated  truly,  that  all  the  members  of  the  present  Government 
were  Home  Rulers.  .  .  .  He  also  said  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Radical  party  now  in 
power  were  Home  Rulers  also,  and  again  I  believe  he  was  correct.  Is  it  not  rather  a 
paradoxical  position  .  .  .  ?  This  par^,  with  its  enormous  Parliamentary  strength,  has 
not  the  courage  of  its  opinions,  and  is  so  afraid  of  the  public  feeling  in  England  and 
Scotland  that  it  is  not  going  to  carry  out  the  policy  in  which  it  says,  over  and  over 
again,  with  unwearied  iteration,  that  it  firmly  believes-  What  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  that  strange  and  paradoxical  state  of  things  ?  It  is  that  the  policy  Of  the 
present  Government  is  a  deliberate  and  intentional  fraud  upon  the  British  electorate.  .  .” 
— The  Times,  March  20,  1907. 

THE  IRISH  COUNCIL  BILL,  1907. 

On  May  7,  1907,  Mr.  Birrell  placed  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  shape  of  his  Irish  Council  Bill,  the  first  “  instalment  "  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  “  larger  policy." 

It  was  natural  that  tliis  occasion  should  suggest  comparisons 
with  those  two  former  historic  occasions  in  1886  and  1893,  when  a 
Radical  Minister  submitted  the  plans  of  a  Radical  Government  for 
the  break-up  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  Mr,  Birrell's  performance 
little  more  need  be  said  than  that  it  made  a  sorry  contrast  mth  the 
magnificent  folly  of  liis  great  predecessor.  The  chartered  jester 
of  the  Radical  Government  proved  himself  no  Gladstone.  His 
proposals  were  put  forward  in  his  usual  vein  of  levity. 
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The  Unionist  leader,  who  rose  to  speak  immediately  after  Mr. 
Birrell,  at  once  put  into  w'ords  the  impression  left  by  the  Chief  Secre. 
tary's  Speech — an  impression  which  time  and  the  course  of  subsequent 
events  only  served  to  fortify.  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

Although  Mr.  Birrell  has  displayed  .  .  .  the  familiar  qualities  of  lucidity,  humour 
and  eloquence  to  which  we  are  accustomed  when  he  rises  to  address  us,  I  confess  that  he 
has  not  left  upon  my  mind  the  impression  that  the  plan  which  he  has  laid  before  the 
House  is  one  that  even  he  himself  takes  seriously.” — The  Times ^  May  8,  1907. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  PROPOSED. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were,  in  brief  outline,  as  follows  : — 

An  Administrative  Council  to  be  established  in  Dublin. 

The  Council  to  be  constituted  thus  : — 

82  elected  members. 

24  members,  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Crown, 
and  thereafter  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland  to  be  a  member  ex-officio. 

Eight  Departments  of  Irish  Government  to  be  brought  at  once 
under  control  of  the  Council,  namely  : — 

Local  Government  Board. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

Congested  Districts  Board. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Inspectors. 

Registrar- Generars  Office,  and 
Intermediate  Education  Board. 

The  action  of  the  Council  to  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  this  extent,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  con¬ 
firm,  or  annul,  or  remit  to  the  Council  for  further  considera¬ 
tion  any  resolution  exercising  powers  granted  under  the  Bill. 

A  new  Education  Department  to  be  set  up. 

An  Irish  Treasury  (also  a  new  department)  to  be  established. 

An  “  Irish  Fund  to  be  established  ;  payment  to  be  charged  on 
Consolidated  Fund  for  the  first  five  years  as  follows  : — 

£3,750,000  per  annum  for  general  purposes  of  the  Bill. 

300,000  per  annum  public  works  grant  for  general  develop¬ 
ment. 

114,000  per  annum  “  supplemental  grant ''  for  extraordin¬ 
ary  expenditure. 

£4,164,000  per  annum. 

An  addition  of  £650,000  per  annum  to  be  granted  over  and  above 
the  £2,000,000  per  annum  now  absorbed  by  the  eight  depart¬ 
ments  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer. 

The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  held  without  reference  to 
rehgious  belief. 

The  Council  to  hold  office  in  the  first  instance  for  four  years,  and 
thereafter  for  three  years;  and  its  elected  members  to  be 
elected  on  the  Local  Government  franchise  (which  includes 
peers  and  women  voters). 
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SOME  OBVIOUS  FLAWS. 

Mr.  Birreirs  Bill  was  so  full  of  faults  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  suggest  its  outstanding  defects. 

The  Unionist  leader  in  his  speech  propounded  three  questions  as 
a  basis  for  examination  of  the  Radical  proposals. 

First,”  asked  Mr.  Balfour,  are  you  going  to  improve  Irish  administration  ? 
Secondly,  are  you  going  to  relieve  this^House  of  any  of  the  labours  which  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  party  has  so  eloquently  dilated  upon  ?  Thirdly,  are  you  going  to  ^tisfy 
either  English  or  Scottish  opinion  ;  still  more,  are  you  going  to  satisfy  Irish  opinion  by 
this  scheme  ?  ” — The  Times,  May  8,  1907. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  it 
could  be  maintained  that  the  proposed  Council  would  improve  Irish 
administration. 

It  is  argued  against  the  present  system  of  Irish  administration 
that  it  is  cumbrous  and  expensive.  The  Bill  proposed  to  give  Ireland 
an  extra  grant  of  £650,000  a  year  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  and 
to  establish  two  new  Departments.  Would  that,  then,  have  been 
“  improving  "  Irish  administration  ? 

In  the  Council,  the  Nationalists,  in  spite  of  the  nominated  element, 
would  have  inevitably  predominated.  Arguing  from  the  history  of 
all  predominantly  Nationalist  bodies,  their  energies  (and  possibly 
more  than  that)  would  be  spent  on  Separatist  propaganda.  And 
to  this  body  the  Bill  proposed  to  hand  over  the  control  of  the  spending 
of  more  than  four  millions  sterling  a  year  in  Ireland.  Would  it  have 
“  improved  "  Irish  administration,  w^hen  that  money  could  have  been 
spent  annually  without  any  effective  control  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  ? 

The  Bill  proposed  to  set  up  a  perpetual  conflict  between  Lords 
Lieutenant  and  the  Separatist  majority  of  the  Council.  Would  that 
have  improved  Irish  administration  ? 

Or,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said,  the  Bill  proposed  : — 

“To  substitute  for  the  well-tried  plan  of  a  permanent  official  responsible  to  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  official  the  plan  of  an  official,  no  longer  permanent  .  .  .  who  is  responsible 
to  a  committee,  then  responsible  to  a  semi-elect^  Assembly,  which  is  responsible  to  a 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is  responsible  to  a  Cabinet,  which  is  responsible  to  this  House.” — 
The  Times,  May  8,  1907. 

Would  that  preposterous  complication  be  calculated  to  ‘‘  improve  " 
Irish  administration  ? 

As  to  Mr.  Balfour's  second  question,  it  may  be  asked — Would  the 
burden  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  really  be  lightened  by  the  handing 
over  of  a  considerable  amount  of  Irish  business,  and  therewith  the 
interests  of  a  loyal  minority,  to  the  hands  of  a  Separatist  Council  ? 
It  is  a  query  over  which  British  electors  may  well  think  twice.  Then, 
again,  under  the  Bill  the  Nationalist  members  w^ere  to  remain  at  West¬ 
minster  and  to  have  all  their  former  powder  to  dabble  in  every  detail 
of  Imperial  business — though  English,  Scottish  and  Welsh  members 
would  have  no  say  in  the  business  of  the  Irish  Council. 

As  to  Mr.  Balfour's  third  question,  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks 
provided  an  answer  in  the  death  of  a  Bill  for  wiiich  no  one  had  a  good 
word  to  say. 

The  Nationalist  demand  for  “  an  Irish  Parliament  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  responsible  to  it  "  w'as  obviously  not  satisfied,  for  even  Mr.  Birrell 
had  not  dared  to  propose  directly  to  trust  Irish  Nationalism  with  the 
control  of  the  police  and  the  judiciary  of  the  land. 

The  Unionist  position  was  clear.  Unionists  saw*  no  reason  for  the 
establishment  in  Ireland  of  any  form  of  local  government  different  from 
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that  possessed  by  the  other  component  units  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Nationalists  have  declared,  openly  and  repeatedly,  that  any 
instrument  put  into  their  hands  by  the  British  Government  will  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  subvert  the  Imperial  authority  and  bring  about 
separation.  Such  an  instrument  was  offered  to  the  Separatists  by 
the  Bill,  and,  if  accepted,  would  be  so  used.  The  only  possible  course 
was  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Radical  scheme. 

As  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

“  It  is  not  capable  of  development  by  any  LEGITIMATE  means.  .  .  If  it  produces 
ultimately  any  movement  in  this  country  in  favour  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  it  will  produce 
it,  not  because  it  will  be  a  success,  but  because  it  will  be  a  hopeless  and  complete 
failure.  .  .  .” — The.  Times,  May  8,  1907. 

That  was  the  side-road  by  which  the  Radical  measure  of  1907, 
as  Mr.  Birrell  had  predicted  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  would 
“  inevitably  lead  to  Home  Rule.'^ 


THE  “  INSTALMENT  ”  POLICY  CONDEMNED  IN  ADVANCE  BY 

GLADSTONE. 

At  this  point  a  voice  from  the  past  may  be  recalled.  In  intro- 
ducing  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill  on  April  8,  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone  thus 
condemned  the  very  policy  on  which  his  successors  in  1907  had  now 
embarked  : — 

“  There  have  been  several  plans,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  liberally  devised  for 
granting  to  Ireland  the  management  of  her  education,  the  management  of  her  public 
works,  and  the  management  of  one  subject  and  another— boons  very  important  in 
themselves— under  a  Central  Elective  Body  :  boons  any  of  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  1  should  have  b^n  glad  to  see  accepted,  or  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  trial 
pven  to  a  ^stem  which  might  have  been  constructed  under  them,  had  it  been  the 
desire  and  the  demand  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  such  a  scheme  would  have  possessed 

absurd,  in  my  opinion,  to  talk  of  the  ^option 
S;  K  “  a  scheme  m  the  f^e  of  two  obstacles— first  of  all,  that  those  whom  it  is  intended 

secondly,  the  obstacle, 
»  domestic  Legislature  to 
emphatically,  and  rather  justly  say  ‘  We  will  not  create 
this  question,  because  we  feel  certain  that  it  will 

sten^and  ^  *"’*'•*  ®8itate  for  a  further  conces- 

^van  Wa^t^fU-  the  proposal  you  make,  you  will  not  even  attain  the 

^  question  that  is  r&imA:  Authorized  Debates,  vol.  ccciv., 

THE  TWO  IRELANDS  DISAPPROVE  THE  BILL. 

views  ^  loyalist  Ireland,  and  of  Unionists  throughout  Great 
Bntam,  on  the  R^ical  proposals  need  no  elaborate  exposition.  They 
^  ?  the  resolution  passed  at  the  great  Unionist  demon- 

atration  of  protest  against  the  Bill  which  was  held  in  Belfast  on  May 
di,  1907.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

unquauiLd  cond^mnaUon  of  ^heTriih  T 

uponToy^^^^^^^^  Ulster,  but  of  Ireland,  and  wiU 

That,  further  it  is  the  ernnhAtiV  Provinces  intolerable  injustice  and  wrong, 

place  for  Ireland  is  possible  between'tw'*^  *i’*h  “*®Ung  that  no  constitutional  resting- 
Parliament  and  toKpeal  of  toe  generous  rule  of  Imperial 

Ki,gio„  .„d, 

arms  at  once  appointed  Separatists  were  up  in 

with  a  “watching  brief”  ^®P“h>tion  from  the  States 

Mid  the  whole  mlo&  o"The  ^  I?,  =“‘1 

y  the  League  went  to  work  to  flood 
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Ireland  with  resolutions  denouncing,  in  unmeasured  language,  this 
“  insult  to  the  Irish  people/' 

MR.  REDMOND  IN  JEOPARDY. 

Here  we  must  revert  to  the  critical  situation  in  which  Mr. 
Redmond  found  himself.  His  prestige  and  power  in  Ireland  were 
seriously  jeopardized  not  only  by  the  fact  that  a  measure  which  fell 
so  far  short  of  the  hopes  engendered  during  its  preparation  had  resulted 
from  a  Ministry  whom  he  had  so  cordially  supported,  but  also  by  the 
suspicions,  before-mentioned,  that  he  had  to  some  extent  been  privy 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Government.  An  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy,  Nationalist  member  for  North  Louth,  published  in  the 
National  Remew  for  June,  1909,  reveals  the  confusion  of  counsel 
among  the  Separatists  at  this  juncture. 

In  condemning  the  Radical  Bill  Mr.  Healy  wrote  : — 

‘‘  Indeed  the  plan  has  only  one  defect,  viz.,  it  won’t  work  !  .  .  .  Had  Mr.  Birrell 
consulted  the  first  quay-porter  who  handled  his  luggage  at  the  North  Wall,  he  would 
have  been  spared  the  pains  of  introducing  the  Irish  CJouncU  Bill.” 

Proceeding,  then,  to  consider  those  whom  Mr.  Birrell  did  consult, 
Mr.  Healy  says  : — 

“.  .  .  Whether  Messrs.  Redmond,  Billon,  and  T.  P.  O’Connor,  to  whom  the  Bill 
was  officially  shown,  neglected  to  warn  the  Government  of  the  quagmire  in  front  of 
them,  we  shall  possibly  learn  later  on,  under  Parliamentary  catechism.  That  any  Ii^ 
representatives  failed  to  respond  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  by  tendering 
inadequate  advice  to  the  Government  by  which  they  were  consulted,  would  greatly 
surprise  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  night  before  the  Bill  was  brought  in,  Mr. 
Redmond  and  his  party  entertained  the  Chief  Secretary  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers 
at  dinner.  ...” 

FORESTALLING  HIS  CRITICS. 

Accused,  then,  of  semi-sponsorship  for  a  Bill  which  the  Separatist 
paymasters  would  not  touch,  Mr.  Redmond  must  have  faced  the 
promised  “  National  Convention "  of  the  Irish  League  with  some 
apprehension.  This  is,  indeed,  made  plain  by  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  “  submitting  the  Bill  to  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  people "  (i.e., 
the  organization  of  the  League),  as  he  had  undertaken  to  do  in  the 
autumn  of  1906,  Mr.  Redmond,  when  the  Convention  was  held  in 
Dublin,  on  May  21,  1907,  himself  proposed  from  the  chair  (before 
any  one  else  could  have  his  say)  the  repudiation  of  the  already  fore¬ 
doomed  measure. 

From  the  lengthy  resolution  which  was  passed  the  following  is 
extracted  : — 

“  That,  having  considered  the  Irish  Council  BOl  introduced  by  the  Government, 
we  declare  that  it  is  utterly  inadequate  in  its  scope,  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  details, 
and  should  be  rejected  by  the  Irish  nation,  and  we  regard  the  production  of  such  a 
measure  by  a  British  Government  pledged  to  Home  Rule  as  confirmation  of  the 
position  we  have  always  taken  up,  that  any  attempt  to  settle  the  Irish  problem  by 
half  measures  would  be  entirely  unsuccessful.  And  we  call  upon  the  Irish  Party  to 
oppose  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  press  upon  the  Government  with  all 
their  strength  and  power  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  native 
Parliament,  with  a  responsible  executive  having  power  over  aU  purely  Irish  affairs.” — 
Freeman* s  Journal  (N.),  May  22,  1907. 

and  in  speaking  to  that  resolution,  Mr.  Redmond  said  : — 

.  .  The  finance  of  this  Bill  is  utterly  inadequate.  The  system  of  control  by  the 
committees  ...  is  unworkable.  And  the  appointment  of  chairmen  of  committees  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  way  provided  in  this  Bill  is  utterly  indefensible,  whilst  .  .  . 
the  veto  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  .  .  .  reduces  Irish  control  over  any  department  of 
Irish  Government  to  the  level  of  an  absolute  farce.  .  .  The  Liberal  party  must,  once 
and  for  all,  drop  the  Roseberyite  idea  of  settling  the  Irish  question.  They  must  come 
back  to  the  standard  of  Gladstone.  .  .  .” — Freeman's  Journal  (N.),  May  22,  1907. 
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Mr.  Redmond,  for  the  time  being,  had  “  saved  his  bacon, but 
the  League  had  nearly  slipped  its  leash.  It  is  no  part  of  our  province 
to  argue  whether  the  Parliamentarians  or  their  American  paymasters 
were  tactically  right,  whether  the  best  move  for  Separatists  was  to 
accept  what  was  offered  or  to  hold  out  for  more.  The  sentence  passed 
upon  the  Bill  in  Dublin  was  final.  A  Grovernment  which  resented 
the  “  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords  meekly  accepted  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  revising  Chamber  of  the  United  Irish  League. 

THE  BILL  WITHDRAWN. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  3,  1907,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  bade  good-bye  to  his  “  instalment  policy  in  the  follo\ving 
words  : — 

“  W  ehave  no  choice  but  to  conclude  that  the  entire  influence  of  the  Irish  members, 
speaking  for  the  Irish  people  (sic),  would  be  thrown  against  this  measure,  and  ...  we 
of  course  cannot  go  further  with  it.” — Daily  News  (R.),  June  4,  1907. 


THE  ISSUE  CLEARED. 

But  a  more  impressive  funeral  oration  remained  to  be  delivered 
over  the  defunct  Bill.  Mr.  Balfour,  addressing  a  demonstration  of 
Unionists  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  June  13,  1907,  said 

“Devolution  is  dead.  Two  policies  only  remain  alive — the  policy  of  the  Union 
and  Hie  policy  of  disintegration.  No  dexterity  of  statement,  no  obscurity  of  language, 
can  disguise  henceforth  from  any  politician,  from  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  from 
any  voter,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  public  affairs,  nothing  can  henceforth 
oisguiae  the  fact  that  two  great  forces,  the  force  for  union  and  the  force  for  division, 
are  now  ranged  opposite  one  another,  and  that  there  is  no  room  between  them  for  those 
who  hesitate  as  to  which  of  those  two  forces  shall  henceforth  get  their  aUegianoe.”— 
Standard,  Jime  14,  1907. 


FOREIGN-FEO  PATRIOTS. 

We  may  now  turn  with  profit  to  some  more  recent  evidences  of 
the  precarious  position  in  which  the  engineers  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement  find  themselves  in  the  Ireland  of  these  days.  In  an  article 
contnbuted  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  September  11, 1908,  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks  laid  bare  the  nakedness  of  this  “subsidised  imposture.” 
Havmg  pointed  out  the  constant  and  pronounced  unwillingness  to 
support  their  cause  out  of  their  own  pockets  which  characterises  the 
oppressed  and  down-trodden  ”  people  whom  Mr.  Redmond  and  his 
fnends  claim  to  “  represent,”  Mr.  Brooks  points  out  that  the  default 
IS  not  due  to  want  of  money. 


“°“»ent,  he  writes,  some  £60,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  Joint 
btock.  Post  Office,  and  Savmgs  Banks  of  Ireland  .  .  .  .” 

t>  1  f^'king  only  a  basis  of  one  million  convinced  Home 

Rulers  (there  are  said  to  be  three  millions),  Mr.  Brooks  declares 

“  If  only  half  of  these  were  to  subscribe  a  shilling  a  year  to  the  INationalistl  nartv 
sufficten?  rnrevSrfor  "^S.OOO  would  be  the  resflt  f  and  this  su‘m“ 
hand^me^al^  support  of  the  eighty  odd  Nationalist  M.P.’s,  and  leave  a 

tobacM  and  tlS.OOO,^  a  year  on  drmk  and  about  £3,000,000  on 

queXn  of  horre  r^lTn/nr  '">‘en  it  comes  to  a 

Sdrireland  terTbn^fin,  '  ?  new  church.  O’Connell  never  had  to  look 

SormiS  mcveLnTZ  basis  of  hu  Repeal  movement,  a  far  more  extensive 
Kore  pros^rous  Sllhtn  wiU  ever  organise.  And  Ireland  is 

so  niggardly  in  the  caniuwif  H  *  time.  Yet  the  modern  Nationalists  are 
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large  part  of  their  inspiration  and  of  their  means  of  subsistence  from  sympathisers  in  a 
foreign  land.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Dillon  not  very  long  ago,  in  an  unwonted  burst  of  candour,  painted  with  un¬ 
faltering  clearness  the  effect  of  the  dependence  of  Irish  Nationalism  upon  American 
dollars.  *  The  National  cause  in  Ireland,  *  he  said,  *  could  not  live  for  one  six  months 
if  it  was  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  Irish  nation  across  the  Atlantic.  ...  If  the 
National  cause  is  killed  in  America  it  will  soon  die  in  Ireland.  .  .  .’ 

In  other  words,  on  the  testimony  of  the  strongest  and  most  sincere  politician  in  the 
Irish  party,  Homt  Rule  is  SO  destitute  of  native  vitality  and  local  support  that  It  must 
either  be  financed  from  oversea  or  collapse.  ...” 

A  more  damning  admission  than  Mr.  Dillon's  has  never  been 
made  by  a  political  leader,  or  a  more  truthful  one.  And  it  is  one 
to  which  Mr.  Dillon  adheres. 

Returning  to  the  point,  in  a  speech  at  Clara,  on  September  27, 
1908,  he  said  : — 

'*I  was  taken  to  task  in  many  quarters  recently  for  saying  that  in  my  judgment  the 
main  hope  of  Ireland  and  the  freedom  of  Ireland  lies  not  here  within  the  four  seas  of 
Ireland,  but  abroad  over  the  seas  on  the  millions  of  our  race.  It  may  be  a  sad  thing  to 
admit,  but  it  is  true— and  I  repeat  it  here  to-day — that  the  hope  of  Ireland  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  Irish  out  of  Ireland.  .  .  — Freeman's  Journal  (N.),  Sept.  29,  1908. 

After  this  the  most  dispassionate  inquirer  into  Irish  affairs 
need  have  no  scruples  in  denouncing  the  so-called  “  national  demand  " 
as  a  mere  “  fake." 


^  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

From  quite  a  number  of  other  sources  evidence  may  be  drawn 
in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Nationalist  Parliamentary  party,  who 
proclaim  themselves  the  “  representatives  of  an  united  nation,"  re¬ 
present,  in  actual  fact,  nothing  at  all  but  the  selfish  interests  of  a 
political  caucus  which  battens  on  the  ignorance  of  its  dupes  at  home 
and  the  credulity  of  its  supporters  abroad. 

The  notorious  dissensions  within  the  party  itself  on  the  question 
of  Land  Purchase  may  be  left  for  treatment  under  that  heading. 
But  it  is  not  in  regard  to  Land  Purchase  alone  that  support  is  falling 
away  from  the  Redmondite  Parliamentarians.  The  “  Sinn  Fein  " 
movement  has  brought  into  being  an  organization  which,  although 
it  is  confessedly  Separatist  in  aim,  is  as  hostile  as  can  be  to  “  official  " 
Nationalism.  On  August  27,  1908,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  “  Sinn  Fein "  Council  in  Dublin,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J. 
Sweetman,  thus  defined  the  relationship  of  himself  and  his  followers 
to  the  Parliamentary  party  : — 

«<  They  wished,**  he  said,  **  to  draw  Mr.  Redmond*8  supporters  away  from  him,  not 
by  boycotting  them  or  injuring  them  in  any  way,  but  by  convincing  them  that  he  had 

led  thorn  to  destroy  their  Irish  nation  more  surely  than  even  the  professed  Unionists.** _ 

Irish  Times,  Aug.  28,  1908. 

Even  Daore  sardonic  was  the  resolution  passed  by  the  New  York 
“Sum  Fein,"  which,  by  way  of  comment  on  the  “  dollar -hunt " 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Redmond  in  the  autumn  of  1908,  requested  the 
American  public  to  refrain  from  contributing  financial  support  to 

“certain  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  including  John  E.  Redmond,  who  are 
touring  America  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  fimds  to  be  used 
m  the  support  and  in  the  payment  of  their  salaries  under  the  representation  that  such 
funds  will  assist  in  obtaining  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.*’ — The  Times,  Sept.  24,  1908. 

THE  CHANGE  OF  LEADERSHIP. 

resignation  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  the  spring 
of  p08  saw  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  hitherto  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
mstalled  in  the  leadership  of  the  Home  Rule  Government.  Once 
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classified  as  “  Liberal  Imperialist/'  the  new  Premier  still  attached  to 
himself  the  misguided  hopes  of  some  too  trustful  admirers  that  under 
his  direction  the  policy  of  Separation  would  be  allowed  to  make  no 
headway.  But  such  hopes  were  short-lived.  It  was  soon  made  plain 
that  the  new  conditions  had  only  brought  out  a  new  variety  of  the  old 
game  of  deception  and  double-dealing. 


THE  OLD  GAME. 


A  series  of  Ministerial  by-elections  which  ensued  upon  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  Cabinet  at  once  exposed  the  duplicity  of  the  Radical 
attitude.  It  was  around  the  position  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Churchill,  newly 
promoted  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  controversy 
chiefly  ranged  itself.  Both  in  Manchester,  where  he  w^as  defeated,  and 
in  Dundee,  w^here  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  returned,  there  were 
large  Separatist  votes  to  be  considered ;  and  the  acrobatics  of  Mr. 
Churchill  in  these  two  contests  led  to  an  unparalleled  sequence  of 
Ministerial  shifts  and  shuflies. 

The  first  act  in  the  drama  had  been  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Home  Rule  motion  introduced  by  Mr.  Redmond, 
the  Nationalist  leader,  on  March  30,  1908.  That  debate  wound  up 
\vith  the  remarkable  speech  in  which  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.  (N.), 
denounced  the  “  most  deplorable  retrogression "  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
pronounced  for  his  Nationalist  associates  an  angry  malediction  upon 
the  “  downw^ard  and  backw'ard  course "  adopted  by  the  Radical 
Government,  and  declared  that  “  the  Irish  members  would  go  forward 
in  their  own  way."  (See  Authorized  Debates,  cols.  228-232.) 

This  had  given  some  colour  to  the  beliefs  of  those  who  were 
stM  hopeful  that  under  Mr.  Asquith's  leadership  the  Government 
might  cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  Separatist  blackmailers. 

Within  a  fortnight  came  the  Manchester  by-election,  and  there¬ 
with  the  publication,  on  April  13,  1908,  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
address  to  the  electors,  with  no  allusion  to  the  question  of  Home 
Rule. 


.  ,  publm  Freerruin^s  Journal,  the  representative  organ  of 
Irish  Nationalism,  immediately  drew  attention  to  the  omission. 
In  a  leading  article  published  on  the  next  day  it  said 

address  is  pubUshed  elsewhere.  He  has  apparently  forgotten 
the  existence  of  a  thousand  Insh  votes  in  his  constituency,  and  is  silent  about  Ireland, 
It  may  be  assumed  that  he  wiU  find  it  useful  to  repair  the  omission  later  on.  .  . 


MR.  REDMOND’S  THREAT. 

■p  significant  warning  to  the  newly-chosen  President  of  the 

^oard  of  Trade  was  quickly  foUowed  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Redmond  in 
Dublm,  on  April  15,  1908,  in  which  the  Nationalist  leader  said 

of  th?reD^^^nfjfHtr«  Irishmen  of  Manchester  to  vote  in  favour 

Mr  the  Government.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  personality  of 

K'l^r  ’  Government~/>a%  Chronille  (R.),  April 

A  PARLEY.  ' 

in  threat  was  explained,  with  singular  frankness, 

a  r  Chronicle  after  the  lapse  of 

and  the  le^err®  wf  been  in  progress  between  Mr.  ChurchUl 

Bosrd  of  Trade  has  be:^:Mo 
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THE  SURRENDER. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  “  know  to-day/' 
for  on  April  20,  1908,  Mr.  Churchill  made  in  Manchester  the  speech 
which  embodied  his  surrender  to  the  pressure  of  the  Nationalists.  The 
extract  from  that  speech  which  is  now  given  is  that  supplied  to  the 
Manchester  representative  of  The  Times  by  Mr.  Churchill  as  the 
correct  version,  and  published  in  The  Times  of  April  23,  1908. 

**  At  the  last  election  we  were  precluded,  rightly  or  wrongly — I  think  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  wrongly — from  dealing  with,  or  commenting  upon,  the  Irish  question 
in  its  larger  aspect.  But  when  this  Parliament  has  reached  its  conclusion,  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion,  and  I  say  this  with  the  full  concurrence  and  approval  of  my  right  hon,  friend 
the  Prime  Minister,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Liberal  party  should  claim  full 
authority  and  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Irish  self-government  without 
being  restricted  to  measures  of  administrative  devolution  of  the  character  of  the 
Irish  Council  BiU.” 


GRACIOUSLY  ACCEPTED. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Churchiirs  speech  of  April  20  was  testified  by 
the  publication  next  day  of  a  manifesto,  signed  by  Mr.  Redmond  and 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  on  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
United  Irish  League  of  Great  Britain,  and  couched  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

‘‘After  having  carefully  considered  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  speech  on  Home 
Rule,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  object  we  had  in  view  has  been  substantially  gained, 
as  we  have  elicited  a  declaration  on  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  Home 
Rule  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  resolution  will  be  put  by  the  Government  before 
the  electors  at  the  General  Election. 

Without  such  an  authoritative  declaration  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us 
to  ask  support  for  Mr.  Churchill  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  as  it  has  been 
made,  and  as  his  personal  pledges  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  we  call  upon  the 
Irish  Nationalists  to  vote  for  him.” — Daily  Chronicle  (R.),  April  22,  1908. 

Now,  to  the  plain  man  there  is  no  mistaking  the  evidence  of  these 
facts  as  to  what  actually  occurred  at  Manchester,  and  by  what  methods 
Mr.  Churchill  secured  the  promise  of  the  Irish  vote. 

It  wdll  be  seen  that  just  one  w^eek  elapsed  bet\veen  the  dat-e  on 
which  Mr.  Redmond  declared  in  Dublin  that  he  could  not  ask  the 
Nationalists  of  Manchester  to  vote  for  Mr.  Churchill,  and  the  issue  of 
the  official  Nationalist  manifesto  requesting  them  to  vote  for  him  on 
the  strength  of  “  authoritative  "  assurances  meanwffiile  offered  and 
accepted. 

And,  while  on  March  30  Mr.  Asquith  was  found  solemnly  declaring 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  “  he  could  not  vote  for  Mr.  Redmond's 
motion,  on  April  21  the  Nationalist  leaders  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  announce  that  they  had  “  elicited  a  declaration,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  Home  Rule,  in  the  sense  of  Mr. 
Redmond  s  motion,  will  be  put  by  the  Government  before  the  electors 
at  the  General  Election." 

This  despicable  surrender,  how^ever,  did  not  secure  North-West 
Manchester  for  Mr.  Churchill.  The  much-harried  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  proceeded  to  Dundee.  So  did  his  exultant  Separatist 
pursuers.  So  did  his  own  w^ords.  And  though  Mr.  Churchill  w^on  his 
fight  in  Dundee,  the  pursuit  continued  throughout  the  year.  Per¬ 
sistent  questionings  in  the  House  of  Commons  elicited  nothino*  but 
evasive  answers  from  the  Prime  Minister.  Finally  Mr.  ChurcliSl  re- 
visited  Dundee,  and  from  the  platform  of  his  own  constituency  made 
the  following  declaration  on  October  8,  1908  : _ 


THE  “  POLICY  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.” 


Referring  to  the  trenchant  criticisms  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Churchill 
said  : — 

In  the  third  place,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  went  on  to  criticise  and 
animadvert  upon  our  attitude  in  regard  to  Ireland.  He  was  very  angry  with  the 
Liberal  party  about  Ireland  ;  and  what  seemed  most  to  make  him  angry  was  that 
he  professes  not  to  know  what  our  view  or  policy  is  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Well,  I 
will  tell  him  what  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  in  regard  to  Ireland.  The  Liberal 
party  is  a  Home  Rule  paHy.  Its  policy  in  regard  to  Ireland  is  to  give  Ireland  an 
Irish  Parliament  for  the  management  of  its  exclusively  Irish  affairs,  subject  to  and 
subordinate  to  the  proper  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  That  is  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party,  outlined  for  them  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  faithfully  pursu^  and 
followed  ever  since.  At  the  last  election,  as  is  well  known,  in  view  of  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  people  who  did  not  agree  with  that  policy,  but  who  nevertheless  wished  to 
vote  for  Free  Trade  and  wished  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  late  Administration, 
the  then  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  promised  that  in  the  lifetime  and  scope  of  the 
present  Parliament  they  would  not  introduce  a  measure  which  would  fully  carry  out 
the  principle  and  policy  which  I  have  unfolded  to  you.  But  that  pledge  will  be  exhausted 
with  the  lifetime  of  this  Parliament,  and  when  another  election  takes  place,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  and  now  take  occasion  to  repeat,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Liberal  party 
should  in  no  way  bind  itself  not  to  go  forward,  and  not  to  present  the^whole  policy 
which  was  put  forward  fora  just  and  proper  satisfaction  of  Irish  claims.  . — Dundee 
Advertiser,  Oct.  9,  1908. 


THE  PREMIER  UNDER  CATECHISM. 

The  following  report  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
October  19,  1908,  is  extraxited  from  The  Times  of  the  next  day  : — 

“  Captain  J .  Craig  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  the  statement  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  W.  S.  Churchill)  at  Dundee  on  Oct.  8  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Rule  was  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet ;  and,  if  so,  will  a 
Bill  be  introduced  dealing  with  the  matter  before  the  present  Government  go  to  the 
country  ?  ” 

^Ir.  H.  H.  Asquith  :  The  statement  of  my  right  hon.  friend  was  made  on  his 
own  res^nsibility.  The  j^licy  of  the  Government  has  been  clearly  explained  in  the 
declarations  made  by  me  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Session,  to  which  I  have  nothing 
to  add. 

Captain  J.  Craig  :  Will  it  be  possible  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
colleagues  to  come  to  some  agreement  on  this  important  subject,  in  view  of  the  unrest 
and  unsettlement  which  these  electioneering  speeches  from  members  of  the  Government 
cause  among  the  law-abiding  and  respectable  people  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith  :  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difference  of  opinion  amongst  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  I  can  say  will 
allay  these  feelings  of  apprehension  and  unrest. 

Viscount  Helmsley  wished  to  know  whether,  if  there  were  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
he  therefore  endorsed  what  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  said. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith  :  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion.”— TAc  Times,  Oct  20,  1908. 


A  WARNING  TO  UNIONISTS. 

Any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  value  placed  upon  the  Separatist 
vote  by  the  “  wild  men  **  of  the  “  Little  England  **  party  are  dispelled 
by  the  following  quotation  from  the  Radical  Daily  News  of  Nov. 
14,  1908.  ^ 

now  time  for  Liberals  to  resume  the  active  propaganda  for  Home  Rul© 
th9,t  was  dropped  by  general  consent  at  the  last  General  Election.  As  Mr.  Winston 
T ^  ^^ing  the  North-West  Manchester  election,  the 

question  of  Home  Rule  quite  freely  after  the 

toms  of  y  •  H®*"*  Rule  again  be^amonetlieloremort 

wft  shall  bHilVa  and  we  confess  it  will  be  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 

.  warning  thus  plainly  expressed  we  may  append  some 

Citations  from  the  previous  and  subsequent  speeches  of  Nationalist 
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leaders  and  Radical  Ministers,  which  form  a  chronological  record  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Government  and  their  task-masters. 

In  Liverpool  on  February  21,  1908,  Mr.  R.  R.  Cherry,  K.C.  (now 
Lord  Justice  Cherry),  then  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  He  was  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  and  the  longer  experience  he  had 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  longer  hia  official  experience  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  the  stronger  was  his  feeling  that  tho  time  was  now  coming  when 
the  government  of  Ireland  should  be  entrusted  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that 
Ireland  should  be  treated  as  every  other  part  of  the  Kingdom  and  our 
Colonies.  .  .  — Liverpool  Daily  Post,  February  22,  1908. 

In  Manchester  on  March  15,  1908,  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P., 
the  Nationalist  leader,  said  : — 

.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Liberals  returned  to  Parliament 
had  been  openly  pledged  to  Home  Rule,  and  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  members  of 
the  new  Government  were  men  who  had  repeatedly,  for  20  years,  pledged  their 
belief  in  Home  Rule  as  the  only  solution  of  the  Irish  problem.  .  .  .  Now, 

the  first  duty  of  the  moment  is  to  place  Home  Rule — full  Home  Rule  in  the 
Gladstonian  meaning  of  the  term — once  more  in  the  front  rank  of  the  programme 
of  the  political  party  that  is  in  power.  They  have  now  tried — contrary  to  our  (the 
Nationalists’)  advice — their  policy  of  “  half-way  house.”  It  has  failed,  and  there 
is  no  case  open  for  an  honest  and  honourable  Liberal  party,  with  its  record  of 
the  last  20  years,  except  to  fall  back  once  more  on  the  policy  and  the  principles  of 
Gladstone.  .  .  — Freeman' a  Journal,  March  16,  1908. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  30,  1908,  Mr.  Birrell  said  : — 

.  .  .  Of  course  the  Liberal  Party  is  a  Home  Rule  Party.  I  say  it  is  a 

Home  Rule  Party.  .  . 

Referring  to  the  pledges  given  by  many  “  Liberals,^'  including 
himself,  at  the  General  Election,  to  give  no  support  to  a  Home  Rule 
Bill,  if  introduced,  Mr.  Birrell  proceeded  ; — 

“ .  .  .  lam  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  it  was  wise  or  foolish  to  give  such 
a  pledge.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  shall  not  do  it  again.  ...  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  anybody  to  say  how  or  to  what  extent  Home  Rule  can  be  made  a  practical  issue  at 
the  next  election.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Liberal  Party  will  maintain  the 
position  that  they  have  occupied  as  strong  advocates  of  Home  Rule.  .  .  ' — The 
Times,  March  31,  1908. 

In  Edinburgh  on  February  28,  1909,  Mr.  J.  Dillon,  M.P.,  said  : — 

“  They  in  Ireland  were  getting  impatient,  and  rightly  so,  and  they  were 
determined  to  give  the  Liberal  Party  full  and  fair  notice,  having  got  rid  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  that  Home  Rule  must  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  issues  at  the 
next  election.  If  not,  that  Party  must  count  on  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  Party.  . 

— Freeman* adjournal,  March  1,  1909. 

In  Manchester  on  May  20,  1909,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P., 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  Whatever  the  issue  at  the  next  election  may  be,  the  Liberal 

Party,  you  may  be  assured  of  this — will  not  break  with  its  past  in  regard  to  the 
solution  of  the  Irish  problem.  .  .  J'-^-^Maneheater  Onardian,  May  21,  1909. 

But  the  essentials  of  the  position  were  brought  home  to  the  British 
•electorate  with  the  greatest  force  of  all  by  a  cable  despatched  by  the 
Nationalist  leader  to  his  financial  backers  in  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  1909.  Appealing  for  funds  to  the  President  of  the  American 
Irish  League,  Mr.  Redmond  cabled  on  October  7,  1909  : — 

“  A  general  election  is  certain.  .  .  .  The  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  will 

be  at  stake,  and  with  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  disappear  the  last  obstacle 
to  Home  Rule.  .  .  — The  Times,  October  8,  1909. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P,  (N.),  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
America  to  conduct  j^et  one  more  dollar-hunt.*’ 
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THE  STRATEGIC  DANGER  EXEMPLIFIED. 

We  have  already  noted  (see  p.  5)  the  strategic  danger  inherent 
in  any  concession  of  the  demands  of  the  Separatists.  The  following 
quotations  are  of  interest  in  this  connection  : — 

Addressing  an  audience  of  English  Liberals  at  Bolton,  on 
May  14,  1909,  the  Nationalist  leader,  Mr.  Redmond,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  next  objection  raised  is  that  Home  Rule  is  something  likely  to 

be  dangerous  to  the  Empire.  *  Why  ?  ’  I  ask.  The  objector  answers  by  saying, 
‘  Oh,  we  fear  Irish  disloyalty  in  the  future.’  Well,  let  me  ask,  is  Ireland  loyal  to¬ 
day  ?  Ireland  is  admittedly  not  loyal  to  day.  .  .  .  Ireland  is  disaffected  at 
this  moment  ...  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  we  had  Homo  Rule,  and  if 
there  was  a  war  between  England  and  some  foreign  country,  Irish  sympathy  and 
Irish  help  would  be  given  to  the  foreigner.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  if  a  war  of  that  kind 
happened  now  that  that  would  not  be  the  case,  but  if  you  grant  us  Home  Rule  what 
worse  can  you  be  off  ?  .  .  — Freeman's  Journal,  May  12,  1909. 

A  year  before,  in  Wexford,  on  June  10,  1908,  the  leader’s  younger 
brother,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Redmond,  M.P.,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  not  go  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  five  minutes  to  agitate  for  Home  Rule  if  he  thought  that  the  people,  by 
putting  up  a  struggle  in  Ireland,  could  win  for  themselves  the  same  national  rights 
and  recognition  which,  undoubtedly,  the  fight  which  the  Boers  made  won  for 
them  very  speedily  after  the  war  was  over.  .  .  Freeman's  Journal, 

June  11,  1908. 

At  Mount  Charles,  Co.  Donegal,  on  August  16, 1909,  Mr.  J.  Devlin, 
M.P.  (N.),  said 

•  •  O”*  ol  0*6  arguments  used  against  Home  Rule  in  England  was  that 
the  Irish  were  disloyal.  For  his  part,  he  had  never  denied  that.  On  the  contrary, 
he  gloried  in  the  fact  .  .  .  They  repudiated  the  Act  of  Union,  as  having  no 
moral  or  binding  force  whatever  upon  them.  .  .  .  Was  England’s  position  so 
^ure  amongst  the  nations  that  she  could  afford  to  despise  the  neutrality,  if  not 
the  sympathy,  of  a  nation  of  the  best  fighting  men  in  the  world,  almost  at  the  very 
J  ^  justice  did  not  weigh  w’ith  the  British  people  in  regard  to 

the  Irah  demand  for  self-government,  perhaps  the  argument  of  fear  and  necessity 
would.  .  .  .  — Freeman's  Journal,  August  17,  1909. 


ALMOST  TOO  PLAIN  SPEAKING. 

Revelations  ^  to  the  Radical  sins  of  omission  in  regard  to  the  Navy 
brought  the  nation,  in  the  summer  of  1909,  face  to  face  with  the 
stern  realities  of  the  international  situation.  The  question  of  the 
possibility  of  the  invasion  of  our  shores  by  the  armed  forces  of  an  enemy 
came  once  more  into  prominence,  and  roused  everywhere  the  appre- 
of  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty.  Among  those  whose  aim  is 
e  isruption  of  the  British  Empire  these  apprehensions  had  their 
®  ^  wry  ui^leasant  echo,  as  the  following  quotations  wall  show. 
iir  i  -  Rourke,  of  Boston  (Mass.),  in  an  interview  with  The 

Washi-ngt^  Herald,  reprinted  in  The  Daily  Mail  of  June  3,  1909, 
commenting  upon  the  strengthening  of  “  the  alliance  between  Irish 
and  Cerman  Societies  in  the  United  States,”  said 

would  form  n  JLnf  between  England  and  Germany,  Ireland 

Tople  wZd  rS  Army  and  Navy.  The  Irish 

Civo  th^maU  Germans  as  tlieir  natural  allies  and  friend!  and  would' 

EnelanXouW  ^nd«d  f »  German  war  base  against 
engiana  would  indeed  be  a  popular  slogan  in  the  old  country.’  ’ 

OrdeTof  Hih^rnf  been  delegated  by  the  Ancient 

Unruee  S  NeTY”  L"  ““ 

went  o^th*.  n'lw’ren  7*’  wherever  ho 

Arnerle.  Th.,  h.. 
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American  life.  He  wished  England  to  clearly  understand  that,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  Germany,  the  Irish  and  Germans  in  America  would  be  united  In  opposing 
them.  That  also  he  was  ready  to  state  on  the  other  side.” — FreemarCa  Journal 
(N.).  April  13,  1909. 

In  a  speech  in  Boston  (Mass.)  on  his  return  from  Ireland  (see 
Boston  Post,  June  4,  1909)  Mr.  Cummings  said  : — 

.  .  The  best  thing  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  has  done  is  thealliance 
it  has  made  with  the  Germans.  The  one  thing  to-day  that  is  stirring  England  to 
the  quick  is  the  fear  of  Germany.  It  is  being  said  all  over  Europe  to-day  that  as 
soon  as  King  Edward  dies  England  will  have  war  with  Germany.  Every  Irishman 
with  red  blood  in  his  veins  in  Ireland  will  be  with  Germany.  But  we  want,  as 
the  result  of  that  war,  a  free  and  independent  Irish  nation.  .  .  — Irish 

Independent,  June  16,  1909. 

Akin  to  oratory  of  this  kind  was  the  dissemination  of  seditious 
literature  which  a  negligent  Administration  was  permitting  in  Ireland 
itself.  We  append  two  specially  glaring  samples. 

The  first  is  a  copy  of  a  poster  issued  in  the  \Vest  of  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1909  : — 

Join  the  Army  :  Sell  your  soul,  your  country,  and  your  God  for  the  Saxon 
shilling.  Join  England’s  hireling  murderers  that  pitchcapped  and  hanged  your 
forefathers  in  ’98,  and  that  would  do  the  same  with  you  to-morrow.  Your  reward 
will  be  a  life  of  immorality,  and  a  dog’s  death  in  the  gaol  or  by  the  roadside.  Go  to 
India,  to  murder  women  and  children,  and  to  shoot  down  men  who  are  fighting  for 
liberty. 

“Join  the  Police:  Become  one  of  England’s  paid  spies  and  murderers; 

become  a  Sullivan  or  a  Sheridan  ;  one  of  the  creatures  in  England’s  pay  who 
evicted  your  fathers,  and  would  do  the  same  with  their  own.  One  of  the  men 
who  shot  young  Stenson,  and  would  shoot  you  to-morrow.  Soldiers  and  peelers 
are  alike  ;  don’t  associate  with  them  ;  make  it  impossible  for  England  to  get 
recruits  here,  and  her  power  is  at  an  end. 

“God  Save  Ireland  and  to  hell  with  England.” — Irish  Notes,  January  20, 1909. 

The  second  is  a  copy  of  a  placard  which  was  posted  up  on  public 
roads  near  Dublin  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  “honour 
of  the  murderer  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  Ireland  honours  Madar  Lai  Dhingra,  who  was  proud  to  lay  dovwi  his  life  for 
the  cause  of  his  country.” — The  Times,  August  19,  1909. 

THE  GOVERNMENT’S  PRIVATE  BRIBES. 

It  is  the  oft-repeated  boast  of  the  “  patriots  to  their  hill-side 
audiences  that  when  an  Irishman  devotes  himself  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
advocating  Home  Rule  he  debars  himself  ipso  facto  from  all  prospect 
of  public  office  or  emolument.  This  lofty  (though  salaried)  “  patriot¬ 
ism  has  been  somewhat  tarnished  of  late. 

On  November  23,  1907,  Sinn  Fein,  the  organ  of  a  Separatist 
movement  bitterly  opposed  to  “  oflSciar'  Nationalism  (see  p.  19), 
gave  the  following  list  of  actual  appointments  to  the  Government 
service  from  the  staff  of  one  Nationalist  paper  alone : — 

Richard  Adams,  leader- writer  Freeman's  Journal,  appointed  County  Court 
Judge  of  Limerick  at  £1,400  per  annum. 

P.  J.  Kelly,  chief  leader-writer  of  the  Belfast  Morning  News  (Freetyian's 
Journal,  Belfast  edition),  appointed  Removable  Magistrate  at  £800  per  annum. 

John  George  MacSweeney,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Freeman,  appointed  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  at  £800  per  annum. 

Maurice  Cosgrove,  chief  leader-writer  Evening  Telegraph,  appointed  Tem¬ 
porary  l^al  Government  Board  Inspector  at  three  guineas  per  day,  and  travelling 
and  maintenance  expenses. 

Edward  H.  Ennis,  loader-writer  Freeman^s  Journal,  appointed  Registrar  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  at  £1,500  per  annum.’*' 

Matthias  MacDonnell  Bodkin,  chief  leader-writer  of  the  Freeman^s  Journal, 
appointed  County  Court  Judge  of  Clare  at  £1,400  per  annum. 

xt-  X*  siibsoqueatly;  on  July  19,  1908,  appointed  to  be  Assistant  Under-Secretary  to 

the  Lord  Lieutenant.  ^ 
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The  comments  of  rival  Nationalists,  who  had  either  believed  in  the 
incorruptibility  of  their  press  and  platform  leaders,  or  were  actuated  by 
the  baser  motive  of  mere  jealousy,  may  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  They  were  neither  few  nor  unworthy  of  the  circumstances. 

NATIONALIST  DISSENSIONS. 

From  first  to  last,  daring  this  chapter  of  the  Home  Rule  campaign, 
the  Separatist  forces  had  been,  as  usual,  dividing  and  sub-dividing 
themselves  into  confiicting  sections  and  units,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
British  student,  who  can  hardly  be  expected  from  a  distance  to  under¬ 
stand  the  precise  force  of  each  cross  current.  The  Sinn  Fein  movement 
(see  p.  19)  proved  in  many  cases  a  severe  menace  to  Mr.  Redmond’s 
official following  ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  “  officialdom” 
was  challenged  in  a  by-election.  The  Parliamentary  party  came  more 
than  once  under  the  censure  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy,  and  the  course 
of  politics  in  England  brought  them  into  clash  with  a  strong  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  opinion  in  England.  Individual  disputes  and  faction 
fights  were  frequent ;  and  the  party  itself  was  convulsed  internally 
with  new  phases  of  its  old  dissensions. 

Over  these  patent  evidences  of  discord  among  the  “  united  re¬ 
presentatives  of  a  united  people  we  need  not  linger  further  than  to 
record  the  most  striking  example  of  all.  This  was  the  Nationalist 
Convention  held  in  Dublin  on  February  9,  1909,  for  the  main  purpose 
of  considering  the  new’  Land  Bill.  Though  the  Ck)nvention  w^as  indig¬ 
nantly  denounced  as  a  packed  assembly,”  it  was  attended  by  a  com¬ 
pact  body  of  Nationalist  objectors  to  the  continued  campaign  of  cattle¬ 
driving  and  agitation,  with  Mr.  W.  O’Brien,  M.P.,  in  command. 

^Ir.  J.  Redmond,  M.P.,  w  ho  presided,  in  opening  the  Convention, 
said  : — 

“  Every  man  taking  part  in  any  capacity  in  this  assembly  has  a  very 
great  responsibility  thrown  upon  him.  Ireland’s  capacity  for  self -government 
will  be  judged  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  conduct  of  this  assembly.  Ireland’s  good 
name  is  at  stake,  and  therefore  every  man  who  takes  part  in  this  assembly  should 
weigh  his  words  and  should  recognize  his  responsibility.  .  .  .  ” — FreetnarCs 

Journal,  February  10,  1909. 


HOW  “IRELAND”  ROSE  TO  THE  OCCASION. 

Taking  Mr.  Redmond  at  his  word,  and  taking  the  proceedings  of 
this  assembly  to  be  a  true  touchstone  of  that  “Ireland  ”  for  wliich  he 
habitually  claims  to  speak,  the  following  extracts  from  the  summarized 
report  of  the  Convention  from  the  organ  of  “  official  ”  Nationalism 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves  as  to  “  Ireland’s  capacity  for  self- 
government.” 


O’Brien  .  .  .  was  finally,  however,  obliged  to  desist,  although 
he  did  his  best  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Lloyd  spoke  amidst  continual  interruption.  .  .  and  had  to  close  pre- 
maturely  also. 

KnWL  -  too,  was  finally  forced  to  conclude 

^  ifo  •  amidst  a  most  tremendous  hubbub. 

«iH  u  .  .  .  Not  a  word  he 

XI.I’  ®  gcsticulatcd  most  vigorously  for  about  seven  or  eight 

L  ®®  ***  ear-splitting;  and  took  aU  imaginable 

stemoini  of  2''®  °^I’aWo.  including  booing,  whistling,  coughing, 

’Jud  Mr.  Ginnell  retired  amidst 

8peech"^’was^’wM'wnM.^’*f^*w^^^  •  '  •  the  racket  during  his 

Cne  h“taW  wMT«ard  ««n  TTa  «asc  of  Mr.  GinneU. 

noining  ne  saio  was  heard,  even  by  those  on  the  platform. 
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Mr.  WnxiAM  O’Brien,  M.P.,  ...  got  a  mixed  reception,  and  could  not 

be  heard  for  some  time.  Mr.  Redmond  .  .  .  found  some  difficulty  in  restor¬ 
ing  order  .  .  .  When  Mr.  O’Brien  said  that  land  purchase  was  not  only 

blocked  but  killed,  there  was  loud  laughter,  whistling,  and  the  like  .  .  .  There 
were  voices  from  various  parts  of  the  room  that  time  was  up,  and  further  mum¬ 
blings,  whistling,  and  noise. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  Crcan,  M.P.,  rushed  on  to  the  platform  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  assaulting  the  chairman,  and  was  immediately  seized  by  Mr.  John 
Fitzgibbon,  who  was  on  the  platform,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Flavin,  M.P.,  and  dragged 
down. 

Mr.  O’Brien  again  spoke  under  a  fire  of  interruption.  .  .  .  The  yells 

and  whistling  and  rubbing  of  feet  on  the  floor  were  deafening  and  headache-com¬ 
pelling.  A\Tien  Mr.  O’Brien  got  further  into  his  figures  no  hearing  would  be  given 
tohimatall,  and  he  could  scarcely  make  his  voice  carry  a  y^d  in  front  of  him  .  .  . 
the  noise  came  from  every  part  of  the  Round  Room.  Now  and  again  it  would 
cease  and  a  sentence  or  two  would  be  heard,  but  the  racket  would  start  again.  It 
came  in  waves.  At  about  ten  minutes  past  threoiMr.  O’Brien  began  what  he 
described  as  the  last  jwrtion  of  his  indictment  of  the  BilL  ...  At  this  stage 
something  took  place  near  the  door-  What  it  was  it  was  difficult  to  make  out, 
but  a  large  number  of  people  were  on  their  feet  and  pushing  each  other  about  .  . 
When  Mr.  O’Brien  left  the  platform,  there  were  loud  ironical  cheers  and  boos. 

Mr.  Thos.  O’Donnell,  M.P.,  was  received  in  the  most  hostile  spirit  during  his 
whole  speech.” — Freeman's  Journal  (N.),  February  10,  1909. 

Such  was  the  presumably  tempered  view  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
chief  newspaper. 

The  verdict  of  the  Most  Rev.  J.  Healy,  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tuam  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
was  delivered  in  a  speech  at  Claremorris  on  February  23,  1909.  Dr. 
Healy  said  : — 

“ .  .  .  Irishmen  asserted  their  claims  to  Home  Rule,  and  they  had  a 

right  to  it,  and  he  hoped  they  would  get  it,  but  not  till  they  learned  how  to  conduct 
themselves  at  their  meetings.  They  ought  not  to  get  Home  Rule  till  they  were 
fit  for  it.  .  .  .  The  people  were  not  fit  for  Home  Rule.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  and  he  saw  instances  of  it  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  and,  he  was  ashamed 
to  say,  there  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  .  .  — Irish  Times,  February  24,  1909. 

For  some  time  the  Irish  courts  were  engaged  in  deciding  the 
differences  between  ‘  ‘  Ireland's "  representatives  which  had  been 
exemplified  in  the  violent  scenes  at  this  Convention. 

■MINISTERS  AND  HOME  RULE. 

One  of  the  most  notable  results  of  the  General  Election  of  1910 
was  the  prominence  into  which  Home  Rule  has  been  brought,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  dependence  of  the  Radical  Government  on  the 
votes  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers.  While  some  ministers  state 
frankly  their  belief  in  Home  Rule,  others  pay  lip-service  to  it  upon 
grounds  of  expediency.  However  that  may  be — and  it  is  only  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  proof  of  Radical  insincerity— ministers  must  be  judged  by 
their  words.  Nationalists,  at  any  rate,  have  had  no  hesitation  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  Radical  Government  are  definitely  pledged  to  Home  Rule. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  MINISTERS. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  Albert  Hall,  on  December  10,  1909  : — 

“  I  repeat  here  to-night  .  .  .  speaking  on  behalf  on  my  colleagues — and, 

I  believe,  of  my  party — that  the  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  found  only  in  one 
way — by  a  policy  which,  while  explicitly  safeguarding  the  supremacy  and  the 
indefeasible  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  will  set  up  in  Ireland  a  system 
of  full  self-government  in  regard  to  purely  Irish  affairs.  There  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  any  question  of  separation.  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  any 
question  of  rival  or  competing  supremacies ;  but,  subject  to  those  conditions, 
that  is  the  Liberal  policy.” — Daily  News,  December  11,  1909. 
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Tliis  utterance  was  interpreted  as  follows  by  the  then  chief 
Ra<]Ucal  Wliip  (the  Rt.  Hon.  J .  A.  Pease,  M.P.),  in  answer  to  a  question 
at  Sible  Hedingham,  on  January  17,  1910  : —  * 

“  Questioner  Do  we,  in  this  constituency,  understand  from  Mr.  Asauith’s 
speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  that  if  the  Liberals  are  returned  to  power  thev  will 
give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  ?  j  m 

•n  '■  J"*/®  *'''®'’  **  Albert  Hall  that  Home  Rule 

5!''  •>«  eiy*"  *»  Irejand.  What  was  said  was  that  the  ban  that  was  placed  bv  the 
1  itself  at  the  last  General  Election  was  removed,  so  that  the 

liberals  are  free,  if  they  so  desire,  to  extend  self-government  to  Ireland.  But 
of  course,  ev^  one  in  the  Government  is  pledged  not  to  give  to  the  Irish  an 
mde^ndent  ParUament,  but  to  give  self-government  consistent  with  the  union 
of  the  United  Kmgdom  and  Ireland.” — The  Times,  January  19,  1910. 

Thus,  both  IVIr.  Asquith  and  (more  explicitly)  Mr.  Pease  declare  for 
self-government  for  Ireland  subject  to  “  conditions  ”  presumed  to 
guarantee  the  Union. 

Of  co^se,  this  talk  about  “conditions”  is  intended  to  lull  the 
fears  ^of  Liberal  electors  opposed  to  Separation  ;  but  these  ‘  ‘  condi- 
Lons  are  really  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  if  once  Mr. 
Kedmond  gets  lus  way.  What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  there  is  no 
pledge  to  give  Home  Rule  when  in  the  same  breath  it  is  proposed  to 
^ant  self-government  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  Colonial  model  ? 
ibis  w^l  be  referred  to  later  on  (p.  34),  but  it  may  be  noted  here 
that  self-government  on  the  Colonial  model  implies  powers  which  it 
would  be  suidical  to  grant  to  Ireland.  But  in  the  case  of  Nationalists 
the  pa,tnotic  sentiment  is  notoriously  absent,  and  therefore  in  relation 
patiWe°^^^”^’  ^^'^'SO'^^rnment  ”  and  “  union  ”  are  utterly  incom- 

NATIONALIST  INTERPRETATIONS. 

There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  ambiguity  about  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  Prime  Mmister’s  speech  by  the  Nationalist  leaders. 

^  epcutive  council  of  the  United  Irish  League  of 
wf  t  December  14,  1909,  presided  over  by 

(N.),  It  was  unanimously  decided  to  issue  a 
manifesto,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : _ 

tunitvTor  Britain.— Pellow-countiymen-The  oppor- 

The  i^laralinn  nt  I'h.  hew  so  long  waiting  and  hoping  has  at  length  arrived. 
Liberal  i^nliov  a  A  self-government  for  Ireland  is  the 

hand  to^ear’ur'fh  .u*  Liberal  Government  and  the  Liberal  party  claim  a 

In  makes  Home  Rule  a  leading  Issue 

forlraland  hfp  j  w  the  first  time  since  1892  that  full  self-government 

the  Liberal  MinMan^n  *i  ^  General  Election,  and  on  this  occasion 

wLS..™*tr*r"®  policy  Home  Rule,  but  to 

to  carrv  that  °  — they  are  pledged  to  the  means  necessary 

^DUffice  pledged  never  again  ti 

ortordr  irthl.  turmshed  with  powers  to  overcome  the  veto  of  thTnouse 
no  hMitotioi  In  Nationalist  organisation  can  have 

or  tSwr  Candidas*  The  «*"  r  ’'®*®  *'’®  “'"'"8  election  for  the  Liberal 

•  D^U  acwD  tht  d  JarafinL’^  ‘®  *>6  P“‘  *»  Candidates  is 

at  the^Albert  Hall  on  policy  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 

should  receive  the  hearty  support  of^thr?^h^^^”'’*®  accept  that  declaration 
December  15,  1909.  e“PPort  of  the  Irish  voters.  .  .  ."—The  Times, 

ist  threw  the  weight  of  the  National- 

cleariy  =  ^^d  it  cannot  bo  too 

fortheGovrm^nt  fe  tb  ^e^e  won 

any  mistake  as  to  the^  y  vote.  But  lest  there  should  be 

any  mistake  as  to  the  Nationalist  intentions,  it  is  as  well  to  note  what 

*  At  the  Albert  Hsll,  December  10, 1809.1 
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was  said  by  Mr.  Dillon,  who  is  the  power  behind  Mr.  Redmond’s  throne, 
in  Swinford  on  December  28,  1909  : — 

“  .  .  .  We  have  obtained  a  declaration  in  favour  of  self-government  for 

Ireland.  I  adopt  those  words  deliberately,  because  I  really  think  that  they 
convey  more  than  the  expression,  Home  Rule.  Home  Rule  is  the  old  formula, 
for  which  we  have  been  fighting  for  twenty-five  years ;  but  full  self-government 
is  more  definite,  because  full  self-government  means  the  right  to  control  all  Irish 
affairs  within  the  seas  of  Ireland.  .  .  .'^'—FretmarVa  JourTud,  December  29, 
1909. 

“  Home  Rule  is  the  old  formula/'  Here  it  is  in  black  and  white  ; 
and  there  can  no  longer  be  the  slightest  excuse  for  any  one  being 
ignorant  of  the  deliberate,  unrepentant  Separatism  of  Irish  Nationalism 
at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Redmond  himself,  to  quote  one  of  his 
many  utterances,  has  pronounced  the  clearest  benediction  on  Mr. 
Asquith's  declaration.  In  Dublin,  on  February  10,  1910,  he  said  : — 

“  Mr.  Asquith’s  declaration  on  Home  Rule  .  .  .  was  a  most  important 

one.  The  declaration  was  that  full  Home  Rule — these  are  his  own  words — that 
fuU  Home  Rule,  full  self-government  for  Ireland,  was  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Government  and  Cabinet,  and  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  he  claimed 
from  the  electorate  in  this  General  Election  a  mandate  which  would  justify  him 
in  producing  a  Home  Rule  measure  in  the  coming  Parliament.” — Freeman’s 
Journal,  February  11,  1910. 

MORE  MINISTERIAL  DECLARATIONS. 

It  is  useful  to  compare  with  this  the  emphatic  statement  of  another 
Radical  Minister. 

In  Lasswade  on  December  17,  1909,  the  Master  of  Ehbank,  M.P., 
then  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  now  Chief  Government 
Whip,  said  : — 

“ .  .  .  He  had  always  been  an  absolute  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 

Home  Rule.  As  Radicals  they  believed  that  the  way  to  remove  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  disloyalty — and  there  w'as  no  disloyalty — the  only  way  they 
could  cut  it  away  was  by  the  adoption  of  Radical  principles  such  as  had 
been  given  effect  to  in  South  Africa.  He  had  as  much  confidence  in 
the  high-mindedness  and  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  his 
friends  as  he  had  in  General  Botha  to-day  holding  out  the  hand  of  confidence 
and  friendship.  Local  government  had  b^n  grant^  to  Irishmen. ***  Their  land 
question  had  been  almost  settled  ;t  and  if  the  Radical  Government  were  again 
given  that  right  which  for  the  moment  a  partisan  body  had  taken  away,  he  could 
not  conceive  anything  more  noble,  or  a  greater  duty  imposed  upon  them  as 
Radicals  and  as  men  who  trusted  their  fellow-subjects,  than  to  crown  the  edifice 
and  create  a  real  Empire,  an  Empire  which  sprang  from  affection  and  loyalty, 
and  grant  that  local  government  to  Ireland  for  the  management  of  her  domestic 
affairs.  Homo  Rule  had  no  frightening  sound  for  him.  It  was  the  word  he 
preferred.” — Scotsman,  December  18,  1909. 

But  it  is  instructive,  as  lias  been  suggested,  to  notice  that,  on  the 
very  same  day,  a  fellow-Minister  was  condemning  what  the  Master 
of  l^^libank  was  at  such  pains  to  praise. 

.In  Steeple  Ashton  on  December  17,  1909,  Sir  J.  M.  F.  Fuller,  Bt., 
M.P.  (R).,  the  Vice-Chambcrlain,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  Mr.  Redmond’s  (the  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  the  House 

of  Commons)  idea  of  Home  Rule  is  an  independent  Parliament  in  DubUn,  with 
an  independent  executive  responsible  to  it — both  the  one  and  the  other  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster  as  are  the  Parliaments  of 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  with  Mr.  Redmond’s 
ideal  I  have  not  the  smallest  sympathy,  and  against  it  I  shall  vote.” — 

Gazette,  December  23,  1909. 

But  of  what  conceivable  value,  e.xcept  to  show  the  worthlessness 


By  the  Unionist  Local  Government  (Ireland)  .4ct,  1898. 
t  By  the  Unionist  Irish  Land  Act,  1903. 
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of  the  Radical  conscience,  is  a  declaration  of  this  sort  from  a  Minister 
who  remains  the  colleague  of  avowed  Home  Rulers  ?  On  May  4 
1910,  Colonel  Seely,  M.P.  (R.),  Under-Secretary  of  State  for'^the 
Colonies,  repeated  at  Henley  a  view  he  had  already  expressed  in  West 
Hampstead  on  April  26,  1910.  He  said  : — 

“  Hi  believed  the  golden  moment  had  come  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  tht 
Irish  people.  If  the  only  effect  of  the  veto  proposals  was  to  bring  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  nearer,  then  he  for  one  said  that  he  rejoiced  that  it  should  be  incident¬ 
ally  the  result  of  this  great  movement.” — Morning  Post,  May  5,  1910. 

Clearly,  then.  Ministers  are  pledged  to  Home  Rule.  But,  despite 
all  protestations,  the  Icing’s  Speech  contained  no  reference  to  the 
subject,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  in  Parliament  on  February  23, 
1910,  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  1910  Session.  These  circum¬ 
stances  gave  Mr.  Redmond  the  opportunity  of  parading  a  demand  for 
Home  Rule.  He  could  point  to  Ministerial  declarations,  and,  as  the 
Parliamentary  decks  were  cleared  for  the  attack  upon  the  Constitution, 
he  conceived  that  as  the  reward  of  his  support  therein,  a  serious 
obstacle  to  Home  Rule  would  be  removed. 


HOME  RULE  AT  ALL  COSTS. 


MR.  REDMOND’S  OPPORTUNITY. 


This  appeared  to  be  an  invaluable  opportunity  for  Mr.  Redmond. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  could  be  crippled,  he  would  be  rewarded  with 
dommion  in  Ireland,  and  would  gain  the  prestige  of  having  carried  the 
agitation  to  a  successful  issue.  Moreover,  there  w'as  a  powerful  reason 
w’hy  he  should  have  something  to  show’  for  himself.  His  authority 
was  being  threatened  by  a  movement,  led  by  Mr.  William  03rien, 
M.P.  (N.),  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  K.C.,  M.P.  (N.),  and  based  upon 
the  merits  of  the  pohtical  issues. 

The  miquity  of  the  Budget  and  the  blocking  of  Land  Purchase 
were  coming  home  to  the  intelligence  of  Irishmen.  At  all  costs  the 
merits  of  these  questions  must  be  obscured  and  independent  opinion 
stifled.  Home  Rule  offered  unequalled  advantages  as  a  means  to 
these  ends.  Therefore,  Mr.  Redmond  set  himself  to  sweep  every 
obstacle  out  of  the  way.  Ireland  hated  the  Budget.  But  the  Budget 
w"as  essential  to  the  attack  upon  the  Constitution,  while  the  latter  was 
the  indispensable  preliminary  to  Home  Rule.  Therefore,  Ireland  must 
put  up  with  the  Budget. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Redmond  insisted 
on  his  view’.  In  Dublin  on  February  10,  1910,  he  said 


!^y  snfl  the  policy  of  our  party — my  colleagues  in  our  party — is  to 

subordinate  even^hing  to  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  1  am  prepared  to  sub- 
ordma^  the  Budget  or  anything  else.  If  Home  Rule  is  put  on  one  side,  then 
T  ff  It  is  a  question  of  the  Budget  and  Home -Rule, 

I  will  accept  the  BudgeV'^ Freeman^ a  Journal,  February  11,  1910. 

T  with  a  statement  of  his  only  six  weeks  before  at 

Londonderry.  On  December  30,  1909,  he  said 

rjresGnt  recently  a  gi-eat  deal  of  talk  of  the  injustice  of  the 

of  the  Budget  '  There  are  portions 
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injustice  to  Ireland.  ...  I  want  to  say,  that  so  far  as  t^t  matter  is  con- 
cemed,  our  hands  are  perfectly  free.  If  th*  Budget  IS  introduced  in  the  tame 
shaoe  with  reference  to  the  Brewery  Licences  of  the  last  Budget,  we  Will  renew  OUr 
exertions,  and  I  have  some  hope  that  we  may  succeed  in  removing  this  inj^tice. 

I  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  whisky  duty-  .  .  -  We  will  renew,  if  this 
Budget  is  Introduced  with  those  taxes  in  it,  our  exertions,  and  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  show  that  these  taxes,  if  maintamed,  will  injure 
an  industry,  and  will  not  bring  any  addition  to  the  revenue.  I  am  not  Without 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  protect  other  industries  also.  .  •  Freeman  a 
Journal,  December  31,  1909. 

The  Budget  was  “  introduced  in  the  same  shape  ”  in  all  essential 
particulars.  With  the  exception  of  certain  alterations,  technically 
necessary,  the  Budget,  as  Lord  Crewe  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  April  28,  1910,  was  : — 

“  the  same  Bill.  .  .  .  There  are  no  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 

Bill.*’ — Official  Report,  col.  775. 

It  should  be  clearly  remembered  that  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P. 
(N.),  and  his  followers  repudiated  the  Budget,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  Ireland. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  27,  1910,  he  said  : — 


“  Ireland  disowns  this  Budget.  (Hon.  Members  :  ‘  No,  no  ’).  Well,  wait 
and  see.  Ireland  repudiates  this  Budget,  and  will  give  no  rest  either  to  those 
who  have  proposed  it  or  to  the  Irish  representatives  whose  votes  alone  enable 
it  to  pass  into  law.” — Official  Report,  cols.  504,  505. 


MR.  REDMOND  AND  THE  BUDGET. 

But  Mr.  Redmond’s  view  was  that  the  political  advancement  of 
himself  and  his  followers  was  more  important  than  the  interests  of 
Ireland.  So  he  accepted  the  Budget.  But  he  and  his  party  were  care¬ 
ful  to  explain  that  their  action  had  no  reference  w^hatever  to  the  rnerits 
or  demerits  of  the  Budget.  In  Liverpool  on  March  20, 1910,  he  said  : — 

“  Now  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  our  attitude  on  the  Budget  Is  not  based 
on  its  merits  or  its  demerits.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  at  this  moment  that  is  in 
our  way  is  not  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  we  could  support  the  Budget  on  its 
merits.  If  that  were  the  only  difficulty  we  would  have  long  ago  been  able  to  come 
to  a  perfectly  friendly  agreement  with  the  Government  upon  these  points.  The 
difficulty  is  one  that  does  not  concern  the  merits  of  the  Budget.  It  is  a  difficulty 
on  the  broad  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  political  situation.  The  difficulty 
is  with  us.  This  question  of  the  Veto  is  the  supreme  issue — with  us  it  means 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  To-day  we  are  willing  to  subordinate  everything— any 
number  of  Budgets,  any  conceivable  issue  that  can  be  raised.” — Freeman's 
Jotirnal,  March  21,  1910. 

Then  Mr.  John  Dillon  gave  a  somewhat  ex  post  facto  explanation 
of  the  Nationalist  abstention  on  the  Tliird  Reading  of  the  Budget 
in  November,  1909. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  20,  1910,  he  said  : — 

“  The  stronger  reason  why  wt  abstained  from  voting  on  the  Third  Reading 

was,  as  has  already  been  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  party,  because  a  dominant 
issue  had  risen,  so  vital  to  the  question  at  present  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and 
we  saw  the  shadow  of  this  great  conflict  between  the  Commons  and  the  Lords 
might  bring  Home  Rule  within  our  grasp.  We  therefore  decided  not  to  take 
part  with  the  Lords  against  the  Commons  in  the  approaching  struggle.” — Official 
Report,  col.  2111 

Finally,  Mr.  Clancy,  M.P.  (N,),  who  obviously  spoke  as  the 
official  mouthpiece  of  his  party,  gave,  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
resurrected  Budget,  a  very  “frank”  explanation  of  their  attitude. 
On  April  25,  1910,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said  : — 

”  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  party  with  which  I  act  to  say  that  we  intend  to  vote 
for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  and  I  may  say  at  once  that  the  reason  why 
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I  do  80,  and  we  do  $0,  IS  entirely  unconnected  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
Bill.** — Official  Beport,  col.  52. 

A  CONSPIRACY. 

This  is  simply  a  conspiracy,  and  is  none  the  less  so  because  there 
was  no  formal  bargain  \\ith  the  Radicals. 

Mr.  Redmond  described  the  conspiracy  thus.  At  Donnybrook  on 
January  16,  1910,  he  said  : — 

“  There  is  one  issue  only  in  this  election  ;  in  England  they  call  that  issue 
the  veto  of  the  Lords ;  in  Ireland  I  call  that  same  issue  Home  Rule  for  this 
country.” — FreemarC^  Journal,  January  17,  1910. 

And  at  Waterford  on  May  23,  1910,  he  said  : — 

“  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  National  movement,  the  success 
and  the  prosperity  and  future  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  popular  reform  in 
England  was  identical  with  the  success  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.” — Momina 
Post,  May  24,  1910. 

On  the  previous  day.  May  22,  at  Cork,  Mr.  Redmond  had 
summed  up  the  situation  from  his  point  of  view.  He  said  : — 

“  Mr.  Asquith, Jin  his  Albert  Hall  speech,*  made  that  unequivocal  declaration. 
He  declared  for  full  self-government  for  Ireland,  that  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  his  party,  that  it  was  the  issue  which  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  British  electors.  That  declaration  enabled  them  to  support  the  Government 
in  the  election  in  England,  and  every  victory  won  by  them  was  a  victory  for  the 
oause  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  The  result  of  that  policy  was  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Union  a  purely  British  majority  of  over  sixty 
was  elected  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  That  pledge  meant  that  the  Liberal 
Government  would  not  retain  office  unless  they  had  guarantees  which  would 
enable  them  to  destroy  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  destruction  of  the 
veto  of  the  House  ef  Lords  meant  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and 
their  firat  business  was  to  insist  that  the  spirit  of  the  Albert  Hall  pledge  should 
be  carried  out,  that  the  veto  controversy  should  not  be  postponed,  that  it  should 
^t  be  complicated  by^  consideration  of  a  system  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  immediate  guarantees  should  be  asked  from  the  Throne  as 
soon  as  the  Lords  rejected  the  Veto  Resolutions,  and  if  these  guarantees  were 
refused  the  Government  should  either  instantly  dissolve  or  reshm.” — Morning 
Post,  May  23,  1910. 

Here  the  whole  conspiracy  is  frankly  avowed.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  electorate  would  approve  of  such  methods,  once  they  w’ere 
fully  understood.  It  is  equally  inconceivable  that  the  aim  itself,  once 
fully  realized,  would  not  be  emphatically  repudiated.  But  since  the 
old  Home  Rule  struggle  a  new  generation  of  electors  has  sprung  up, 
to  whom  Home  Rule  is  little  more  than  a  phrase.  It  is,  therefore,  well 
^  emphasize  the  fact  that  between  the  men  who  are  working  for  Home 
Rule  to-day  and  the  revolutionaries  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there 
exist  a  substantial  similarity  of  method,  a  continuity  of  personal 
connection,  and  a  real  identity  of  aim. 


THE  MEANING  OF  HOME  RULE. 

connection  there  are  two  essential  facts  to  bear  in  mind, 
in  the  first  place,  the  avowed  object  of  the  Nationalists  is  complete 
executive  and  financial  control  vested  in  an  Irish  Nationalist  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  secondly  the  demand  is  based  on  hatred  towards  the  British 
coimection  and  drsloyalty  to  British  institutions.  This  aim  and  this 
teelmg  have  never  varied  from  the  days  of  Parnell. 


IDENTITY  OF  AlW. 

PP-  it  is  worth  whUe 

adding  to  thejiassag^tWe  quotod  following,  taken  from  a 

•  On  December  10,  IftOW.  ^  ” 
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speech  delivered  at  Kilbrin  early  in  1881  by  Michael  Davitt,  who  is 
credited  with  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  urge  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
pursue  a  political  career  : — 

“  If  your  patience  becomes  exhausted  by  Government  brutality,  and  every 
right,  privilege,  and  hope — which  is  your  God-given  inheritance — be  trampled 
upon  by  a  vindictive  power,  the  world  will  hold  England  and  not  you  responsible 
if  the  wolf-dog  of  Irish  vengeance  bounds  over  the  Atlantic  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  power  from  which  it  is  now  held  back  by  the  influence  of  the  League.” — 
Irish  World,  February  12,  1881. 

But  it  is  important  to  notice  some  of  the  more  recent  utterances  of 
Irish  Nationalists  in  the  same  strain. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Kettle,  M.P.,  one  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  younger  followers, 
^aid,  in  New  York,  in  November,  1906  : — 

“  If  there  is  any  man  who  says  to  us,  ‘  I  don’t  believe  in  your  Parliamentary 
ideas,  1  don’t  accept  Home  Rule,  I  go  beyond  it ;  I  believe  in  an  Independent  Irish 
Nation ;  if  any  man  says  this,  I  say  we  don’t  disbelieve  in  it.  These  JUrt  Our 
tactics — if  you  are  to  take  a  fortress,  first  take  the  outer  works.” — Irish  World, 
November  24,  1906. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  at  New  Ross  on  June  23,  1907,  said : — 

“  We,  from  this  county  of  Wexford,  send,  therefore,  this  message  to  England 
— We  tell  her  that  we,  Wexford  men,  to-day  hate  her  rule  just  as  bitterly  as  our 
forefathers  did  when  they  shed  their  blood  on  this  spot.  We  tell  her  that  we 
are  as  much  rebels  to  her  rule  to-day  as  our  forefathers  were  in  *98.” — FreemarCs 
JoumcU,  June  24,  1907. 

^'Ir.  J.  Devlin,  M.P.,  the  “  duodecimo  Demosthenes  ”  who  bosses 
the  Molly  Maguires,  said  at  Philadelphia  in  November,  1908  : — 

“  I  believe  in  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England,  until  Ireland  is  as  free 
as  the  air  we  breathe.” — Irish  World,  November  28,  1908. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  at  Waterford  on  September  8,  1909, 
said  : — 

“  They  upheld  the  same  principles  as  the  men  who  had  associated  w  ith 
Captain  O’Meagher  Condon  in  working  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland.” — Freeman's 
Journal,  September  9,  1909. 

Now^  Condon’s  associates  were  Fenians,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
recall  the  words  of  the  Fenian  oath  as  recorded  in  the  official  report  of 
the  Parnell  Commission  (Vol.  ix.,  p.  329).  They  were  : — 

“  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  establish  the  national 
independence  of  Ireland,  and  I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and 
implicitly  obey  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  all  my  superior  officers, 
and  I  will  preserve  inviolate  the  secrets  of  the  organization*” 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  how  utterly  w'orthless  is  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond’s  electioneering  remark  at  Rathmines  on  January  21,  1910  : — 

“  We,  in  this  country  to-day,  are  not  asking  for  w*hat  is  understood  in  England 
as  separation.” — Freeman's  Journal,  January  22,  1910. 

Exactly  so!  “To-day.”  Mr.  Redmond  throAvs  dust  like  this 
in  the  electors’  eyes,  thiiiking  himself  within  reach  of  his  object. 
To-morrow,  as  Mr.  Gladst  one  saw',  it  w  ill  be  separation.  It  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  the  resolution  passed  a  week  previously  in  the  very  same 
constituency,  which  returned  a  Unionist,  Captain  Bryan  Cooper. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Kingstown  on  January  14,  1910,  to  support 
the  candidature  of  Alderman  W.  F.  Cotton  for  the  election  in  the 
South  County  Dublin  division,  which  w  as  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  Dillon, 
M.P.  (N.),  the  following  resolution  w^as  carried  unanimously: — 

^  That  this  public  meeting  of  the  people  of  Kingstown  declares  its  unalterable 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  and  its  resolve  to  be  satisfied  with  no  measure 
of  self-government  which  does  not  provide  for  a  National  Parliament  in  College 
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Green,  invested  with  full  executive  authority  and  with  control  over  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country.” — Freeman^ s  Journal j  Januaiy  15,  1910. 


THE  COLONIAL  ANALOGY. 


It  should  be  noticed  that  what  is  claimed  is  a  National  Parliament. 
This,  coupled  ^vdth  “  full  executive  authority  and  financial  control, 
really  means  national  independence. 

Lately  there  have  been  repeated  appeals  to  the  “  colonial  analogy/' 
This  analogy  is  rendered  totally  inapplicable  by  geographical  position, 
by  political  association,  and  by  the  claims  and  attitude  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  leaders  themselves.  The  great  self-governing  dominions 
claim  to  be,  and  are,  part  of  the  British  people, — who  have  grown  into 
the  position  of  daughter -nations.  The  Nationalist  leaders  declare  that 
the  Irish  are  a  separate  and  distinct  people.  The  self-governing 
dominions  are  wholly  responsible  for  their  finances.  Great  Britain 
has  undertaken  enormous  liabilities  in  connection  with  Ireland's 
financial  concerns.  Again,  are  we  prepared  to  grant  to  Ireland  that 
fixed  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  self-governing  dominions  ? 
Are  we  prepared  to  see  Ireland's  ports  closed  to  us  ?  Or  can  any  man, 
who  has  re^d.  the  speeches  of  Irish  Nationalists,  suggest  that  we  might 
safely  entrust  to  an  Irish  Parliament  those  powers  as  to  military  and 
naval  forces  and  defence  which  are  exercised  by  the  self-governing 
dominions  ?  Moreover,  Ireland's  nearness  to  our  shore  creates  a 
difference,  not  merely  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  On  this  point  we  need 
only  refer  our  readers  to  Captain  Mahan's  view’s,  quoted  on  p.  6. 

Nevertheless,  unreasonable  as  the  “  Colonial  Analogy "  may 
be,  it  provides  the  rhetoric  dear  to  the  Radical  heart  and  Mr. 
Redmond  cunningly  makes  use  of  so  plausible  an  argument.  But, 
this  being  so,  there  is  an  added  significance  in  what  Mr.  Redmond  said 
on  March  17,  1910,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  London,  the  heart  of 
the  Empire.  Speaking  to  the  customary  Nationalist  toast,  he  said  ; — 
“  Ireland  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  nation  ;  she  is  a  nation  still,  in  tribulation, 
^rrow  and  ^bj^tion.  When  we  talk  of  ‘  Ireland  a  nation,*  we  are  toasting 
that  ideal  ^that  Ireland,  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  becoming  once 
a  nation  m  freedom  and  prosperity.  I  give  you  ‘  Ireland  a  nation.’ 
Freeman^a  Journal,  March  18,  1910. 

Of  course  Ireland  a  Nation  "  is  the  regular  toast,  but  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  phrase  in  a  setting  like  the  above  is  remarkable,  especiallv 
It  Ls  compared  with  the  words  of  Parnell,  who  was  an  avowed  Separ^ 

tist  NIr.  Parnell,  for  instance,  ht  Castlebar,  on  November  3,  1885, 
said  : —  ' 


for  myself,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  Irish  people,  and  for  all  my 
d^lare  that  we  will  never  accept,  either  expressly  or  im- 

complete  right  to  arrange  our  own  affairs,  and  to 

to  outside  control,  the  right 

r/S  r  7  T  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  "-Report  published  in 
Ireland,  a  Nationalist  Journal  of  the  time.  . 

indeed,  impossible  for  Mr.  Redmond  to  conceal  the  hard  fact 
SparTtistT^  Nationalism  now  is  identical  with  the  aim  of  the  old 

P<^®sible  to  show  that  the  personal  connection 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  is  maintained, 
S  methods  are  employed, 

^  similarity  with  the  old  methods  often 

o/ppears . 


SIMILARITY  OF  METHOD. 

he  rdoices  loves  violence  and  revolution 

he  rejoices  m  them.  In  Liverpool  on  March  20,  1910,  he  said  : _ 
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We  believe  that  this  battle,  which  is  a  revolutionary  battle,  can  only  be 
carried  out  by  revolutionary  tactics.  The  action  of  the  Government  the  other 
day  in  limiting  the  supply  that  they  have  asked  for  to  a  period  of  six  weeks,  was 
a  piece  of  revolutionary  tactics.  It  was  an  admirable  piece  of  strategy.  It  was, 
I  may  say,  in  my  judgment,  the  first  real  crumb  of  comfort  and  of  hope  that  we 
have  had  since  the  commencement  of  this  Parliament.” — Freeman's  Journal, 
March  21,  1910. 

For  further  evidence  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  statistics 
of  crime  resulting  from  political  agitation.  (See  pp.  00-96.) 


CONTINUITY  OF  PERSONAL  CONNECTION. 

Then  he  is  intimately  associated  with  the  notorious  Patrick 
Ford,  the  editor  of  the  Irish  World,  the  organ  of  Irish  Nationalism  in 
America.  Patrick  Ford  is  the  financial  mainstay  of  the  Nationalist 
Party.  Without  the  money  he  collects  in  America,  largely  from  Irish 
servant  girls,  Irish  Nationalism  could  not  live.  (See  “Foreign  Fed 
Patriots  on  p.  18.) 

This  is  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Redmond,  in  1909,  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  in  the  name  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  ]VIi\  Redmond 
referred  to  this  in  a  speech  at  Enniscorthy  on  September  8,  1909. 
He  said  : — 

“  I  took  the  liberty  as  the  Ghairman  of  the  Irish  Party,  of  tending  to  him 
(Capt.  O’Meagher  Condon),  and  to  two  of  the  distinguished  Irishmen  in  America, 
an  invitation  to  this  country.  The  two  other  gentlemen  that  I  invited  have, 
unfortunately,  not  been  able  to  come.  One  of  them  is  the  grand  Old  veteran, 
Patrick  Ford,  who,  through  his  newspaper,  the  Irish  World,  has  done  more  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  for  Ireland  than  almost  any  man  alive.” — Freeman's 
Journal,  September  9,  1909. 

Patrick  Ford,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
come. 

THE  PAYMASTER 

It  is  not  difficult  to  establish  the  continued  dependence  of  Irish 
Nationalism  on  the  financial  support  of  Patrick  Ford.  The  following 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  March  3,  1910  ; — 

Mr  John  R^mond,  M.P.,  has  just  sent  a  letter  to  America  which  suggests 
that  another  ‘  mission  *  to  that  country  is  contemplated  in  the  near  future. 
The  letter  is  a  reply  to  a  communication  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  treasurer  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  United  Irish  League,  enclosing  a  draft  for  £1,000, 
which  was  collected  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  through  the  agency  of  the  Irish  World, 
Mr.  Redmond,  in  thanking  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  this  *  magnificent  contribution,* 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Ford,  who  ‘  throughout  a  long  life  has  done  many 
great  services  to  Ireland.’  The  letter  continues ‘  He  has  inaugurated  a  fund 
which  will  be  of  enormous  importance  to  us  in  the  immediate  future.  .  . 

You  will  easily  understand  what  an  encouragement  the  starting  of  these  funds 
m  the  Irish  World  is  to  us.’  ” 

On  April  28,  1910,  the  New  Y^ork  correspondent  of  The  Standard 
writes  : — 


b  orld  announces  that  Irish  Home  Rulers  in  America  have  sent 
to  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  £20,000  since  last  year’s  Nationalist  Convention 
I  ^  ®8^pfishmcnt  of  Home  Rule.  The  latest  instalment  of  £800  was  raised 
by  Mr.  1  atrick  Ford,  through  his  newspaper,  the  Irish  World.  It  was  forwarded 
this  week.  The  Irish  World  adds  that  more  is  ready  when  Mr.  Redmond  wants 
l^J^fzpatnck.  the  treasuier  of  the  American  Nationalists,  in  forwardinir 
the  figures  to  the  Irish  World,  modestly  refers  to  the  American  paymasters  as 
AprU  ParUamentary  party,’  not  masters.”— TAe  Standard. 


,  British  elector  note  that  the  men  who  wish  to  mutilate 

the  British  Constitution  and  break  up  the  Union  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
in  tlie  process  have  throwm  our  politics  into  a  turmoil,  depend  for  their 
very  existence  on  foreign  money  collected  by  an  Irish  exile. 

D 
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MR.  PATRICK  FORD’S  HISTORY  AND  WRITINGS. 

Wlio  then  is  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  the  “  grand  old  patriot,”  and  the 
financial  supporter  of  Irish  Jsationahsm  ? 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  an  Irish  Nationalist.  In  a  letter  to  The 
Times  of  March  10,  1910,  Mr.  F.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  who  was  M.P.  (N.) 
for  Dungarvon,  1877-85,  writes  : — 

“I  am  an  Irish  NationaUst.  I  hold  by  the  policy  of  Grattan  and  Butt* 
But,  however  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  leading  English  journal,  I  am  a  suppliant, 
above  all  in  its  columns,  for  the  right  to  repudiate,  as  an  oixiinary  honest  man, 
the  abominable  complicity  in  which  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  party  are  brazen 
enough  to  involve  the  name  of  Ireland.  The  Friend  of  Humanity  who  wants  to 
abolish  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  in  virtue  of  the  support  of  the  Father 
of  Dynamite  !  Every  kind  of  historical  publication  of  later  years  about  Ireland 
is  full  of  the  infamies  of  Pat  Ford  of  New  York,  and  his  policy  of  outrage  and 
massacre.  I  have  before  me  a  book  on  the  ‘  Troubled  Times  in  Ireland,*  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan,  ex-M.P.,  and  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  At  page  166  he  records 
these  lines  from  an  article  by  Ford  in  his  organ,  the  Irish  H  orldj  dated  January 
26,  1884,  two  years  before  the  first  Home  Rule  essay  of  Mr.  Gladstone  : — ‘  If  any 
dynamite  is  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland,  then  dynamite  is  a  blessed 
agent,  and  should  be  availed  of  by  the  Irish  people  in  their  holy  w’ar.  The  Creator 
called  nothing  into  existence  in  vain.’  And  so  on  in  the  maudlin  blasphemy 
of  which  this  creature  has  a  speciality.  Year  after  year  Ford  had  filled  all  this 
abominable  time  with  similar  appeals  to  the  lower  barbarism.  He  said  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2o — the  Christian  festival ! — in  the  year  1883,  *  Let  Parnell  and  his  band  of 
Parliamentarians  go  on  in  their  way,  and  God  bless  them.  Let  Davitt  start  an 
agitation  in  England,  and  God  bless  him.  Every  man  can  do  service  in  liis  ovm 
way.  Success,  say  we,  to  the  National  League,  and  more  power  to  dynamite  ! 
To-day  Ford’s  variation  is  ‘  Let  Redmond  and  his  band  of  Parliamentarians  go  on 
in  their  way,  and  I  will  collect  dollars  for  them.’  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Special  Commission  there  were  read  to  the  Court  extracts  froin  Pat 
Ford’s  directions,  in  the  Irish  World  of  August  28,  1880 — so  long  and  ^rsistent 
was  this  advocacy — ^for  burning  all  London  to  the  ground  ‘  on  the  night  that 
the  w'ind  was  blowing  strong,’  by  means  of  Irishmen  acting  in  disguise  and  setting 
the  World  City  on  fire  in  ‘  fifty  different  places.’  *  Our  Irish  skirmishers  would 
be  well  disguised.  They  would  enter  London  unknown  and  unnoticed.  When 
the  night,  for  action  came,  the  night  that  the  wind  w'as  blowing  strong,  this  little 
band  would  deploy,  each  man  setting  about  his  owm  allotted  task,  and  in  two 
hours  from  the  word  of  command  London  would  be  in  flames,  shooting  up  to  the 
heavens  in  fifty  different  places.’  I  have  only  now  a  couple  of  questions  to  put 
to  Mr.  Redmond,  M.P. — ^Is  he  going  to  return  that  money  to  Pat  Ford  ?  Or  will 
he  wait  to  be  helped  out  of  Parliament  ?  No  civilized  assembly  can  tolerate 
such  stipendiaries.” 

Moreover,  we  know  that  in  1879  Patrick  Ford,  together 
O'Donovan  Ros.sa,  the  dynamiter,  collected  the  “  Skirmishing  Fund, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  sever  the  English  connection. 

His  hatred  of  the  British  Empire  is  expressed  in  no  measured 
terms.  In  a  series  of  open  letters  to  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  entitled 
“The  Criminal  History  of  the  British  Empire"  (New  York,  Irish 
World  Office,  1881),  he  wrote  : — 

“  The  genius  of  the  British  Empire  is  an  emanation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Evil  One.” — Letter  1,  p.  1. 

“  Talk  of  the  wild  Indians  !  Talk  of  South  Sea  cannibals  1  What  can  be 
talked  of — what  can  be  conceived  of  even  among  devils  more  hellish  than  your 
diabolism  ?  The  man-eater  is  a  utilitarian,  and  to  compare  him  with  you  English 
would,  in  common  honesty,  be  an  injustice.” — Letter  2,  pp.  10,  11. 

“  Your  King  stands  forward  ...  as  the  representative  of  your  British 
Empire  .  .  .  the  corporate  embodiment  of  aU  villainies.” — Letter  3,  p-  17* 

“  Your  Empire  tramples  on  the  laws  of  God.  Yours  is  by  pre-eminence 
an  Empire  of  Sin.” — Letter  5,  p.  32. 

”  Not  only  would  the  Irish  race  the  world  over  rejoice  at  your  fall,  but  many 
Irishmen  would  to-morrow  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  immortality 
of  the  honour  of  being  the  chosen  instruments  in  the  work  of  bringing  your 
Babylon  down  to  hell.” — Letter  5,  p.  34. 


Compare  p.  a 
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These  are  further  extracts  from  his  writings  : — 

I  believe  that  England  ought  to  be  plagued  with  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt ; 

that  she  ought  to  be  scourged  by  day  and  terrorized  by  night.  I  believe  that 
this  species  of  warfare  ought  to  be  kept  up  till  England,  hurt  as  well  as  scared, 
falls  paralyzed  upon  her  kneea  and  begs  Ireland  to  depart  from  her.” — Irish 
World,  December  25,  1883. 

“  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  ‘  every  creature  of  God  is  good.*  Dynamite,  then, 
considered  in  its  origin  and  elements  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
is  necessarily  good.  .  .  .” — Iforkf,  September  4,  1886. 

“  If  any  set  of  Irishmen  see  their  way  to  successfully  attack  England  by 
physical  force,  why  let  them  go  ahead,  and  God  bless  them.  If  there  is  any 
dynamite  or  lyddite  that  will  blow  the  British  Empire  up  into  the  clouds  or  down 
into  the  bottomless  pit,  why,  let  it  be  used  forthwith.” — Irish  World,  November  1, 
1899. 

“  May  God  send  Ireland  more  men  with  hearts  like  Joe  Brady  (one  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murderers).  Assassins  ?  No,  they  were  heroes  who  knew  how  to 
die  for  a  cause  as  well  as  to  kill  for  a  cause.” — Irish  World,  February  6,  1884. 

Again  after  the  assassination  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  in  1909  he 
headed  his  article  on  Dhingra’s  execution  : — 

“  Latest  Martyr  to  English  Tyranny,  Executed  in  London.  His  Death  an 
Inspiration  for  Indian  Nationalists.” — Irish  World,  August  14,  1909. 

These,  then,  are  the  words  of  the  man  who  finances  the  attack 
upon  our  Constitution,  the  object  of  which  is  the  disruption  of  the 
Kingdom ! 

THE  PARNELL  COMIVIISSION. 

The  Parnell  Commission,  too,  expressed  its  opinion  on  Patrick 
Ford,  in  its  general  findings,  which  it  is  interesting  and  useful  to  quote 
in  full.  They  appear  at  the  end  of  the  report,  dated  February  13,  1890, 
and,  apart  from  special  findings  conceming  Parnell  and  Michael  Davitt 
jjersonally,  are  as  follows  : — 

“  I.  We  find  that  the  respondent  members  of  Parliament  collectively  were 
not  members  of  a  conspiracy  having  for  its  object  to  establish  the  absolute  in¬ 
dependence  of  Ireland,  but  we  find  that  some  of  them,  together  with  Mr.  Davitt, 
established  and  Joined  in  the  Land  League  organization  with  the  intention  by  its 
means  to  bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland  as  a  separate  nation. 
The  names  of  those  respondents  are  set  out  on  a  previous  page. 

“  II.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  enter  into  a  conspiracy  by  a  system 
of  coercion  and  intimidation  to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation  against  the 
l)ayment  of  agricultural  rents,  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  expelling 
^rom  the  country  the  Irish  landlords,  who  were  styled  the  ‘  English  Garrison.* 

“  111.  We  find  tliat  the  charge  that  ‘  when  on  certain  occasions  they  thought 
it  politic  to  denounce,  and  did  denounce  certain  crimes  in  pubUc,  they  afterwards 
led  their  supporters  to  believe  such  denunciations  were  not  sincere  *  is  not  estab¬ 
lished.  We  entirely  acquit  :Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  respondents  of  the  charge 
of  insincerity  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and  find  that 
the  *  facsimile  *  letter  on  which  this  charge  was  chiefly  based  as  against  Mr. 
Parnell  is  a  forgery. 

“IV.  W^e  find  that  the  respondents  did  disseminate  the  Irish  World  and  other 
newspapers  tending  to  incite  to  sedition  and  the  commission  of  other  crime. 

y\  that  the  respondents  did  not  directly  incite  persons  to  the 

commission  of  crime  other  than  intimidation,  but  that  they  did  incite  to  in¬ 
timidation,  and  that  the  consequence  of  that  incitement  was  that  crime  and 
outrage  were  committed  by  the  persons  incited.  We  find  that  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  the  respondents  made  payments  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  persons 
to  commit  crime. 

VI.  We  find,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  respondents  did  nothing  to  prevent 
crime  and  expressed  no  bona  fide  disapproval,  that  some  of  the  respondents, 
and  in  particular  Mr.  Davitt,  did  express  bona  fide  disapproval  of  crime  and 
oiit rage,  but  that  the  respondents  did  not  denounce  the  system  of  intimidation 
which  led  to  crime  and  outrage,  but  persisted  in  it  with  knowledge  of  its  effect. 

^IL  'V  e  find  that  the  respondents  did  defend  persons  charged  with  agrarian 
crime,  and  supported  their  families,  but  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  they 
subsoribed  to  testimonials  for,  or  were  intimately  associated  with,  notorious 
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criminals,  or  that  they  made  payments  to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from 
justice. 

“  Vni.  We  find,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  respondents  made  payments 
to  compensate  persons  who  had  been  injured  in  the  commission  of  crime,  that 
they  did  make  such  payments. 

“  IX.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the  respondents  invited  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money  from  known  advocates  of 
crime  and  the  use  of  dynamite,  we  find  that  the  respondents  did  invite  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  co-operation  of  and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money  from  Patrick  Ford, 
a  known  advocate  of  crime  and  the  use  of  dynamite,  but  that  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  the  respondents  or  any  of  them  knew  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  controlled 
the  League  or  was  collecting  money  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  respondents  invited  and  obtained  the  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Physical  Force  Party  in  America,  including  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  that  assistance  abstained  from  repudiating  or  condemning 
the  action  of  that  party. 

Among  the  respondents  before  the  Commission,  to  whom'^these 
serious  findings  applied,  were  Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
T.  P.  O’Connor — the  triumvirate  whom  the  Radical  Government  now 
call  in  to  confer  upon  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  British 
nation.  ] 

REDMOND  AND  THE  CROWN. 

A  curious  sidelight  is  throvm  on  the  position,  and  one  of  which  the 
British  elector  will  no  doubt  duly  appreciate  the  bearing,  by  all  that 
Mr.  Redmond  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  say  about  our  late  Sovereign, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  position  he  occupied.  At  Cork,  on 
May  22,  1910,  he  said  : — 

“  There  was  one  thing  to  be  deplored  in  the  present  political  situation,  and 
that  was  the  momentary  check — and  it  was  only  momentary — which  had  been 
caused  by  the  death  of  King  Edward.  There  were  two  aspects  in  which  the 
death  of  the  King  must  be  received  by  Irishmen.  There  was  the  personal  aspect 
and  the  constitutional  aspect.  He  thought  that  everybody,  of  all  parties  in 
Ireland,  was  sorry  for  his  death.  He  never  showed  any  hostility  to  Ireland — an 
unusual  thing  in  a  British  Sovereign — and  the  general  feeling  in  their  country 
was  that  he  was  a  frank,  manly,  and  friendly  Sovereign.  They  were  all  sorry 
for  his  death,  and  sympathetic  with  his  family  and  with  the  English  people. 
But  there  was  the  second  aspect — the  constitutional  one — and  let  them  not  as 
Irishmen  be  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  to  the  English  people  that  they 
regretted  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign  as  affecting  Irishmen  in  the  same  way  as  the 
demise  of  the  Sovereign  affected  the  people  of  England.  The  King  of  England 
was  a  constitutional  Monarch  ;  he  was  the  head  of  a  free  Constitution ;  he 
governed  through  Ministers  elected  by  the  people  of  England  and  responsible 
to  the  people  of  England.  The  English  people  rightly  regarded  him  as  the  head 
of  their  free  Constitution,  so  long  as  he  acted  within  the  legitimate  lines  with 
reverence.  ‘  But  fellow  countrymen,’  Mr.  Redmond  went  on,  *  the  King  of 
Ireland — (loud  cheers  and  cries  of  “  Yourself,”  and  “  You  are  our  King  ”) — the 
King  of  Ireland  is  not  a  constitutional  Soveriegn  ;  he  is  not  the  head  of  a  free 
Constitution  ;  he  does  not  govern  through  ministers  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Therefore  from  the  constitutional  aspect  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  the  demise  of  a  British  Sovereign  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  regarded 
by  the  people  of  England.  The  moment  this  is  changed  ;  the  moment  we  get  a 
free  Constitution  in  Ireland,  the  moment  the  King  of  Ireland  becomes  the  head  of  a 
free  Constitution  governing  this  land  through  ministers  responsible  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  when  that  moment  arrives  the  people  of  this  country,  and  they  are, 
by  feeling  and  instinct  and  nature  a  loyal  people,  will,  as  happened  in  Canada, 
as  happened  the  other  day  in  South  Africa,  become  the  firmest,  the  most  loyal 
supporters  of  the  free  Constitution  which  they  possess.  But  till  that  day  comes  we 
must  confine  ourselves,  if  we  are  not  to  bo  hypocrites,  upon  an  occasion  such  as 
this,  to  an  expression  of  personal  sorrow  at  the  death  of  one  whom  we  believe 
to  have  been  a  kindly  and  friendly  man.” — Morning  Post,  May  23,  1910. 

AGRARIAN  DISORDER. 

r)  1  ^  1  what  the  establishment  of  Home 

Rule  would  mean.  It  is  only  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  tables 
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on  pages  90-96  to  make  the  picture  complete.  There  are  two  thirds 
in  general  to  notice  about  these.  In  the  first  place,  under  Unionist 
rule  agrarian  crime  decreased  enormously  ;  while,  from  the  moment  the 
Government  changed  hands,  it  increased  steadily  to  serious  pro¬ 
portions.  In  tlie  second  place,  the  figures  generally  show  a  sensible 
climinution  in  1909,  due  to  the  graeious  condescension  of  the  United 
Irish  League  to  “  give  Birrell  a  chance (of  playing  into  their  hands). 
This  he  has  done  more  or  less.  But  it  should  be  noted,  further,  that 
Lord  Beauchamp’s  claim  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  6,  1910,  that 
improvement  was  being  shown  in  1910  was  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
which  he  himself  cited. 

The  tables  deserv^e  the  closest  study  ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  electorate,  if  once  it  grasped  their  significance,  would  faU  either  to 
perceive  the  evil  results  of  Radical  rule  and  the  disastrous  results  that 
would  follow^  the  concession  of  the  Nationalist  demands  by  the  Radicals, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  realize  that  Unionist  administration  is,  at 
present,  the  sole  guarantee  of  good  government  in  Ireland. 

RADICAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
IRELAND. 

Turning  now  from  the  main  issue  of  Home  Rule,  to  which  all  other 
Irish  questions  are  subsidiary  and  with  which  few  are  wLoUy  uncon¬ 
nected,  let  us  consider  how  the  Radical  Government  discharged  then 
trust  in  the  field  of  Irish  administration.  In  the  forefront  of  this 
far  from  pretty  story  let  us  place,  though  out  of  their  chronological 
order,  two  quotations  from  speeches  by  the  Unionist  leader  which  give 
the  keynote  to  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter.  The  first  of  these  speeches 
was  addressed  to  the  Unionist  demonstration  at  the  Queen’s  Hall, 
London,  on  June  13, 1907,  shortly  after  the  abandonment  of  ]VIr.  Birrell’s 
Home  Rule  (First  Instalment)  Bill  without  even  a  second  reading.  Mr. 
Balfour  said  : — 

** .  .  .  In  my  opinion  there  are  two  classes  of  danger  which  the  decease  of  the  late 
Bill  and  the  abandonment  of  the  devolution  policy  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with. 

The  first  is  that  the  necessity  (for  the  Radicals)  of  bringing  the  Nationalist 
party  into  line  with  the  ordinary  Radical  members  may  induce  the  ^vemment,  who 
have  failed  to  bribe  them  with  their  measures,  to  bribe  them  with  their  admini^ration. 

Their  legislative  suggestions  have  been  thrown  back  in  their  faces,  with  con¬ 
tempt,  with  scorn,  with  invective  .  .  .  They  will  probably  attempt  to  conciliate  with 
other  means  those  whom  they  have  alienated  by  the  character  of  their  proposed 
legislation. 

And  what  means  have  they  got  at  their  disposal  ?  .  .  .  What  have  they  got  to 
offer  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  well-organised  forces  except  that  relaxation  of  administra¬ 
tion  which  Irish  Nationalists  have  always  regarded  as  their  chief  weajwn  against  the 
Union  and  against  that  minority  of  their  countrymen  with  whom  they  differ  in  political 
opinion?  .  .  — The  TimeSy  June  14,  1907. 

The  second  speech  w^as  delivered  at  Devonport  on  December  9, 
1907,  after  just  tW'O  years  of  Radical  misrule.  Mr.  Balfour  asked  : — 

“Where  are  they  (the  Government)  now?  They  are  not  going  to  give  Home 
Rule  ;  they  are*  not  going  to  give  Devolution.  What  are  they  going  to  give  ?  Well 
they  are  giving,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  only  other  thing  which  the  Irish  want, 
which  is  a  free  hand  to  do  exactly  what  they  like  with  regard  to  law,  order,  property, 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  popular  liberty  in  Ireland.” — The  Times,  December  10, 
1907. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND  IN  1905. 

Reverting  to  the  assumption  of  office  by  the  Radical  Government 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1905,  in  what  condition  did  the  new  Ministry 
take  over  Ireland  from  their  predecessors  ? 
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From  a  manifesto  adopted  by  the  Ulster  Liberal  Unionist  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  on  December  15,  1905,  the  following  eloquent  tribute 
to  Unionist  rule  is  extracted  : — 

WHAT  IRELAND  OWES  TO  UNIONISM. 

“Ulster  Unionists  must  proudly  remember  that  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Unionist 
party  is  not  a  non-posmmus  policy,  but  in  the  highest  sense  constructive  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  Ulstermen  recall  with  gratitude  the  splendid  Irish  legislation  passed  by 
Unionist  Governments  during  their  sixteen  years  of  power. 

For  example,  it  is  to  Unionist  Governments  that  Ireland  owes  the  great  series  of 
land  enactments,  commencing  with  the  Ashbourne  Acts  of  1885  and  1887,  and  culminat¬ 
ing  with  the  stupendous  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903 ;  the  establishment  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  ;  the  opening  up  of  remote  agricultural  districts  through  the  extension 
of  the  light  railway  system  ;  the  far-reaching  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  which 
gives  Irishmen  equality  with  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  in  the  control  of  their  local 
affairs  ;  and  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
which  during  the  six  years  of  its  operation  has  already  given  promise  of  inestimable 
benefits  to  the  country. 

All  this  legislation,  and  more  besides,  has  triumphantly  vindicated  the  ]X)sition 
which  Ulster  Liberal  Unionists  have  always  maintained,  and  still  unflinchingly  adhere 
to,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  without  any  delegation  or  devolution  of  its  powers, 
is  amply  able  to  satisfy  every  legitimate  want  of  the  Irish  people.” — Northern  Whig, 
Dec.  16,  1905. 

Resolute  government,  coupled  with  the  beneficial  results  of  these 
large  legislative  enterprises,  had  achieved  a  progressive  pacification 
of  the  country.  The  dawn  of  “  a  new  era  in  Ireland  was  a  phrase 
in  common  currency,  and  the  only  pessimists  for  the  time  being  were 
the  “  salaried  patriots/' 

MR.  BRYCE  AS  CHIEF  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  now  H.M.  Ambassador  at  Washington,  was,  it 
may  be  remember^,  &st  chosen  for  the  post  of  Irish  Secretary  in  the 
new  Government.  Over  his  thirteen  months  of  office  we  need  not 
linger.  He  took  over  from  IVIr.  Walter  Long  an  unprecedently  tranquil 
and  contented  Ireland.  He  ceased  not  to  proclaim  the  fact.  He 
seemed  to  believe  that  nothing  could  alter  that  happy  state  of  affairs. 
His  regime  was  one  of  benevolent  ignorance,  in  which  not  merely  all 
executive  action  but  all  knowledge  of  affairs  appeared  to  be  meekly 
delegated  to  his  subordinate  officers.  To  those  who  made  anxious 
inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  progress  of  events,  his 
almost  unvarying  answer  was  that  he  “  did  not  know."  To  the  world 
in  general  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  he  “  did  not  care."  Enter¬ 
tained,  on  laying  doMTi  his  office,  at  a  farewell  dinner  by  the  Gladstone 
Club  on  January  15,  1907,  IVIr.  Bryce  made  the  following  statement : — 

“We  have  not  had  to  proclaim  a  single  meeting.  We  have  sometimes  had  to  say 
that  a  meeting  shall  not  he  held  in  a  particular  spot,  but  we  have  not  proclaimed  a 
single  meeting  or  prosecuted  any  one  for  any  speech. 

“We  have  not  done  so  because  we  have  not  found  any  harm  in  those  spcechcs.*’^ 
— Morning  Post,  January  16,  1907. 

NO  HARM  IN  THESE  SPEECHES! 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  kind  of  speeches  which  were  being 
delivered  at  public  meetings  and  disseminated  through  the  channels 
of  the  public  press  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Irish  League 
during  Mr.  Bryce's  term  of  office. 

!NIr.  P.  C.  Doogan,  M.P.  (N.),  in  East  Tyrone,  on  January  24, 
1906,  said  : — 

They  had  been  called  rebels.  Well,  if  a  man  who  was  true  to  his  country  and 
opjwsed  to  British  rule  was  a  rebel,  then  he  was  one.*'— Irish  News  (N.),  Jan.  26„ 
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Mr.  T.  O’  Donnell,  M.P.  (N.),  at  Castlemaine,  on  February  4, 
1906,  said  the  Nationalists  were  all  working  for  ends  which 

“Would  breed  a  race  of  men  who  finally  would  shake  off  the  shackles  of  foreign 
domination,  and  once  more  make  our  nation  Irish  and  free.” — Cork  Examiner  (N.)» 
Feb.  7,  1900. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly,  J.P.,  at  Loughrea,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
South  Galway  Executive  of  the  United  Irish  League,  on  March  11, 
1906,  said  : — 

“  Iff  necessary  they  would  be  proud  to  go  out  again  with  theYiffle  or  the  blunder¬ 
buss  to  plant  the  people  on  the  soil.  .  .  — Connaught  Leader  (N.),  March  17,  1906. 

The  Rev.  Father  O’Brien,  of  Ohio,  at  Navan,  on  March  20,  1906, 
said  : — 

“  Every  drop  off  blood  that  fflowed  in  his  veins  was  rebel  blood.  He  left  Ireland  a 
rebel  boy.  He  returned  an  old  man — a  greater  rebel  than  ever  before.  ...  If  a 
war  shoiild  break  out  between  England  and  his  country,  a  million  Irishmen  would  be 
in  arms  in  24  hours.  .  .  .  Vengeance  is  still  deep  in  our  hearts,  and  we  will  come 
back  with  a  vengeance  that  will  heap  destruction  on  the  persecutors  and  murderers 
of  my  race  !  .  .  .” — Leinster  Leader  (N.),  March  24,  1906. 

Mr.  J.  Gilhooly,  M.P.  (N.),  at  Bandon,  on  June  17,  1906,  said: — 

“He  was  proud  of  his  constituency,  and  believed  that  whenever  fighting  was 
necessary  to  abolish  landlordism  in  the  district,  or  to  put  an  end  ffor  ever  to  the  infamous 
rule  off  England  in  our  land,  the  men  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  address  would  not 
be  found  wanting.” — Cork  Examiner  (N.),  June  18,  1906. 

Mr.  D.  O’Brien,  organiser  of  the  United  Irish  League,  at  Green- 
castle,  on  May  20,  1906,  said  : — 

“  He  would  be  readier  perhaps  than  many  men  to  take  his  own  small  share  in  the 
most  desperate  struggle  to  drive  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  from  the  land.  .  .  — 

cuter  Herald  (N.),  May  26,  1906. 

Mr.  T.  Walsh,  District  Councillor,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cork,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Wolfe  Tone,  the  Irish  rebel,  on  June  24, 
1906,  said : — 

“  Let  them  all  be  ready,  and  when  England  got  into  trouble  with  European  Powers 
they  would  pounce  upon  her  with  the  ferocity  off  a  tiger.” — Cork  Constiiyiion,  June  25, 
1906. 

Mr.  D.  Johnston,  organiser  of  the  United  Irish  League,  at  Dunleer, 
on  July  7,  1906,  said  : — 

“  He  would  have  no  scruple,  if  the  opportunity  afforded  or  the  occasion  arose,  in 
urging  on  and  taking  his  share  in  the  right  to  kick  the  whole  English  garrison,  and 
throw  them  into  the  Liffey  or  some  other  dirty  stream.  .  .  — Dundalk  Democrat 
(N.),  July  14,  1906. 

Mr.  P.  White,  M.P.  (N.),  at  a  United  Irish  League  meeting  on  Tara 
Hill,  on  October  7,  1906,  said  : — 

“  They  must  stand  together  as  one  man  and  make  it  impossible  ffor  England  to 
govern  Ireland.” — Drogheda  Independent  (N.),  October  13,  190(). 

Mr.  John  Daly,  ex-Mayor  of  Limerick,  and  formerly  Head  Organiser 
of  the  Fenians  in  Ireland,  at  Dundalk,  on  November  25,  1906,  said  : — 

“  He  was  there  to-day  to  tell  them  he  was  still  a  Fenian . If  there  had  been 

100,000  Fenians  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  .  .  .  there  might  now  have 
been  a  Republic  in  Ireland.  There  would  have  been,  and  British  supremacy  would  have 
been  humbled  in  the  dust.” — Dundalk  Democrat  (N.),  Dec.  1,  1906. 

Alderman  Cole,  at  Kilkenny,  on  November  23,  1906,  said  : — 

“The  most  officent  way  in  which  they  could  end  the  Government  in  their  midst 
was  to  use  every  opportunity  to  make  its  work  impossible.” — Kilkenny  People  CN.). 
Dec.,  1906.  ^  V  / 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  DISORDER. 

The  extracts  cited  above  from  the  Irish  provincial  press  were  by 
no  means  rare  and  isolated  instances.  They  were  thoroughly  typical  of 


the  outbreak  of  inflammatory  oratory  which  hailed  the  advent  of  a  weak- 
kneed  Radical  administration.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
orators,  though  many  of  them  mere  “  village  Hampdens,'"  are  the 
real  directors  of  Nationalist  Ireland,  the  indispensable  parts  which 
help  the  Separatist  machinery  to  work.  With  increasing  energy  there 
was  developed  throughout  Ireland  a  campaign  in  which  insults  were 
directed  at  the  Throne,  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  British  flag ; 
there  were  constant  incitements  to  law-breaking,  outrage,  and  even 
armed  rebellion  ;  and  a  propaganda  was  openly  conducted  among  the 
youth  of  Ireland  against  enlistment  in  the  Imperial  services.  Mr.  Bryce's 
benevolent  but  astigmatic  vision  saw  “  no  harm  in  these  speeches." 
But  to  do  him  justice,  the  tiling,  so  far,  had  not  gone  very  seriously 
beyond  words.  The  firebrand  agitators  scarcely  dared  yet  to  trust 
fully  in  this  unwonted  licence.  And  the  hopes  of  a  satisfactory 
ministerial  capitulation  to  the  legislative  demands  of  the  “  League  " 
still  enjoined  some  degree  of  discretion  on  its  apostles. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  BIRRELL. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1907,  Mr.  Birrell  was  transferred  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary¬ 
ship.  In  introducing  his  ill-starred  Education  Bill,  for  which  he  had 
been  pleased  to  claim  the  support  of  a  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
he  had  given  expression  to  his  “  Liberal  "  ideas  in  the  phrase — “  Minori¬ 
ties  must  suffer.’’  This  was  the  principle  'which  he  brought  'with  him 
to  a  coimtry  'where  a  real  minority,  loyal  to  our  Crown  and  Constitution, 
contends  'with  a  real  majority  pledged,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  “  kick 
out  the  English  garrison." 

Mr .  Birrell,  like  Mr.  Bryce,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  upon  the  inheritance  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  13,  1907,  the  new  Chief  Secretary 
said 

.  .***::  ^  rejoice  to  tWnk,  at  all  events,  that  when  I  come  into  this  Office,  Ireland 
IS  in  a  state  of  comparative  peace  and  comparative  crimelessness.  .  .  — Aviharized 

Debates,  voL  clxix.,  col.  20S. 

There  were  none  among  those  who  heard  that  pronouncement 
and  who  were  also  conversant  with  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  who 
could  join  in  the  easy  optimism  displayed  by  the  new  Chief  Secretary. 
Thirteen  months  of  “  relaxed  admimstration  "  had  materially  changed 
the  situation.  Already  there  were  signs,  as  ob'vious  as  ominous,  that 
the  war  of  words  which  JVIr.  Bryce  had  so  easily  disregarded  through¬ 
out  the  preceding  winter  would  soon  translate  itself  into  action. 

THE  INITIATION  OF  CATTLE-DRIVING. 

In  marking  the  beginning  of  the  cattle-driving  "  campaign  we 
must  trench  upon  a  future  branch  of  our  subject  so  far  as  to  explain 
that  this  movement,  the  origination  of  which  is  claimed  by  Mr.  L. 
Ginnell,  the  Nationalist  member  for  North  Westmeath,  was  wholly 
agrarian  and  political  in  its  aim.  It  was  confessedly  undertaken  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  Government  on  the  land  question.  Its  object 
was  to  break  up  the  pasture  lands  of  the  large  farmers,  in  order  to 
hand  these  over  to  “  our  landless  young  men,"  a  phrase  which,  while 
designed  to  suggest  a  reference  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  ‘‘  con¬ 
gest^  districts,"  was  in  reality  well  understood  to  indicate  that  the 
spoils  would  go  to  those  who  co-operated  with  the  “  League  "  in  the 
campaign— and  to  no  others.  Finally,  the  most  shameful  feature  of 
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the  whole  movement,  from  first  to  last,  was  the  manner  in  which 
its  instigators  were  permitted  to  inspire  a  deluded  Irish  peasantry 
with  the  belief  that  they  acted  at  the  “  advance- agents  ''  of  the  British 
Government. 

Mr.  Ginnell  speaking  at  Mullingar  on  October  14, 1906,  had  said  : — 

“.  .  .  .  It  was  good  that  they  should  all  realise  the  urgency  of  carrying  out  the 
National  programme.  .  .  .  The  ranches  Should  be  broken  up  not  only  in  Westmeath, 
but  throughout  all  Ireland.  .  .  .  Disappointed  in  the  Parliament,  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  another  method,  and  that  was  the  purpose  of  their  gathering.  .  .  .  He 
advised  them  to  stamp  out  the  ranch  demon  themselves,  and  not  leave  an  alien  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  do  the  duty.  .  .  .  He  advised  them  to  leave  the  ranches  unfenced,  unused  and 
unusable,  unstocked  and  uncut,  cursed  by  God,  cursed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  cursed 
by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  ruined  land,  and  so  effectually  cursed  here  and  now 
by  the  men  of  the  living  present  that  no  man  or  demon  would  dare  to  stand  another 
hour  between  the  people  and  the  land  that  should  be  theirs.  .  .  — FreemarCs  Journal 

(N.),  Oct,  19,  1906. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter  Mr.  Ginnell  had 
prosecuted  his  campaign  with  both  energy  and  effect.  “  Cattle- 
driving  had  caught  on.  It  could,  apparently,  be  carried  out  not 
only  with  complete  security  to  the  prime  movers,  but  also  imder  the 
pretence  that  it  tended  to  achieve  the  professed  object  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — viz.  the  breaking  up  of  the  grass  lands.  It  only  needed  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  abortive  Irish  Council  Bill  (see  p.  13)  to  give  the  lawless 
movement  its  final  impetus.  The  Irish  and  American  Separatists  were 
now  thoroughly  “  disgruntled  by  the  failure  of  their  “  larger  hopes, 
and  scarcely  less  by  patent  divisions  of  opinion  among  themselves 
as  to  whether  or  no  a  tactical  mistake  had  been  made  in  “  rejecting 
Mr.  BirrelFs  measure.  The  machinery  of  disorder  was  in  trim  and  at 
work.  The  policy  of  “  making  Ireland  imgovemable  had  once 
more  secured  its  opportunity.  (See  Tables  Nos.  5  to  13,  Statistics  of 
Disorder,  etc.,  1906-1910.) 

**  NONE  SO  BLIND,  ETC.” 

With  the  full  knowledge  of  all  this  before  their  eyes,  supported 
not  only  by  the  repeated  warnings  of  Unionists  from  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  but  by  the  gravest  pronouncements  from  the  Irish  Bench, 
the  Government  persisted  in  maintaining  the  fiction  that  all  was  well 
in  Ireland. 

In  Halifax  on  April  26,  1907,  Mr.  Birrell  said  : — 

“  You  may  take  my  word  for  this,  that  Ireland  is  at  this  moment  in  a  more 
peaceful  condition  than  for  the  last  600  years.”— Journal,  (N.),  April  27, 

1 909. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  15,  1907,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  declared  : — 

‘‘  The  condition  of  Ireland  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory.  .  .  .  There  does  not  seem 

to  be  any  reason  why  the  present  state  of  Ireland  should  be  debated.  ,  .  _ (See 

Authorized  Debates,  vol.  clxxiv.,  col.  979.) 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Denman  (R.),  speaking  for  the  Irish 
Office,  on  June  4,  1907,  stated  : — 

“  In  our  (the  Government’s)  opinion  the  driving  of  cattle  cannot,  of  itself,  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  crime  of  a  very  serious  nature.”— (See  Authorized  Debates,  vol.  clxxv.,  col. 
450.) 

A  statement,  of  the  insensate  folly  of  which  Mr.  Ginnell  and  his 
associates  were  quick  to  take  full  advantage. 

Mr.  Birrell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  29,  1907,  persisted 
in  denying  the  plain  facts. 
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**  There  is  no  evidence,”  he  said,  “  before  the  Government  that  a  widespread  con¬ 
spiracy  is  rampant  in  the  West  of  Ireland.” — (See  Authorized  Debates,  vol.  clxxiv  col 
1,647.)  '  • 

JUDICIAL  WARNINGS  DISREGARDED. 

In  what  sense,  then, — if  the  Government  had  “no  evidence 
did  they  interpret  the  current  utterances  of  His  Majesty's  Judges  in 
Ireland  ? 

So  far  back  as  March  4,  1907,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Clare  Assizes,  had  said  : — 

“  He  regretted  very  much  that  it  was  not  his  pleasing  privilege  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  condition  of  the  county  He  was  afraid  that  many  parts  of  the  county  were  in  a 
demoralised  and  lawless  condition.  .  .  .” — Irish  Times,  March  6,  1907 

and,  after  grave  comments  on  the  increasing  need  for  placing  law- 
abiding  persons  under  “  special  police  protection  "  (see  Table  No.  10), 
had  asked  : — 


.  .  In  a  shire  in  England,  if  it  was  found  necessary,  either  by  special  protection, 
or  protection  by  patrol,  to  protect  from  risk  of  outrage  thirty  persons,  what  would  be 
thought?  .  .  — Dublin  Daily  Express,  March  5,  1907. 

At  the  Leitrim  Assizes  on  the  previous  day,  Mr.  Justice  Kenny 
had  declared  : — 

“ .  .  .  It  appeared,  from  official  statistics  laid  before  him,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  what 
were  called  specially  reported  cases.” 

and,  after  alluding  to  several  cases  of  particularly  gross  intimidation, 
he  concluded  with  the  warning  which  all  who  understand  the  operations 
of  the  League  so  fully  appreciate. 

.  .  In  these  latter  cases  I  regret  to  say  no  one  has  been  made  amenable,  and  when 
there  is  such  a  state  of  things  it  justifies  the  observation  made  by  the  learned  judge 
who  presided  at  last  Connaught  winter  Assizes,  who  said  that  when  the  chain  of 
terrorism  was  complete  no  witness  would  give  evidence  and  no  jury  would  convict.” 
— Dublin  Daily  Express,  March,  5,  1907. 

Less  than  a  fortnight  before  Mr.  Birreirs  self-complacent  denial 
of  the  truth,  Mr.  Justice  Ross  had  said,  in  the  Land  Judge's  Court, 
on  May  17,  1907  : — 

•  •  R®  ^3^  known  from  other  Receivers  about  this  widespread  and  audacious 
conspiracy  at  present  rampant  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  This  was  aetually  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  w'hich  on  ordinary  moral  grounds  amounted  to  highway  robbery,  to  seize  on 
thcTO  grass  lands,  to  drive  away  the  stock  of  the  people  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  it,  and  then,  when  the  owner  had  been  starved  out,  the  Estates  Commissioners 
^  t)uy  up  the  property  and  to  distribute  it  amongst  the  very  people  who 
had  been  urging  on  the  business,  and  who  had  been  engaged  in  these  outrages  and 
unlawful  assemblies.  .  .  — Irish  Times,  May  18,  1907. 

Despite  these  and  many  later  warnings,  which,  coming  from  such 
a  source,  must  have  been  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  disregarded 
by  the  Government,  Mr.  Birrell,  after  nearly  six  months  of  office,  had 
still  the  effrontery  to  declare  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  25, 
1907,  that— 

,  _  reports  he  received  from  the  police  and  other  persons  revealed  the  condition 

July  26  1907*^^^^^^  P®ace  and  order  as  being  very  satisfactory.” — The  Times, 

A  further  citation  from  Mr.  L.  Ginnell,  M.P,,  is  apposite  at  this 
pomt.  In  a  speech  at  Killelagh,  Co.  Westmeatli,  whither  he  had 

Midlanders  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  “  men  of 
the  West,"  he  said  : 

,  and  by  the  Standing  Committee 
wherever  they  were  doing  some- 
in  Westmeath  to  act  like  the  men 


r  '  (Nationalist)  party 

of  the  ( Umted  Irish)  League  to  encourage  the  people  ^ 
thingand  had  courage.  .  .  .  H  they  had  courage  there 
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of  the  West,  they  too,  would  have  the  whole  war  chest  at  their  back.  .  .  They  had  the 
authority  of  Lord  Denman  in  the  House  (of  Lords)  that  scattering  cattle  is  no  crime 
provided  you  do  not  hough  them.  .  .  -  Were  they  (in  Westmeath)  so  stricken  with  the 
cowardly  disease  of  respectability  that  they  would  not  drive  the  flock  off  the  land  ?  .  .  . 
He  urged  the  advisability  of  large  numbers  of  people  taking  part  in  such  action.  It 
was  no  use  for  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  to  act.  .  .  — Irish  Times,  July  16,  1907. 

Throughout  the  session  Mr.  Birrell  pursued  his  course  of  inaction, 
apologising  and  excusing  and  evading,  and  moreover,  by  his  repeated 
expressions  of  the  Government's  desire  to  place  “  the  landless  people  " 
on  the  “  untenanted  lands,"  assisting  the  agitators  to  practise  a  hideous 
deception  upon  their  dupes. 

The  coming  of  “  a  compulsory  Land  Bill  "  was  bruited  abroad  all 
over  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland,  and  the  dupes  of  the  incendiaries 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  more  pastures  they  could  leave  derelict 
the  more  land  would  there  be  to  be  divided  up. 

“  The  Bill,”  said  Mr.  Ginnell  at  Westmeath  in  one  of  his  most  audacious  harangues, 
“  will  only  apply  to  ranches  that  the  people  have  left  derelict.  ...  If  you  leave  no 
ranch  derelict,  the  Bill  will  not  apply  to  you  at  all.  .  .  .  There  are  men  in  the  present 
Government  to  whom  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  than  to  help  you  once  for  all 
to  deal  the  death-blow  to  landlordism  and  ranching.  .  .  .  You  are  not  worth  a  d — n 
if  you  do  not  clear  the  lands,  and  if  you  do  clear  the  lands,  you  will  get  the  land.  .  .  . 
There  are  men  in  the  Government  who  will  see  the  cattle-drivers  very  kindly  treated.” 
— The  Times,  Sept.  6,  1907. 

The  result  of  this  kind  of  w’ork  was  inevitable.  Cattle -driving 
was  rampant  in  twelve  counties  (see  Table  No.  9),  and  ^Wth  the 
growth  of  this  lawless  practice  the  spread  of  even  graver  disorder  went 
hand  in  hand  (see  Tables  Nos.  5  to  8). 

AN  APOLOGETIC  CONDEMNATION. 

Finally,  circumstances  compelled  Mr.  Birrell  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  warnings  which  had  been  conveyed  to  liim  from  so  many  sources 
during  ten  whole  months.  In  a  speech  at  Southampton  on 
November  11,  1907,  Mr.  Birrell  said  : — 

“To  make  their  wishes  known  they  (the  Nationalists)  had  adopted  an  illegal,  a  repre¬ 
hensible,  and  a  dishonest  method,  and  a  method  which,  unless  it  was  checked,  must 
bring  great  disaster  upon  Ireland.  .  .  .  An  amendment  of  the  law  was  necessary.  He 
was  there  ready  to  propose  those  reforms  and  amendments,  and  do  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  persuade  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  these  pledges  and  promises.  .  . 

Caftle-driving  was  undoubtedly  an  illegal  conspiracy,  and  he  was  not  there  to  draw 
distinctions  between  one  kind  of  offence  and  another.  .  .  He  had  been  accused,  and  the 
Government  had  been  accused,  most  falsely,  of  condoning  and  making  light  of  those 
offences.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  done  so.  .  .  They  had  done  all,  and  were  doing 
all,  a  Government  could  do  within  the  powers  of  the  law  to  put  the  thing  down.  .  .  .” — 
Southampton  Times,  Nov.  16,  1907. 

(Concealment  was,  indeed,  no  longer  possible  for  the  Government. 
On  December  4,  1907,  at  the  Leinster  Assizes  in  Wicklow,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Farrell,  M.P.  (N.),  and  others  were  brought  to  trial  before  Chief  Baron 
Palles  for  conspiring  to  drive  cattle  on  August  18  in  (County  Longford 
and  for  unlawful  assembly  and  riot.  Ringleaders,  instead  of  dupes, 
had  for  once  been  brought  before  the  Courts.  The  prosecution  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  then  Attorney-General,  Mr.  R.  R.  Cherry,  M.P. 
It  was  an  awkward  position  for  a  colleague  of  the  Chief  Secretary. 
The  Attorney- General  said  : — 

“It  would  be  an  intolerable  thing,  especially  for  people  living  at  a  distance  from 
large  towns,  if  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  the  neighbouring  village  would  be  able 
to  dictate  what  a  farmer  was  to  do  with  his  land — whether  he  was  to  keep  his  land 
or  give  it  up,  whether  he  was  to  graze  or  till  it,  or  whether  he  was  to  employ  labour,  or 
did  not  labour  the  land  at  all.” 
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After  describing  the  cattle-drive,  he  proceeded  : — 

**  The  state  of  affairs  under  which  such  a  thing  could  happen  must  inevitably  pro¬ 
duce  open  anarchy  in  the  country.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  worse  condition  of  things  than  was 
to  be  met  with  amongst  the  savages  of  West  Africa — nothing  more  nor  less  than  mob 
law.  It  rested  with  the  jury  to  decide  by  their  verdict  whether  they  were  going  to 
have  a  continuance  and  an  extension  of  mob  law,  and  find  later  on  their  own  County 
of  Wicklow,  which  had  been  peaceful  up  to  the  present,  plunged  into  a  State  of  turmoil 
and  terror,  like  some  of  the  counties  in  the  West,  or  whether  that  alarming  state  of 
affairs  was  to  cease,  and  no  more  of  those  injuries  and  injustices  inflicted  upon  indi¬ 
viduals  throughout  the  country.** — Dublin  Daily  Express,  Dec.  5,  1907. 

The  “  chain  of  terror,""  however,  worked.  The  jury  disagreed 
on  all  counts  of  the  indictment,  and  the  accused  went  SCOt  free. 

MR.  BIRRELL’S  IDEA  OF  THE  HOUR  FOR  ACTION. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  visit  to  the  Ulster  capital,  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  continued  his  apologetics  ;  and  a  well-merited  reproof  was  quickly 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Campbell,  a  former  Unionist  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland.  In  Dublin  on  November  28,  1907,  Mr.  Campbell 
said  : 

“  There  was  one  passage  in  Mr.  BirreU’s  speeches  at  Belfast  which  must  fill  the  mind 
of  every  law-abiding  citizen  with  horror  and  alarm.  Mr.  Birrell  said  : — **  Good 
Government  has  its  duty  to  perform,  and  if  so  be  that  the  Government  find  it  impossible 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  if  we  find  crime  and  murder  and  outrage  on  every  side,  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  come  to  Parliament,  or  summon  it,  if  it  is  not  sitting,  to  tell  it  the  facta 
of  the  case  and  prove  them  before  the  Irish  people,  and  obtain  from  Parliament,  if  it 
wiU  give  them  to  us,  the  extra  jwwers  that  are  sought.**  He  (Mr.  Campbell)  denounced 
that  as  a  revolting  and  appalling  statement.  Crime,  murder,  and  outrage  should  be 
found  on  every  side  before  Mr.  Birrell  would  seek  for  special  powers  for  their  sup¬ 
pression.** — The  Times,  Nov.  29,  1907. 

THE  RADICAL  PRESS  GETS  NERVOUS. 

The  more  reputable  section  of  the  Ministerial  press  began  by  this 
time  to  display  distinct  apprehension  on  the  subject  of  the  disorder, 
and  of  cattle-driving  in  particular.  In  a  leading  article  on  December  3, 
1907,  the  Westminster  Gazette  (R.),  after  urging  action  in  the  mild 
expression  that  “  Mr.  Birrell  had  carried  forbearance  to  the  utmost 
limit,""  went  on  to  point  out : — 

“  Grazing  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Irish  industries,  and  it  is  not  mere  ranching 
on  gr^t  tracts  of  country  by  landlords  or  wealthy  capitalists,  but  a  complicated  system 
in  which  the  interests  of  all  classes  are  involved,  a  system  which  begins  in  innumerable 
instances  with  the  small  farms  and  ends  with  the  rancher,  who  ultimately  exports  the 
cattle  to  England  or  elsewhere.  Destroy  the  ranch  and,  in  many  cases,  you  destroy  the 
humble  farmer  too.” 


BIRRELLISM  AND  THE  BRITISH  MARKET. 

This  belated  protest,  if  not  suggested,  was  substantially  backed 
by  a  letter  addressed  by  JVIr.  A,  W.  Samuels,  K.C.,  to  The  Times  of  the 
same  date  (December  3,  1907),  in  which  he  wrote  : — 


“The  aim  of  the  conspiracy  is  to  smash  the  cattle- traders  and  share  among  the 
‘  cattle- drivers  ’  the  lands  on  which  the  sheep  and  oxen  are  fed  for  the  British  market. 

How  the  ruin  of  the  cattle  trade  may  affect  the  farmers  who  rear  young  stock, 
the  shareholders  in  Irish  banks,  those  who  have  their  investments  in  not  only  Irish 
rail\*^ys,  but  in  the  great  cattle-carrying  companies  in  England,  such  as  the  London 
and  North-Western,  the  Midland,  and  the  Great  Western  Railways  ;  how  it  may  affect 
the  traders  and  shopkeepers,  and  innumerable  other  persons  connected  with  the  wide¬ 
spread  cattle  industry,  concerns  Mr.  Ginnell  and  his  fellow  Parliamentarians  not  at  all, 
and,  apparently,  not  a  whit  more  does  it  concern  the  present  Ministry  ;  but  what 
Ginncllism  plus  Birrellism  may  soon  cost  the  British  housekeeper  may  be  gathered  from 
the  f^t  that  in  the  year  1905  £14,000,000  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  sent  from  Ireland  to 

value  of  the  Irish  import  cattle  trade  exceeded  by 
14,UW,0U0  that  of  the  combmed  live  stock  imports  into  Great  Britain  of  all  the  other 
-countries  in  the  world.  If  Mr.  Birrell  continues  to  permit,  as  he  is  doing,  the  Irish 
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cattle  trade  to  be  ruined,  he  will  ruin  with  it  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  English  food 
supply,  and  the  Ministry  that  came  in  on  the  cry  of  the  ‘  Cheap  Loaf  ’  may  go  out  to 
the  cry  of  *  Dear  Beef.  ’  ” 

MR.  BIRRELL  CORNERED. 

On  December  13,  1907,  Mr.  Birrell  found  himself  confronted 
with  the  most  awkward  situation  which  he  had  yet  had  to  evade  dur¬ 
ing  his  career  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  A  representative  deputation 
of  Irish  landowners  waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  in  London.  Its 
object,  as  expressed  by  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen,  Lord  Oranmore 
and  Browne,  was  : — 

“  To  submit  very  respectfully,  but  very  fairly,  to  him  (Mr.  Birrell)  that  his 
duty  as  Chief  Secretary  was  to  administer  the  law  as  he  found  it,  and  not  as  he 
wished  it  to  be.  They  did  not  care  whether  for  that  purpose  he  invoked  an  Act 
of  Edward  III.  or  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  they  did  ask  him  to  abandon  his  policy 
of  dolce  far  niente^  and  tO'  take  whatever  measures  were  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  were  able  peacefully  to  pursue  their  lawful  avoca¬ 
tions.” — The  Times,  December  14,  1907. 

Tlie  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  as  expounded  by  this  Irish  depu¬ 
tation,  differed  materially  from  that  habitually  described  by  Mr. 
Birrell  in  his  speeches  in  England.  He  must  have  deplored  the  luci¬ 
dity  with  w^hich  the  plain  facts  were  now  brought  before  the  British 
public  and  the  ruthless  force  wdth  w^hich  the  dangers  of  further  in¬ 
action  w^ere  pointed  out.  But  he  w^as  not  in  a  position  either  to  deny 
the  facts  or  to  offer  any  effective  excuse  for  his  policy  of  “  do- 
nothing.'" 

As  to  the  cattle -drives,  Mr.  Birrell  was  now^  forced  to  confess  their 
serious  nature,  .  .  .  particularly  w^hen  pursued  as  a  settled 

policy  of  action." 

“  They  are,”  he  admitted,  “  not  only  illegal  and  dishonest  acts  in  themselves, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  tend  to  promote  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
turbulence  in  their  particular  localities  which  must  certainly  be  deplored  from 
every  possible  point  of  view — political,  economic,  moral,  religious,  or  in  any  other 

way.  .  .  ,*'—The  Times,  December  14,  1907. 

The  belated  avow'al  of  this  pious  opinion  w'as  something.  But 
as  to  the  suppression  of  the  lawlessness,  Mr.  Birrell  had  no  more  than 
this  to  say  : — 

“  We  (the  Government)  are  represented  as  standing  by  with  folded  arms 
doing  nothing  whatever  to  maintain  law  and  order,  which,  of  course,  is  our 
primary  duty.  .  .  .  It  is  quite  true  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have 

not  taken  certain  steps  w'hich,  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  people,  mostly  our 
political  opponents,  we  ought  to  have  taken.  .  .” — The  Times,  December  14, 1907. 

The  point  was  that  the  Government  had  not  only  refused  to  act, 
but  had  permitted  their  inaction  to  be  represented  by  the  ringleaders 
of  the  “League”  as  an  encouragement  to  carry  on  the  agitation. 

We  have,  said  Mr.  Birrell,  “  up  to  the  present  time  refrained  from  taking  those 
steps  for  reasons  which  w’e  are  quite  prepared  to  state  and  maintain  in  the  proper 
time  and  place.” — TheTimes,  December  14.  1907. 

“SLAVES  OF  THEIR  PERORATIONS.” 

In  a  speech  at  Devonport  on  December  9,  1907,  Mr.  Balfour  had 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  memorable  passage.  The  Unionist 
eader  said  : — 

“  Why  are  not  their  prosecutions  successful  7  Everybody  knows  ;  there  is 
no  secret  about  it.  It  is  because  the  Government  refuse  to  put  into  force  the  Crimes 

Act  It  was  devised  by  Parliament,  and  placed  on  the  Statute-book  exactly  to 
meet  these  outbreaks  of  agrarian  crime,  to  which  from  time  to  time,  unfortunately 
for  herself,  Ireland  has  for  generations  been  subjected. 
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“  And  why  do  you  think  the  Crimes  Act  is  not  put  into  force  ?  (A  Voice : 
‘  They  are  afraid  to  *)  Well,  what  are  they  afraid  of  ?  I  think  I  can  teU  you! 
They  are  not  afraid  of  English  indignation  or  Scotch  indignation,  and  I  don’t  think 
they  are  afraid  of  Irish  indignation.  They  are  afraid  of  their  own  speeches  .  . 

“  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  governed  by  a  Radical  Administration.  But  when 
that  Administration  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  their  perorations,  when  they  are 
themselves  in  a  perpetual  bondage  to  their  own  foolish  deeds  and  their  own  rash 
speeches,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  condition  is  doubly  bad,  and  that  the  tender 
mercies  of  those  gentlemen  might  indeed  be  tolerable  if  they  had  only  been  a  little 
more  careful  and  a  little  more  scrupulous  in  their  use  of  the  weapons  of  political 
and  party  warfare.  The  shadow  of  their  own  rash  and  unscrupulous  statements 
lies  over  every  department  of  their  public  policy.  .  .  — Western  Momirui 
News,  December  10,  1907. 


“  BOLSTERING  UP  ”  BIRRELL. 

So  marked  was  the  evidence  of  widespread  misgiving  after  tliis 
succession  of  unanswered  indictments,  that  it  became  plain  that  the 
Government  must  do  something  to  “  bolster  up  ”  Mr.  Birrell  in  the 
eyes  of  the  British  public.  His  Cabinet  colleagues  came  hurriedly 
to  his  assistance.  In  Aberdeen  on  December  19,  1907,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  M.P.,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  that  the 
Chief  Secretary’s  policy  was 

“  a  policy  deliberately  adopted  and  approved  by  the  Cabinet  .  .  .” 

and  continued  : — 

“  I  will  add  that  in  every  step  which  Mr.  Birrell  has  taken,  and,  I  will  say 
further,  in  every  step  which  he  has  abstained  from  taking,  he  has  not  only  the  full 
confidence,  but  the  unreserved  support  of  every  one  of  his  colleagues.”— .l&erdeen 
Free  Press,  December  20,  1907. 

And  at  Berwick,  on  the  same  day,  obviously  by  concerted  arrange¬ 
ment,  Sir  E.  Grey,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  made  a  similar  declaration 
of  approval  and  assent.  That  tliis  task  should  have  been  entrusted 
to  two  ^limsters  regarded  in  1906  as  “  Liberal  Imperialists  w^as  a 
phenomenon  not  less  sigmficant  than  disquieting. 


THE  UNUSED  WEAPONS. 


\Miat,  then,  'were  the  “  steps  which  the  Government  might  have 
^ken,  had  they  not  been  “  slaves  of  their  perorations,^^  to  repress 
disorder  ?  The  best  answ^er  to  this  question — though  it  entails  a 
from  chronological  sequence — is  contained  in  a  speech  in 
which  Mr.  R.  R.  Cherry,  the  then  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  is 
found,  after  nearly  ten  months  more  of  deliberate  misrule,  still  ready 
to  blaze  abroad  the  shameless  unrepentance  of  the  Irish  Administration. 
In  Liverpool  on  October  8,  1908,  Mr.  Cherry  said 


(coercive)  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  in 
1  dropped  entirely,  and  the  other  had  never  been 

,  and  he  bop^  never  would  be  used  by  the  present  Government.  He  referred 

Act  of  1881,  and  secondly  to  what  was  known 
« I  u  former  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  originally  passed 

?^rh™  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  at  a  time  of  great  dis- 

murders  and  attempted  murders  were  rife  in  the 
atone  fhAf  it  measure,  and  it  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Glad- 

It  j?ave  verv  draef  *  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  country’s  administration, 
thft  the  let  of  P  .  V  *  u*  important  thing  is  this- 

Governmettl  h  it  Conservative 

abando^^d  t^at  Act^alt^^^^^^^^^  Government  boldly 

wTrsSrious  and  attacked  for  this,  and  I  admit  that  it 

^d  nofn^d  the  successful  experiment.  We 

.r.. ,K.  -“S; 
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of  this  Government  has  pledged  himself  that  as  long  as  the  Government  exists  no 
use  will  be  made  of  it.  .  .  — Liverpool  Daily  Post,  October  9,  1908. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  which  gave 
power  to  deal  effectively  with  any  dangerous  or  indiscriminate  use  or 
carriage  of  fire-arms,  was  permitted  by  the  Government  to  lapse,  as  a 
preliminary  “  sop  to  the  “  League,"'  on  December  31,  1906.  (See 
Table  No.  7.)  By  either  of  these  measures,  which,  as  Mr.  Cherry  con¬ 
fessed,  have  been  proved  in  repeated  use,  a  summary  end  might  easily 
have  been  put  to  the  terrible  disorders  which  Mr.  Birrell  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  allow  to  spread  and  multiply  by  the  failure  of  the  “  ordinary 
law." 

THE  ACT  OF  WILLIAM  IV. 

These,  then,  were  the  “  steps  "  which  the  Government  might  have 
taken.  All  that  they  had  done  was  to  make  a  half-hearted  show  of 
action,  by  a  characteristic  piece  of  tactics,  on  the  very  day 
when  Parliament  was  rising.  On  August  27,  1907,  Mr.  Birrell 
had  dug  up  an  ancient  Act  (6,  William  IV.),  to  declare  the  six 
Counties  of  Clare,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Roscommon  and  King's 
County  to  be  “  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  requiring  an  additional 
establishment  of  police  "  (see  Table  No.  12),  and  simultaneously 
caused  the  arrest  of  a  Nationahst  Member,  Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell,  and 
fourteen  others  in  connection  with  a  “  cattle- driving "  charge. 
Nothing  had  been  done,  as  it  might  have  been  done  under  the  Crimes 
Act,  to  secure  the  conviction  of  offenders  ;  and,  'while  the  increased 
police  establishment  might  have  been  carried  out  without  invoking 
the  obsolete  Act  of  William  IV.,  nothing  had  been  done,  as  it  might 
have  been  done  under  the  later  measure,  to  restore  peace  in  the  six 
counties.  The  whole  performance  was,  in  fact,  mere  “  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing  " — except  that  this  was  the  limit  of  Mr.  Birrell's 
bravery,  even  when  he  had  escaped  from  direct  contact  with  the 
Nationalists  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

THE  “SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT.” 

It  remains  to  review^  tlie  development  of  what  ilr.  Cherry  called 
the  “  successful  experiment  ;  "  and,  considering  the  hopeful  condition 
in  which  Ireland  stood  in  1905,  it  is  perhaps  the  saddest  story  that 
Radical  misrule  has  ever  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  Ireland's  history. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1907,  as  has  been  showm,  there  were 
grave  evidences  not  only  of  the  ultimate  danger  of  the  “  cattle-driving  " 
campaign,  but  also  of  the  concurrent  grow  th  of  even  more  serious  forms 
of  law  breaking  and  outrage.  (See  Tables  Nos.  5  to  9.) 

A  TEMPORARY  BLOW  TO  CATTLE  DRIVERS. 

An  accident  at  this  time  removed  from  active  operations  the 
founder  of  the  “  cattle-driving  "  campaign.  On  December  21,  1907, 
Mr.  L.  Giimell,  M.P.  (N.),  w^as  sentenced  b}^  Mr.  Justice  Ross  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  Kilmainliam  gaol  for  contempt  of  CJourt. 
The  procedure  under  which  Mr.  Gimiell  was  arraigned  had  nothing 
to  do  w’ith  the  Criminal  Law'  or  the  Government.  It  simply  happened 
that  in  the  course  of  his  “  crusade  "  this  ringleader,  Avhom  Mr.  Birrell 
had  studiously  refused  to  make  amenable,  was  so  foolisli  as  to  incite 
some  of  his  dupes  to  undertake  operations  on  an  estate  which  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  immediately  became 
chargeable  under  the  Common  Law  for  contempt  of  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  not  slow  to  fulfil  that  duty  w'hich  a  properly 
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directed  Executive  would  long  before  have  taken  other  means  to  carry 
out.  Thus  ended  1907. 


DISORDER  IN  1908. 

The  deplorable  record  of  the  subsequent  spread  of  disorder  in 
Ireland  is  set  forth  in  the  tabulated  official  statistics  which  are  appended 
to  this  article.  (See  Tables  Nos.  5  to  14.)  A  glance  at  them  will 
show  the  turn  of  events  which  had  now  been  reached.  The  returns  not 
only  of  “  cattle-drives/^  but  of  firing  at  persons  and  into  houses,  of 
boycotting  and  intimidation,  of  destruction  of  property,  of  increased 
police  duty  and  extra  police  charges, — everytliing  indicated  from  this 
point  the  final  surrender  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  the  “  League  ;  every- 
thing  testified  to  the  horrors  of  the  state  of  anarchy  which,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  had  foretold  (see  p.  39),  must  ensue  upon  that  “  relaxation  of 
administration  which  is  the  last  bribe  that  invertebrate  Radicalism 
has  to  offer  to  its  extortionate  allies. 


THE  “  LEAGUE,”  AND  ITS  CHANGED  METHODS. 

A  few  words  will  be  in  place  here  upon  the  constitution  and  tactics 
of  the  United  Irish  League,  which  w^as  now  once  more,  by  leave  and 
favour  of  ^Ir.  Birrell,  usurping  the  authority  of  the  Crown  over  a  large 
part  of  Ireland.  The  ‘‘  League,'^  though  only  founded  in  1898  under  its 
present  title,  is  in  reahty  the  descendant  and  successor  of  a  number  of 
similar  organizations  which  have  earned  the  same  malodorous  reputa¬ 
tion  under  other  names.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  (see  p.  l),it 
is  a  thoroughly  w’ell-organized  machine.  It  comprises  a  network  of 
branches  distributed  throughout  the  country.  These  branches  send 
up  delegates  to  provincial  executives,  who  meet  at  regular  intervals. 
These  executives,  in  turn,  are  responsible  to  the  central  committee — 
the  National  Directory,  as  it  is  called — in  Dublin,  which  draws  a  pro- 
X)ortion  of  the  funds  of  each  branch  to  meet  current  expenses,  such  as 
the  payment  of  official  organizers  who  travel  through  the  country  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  branches.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  con¬ 
trollers  of  this  machine  have  been  sufficiently  described  under  the 
heading  of  Horae  Rule.^'  As  for  its  composition,  a  citation  may  be 
made  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Freeman  s  Journal  (N.)  of  July  18, 
1907,  in  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Kettle  (Nationalist),  Treasurer  of  the  League, 
wrote  as  follow^s  : — 


AN  INTERNAL  VIEW. 

I  *  ‘  quietly  examine  the  composition  of  the  United  Irish 

League.  On  its  roll  of  membership  there  are  no  landlords  or  ex-landlords,  few 
merchant,  fewer  Irish  manufacturers.  There  are  few  of  the  men  who  are  manag- 
ing  the  bi^iness  of  Ireland  in  city  or  town  connected  with  the  League.  The 
Danxers  who  reguUte  our  finances,  the  railway  or  transit  men  who  control  our 
trade  mternal  and  external,  even  the  leading  cattle  men  who  handle  most  of  our 
animal  produce,  are  not  to  be  found  in  its  ranks.  .  . 

Ti  4.  perhaps,  Mr.  Kettle’s  purpose  to  condemn  the  League. 

achieved.  Could  an  organization 
^  censured  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  than  by  the 
^  7®"/  n-  which  go  to  make  up  the  industry, 

‘"tejligence  of  any  community  ?  Here,  at  any  rate, 
1  machine  controlled — be  it  remembered — 

by  men  who  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Union. 
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THE  RULE  OF  TERROR  :  NEW  STYLE. 


What,  then,  of  the  working  of  this  machine  ?  A  change,  certainly, 
is  to  be  noted  since  the  days  of  wholesale  bloodshed.  The  “  Leaguers  '' 
of  to-day  have  found  a  better  way  to  achieve  their  ends.  They  have 
discovered  that  the  murderous  methods  of  the  eighties  ''  did  not 
really  pay.  They  believe  that,  generally  si)eaking,  it  will  pay  better 
to  go  to  work  with  the  less  conspicuous,  but  even  more  cruel,  weapons 
of  terrorism  and  intimidation.  There  i$  another  way  than  murdering 
the  hapless  victims  whom  they  wish  to  dispossess  and  displace.  That 
is,  the  way  of  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  live.  These  are  the  new 
“  means  to  the  end."'  That  is  the  “  plan  of  campaign  which  IVIr. 
Birrell  and  his  colleagues  deliberately  encouraged  by  refusing  to  take 
steps  to  suppress  it. 

The  central  operations  of  the  “  League,^'  as  might  be  expected,  are 
not  of  the  most  open  character.  But  the  local  effects  of  its  work  are 
plain  for  all  to  see,  when  scope  is  offered  for  its  energies.  Tliere  is  no 
part  of  a  prospective  victim's  affairs  which  may  not  be  brought  w’ithin 
the  purview  of  the  local  tyrants.  In  no  relation  of  life,  where  the 
‘‘League"  can  effectively  work  its  will,  can  he  be  termed  a  free  agent. 
The  control  of  his  property,  the  disposal  of  his  land  or  his  labour, 
the  purchase  of  his  daily  requirements — these  and  all  other  rights 
of  a  free  citizen  may  be  WTested  from  him  by  the  direction  of  a  tyranni¬ 
cal  and  lawless  caucus  w  hich  seeks  his  undoing.  It  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  opportunity.  The  ‘  ‘  League  "  holds  Courts,  summons  witnesses, 
cites  evidence,  declares  sentences,  exacts  fines.  Its  edicts  and  decrees 
are  published  in  the  local  papers.  And  w'oe  betide  the  individual 
who  comes  under  its  ban.  It  is  sometimes  thought  by  those  who 
do  not  know  Ireland  that  it  is  the  big  men  "  wiio  get  hardest  hit  by 
the  nefarious  w^ork  of  the  “  League."  But  even  greater  are  the 
moral  and  material  sufferings  of  the  “  small  men  who  cannot  afford 
to  resist;  peace-loving  individuals,  many  of  them,  who  are  dragged 
into  the  vortex  of  law-breaking  and  outrage,  because  the  alternative  is 
ostracism  or  ruin  or  w^orse. 

The  Bryce-Birrell  rigimt  had  allow'ed  this  system  of  organized  local 
tyranny  to  be  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  unprecedented  perfection. 

The  chain  of  terror  had  been  made  so  complete  that,  as  a  learned 
judge  remarked,  over  a  large  part  of  the  country  “  tho  low  Of  the 

land  was  obsolete  and  the  law  of  the  ‘  League  ’  supreme.” — (Cf  d  44 

and  57.)  v  •  r-- 

Mr.  J.  Redmond,  M.P.  (N.),  addressing  a  large  meeting  of  Irish- 
Americans  in  New  York  on  October  2,  1908,  and  explaining  the 
increased  powders  of  the  “  League  "  and  the  parliamentary  party  since 
his  last  visit  to  America,  said  : — 


fha  r *7  *^“**L*"  '^**^*”  '*^^**®»  practically  speaking, 

1908^  *  ^  Ireland  IS  carried  on.* York  Irish  WoM,  0^her  3, 


THE  THREAT  OF  OUTRAGE  SUFFICIENT. 

•  becoming  almost  unnecessary.  As  Mr.  Balfour  said 

m  the  House  of  Commons,  on  January  29, 1908  : _ 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Birrell)  knows  well  enough  that"’ his 
refusal  to  use  the  powers  he  has  at  his  disposal  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed  has 
ended,  as  everybody  acquainted  with  Ireland  must  have  known  it  would  end 
hcence  to  the  powers  of  disorder  as  has  made  in  large  parte  of 
Ireland  the  threat  of  outrage  sufficient  and  outrage  itself  unnecessary.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Birrell)  almost  seemed  in  a  speech  he  recently  delivered 
to  be  desirous  of  founding  on  the  failure  of  the  British  Government  to  maintain 
E 
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law  and  order  a  case  for  the  resolution  in  favour  of  Homo  Rule*  which,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  to  be  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.” — Official  Report^ 
col.  138. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  “LEAGUE.” 

(5ec  Tables,  Nos,  6,  8,  10,  &c.) 

To  deal  adequately  with  the  condition  of  affairs  indicated  in  Mr. 
Balfour’s  words  a  separate  volume  would  be  required.  Even  then  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  home  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  law- 
abiding  Britain  the  realities  of  life  in  Ireland  under  the  ‘‘  League  ” — and 
a  negligent  Government.  In  the  space  at  our  disposal  we  can  only  give, 
by  way  of  illustration,  a  few  examples  of  the  tyrannical  methods  of 
this  lawless  organization. 

HOW  A  BOYCOTT  IS  NOTIFIED. 

The  follovdng  notice  was  circulated  in  County  Longford  m 
January,  1908 : — 

“  Caution  to  Longford  traders  and  other  shopkeepers  in  the  surrounding 
districts  : 

“  Be  it  known  to  all  concerned  that  the  following  people  are  blacklegs  and 
backers  of  the  graziers  in  this  parish,  and  we  caution  the  traders  against  supplyin 
them  with  commodities  : — ” 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  twenty-four  persons  or  firms  who  are  specifically  named 
and  thus  barred  from  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  within  the  prescribed 
district,] 

This  was  a  typical  sample  of  the  official  ’’  notification  of  a  boy¬ 
cott. 

“  OBJECTIONABLES  ”  UNDER  THE  BAN. 

The  Dublin  correspondent  of  The  Times  of  June  1,  1908,  reported 
that : — 

“  At  a  conference  of  the  United  Irish  League  at  Conways-cross,  Co.  Leitrim, 
a  number  of  tenants  on  the  Carrowmore  grazing  property  were  accused  of  sending 
cattle  to  graze  on  boycotted  lands.  Several  of  the  tenants  came  forward,  apolo- 
gized,  and  promised  not  to  send  cattle  on  ‘  objectionable  ’  land  in  future. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  ‘  any  one  having  grazing  cattle  on  the  Geevagh 
ranches  in  future  will  be  held  to  be  objectionable.’ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  BaUyrush  branch  (of  the  U.I.L.)  a  resolution  was  passed 
disapproving  the  action  of  farmers  who  supplied  milk  to  the  Clohogue  Creamery. 

And  the  resolution.  .  .  .  called  upon  the  CoUooney,  Boyle,  and  Riverstown 
shopkeepers  “  to  take  notice  of  the  objectionables  from  this  district,  otherwise 
they  can  have  their  patronage  instead  of  that  of  the  general  public.” 

The  Ballintubber  branch  of  the  League,  having  condemned  one 
James  Lavin  for  having  sold  cattle  to  an  objectionable,”  met  on 
September  29,  1908,  to  consider  the  following  letter  of  apology  from 
the  “offender 

“  I,  James  Lavin,  beg  to  inform  the  Ballintubber  branch  of  the  League  and 
the  public  in  general  that  the  cattle  sold  by  me  and  bought,  as  alleged,  by  William 
Glover,  were  imderstood  by  me  to  be  for  his  brother-in-law,  who  purchased 
them  from  me.  It  was  myself  sold  the  cattle,  and  if  I  had  known  that  the  cattle 
were  for  Glover  I  would  not  have  sold  them  to  him,  and  for  doing  80  I  now  humbly 
apologize.”— -riwes,  October  2,  1908. 

The  apology  for  this  “offending”  exercise  of  the  right  of  free 
contract  was  deemed  sujfficiently  abject,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
local  tyrants, 

I  THE  STORY  OF  RIVERSTOWN. 

Rivers^wn,  in  County  Sligo,  became  the  scene  of  an  amazing  reign 
of  terror.  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Lyons,  a  well-known  solicitor 


•  See  p,  20. 
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resident  in  Sligo,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  November  11,  1908, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

“ .  ,  .  Practically  all  the  Protestanta  living  around  Riverstown  were 

waited  upon^  usually  by  night,  by  townland  deputations,  who  called  upon  and 
demanded  them  to  join  and  subscribe  towards  the  funds  of  the  United  Irish  League. 
.  •  .  The  Protestants,  knowing  the  objects  of  this  League,  and  being  quiet, 

law-abiding  citizens,  refused.  A  reign  of  terror,  intimidation  and  boycott  com¬ 
menced.  .  .  .  The  Protestant  shopkeepers  of  Riverstown  were,  and  are  still, 
refused  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  .  .  .  Milk-carriers  to  the  creamery 
refuse  to  carry  milk  the  property  of  Protestants.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
men  refused  for  a  short  time  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  United  Irish  League,  but 
in  the  end  they  were  compelled  by  the  League  to  first  apologize  and  then  to  join  it 
and  assist  in  the  boycotting.  Smiths  refused  to  work  for  the  Protestants,  but  under 
cover  of  night  the  latter  have  been  able  in  some  instances  to  get  a  little  work  done, 
and  to  obtain  necessaries  from  a  few  of  the  Roman  Catholic  shopkeepers ;  for 
this  flouting  of  the  League  laws,  however,  the  disobedient  ones  had  their  property 
stolen  and  no  one  knows  what  other  penalties  they  may  have  suffered.  Labourers 
refuse  to  work  for  Protestant  farmers.  The  servants  of  a  rich  corporation  .  .  . 

refused  to  supply  oil  from  their  travelling  carts  to  Protestants  until  warned  from 
t  the  head  office  of  that  company.  Protestant  shopkeepers  residing  as  far  away 
as  Sligo  and  Dromahaire  have  been  terrorized,  with  the  result  that  they  refused, 
and  still  refuse,  to  supply  bread  from  their  travelling  carts  to  the  unfortunate 
Protestants  of  Riverstown.  One  driver  of  a  bread-cart  was  stopped  in  broad 
daylight  outside  Riverstown  by  a  band  of  disguised  men  and  threatened  with  death 
if  he  supplied  bread  to  the  Protestants.  .  .  .  Protestants  fear  being  out  after 
dark  unless  accompanied  by  friends,  or  armed.  ...  A  Roman  Catholic,  if 
brave  enough  to  consort  with  or  assist  a  Protestant,  is  compelled  to  appear  before 
and  apologize  to  the  United  Irish  League.  .  .  .  The  Protestants  have  been 
deprived  of  aU  protection  by  the  Government,  and  such  is  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  district  that  they  are  in  fear  not  only  for  their  property  but  also  for  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  their  families.” 

A  special  commissioner  sent  by  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  investigate 
the  facts  wrote  in  that  journal,  on  November  16,  1908  : — 

.  Where  are  the  Englishmen  who  go  into  hysterics  over  the  wrongs 
of  Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  such  folk,  and  who  are  content  to  stand  idly  by 
and  see  their  fellow -citizens  done  to  death  in  Sligo  by  the  damnable  tyranny  here 
depicted,  where  there  is  neither  food  for  the  living,  nor  even  burial  for  the  dead 
allowed  ?  ” 


Wliere  but  on  and  around  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 


LORD  LANSDOWNE’S  CENSURE. 

A  cattle-drive  in  this  same  centre  of  lawlessness  and  tyranny  had 
ended  in  a  conflict  on  tlie  night  of  October  28,  1908,  between  the  police 
and  an  armed  mob,  in  which  a  young  man  named  Stenson  was  shot. 
In  London,  on  November  11,  1908,  Lord  Lansdowne  said,  in  alluding 
to  the  occurrence 


•  •  •  ^  cattle-drive  w'as  expected  by  everybody.  A  body  of  police 

T'u  together  ;  a  large  crowd  of  cattle-drivers  and  their  friends  assembled. 

I  hey  aU  had  arms,  and  they  began  by  opening  a  fusillade  upon  the  police.  The 
police  took  it  quietly  enough  until  their  leader  was  wounded,  and  then  he  gave 
the  order  to  fire.  The  police  fired  and  the  raiders  dispersed,  and  then  there  was 
found  a  rather  pathetic  figun-- the  corpse  of  a  youth  who,  apparently,  had  had 
nothing  particular  to  do  with  cattle-raiding,  but  w^ho  had  joined  the  cattle  raid  just 
as  he  might  have  joined  a  hare  or  fox  hunt.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  remembered 
some  statements  made  by  Ministers  that  this  cattle  driving  business  was  originally 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke,  and  he  thought,  poor  feUow^  that  he  would 
take  part  in  a  practical  joke.  He  was  found  lying  there  a  stark  corpse. 

Now,  I  ^y  the  responsibility  for  these  things  lies  at  the  door  of  the  men  who 
have  allowed  this  practice  of  cattle-driving  to  go  on.  .  .  Times, 

November  12,  1908. 

THE  CRAUGHWELL  CASE. 

j.  January  22,  1909,  County  Galway  w’as  the  scene  of  an  equally 
distressing  occurrence.  A  Mi-s.  Ryan,  returning  some  years  previously 
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from  America  to  her  native  land,  proposed  to  buy  a  certain  farm  near 
Craughwell.  Mi's.  R^^an  paid  every  tribute  to  the  illegal  “  authority 
of  the  “  League  by  not  only  obtaining  its  leave  to  take  possession  of 
the  land,  but  also  handing  a  sum  of  money,  quite  undue,  to  a  former 
evicted  tenant  of  the  farm.  On  taking  possession  Mrs.  Ryan  was, 
however,  boycotted  at  once  by  the  direction  of  the  local  “  Leaguers,'' 
who  had  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  disposal  of  this  farm.  Under  llr. 
Birrell's  “  benevolent  "  rule,  Mi's.  Ryan's  persecutors,  immune  from 
the  danger  of  being  summarily  brought  to  book  for  their  misdeeds, 
now  began  a  deliberate  system  of  intimidation.  H  rehouse  was  fired 
into,  and  she  herself  and  a  relative  fired  at,  on  different  occasions.  The 
stone  walls  on  the  farm  were  throvm  down,  and  on  January  19  two 
“  emergency  men  "  were  sent  by  the  agent  of  the  estate  to  commence 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  which  the  labourers  of  the  locality  w  ere  terrorized 
from  undertaking.  In  broad  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  January  22, 
a  dehberate  attempt  was  made  to  murder  these  men  by  a  band  of  armed 
ruffians.  Both  were  shot  and  badly  hurt.  A  young  constable  of  the 
R.I.C.,  Goldrick  by  name,  was  protecting  the  men  at  their  work.  He 
bravely  w  ent  after  the  assailants,  w’as  “  ambushed  in  a  w'ood,  and  shot 
through  the  heart. 

These  few  instances  w  ere  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  systema¬ 
tized  tyranny  which  was  now  being  practised  in  many  counties  in 
Ireland  owing  to  Mr.  Birrell's  insensate  reliance  upon  the  ordinary 
law."  They  may  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  that  tyranny,  if  not 
its  extent. 

In  conclusion  w^e  may  append  one  sample  of  the  teaching  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people."  Mr.  D.  Sheehy,  M.P.,  (N.),  giving 
public  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  certain  “  objectionable," 
at  a  meeting  of  the  United  Irish  League  at  Kentstown,  co.  Meath,  on 
September  27,  1908,  delivered  himself  as  follows  : — 

“  Let  them  give  him  the  full  measure  of  boycotting”  (Mr.  Sheehy, addressing 
the  police  note- taker,  said ; — “  Take  that  down.”)  Proceeding,  Mr.  Sheehy 
said,  “To  give  him  a  full,  strong  measure  of  boycotting,  deep  and  wide,  that  is 
what  he  would  ask  the  pr^ople  to  do.  Deal  not  with  him,  speak  not  with  him, 
a^ociate  not  with  him.  If  he  goes  to  buy,  let  him  find  people  who  will  sell  to 
him,  but  let  it  not  be  them.  When  he  goes  to  sell  let  no  man  buy  from  him.  .  . 

—  Irish  Times f  September  28,  1908. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  RENEWED. 

The  lawless  League  "  had  now  succeeded  in  establishing  over 
large  areas  in  Ireland  such  a  reign  of  terror  as  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  “  eighties."  Disorder  and  revolt  against  constituted  au¬ 
thority  were  rife  in  many  places.  Over  others  an  even  more  ominous 
silence  brooded — a  silence  w^hich  meant  the  helpless  and  inarticulate 
submission  of  the  victims  of  the  tyranny.  To  the  Government  it 
w  as  plainly  represented  that  peace  might  be  bought — at  a  price ; 
and  Mr.  Birrell  w^s  informed  that  he  might  be  “given  a  chance'* 
if  hLs  guarantees  in  the  matter  of  legislation  were  satisfactory.  The 
humiliation  was  meekly  accepted  by  Mr.  Birrell  and  the  Government, 
w  ho  w^ere  content,  instead  of  insisting  upon  the  observance  of  the  law, 
^  hide  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  from  the  British  electorate, 
light  of  it  in  their  platform  speeches  and  refusing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Parliamentary  discussion. 

INCITEMENTS  AND  THREATS. 

Some  samples  may  now  be  cited  of  the  speeches  whereby  the 
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campaign  of  disorder  was  conducted  in  Ireland  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  “  League/^ 

In  Moyvore  on  December  15, 1907,  Mr,  L.  Ginnell,  M.P.  (N.)  said 

“  There  were  meaner  things  done  under  the  Liberal  Government  than  under 
the  Tory  Government  because  the  Tories  had  the  course  of  their  convictions  and 
had  the  honesty  to  say — ‘  We  will  coerce  them  ;  we  will  not  hesitate  to  shoot,  and 
to  level  their  houses.*  Whereas  this  sneaking  Liberal  Government  said — ‘  We  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  coercion  ;  we  will  treat  them  under  the  ordinary  law. 
.  .  .*  They  would,  doubtless,  be  told  that  Mr.  Birrell  was  going  to  do  wonders 
for  them  next  year.  It  was  always  next  year.  ...  I  ask  you  to  clear  the 
ranches  and  not  leave  a  beast  on  a  ranch  in  Westmeath  this  year.  .  .  — Irish 

Times^  December  16,  1907. 

On  December  22,  1907,  Mr.  S.  G^^ynn,  M.P.  (N.),  spoke  at  Mary- 
boro’  and  declared  that  agitation  was  necessary  as 

“  showing  the  English  Liberals  that  their  only  choice  was  between  Ko.ne  Rule 
or  government  by  the  bayonet  and  the  courts.  He  held  that  Mr.  Birrell  was  a  man 
that  they  (the  Nationalists)  could  trust  .  . 

He  concluded  : — 

“  But  don’t  burn  the  hazel  stick  (i.c.  for  cattle-driving).  Keep  it  by  you.” — 
FreemarCs  Journal,  December  23,  1907. 

In  Maryboro'  on  December  20,  1907,  Mr.  T.  M.  Kettle,  M.P.  (N.), 
said  : — 

Was  Mr.  Birrell  to  get  a  chance  and  should  cattle-driving  be  stopped  ?  He 
thought  cattle-driving  should  be  stopped.  Let  Mr.  Birrell  give  them  a  definite 
guarantee  with  the  assent  of  his  Cabinet  that  he  would  next  Session  introduce  a 
Compulsory  Land  Bill  and  then  cattle-driving  would  be  stopped.  .  .  — 

Freeman* 8  Journal,  December  23,  1907. 

In  Navan  on  January  26,  1908,  ^Ir.  D.  Slieehy,  M.P.  (N.),  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  Many  were  assuming  that  cattle-driving  has  been  a  breeze  that 

has  passed  over.  .  .  .It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  .  .  .  The  one  way 

in  which  legislation  could  be  forced  was  by  cattle-driving,  and  he  would  say  to 
them  ...  let  them  put  on  the  screw  themselves  and  keep  up  cattle-driving. 
The  cattle-driving  must  go  on.  .  .  — Irish  Times,  January  27,  1908. 

In  Cullenagh,  Queen’s  County,  on  January  20,  1908,  Mr.  D. 
Kilbride,  M.P.  (N.),  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  He  did  not  come  there  to  tell  the  people  to  drive  the  cattle.  A 

hazel  pulled  now  was  young  and  soft,  and  would  be  tougher  in  six  months’  time. 
They  should  put  it  up  the  chimney  and  take  it  down  occasionally  to  see  that  it 
was  stout  and  strong,  and  then  wait  for  a  while  to  see  what  the  Government  was 
going  to  do  in  the  way  of  a  Land  Bill.  .  .  .  They  should  ...  let  the 
Government  understand  that  while  they  were  prepared  for  the  present  to  lie  low,  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  doing  something  this  Session,  they  would  not  stand  any  more 
disappointments.  .  .  — Freeman's  Journal,  January  21,  1908. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1908  Mr.  Ginnell,  M.P.,  who  had  been 
sentenced  by  iVIr.  Justice  Ross  (see  p.  49),  on  December  21,  1907, 
to  six  months’  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court,  signalized  his  return 
to  liberty  and  active  campaigning.  The  Times  of  July  23,  1908, 
records  the  following  incident  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  previous 
day. 

“  Captain  J.  Craig  asked  whether  Mr.  Birrell  was  aware  that  the  hon.  member 
for  North  W estineath  (Mr.  Ginnell)  had  recently  resumed  his  campaign  in  favour  of 
cattle-driving  in  Ireland  ;  whether  he  was  aware  that  recently  at  Ballinalack  the 
hon.  member  recommended  that  there  should  be  no  slackening  in  the  movement 
so  long  as  there  was  a  hazel  in  the  hedges  ;  and  whether  H.M.  Government  intended 
to  permit  hon.  members  of  the  House  and  other  persons  to  Incite  people  to  drive 
cattle  without  taking  any  action. 

Mr.  A.  Birrell  : — I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  suggested  in  the  first  part  of  the 
question.  I  understand,  however,  that  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Ballinalack  the  hon. 
member  for  North  Westmeath  used  some  such  language  as  is  attributed  to  him  in 
the  question.  .  .  .  The  Government  do  not  propose  to  take  any  notice  of 
this  particular  speech.” 
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At  Nenagh,  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Tipperary  executive  of  the 
United  Irish  League  on  June  26, 1908,  Mr.  D.  Sheehy,  M.P.  (N.),  said 

“  In  cases  where  opposition  to  the  disposal  of  un tenanted  land  among  the 
people  was  shown  the  people  should  drive  the  cattle  from  the  lands,  and  drive 
them,  and  drive  them,  and  drive  them,  until  the  present  owners  were  made  to  see 
reason.** — Twnes,  June  30,  1908. 

In  Mullingar  on  August  2,  1908,  Mr.  Ginnell,  now  fairly  warmed 
to  his  work,  began  to  liint  at  the  submission  of  the  Government 
(see  p.  45)  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  coming  Land  Bill.  He 
said  : — 

“  .  .  .  In  Kdlulagh  last  October  they  (the  Leaguers)  put  aside  (boycotting) 

resolutions  and  (intimidatory)  letters  and  attacked  the  cattle,  with  the  result  that 
within  a  year  they  were  going  to  have  the  land  divided.  .  .  ” —  IrUh  Times, 

August  3, 1908. 

In  Roscommon  on  August  23,  1908,  !Mr.  D.  Sheehy,  M.P.  (N.), 
said  : — 

“  They  had  what  was  known  as  legal  compulsion  in  the  country  ;  they  had 
also  the  compulsion  applied  by  the  people  of  Connaught  How  many  thousand 
acres  of  land  had  that  compulsion  been  the  means  of  having  divided  amongst  the 
people  of  that  county — land  that  would  never  have  been  divided  were  it  not  for 
cattlenlriving.  The  graziers  must  go.  .  .  .  They  must  hunt  the  landlord 

wolves  and  the  villainous  thieves  of  land  agents.’* — Irish  Times,  August  24,  1908. 


THE  NATIONALIST  LEADER’S  THREAT.* 

In  Waterford  on  September  9,  1908,  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P. 
(N.),  said 

“ .  .  .  If  they  (the  Government)  do  not  fulfil  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter 
the  pledges  they  have  already  given  as  to  legislation  for  Ireland  before  the  end  of 
this  year  .  .  .  they  will — in  the  phrase  I  used  in  Dublin  lately — speedily  find 
the  country  ungovernable  and  the  consequences  both  to  them  and  to  Ireland  may 
be  very  serious.  .  .  .” — Freeman's  Journal  (N.),  September  10,  1908. 

In  Clare  on  September  21,  1908,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Redmond,  M.P., 
the  Nationalist  leader's  younger  brother,  said  : — 

.  .  The  work  of  breaking  up  the  ranches  must  go  on.  .  .  -  He 

never  advised  a  man  to  do  what  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  himself,  and  when 
asked  about  cattle-driving,  all  he  had  to  say  was  that  he  had  no  word  of  blame 
to  say  for  the  man  who  drove  cattle.  ...  He  would  never  blame  the 
young  men  for  the  risk  they  took  In  order  to  have  the  ranches  broken  up  and 
divided  amongst  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended.” — Freeman's  Journal 
(N.),  September  22,  1908. 


SIR  E.  CARSON’S  APPEAL  TO  BRITISH  ELECTORS. 

There  had  been  no  lack,  meanwhile,  of  warnings  and  appeals 
addressed  to  the  Government  in  regard  to  this  campaign  of  tyranny  and 
disorder.  In  Macclesfield,  on  December  7,  1907,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
E.  H.  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  had  addressed  a  moving  appeal  to  British 
electors  : — 


**  •  .  .  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  appeal  to  you.  I  appeal  as  an  Irishman 

to  England.  ...  I  was  bom  and  bred  loyal  to  your  King,  who  is  my  King. 
I  was  taught  at  my  mother’s  knee  that  no  nation  in  history  or  at  the  present  day, 
was  so  keen  and  was  so  anxious  for  justice  and  liberty  to  all  as  the  English  nation. 
And  I  believed  it.  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  it.  ...  I  don’t  like  to  make 
charges,  but  it  almost  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Irish  Government  deliberately 
refuse— and  I  say  here  and  now  that  they  do  deliberately  refuse — tO  put  the  law 
in  motion  againH  the  ringleaders  who  are  carrying  out  this  nefarious  system  of 
crushmg  down  liberty  when  they  refuse  to  put  the  law  in  motion  against  men 
bewuse  they  happen  to  be  members  of  Parliament  who  support  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  they  go  through  the  pretence  of  prosecuting  the  dupes  and  the 
corner  boys  who  are  carrying  out  their  behests,  then,  I  say  the  time  has  come  for 

•  See  p.  66. 
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Englishmen  to  make  their  voices  heard  and  to  let  the  Grovemment  know  that 
the^  are  things  that  under  no  circumstances  will  they  tolerate.  Sir,  we  are  in 
despair  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  use  in  mincing  matters.  We  are  in  despair 
because  we  have  asked  the  Government  to  enforce  the  law  indiscriminately  agaiMt 
all  law-breakers,  and  we  have  failed  to  get  any  favourable  response.  .  .  — 

Macclesfield  Courier y  December  14,  1907. 

LORD  ASHBOURNE’S  SUPPORT. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  February  3,  1908,  Lord  Ashbourne, 
formerly  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  When  Mr.  BirreU  came  into  office  Mr.  Bryce  said  he  left  the  country 

in  a  reassuring  position.  .  .  .  Within  six  months’  time  what  was  the  condition 

of  Ireland  ?  Demoralization,  lawlessness,  intimidation,  outrages  on  property  and 
on  persons — that  was  the  state  of  facts  which  had  to  be  grappled  with. 

If  in  an  English  county  cattle-drives  were  going  on  as  they  were  in  Ireland,  would 
any  Home  Secretary  be  allowed  to  hold  office  for  a  week,  who  tolerated  that  state 
of  things  ?  .  .  .  What  did  they  find  now  ?  That  the  King’s  writs  could  not 

be  served,  and  that  postmen  who  w'ere  known  to  have  them  were  in  danger.  .  .  . 

The  County  of  Meath,  one  of  the  quietest  counties  in  Ireland,  sparsely  populated 
with  no  congestion  .  .  .  was  now  one  of  the  most  disturbed  parts  of  Ireland, 

because  the  Government  would  not  act,  but  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  the  law  wms 
paralyzed,  and  that  they  did  not  mean  business.  .  Why  did  not  Mr. 

Birrell  prosecute  the  leaders  ?  That  no  element  should  be  wanting  in  the 
wretchedness  of  the  position  the  Government  had  deliberately  repealed  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  and  enabled  every  man  in  Ireland  for  a  few  shillings  to  have  a 
firearm  in  his  hand.  He  asked  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  Coercion  Act  ”  applied 
to  a  statute,  every  clause  of  which  had  for  its  object  only  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  compelling  of  people  to  act  as  good  citizens  should  act.  .  •  .” — Times, 

February  4,  1908. 

HIS  MAJESTY’S  IRISH  JUDGES  PROTEST. 

(See  also  p.  44). 

Still  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  were  the  grave  protests  addressed 
to  the  Government  from  the  J udicial  Bench  in  Ireland. 

At  the  Longford  Quarter  Sessions  on  January  20,  1908,  Judge 
Curran  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the  public  to 

the  terrible  state  in  which  I  find  some  portions  of  your  county  at  the  present 
moment.  I  refer  now  to  the  open,  persistent,  and  long-continued  conspiracy 
against  certain  individuals  who  refused  to  be  frightened  by  mob  violence.  In 
October  last,  when  addressing  the  Grand  Jury,  I  referred  to  the  same  state  of 
afiairs  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  authorities  to  put  an 
end  to  this  persecution.  ...  I  find  to-day  that  during  all  these  three  months, 
from  October  to  January,  the  boycotting  and  the  persecution  has  gone  on  un¬ 
checked.  I  see  the  laws  under  which  we  live  are  flouted  and  trampled  underfoot 
and  mob  law  reigns  triumphant.  .  .  .  Experience  tells  me  that  boycotting,  long 
continued  and  persisted  in,  and  as  persistently  resisted,  has  invariably  led  to  serious 
crime  and  outrage  and  even  murder.  ...  Let  us  hope  that  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  authorities  will  step  in  and  extend  to  these  persecuted  people,  not  mercy, 
but  common  justice,  and  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled  at  the  hands  of 
the  law.  .  .  — /mA  January  21,  1908. 

In  Sligo  on  March  7,  1908,  Mr.  Justice  Wright  said  : — 

“ .  .  .  The  only  law  respected  or,  at  least,  not  respected,  but  the  only 
law  feared  and  obeyed  was  the  law,  not  of  the  land,  but  of  the  United  Irish 
League.  .  .  .” — Irish  hide/pendent,  March  9,  1908. 

In  Longford  on  Jime  15,  1908,  Judge  Curran,  addressing  the  Grand 
Jury,  said  : — 

“ .  .  .  The  test  of  the  measures  used  by  the  Government  in  putting  down 
cattle-driving  is  shown  In  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  good  results.  .  .  . 
The  position  of  the  authorities  in  reference  to  cattle-driving  is  very  strange,  and 
tends  to  demoralize  and  dishearten  almost  everyone  connected  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  It  not  only  disheartens  Resident  Magistrates,  but  it  must  demora¬ 
lize  the  police.  .  -  .  There  is  a  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament* — part  of  the 


•  Crimes  Act;  sectlou  2.  sub-sectloa  3. 
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law  of  the  land — which  if  made  use  of  would  be  more  powerful  than  a  more  recent 
Act  which  is  availed  of.  .  .  .  It  not  only  gives  power  to  bind  to  the  peace,  but 

to  imprison,  and  it  was  passed  to  meet  cases  like  this  crime  of  cattle-driving!  If 

that  section  were  availed  of  there  would  be  an  end  to  cattle-driving/’ — Irish  Times 
June  16,  1908.  ' 

In  Dublin,  in  the  Land  Judge’s  Court,  on  July  14,  1908,  Mr. 
Justice  Ross  said  : — 

“ .  .  .  Leniency  beyond  all  precedent,  and,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  all 
reason,  has  been  tried,  and  has  absolutely  failed.  It  is  right  to  let  them  (the 
Government)  know  that  this  leniency  is  now  interpreted  as  imbecility,  cowardice, 
and  connivance.  .  .  .  There  is  a  plain  remedy  before  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities  not  requiring  any  proclamation  under  the  Crimes  Act.  .  .  ,  The 

authorities  have  no  more  right  to  suspend  this  law  than  they  have  to  suspend  the 
laws  relating  to  larceny  or  any  other  crime.  .  .  Irish  Times,  July  15,  1908. 

In  opening  the  Galway  Assizes  on  July  20,  1908,  Mr.  Justice 
Kenny  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  I  can,  perhaps,  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  authorities  to 

apply  this  procedure  (the  Crimes  Act)  so  long  as  there  was  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  improvement ;  but  they  have  had  a  fair  trial,  and  they  have  been  found  wanting. 
In  every  coun^  where  I  have  presided  as  Crown  Judge  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
police  that  ‘  binding  to  the  peace  ’  has  resulted  in  complete  failure,  and  that  it 
was  only  bringing  ridicule  on  the  administration  of  justice.  .  .  — Irish 

Times,  July  21,  1908. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division  in  Dublin  on  July  23,  1908,  Mr. 
Birrell  s  habitual  evasions  in  Parliament  received  a  stinging  reproach 
from  Mr.  Justice  Boyd,  who  said  : —  ° 

“  -  .  .  I  do  not  care  what  is  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Statements 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  people  off  a  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  existing 
in  the  country.  The  whole  state  of  society  is  demoralized  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  .  .  Times,  July  24,  1908. 


UNIONIST  DENUNCIATION  AND  MINISTERIAL  DEFENCE. 

The  voice  of  Unionism,  though  silenced  as  far  as  possible  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  Government,  had  meanwhile  made  itself  heard  in  Great 
Br^am.  In  a  speech  in  London  on  July  9, 1908,  Sir  E.  H.  Carson,  K.C., 
M.P.,  said  : — 


fhA  ®'*''^**  before  this  assemblage  as  a  man  who  has  abrogated 

the  functions  of  Government  for  the  sake  of  political  opportunity.  He  is,  as  he 
^  the  apostle  of  anarchy  in  Ireland — and  1  say  that  as  deliberately 
J^y  10^190^^  anything  in  public  in  this  country.  .  .  ---Standard, 

\T  Commons  on  July  30,  1908,  the  Unionist  leader, 

11  upon  the  Government’s  repeated  refusals 

to  allow  facilities  for  a  debate  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  said 

««■ .  the  amount  charged  to  local  rates  in  respect  of  extra  police 

3  little  over  £1,000.  In  1908  it  amounted  to  over  £12,000.*  The 

...  ^  used  to  maintain  the  law  is  also  growing,  simply  because  he 

conntr^ii  use  the  povrers  of  the  law  Xch  the  legislation  of  the 

^e  both  r^nrrrlm^ >  *'’®  "unber  of  police 

®  Simultaneously  increasing  and  the  impunity  of  the  ofiender 

18  _  “^'^™J"‘e^notonou8  fact  in  every  disturbed  coimty  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Birrell,  in  reply,  confessed  that : — 

able  i'ncre^'*in  months  there  had  been  a  lament- 

as  that  went.  ^  results  of  his  administration  so  far 

of  the  oolice  in  coAspnn.n^  enormously  to  increase  the  number 

populat^  country.  }  .  Juiy^3®f  1908**“®  sparsely 


•  See  Table;  No.  11. 
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In  Dublin  on  October  8,  1908,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (M.P.  (R.) 
for  vS.  Tyrone  till  1910,  when  he  was  defeated,  but  retained  office) 
Vice-President  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  said  : — 

.  The  Government  refuse  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  Coercion  Act 

They  endeavour  to  reach  the  causes  of  the  disorder  and  to  deal  with  these.  .  .  . 

Just  as  we  get  to  the  source  of  the  disorder  and  deal  with  it,  as  we  have  been  doing 
for  these  past  few  years,  so  do  we  succeed  in  securing  peace.  .  .  — Freeman's 

Journalt  October  9,  1908. 

The  success  of  the  Government,  so  far,  could  hardly  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  brilliant  ! 

In  Dublin  on  October  2,  1908,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  M.  Campbell, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  said 

“.  .  .  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  a  statement  which  ought  to  be  more 

humiliating  to  any  man  with  any  sense  of  principle  or  duty  or  morality  than  the 

statement  made  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  on  Sept.  9,  1908,  that  unless  the  present 
Government,  who  had  crawled  on  its  knees  to  his  party  so  often  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  three  years,  gave  him  and  his  party  all  the  legislation 
that  they  wanted  in  the  coming  session  he  would  make  Ireland  ungovernable.*  If 
you  allow  the  country  for  three  years  to  remain  ungoverned,  the  transition  to  its 
becoming  ungovernable  is  very  short  and  very  simple,  and  the  Irish  Executive, 
who  during  the  last  three  years  have  violated  their  constitutional  duty  by  claiming 
the  right  to  discriminate  between  persons  all  equally  guilty,  and  to  select  for  vin¬ 
dictive  prosecutions  the  miserable  labourer,  the  corner-boy,  or  the  poor  farmer, 
who,  under  the  persuasion  and  the  intimidation  of  the  United  Irish  League,  has  gone 
forth  at  their  request  to  commit  a  crime,  while  the  man  who  has  ordered  and 
planned  the  crime  is  allowed  to  go  scot  free — I  say  that  that  is  revolting  to  our 
sense  of  justice  ;  it  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  of  all  civilization,  because  once  the  public  comes  to  think  that  there  is  one  law 
for  an  Irish  Nationalist  member  of  Parliament  and  a  wholly  different  law  for  the 
poor  peasant  or  the  humble  labourer,  then  away  with  all  respect  for  such  law  as 
that.  .  .  .” — Irish  Times,  Octobers,  1908. 

EVEN  HOME  RULERS  DENOUNCE  “  BIRRELLISM.” 

How  “  Birrellism  had  earned  the  contempt  even  of  Home  Rulers 
was  proclaimed  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Irish  Catholic  of  October  31, 
1908,  which  said  : — 

“  It  can  scarcely  be  argued,  even  by  their  most  devoted  supporters,  that  the 
Government  have  manifested  anything  like  a  correct  x)€rception  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  .  .  .  We  are  no  advocates  of  coercion,  but  we  emphatically  say  that 

it  was  a  piece  of  astounding  folly  to  repeal  the  Peace  Preservation  AcLf  -  -  . 
At  Riverstown,  according  to  the  daily  press,  scenes  are  being  witnessed  similar 
to  those  we  occasionally  read  of  being  enacted  in  the  Balkans,  ...  A 
virtually  disarmed  police  w^ere  little  more  than  helpless  spectators  of  deeds  of 
vilest  brigandage,  while  Birmingham  small-arms  and  rifles  have  been  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  every  gombeen-man’s  shop.  .  .  .  We  unhesitatingly  say 

that  tlie  policy  or  legislation  which  rendered  possible  the  creation  of  such  a 
situation  as  this  is  simply  immoral.  .  . 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  October  21,  1908,  Lord  Macdonnell, 
who  had  accepted  a  peerage  on  retiring  from  the  Under-Secretaryship 
in  Dublin  Castle,  said  : — 

.  .  .  He  did  not  in  all  respects  subscribe  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  crime  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  a  more  sharp  method 
of  treatment  for  those  who  instigated  cattle-driving  would  have  produced  better 
results.  .  .  ."-—Ttw&s,  October  22,  1908. 

A  remarkable  statement  coining  from  a  pronounced  Home  Ruler, 
and  one  who  had  until  so  recently  been  associated  ^\'ith  the  Irish 
Administration. 


*  See  p.  56. 
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A  BELATED  DISPLAY  OF  COURAGE. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  (1908)  the  Government,  while  still 
evading  the  application  of  the  recognized  “  Coercion  ''  Acts,  had 
been  obliged,  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion  no  less  than  the  force  of 
circumstances,  to  take  some  tentative  steps  towards  redressing  the 
existing  evil.  They  had  already  resurrected  the  two  ancient  statutes 
of  Edward  III.  and  William  IV.,  in  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  “  coercion,"'  and  under  these  laws  they  now  sought 
to  attain,  or  make  a  show  of  attaining,  the  objects  which  the  Crimes 
Act  and  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  were  design^  summarily  to  achieve. 
The  Chief  Secretary,  nevertheless,  still  continued  to  profess  his  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  “  ordinary  law." 

EIGHT  COUNTIES  “  PROCLAIMED.” 

It  will  be  remembered  (see  p.  49)  that  on  August  27,  1907,  Mr. 
BirreU  had  proclaimed,"  under  an  Act  of  William  IV.,  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Roscommon,  and  King's  Coimty. 
On  June  12,  1908,  further  proclamations  were  issued  declaring  the 
counties  of  Sligo  and  Westmeath  to  be  “in  a  state  of  disturbance 
and  requiring  an  additional  establishment  of  police."  Thus  eight 
coimties,  in  all,  were  now  “  proclaimed."  (See  Table  No.  12.) 

CATTLE  DRIVING  IN  22  COUNTIES. 

But  in  a  reply  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  3, 
1908,  Mr.  BirreU  announced  that,  outside  the  eight  counties  then  al¬ 
ready  “  proclaimed,"  cattle-driving  had  taken  place  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year-and-a-half  in  fourteen  other  counties,  namely,  Cavan,  Cork, 
Donegal,  Dublin,  Kerry,  Kildare,  Limerick,  Louth,  Mayo,  Meath, 
Queen's  County,  Tipperary,  Tyrone,  and  Waterford.  (See  Table  No.  9.) 


A  CHECK  TO  INTIMIDATION  AT  LAST  ! 

The  next  step  was  directed  to  the  checking  of  the  dissemination 
of  the  intimidatory  edicts  of  the  “  League  "  through  the  channels  of 
the  Nationalist  press  ;  and  a  reference  to  the  tabled  statistics  of  boy¬ 
cotting  (Table  No.  8)  will  show  that  even  this  slight  and  belated  exer¬ 
cise  of  authority  had  an  immediate  effect. 

Police  officials  on  October  29,  1908,  w^aited  on  Mr.  J.  Tully,  a 
Nationalist  ex-M.P.,  in  the  office  of  The  Roscommon  Heraldy  and  read 
a  wrdten  notice  to  him  stating  that  the  attention  of  the  Government 
had  been  ffirected  to  the  publication  of  resolutions  criminally  libelling 
ovTiers  of  grazing  lands  and  other  persons,  and 
that  if  these  publications  were  repeated  after  this  notice  a  Govern¬ 
ment  prosecution  would  follow  :  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
da:^^^mUar  warnings  w^ere  conveyed  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Hayden,  P.  M'Hugh, 
d.  O  Donnell,  and  J.  P.  Farrell,  all  being  Nationalist  M.P.'s  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  newspapers  circulating  in  the  Midlands  and  West  of  Ireland. 

JVlr.  rarrell,  M.P.  (to  depart  from  chronological  sequence  for  the 
moment),  j^rsisting  in  publishing  the  edicts  of  the  “  League  "  in  his 
Leader,  was  eventually  summoned  on  December  15, 
1  to  give  security  for  good  behaviour,  was 

committed  to  prison  for  six  months  on  December  22.  Parliament 
prorogued  on  the  previous  day,  the  fact  that  Mr.  BirreU 
^  postpone  this  display  of  courage  until  he  was  beyond 
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the  reach  of  a  Nationalist  attack  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the 
subject  of  general  remark.  (See  also  p.  49). 

The  comment  of  the  Nationalist  leader,  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P., 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Farrell  on  December  25,  1908,  was  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  Government  are  pledged,  as  no  men  ever  were,  not  to  employ  coercion, 
and  yet,  in  a  purely  political  (sic)  matter,  they  have  not  scrupled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  antiquated  Statute  of  Edward  III.,  which  neither  they,  nor  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment,  dare  use  in  Great  Britain,  against  the  public  Press  or  a  political  opponent. 

.  .  — Freeman's  Journal^  D^ember  29,  1908. 

ACTION— AFTER  THREE  YEARS! 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  administration  of  justice  had  been 
reduced  to  a  farce  by  the  breakdown  of  the  system  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  “  chain  of  terror  had  become  so  complete  that,  not  only  did  the 
police  find  it  very  difficult  to  procure  witnesses  courageous  enough  to 
give  evidence  in  open  court,  but  it  had  become  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  from  any  ordinarily -constituted  jury  a  verdict  in  accordance 
w  ith  the  facts. 

“  League  terrorism  has  brought  about  this  impasse  before  in 
Ireland  ;  and  there  are  rciidy  means  of  dealing  with  it  under  the 
Statutes  of  the  realm.  But  w  hen,  in  former  times,  in  order  to  maintain 
justice,  Unionist  Governments  have  found  themselves  forced  to  change 
the  venue  of  trials  or  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  tw^elve  men  free  from 
either  prejudice  or  intimidation  should  enter  the  jury-box,  the  Radicals 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  troop  into  the  division-lobbies  of  the 
House  of  Commons  witli  their  Nationalist  allies  and  to  join  in  their 
execrations  at  the  alleged  iniquity.  We  may  quote,  from  The  Scots- 
man  of  December  19,  1908,  a  contemporary  account  of  w^hat  now 
occurred  : — 

.  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  has  been  forced,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  to  do  as  his  predecessors  did,  and  to  order  jurors  to  ‘  stand  by  * 
who  were  known  to  be  prejudiced.  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  protest  that  he  has 
taken  every  precaution  against  jurors  being  ordered  to  stand  aside  on  account  of 
their  politics  or  their  religion.  Only  the  Nationalist  allies  of  the  Government 
accuse  him  of  doing  otherwise.  But  it  must  bo  remembered  that  Unionist  law 
officers  protested  quite  as  strongly  against  such  accusations.  The  difference  is 
that,  while  formerly  Mr.  Cherry’s  own  party  joined  in  the  cry  against  ‘jury¬ 
packing,’  now  they  are  perforce  dumb. 

“  The  necessity  of  exercising  tho  power  possessed  by  the  Crown  is  shown  by  the 
Attorney-Generars  disclosures  as  to  what  he  calls  an  ‘  organized  attempt  by 
personal  visits  to  persons  summoned  on  the  jury  panel  to  prejudice  them  against 
the  case  for  the  prosecution.’  .  .  No  sensible  person  will  say  that  the 

Attorney-General  has  done  more  than  his  duty. 

“  But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  when  Unionist  law  officers  did  their  duty  In 
simllarcircumstances  they  were  maligned  alike  by  Nationalists  and  Liberals.  .  . 

Every  one  who  knows  Ireland  knows  what  is  meant  by  the 
“  organized  attempt ''  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cherry  ;  and  the  imm^iate 
outburst  of  indignation  among  tlie  “  Leaguers  w  ould  have  sufficed  to 
remove  any  possible  doubts  on  that  score. 

Tlie  venue  of  the  Connaught  Winter  Assizes  w^as  changed  to  Limerick, 
i.e.,  outside  the  Province  altogether,  and,  as  a  result,  many  convictions 
for  agrarian  offences  were  at  last  obtained,  the  sentences  being,  if  not 
drastic,  at  least  of  a  deterrent  nature. 

—AND  THE  RESULT. 

In  Limerick  on  December  10, 1908,  Mr.  Justice  Kenny  concluded 
the  Assizes  by  sentencing  ten  prisoners,  convicted  of  unlaw^ful  assembly 


and  riot  in  connection  \vith  the  delivery  of  mails  (three  being  District 
Councillors  and  two  United  Irish  League  secretaries)  to  six  months'  hard 
labour  and  three  additional  months  in  default  of  bail ;  twelve  prisoners, 
found  guilty  of  cattle-driving  near  Tulsk,  Co.  Roscommon,  to  three 
months'  hard  labour  and  binding  to  the  peace  for  a  further  three 
months ;  twelve  prisoners,  convicted  of  unlawful  assembly,  riot,  and 
wounding  (one  being  vice-president  of  a  District  Council),  to  fourteen 
months'  hard  labour,  ^rith  an  additional  three  months'  bail.  In  a 
number  of  other  cases  of  Whit-eboy  offences,  shooting,  etc.,  sentences 
of  three  to  six  months'  hard  labour  were  imposed.  A  significant  mark  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  was  his  Lordship's  concluding  tribute  to  the — 

“  courage,  honesty,  and  sense  of  justice  displayed  by  the  jurors  of  the  City  of 

Limerick.” — The  TimeSy  December  11,  1908. 

Thus  at  last  Mr.  Birrell  and  his  legal  advisers  had  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  what  in  a  Unionist  administration  would  have  been  denounced 
as  “  coercion  "  ;  and,  in  effect,  to  “  eat  their  own  words."  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  most  of  the  cases  tried  at  Limerick  would  never  have  arisen 
but  for  the  supineness  of  the  Government.  The  licence  allowed  to 
boycotting,  intimidation,  cattle -driving,  and  other  offences ;  the 
abortive  trials  before  juries  whose  determination  not  to  convict  was 
knoAVTi  beforehand  to  every  one ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Executive  to  use 
their  statutory  powers  had  led  to  a  widespread  belief  that  the  law 
could  be  defied  with  impunity.  The  “  League  "  was  aghast,  even  at 
this  small  and  partial  interference  with  its  dictates.  But  from 
thousands  of  peaceable  but  persecuted  Irishmen  there  rose  up  a  sigh 
of  profoimd  relief  that  the  Government  had  been  persuaded  at  length, 
even  imder  the  most  humiliating  circumstances,  to  make  a  beginning 
with  the  restoration  of  order  and  justice. 

THE  BRIBE  OF  LEGISLATION. 

We  must  retrace  our  steps  a  little  at  this  point  to  make  a  brief 
reference  to  one  factor  which  cannot  be  omitted  from  our  consideration 
of  the  progress  of  disorder  in  Ireland.  The  details  of  the  land  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Radical  Government  are  dealt  with  under  another 
heading  (see  p.  76).  Here  we  may  recall  the  humiliating  threat  whereby 
Mr.  John  Redmond  (see  p.  56)  had  exacted  from  Mr.  Birrell  the 
promise  of  a  Land  Bill  during  the  present  session  "  (i.e.,  of  1908). 
The  incitements  of  Mr.  Redmond's  colleagues  (see  pp.  55  and  56)  had 
spurred  the  law’-breakers  and  cattle-drivers,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
deliberate  suggestion  that  the  Government  were  in  sympathy  w  ith  their 
efforts,  and  that  the  more  violently  they  disturbed  the  peace,  the  more 
satisfactory  to  their  hopes  w^ould  be  the  Bill  promised  by  Mr.  Birrell. 

The  degrading  circumstances  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Birrell's 
attempt  at  land  legislation  w^ere  well  matched  with  the  character  of 
his  administrative  efforts.  At  the  point  of  Mr.  Redmond's  bayonet 
a  Land  Bill,  containing  far-reaching  and  revolutionary  proposals,  was 
actually  introduced  to  a  House  of  Commons,  already  labouring  under 
an  impossible  burden  of  ill-considered  legislative  measures,  on  November 
23  !  It  w^as  read  a  second  time  on  December  8,  and  w  ithdi’awm  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Birrell  having  undertaken  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
introduced  and  take  precedence  in  the  Session  of  1909.  Its  raison 
d'etre  was  immortalized  in  the  phrase  of  its  author — “  You  have  got  to 
choose  between  the  cattle  and  the  people."* 


House  of  Commons;  November  23, 1908. 
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The  performance  was  as  shameless  a  piece  of  “  window-dressing  '' 
as  could  be  imagined.  Mr.  Redmond's  fiat  had  to  be  obeyed.  That 
was  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
measure  was  immaterial,  for  the  Bill  and  a  definite  promise  of  its 
re-introduction  were  all  that  was  required  to  keep  the  flames  of 
disorder  alight  in  Ireland. 

“THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  CATTLE-DRIVERS.” 

Mr.  BiiTeH’s  Bill,  abortive  as  it  was,  set  the  seal  upon  the  work 
of  the  “  League."  Throughout  the  disturbed  districts  it  was  hailed 
as  “  the  triumph  of  the  cattle-drivers." 

Mr.  Ginnell,  in  a  letter  to  The  Midland  Reporter  of  December  3, 
1908,  wrote  : — 

“  .  .  .  Our  power  to  amend  it  (the  Bill),  our  ability  to  have  it  passed  in 

reasonable  time  next  year,  and  its  value  when  passed,  all  depend  on  the  number  of 
hazels  in  effective  condition,  and  the  firmness  and  frequency  with  which  they  are 
wielded.  Encouragement  is  no  longer  necessary  for  young  men  who  have  grasped 
the  situation.  The  only  restraint  1  desire  to  impose  upon  them  is  greater  care  in 
maturing^their  plans,  so  as  always  to  be  operating  in  one  part  of  the  country  while 
the  police  are  engaged  in  a  wild-goose  chase  in  another  part.  When  the  young 
men  of  one  district  are  closely  pressed,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  of  another  district 
to  relieve  the  pressure.  We  have  ranching  throttled.  If  we  do  not  kill  it  this 
winter  it  is  our  own  fault.  I  am  trying  to  amend  the  BiU,  but  it  is  the  young  men 
with  their  hazels  that  alone  can  get  amendments  enact^.” 

On  December  8,  1908,  The  Irish  Times,  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Birr  branch  of  the  United  Irish  League  at  Birr, 
said  : — 

“  Mr.  M.  Dooley,  who  presided,  said  the  Land  Bill  was  just  what  the  cattle- 
drivers  had  fought  for,  and  no  one  had  a  better  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  it 
than  the  cattle-drivers  themselves. 

“  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  the  Bill  to  be  a  triumph  for  the  policy 
of  cattle-driving.” 

On  December  9,  1908,  The  Freeman^ s  Journal,  the  leading  organ  of 
Nationalism  and  the  “  League,"  welcomed  its  opportunity  by  declar¬ 
ing 

“It  (the  Bill)  deserves  welcome  and  acceptance.  Mr.  Birrell  is  evidently 
determined  to  persevere  with  his  task,  and  now  is  the  time  to  ‘  give  Mr.  Birrell  a 
chance.’  .  . 

DISORDER  CONTINUED  IN  1909. 

The  year  1909  opened  with  dark  prospects  for  the  loyal  and  law- 
abidmg  inhabitants  of  the  disturbed  districts.  The  Government  had, 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  60-62),  taken  some  tentative  and  belated 
steps  towards  repressing  tlie  terrorism  of  the  “  League  ”  ;  and  these 
were  not  without  their  mitigating  effect.  Among  the  cattle-drivers, 
moreover,  in  view  of  the  promised  expedition  of  a  Land  Bill  embody¬ 
ing  compulsory  expropriation,*  there  was  evidence  of  a  willingness 
to  sty  their  hand— on  terms  !  Mr.  Birrell’s  humiliation  was  made 
complete  by  the  loudly-proclaimed  declarations  of  some  of  his  task¬ 
masters  that  he  should  be  “  given  a  chance.”  But  the  evil  had  gone 
too  far  to  be  checked  in  a  day  or  by  half-measures  upon  the  part  either 
of  the  Government  or  the  directors  of  tlie  “  League.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Its  own  culpable  inaction  had  crippled  the  Executi%'e  and 
brought  the  law  of  the  land  into  contempt.  The  year  was  still  youne 
when  tlie  murder  of  Constable  Goldrick  at  Craughwell  (see  p.  54) 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  country.  It  was  the  natural 
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climax  of  long-continued  Government  neglect  (see  p.  43).  But  over 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  “  the  threat  of  outrage/^  as  Mr.  Balfour 
said  (see  p.  51),  was  sufficient.  The  machinery  of  terror  was  working 
with  horrible  and  silent  efficiency.  We  need  not  amplify  the  story 
which  is  told  only  too  eloquently  in  the  tables  which  appear 
on  pp.  90-96.  It  is  enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  these  records,  grave 
as  they  are,  give  no  real  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  physical  and  mental 
agony  inflict^  upon  thousands  of  His  Majesty^s  subjects  by  the  bullies 
of  the  “  League  ;  and  to  append  some  citations  from  contemporary 
speeches  and  writings  which  are  in  themselves  an  index  of  the  course 
of  events. 

THE  PRICE  OF  PEACE. 

'Mr.  D.  Sheehy,  M.P,  (N.),  signalized  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 
with  a  speech  at  Boardsmill  in  w’hich  he  said  : — 

“ .  .  .  Twelve  months  ago  he  recommended  to  them  that  there  was  one 

method,  and  only  one,  left  to  the  people  to  compel  the  owners  of  the  untenanted 
lands  to  sell,  and  the  grazier  to  cease  taking  the  lands  on  the  eleven  months* 
system  and  that  was  to  'drive  the  cattle.’  Since  then  a  Bill  had  been  introduced 
in  Parliament,  and  they  had  pledges  from  the  Government  that  that  Bill  was  to  be 
one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  shall  be 
driven  through  the  House  of  CJommons  and  through  the  House  of  Lords.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  time  cattle -driving  would  be  injudicious.  ...  A  Bill  was  about 
to  be  introduced  by  which  these  lands  would  be  cicquired,  compulsorily  and  by 
legal  action,  from  the  ranch-owners.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  take 
illegal  action  when  the  legal  course  was  about  to  be  ratified.  .  .  .  But  if  the 
Bill  does  not  pass,  he  would  come  there  again  and  tell  them  to  drive  the  cattle. 
.  .  — Irish  Times,  January  2,  1909. 

A  few  days  later  at  Strokestowm,  on  January  6,  1909,  Mr.  Sheehy 
said  : — 

“ .  .  .  Unless  the  Irish  people  got  their  rights  they  would  have  hot  times 
yet  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  His  advice  was  ;  ‘  Never  leave  up  the  stick  ;  never  leave 
up  their  weapons  till  they  had  Ireland  free.’  .  .  — Irish  IndeperiderU, 

January  8,  1909. 

About  this  time  a  ^een  poster  had  been  issued  announcing  a 
United  Irish  League  meetiog  at  Delvin,  Co.  Westmeath,  which  stated, 
under  the  headlines,  “Ireland  for  Irish, “Smash  the  Ranches,'' 
“  People  vers^is  Bullocks,"  that  Messrs.  J.  Dillon,  L.  Ginnell,  T.  M. 
Kettle,  and  other  Nationalist  M.P.'s  had  been  invited,  through  the 
National  Directory  of  the  League,  to  be  present  and  to  speak. 

SELF-CONDEMNED  ! 

The  debatos  on  the  Address  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  last 
gave  the  Opposition  an  opportunity  of  bringing  a  formal  indictment 
against  the  Government. 

The  woi^t  condemnation  of  the  Irish  Administration  was,  perhaps, 
the  Ministerial  defence  as  presented  by  Lord  Crewe  (R.)  in  an  amazing 
speech  in  the  House  ot  Lords  on  February  16,  1909.  In  reply  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  had  remarked  upon  the  omission  from  tlie  Address 
of  any  allusion  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  Lord  Crewe  said 

.  •  *  •  Our  reference  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  from  our  point  of  view, 

consists  of  the  announcement  of  our  intention  to  bring  in  an  Irish  Land  Bill.  .  .  • 

It  18  pmectly  true  that  Ireland  was  in  a  peaceful  condition  when  we  (the  Iladicals) 
1*^’  ,  ^  always  make  Ireland  peaceful  for  a  time  by  bribing  it, 

and  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  these  bribes  was  the  Irish  Land  BiU  of  1903.  .  .  •” 

This  unworthy  attempt  to  belittle  the  beneficent  and  constructive 
Wyndham  Act  is  sufficiently  countered  by  the  testimony  of 
Lord  Crewe  s  oAvn  political  associates  and  allies  (see  p.  73).  Lord 
Crewe  proceeded  : —  v  x  / 
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«  It  is  really,  I  submit,  fatuous  to  say  that  because  there  is  more  crime  in 
Ireland  it  is  worse  governed,  and  because  there  is  less  crime  it  is  better 
governed.  .  .  .  The  very  reason  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  Crimes  Act  is 

because  we  believe  it  is  a  rotten  weapon.  As  regards  intimidation,  I  have  always 
shared  the  view  that  well-organized  intimidation  cannot  be  checked  by  law.  I 
know  no  method  of  checking  it  by  the  application  of  the  most  drastic  coercion. 
That  may  be  an  unhappy  admission  for  a  Government  to  make.  .  .  — The 

Times f  February  17,  1909. 

MR.  BALFOUR’S  SCATHING  CRITICISM. 

While  Lord  Crewe  was  thus  propounding  to  the  Lords  his  astonish¬ 
ing  view  of  the  ‘  ‘  fatuity  of  connecting  crime  with  bad  government, 
the  Unionist  leader  was  almost  simultaneously  presenting  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  view  more  generally^accepted. 

“ .  .  .  It  is  plain,  elementary,  and  axiomatic,”  said  Mr.  Balfour,  “  that 

the  Government  is  bound  to  use  the  powers  it  has  at  its  disposal  for  the  protection 
of  the  life  and  property  of  its  citizens.  I  do  not  see  how  the  thing  is  arguable. 
I  have  never  heard  it  argued.  .  Are  we  seriously  to  be  told  that  that 

people  are  to  lose  their  lives  and  their  property,  that  a  man  is  to  drive  six  miles  for 
a  loaf  of  bread  to  keep  himself  alive,  simply  because  the  Chief  Secretary  formerly 
made  imprudent  speeches  ?  Are  we  to  be  informed  not  merely  by  a  Radical 
Government,  but  by  a  Radical  publication  office,  that  this  cult  Of  consistency 
— which  I  do  not  see  in  all  their  actions — is  to  be  carried  SO  far  that,  because  they 
made  certain  speeches,  took  part  in  certain  divisions,  and  resisted  certain  measures 
they  are,  therefore,  not  to  carry  out  the  elementary  duties  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
legislation  of  this  country  for  the  protection  of  the  elementary  rights  of  citizens  ? 
.  .  .  Let  us  go  back  to  some  of  their  other  speeches.  .  .  .  Let  us  go  back 

to  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  speeches  in  1885.  Let  us  go  back  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  speeches  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary  in  1885.  .  .  .  Their 

administration  of  the  government  of  Ireland  in  the  last  few  years  is  the  worst ; 
it  is  the  worst  and  the  greatest  of  all  their  laches.  They  have  never  defended  it. 

.  .  They  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  a  Government  can  commit — 
the  crime  of  not  carrying  out  the  elementary  duties  for  which  Governments  exist” — 
The  Times,  February  17,  1909. 


A  MINISTER  BENEATH  CONTEMPT. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  M.P.,  put  the  case  with  characteristic  blunt¬ 
ness  in  a  speech  in  Marylebone  on  January  29, 1909,  in  w  hich  he  said  : — 

•  As  a  man  who  has  held  high  office  in  Ireland,  I  declare  that  at  the 

present  moment  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  the  gravest  scandal  under  any  Govern- 
ment  of  any  country  that  has  been  seen  in  our  time,  and  is  a  foul  stain  on  the 
British  flag.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Birrell.  He 
is  beneath  contempt  .  .  .  He  is  a  mere  puppet  playing  a  party  game  for 
the  sake  of  the  Irish  votes.  .  .  — Daily  Express,  January  30,  1909. 
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THE  RADICAL  PRESS  OWNS  UP. 

On  February  24,  1909,  The  Daily  News  (R.)  said 

*  •  •  Statistics  show  that  there  is  rather  more  agrarian  crime 

Ireland)  to-day  than  there  was  in  1905.  ...  The  State  of  Ireland  is 

satisfactory.  .  .  .•» 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (R.)  of  the  same  day  admitted 

“ .  .  .  Disorder  exists,  and  it  is  a  serious  problem.  We  have  said  before, 
and  we  continue  to  believe,  that  If  it  had  been  dealt  with  a  little  more  firmly  in  the 
beginning  it  might  not  have  extended  as  it  has.  ...” 


BIRRELL  ADMITS  HIS  FAILURE. 

In  a  speech  at  Cambridge  on  February  27,  1909,  Mr.  Birrell 
acknowledged  his  faUure.  The  Chief  Secretary  said  : — 

Litl «'  ‘*1  I*®*  moment  that  my  administration  has  been 

crownrt  with  compjete  success.  It  has  not.  It  has  failed  in  many  places,  some- 
d^ppointment,  sometimes  to  my  great  regret,  sometimes  when, 
the  whole  truth,  I  m^  have  thought  I  had  not  had  the  full  measure  of 
support  to  which  I  was  entitled.  .  .  Cambridge  Independent,  Match  5, 
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On  March  15,  1909,  the  submissive  Chief  Secretary  re-introduced 
the  legislative  proposals  which  embodied  his  surrender  to  the  “  League.’’ 

DAVITT’S  “  GREAT  DOCTRINE  ”  ! 

Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell,  M.P.  (N.),  once  more  at  large  (see  p  49) 
put  forth  at  Longford,  on  April  11, 1909,  the  following  amazino^  deWe 
of  boycotting  and  intimidation  : — 

•  •  He  wanted  to  ask  if  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  last  27  years  had  not 

this  great  weapon  of  boycotting  to  depend  upon,  where  would  this  (land)  agitation 
have  .  .  .  Ihe  great  apostle  of  tlie  Land  League,  Michael  Davitt,  laid 

down  for  the  people’s  guidance  that  great  doctrine  that  there  was  no  law,  human 
or  divine,  to  compel  a  man  to  speak  to  another  unless  he  wished  himself  to  do  sa 
U  *1  ‘  succeeded  in  putting  a  large  number  of  people 

back  on  the  land.  By  that  constitutional  method  gradually,  slowly  but  surely,  the 
landlord  garrison  was  being  driven  from  the  land.  ...  It  might  be  that  the 
methods  which  they  had  to  adopt  were  not  strictly  such  as  would  commend  them- 
selves  to  I^rd  Chief  Baron  Palles  or  to  Mr.  Judge  Curran,  but  they  were  the  only 

practise.  .  .  ."—Freeman's  Journal,  April  12, 

The  cynical  effrontery  of  this  defence  of  “terrorism”  indicates 
the  use  winch  the  chief  emissaries  of  the  “  League  ”  were  now  con¬ 
fidently  making  of  the  licence  accorded  to  them  by  Mr.  Birrell. 

MR.  J.  E.  REDMOND  RENEWS  HIS  THREAT. 

^  Liverpool  on  March  28,  1909,  the  Nationalist  leader,  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond,  calmly  assured  an  English  audience  ; — 

,  Bill)  does  not  pass  many  men  in  Ireland  will  console  them- 

MuMnmoit  **''"88  Will  becomc  intolerable.  The 

flare"  M  1^'  *'  '"’P®SS'l>le.  .  .  ."—Freeman's  Journal, 

MR.  BIRRELL  WRITHES  UNDER  THE  LASH. 

1^  renewal  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  former  threat  (see  p.  56)  had  a 
remarkable  and  immediate  effect.  Only  two  days  later  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  pronouncement  fell  from  the  invertebrate  Chief  Secretary  in  the 

Mouse  of  Commons  on  March  30,  1909.  Mr.  Birrell  said 

scores  of  measures  which  are  reaUy  vitally  necessary  unless  you 

\T  1^^?  relation  between  Nationalist  menaces  and 

Mr.  Birrell  s  legislative  activities  was  illustrated  ;  and  the  agitators 

Reland'*^*^  ®®Bd  his  words  echoing  to  every  corner  of  disturbed 

A  NEW  WATCHWORD  FOR  THE  “LEAGUE.” 

on  speech  at  Ballinasloo 

on  May  2, 1909,  Mr.  J.  Devlin,  M.P.  (N.),  said 

in  Ireland  *and '  h^"hari'^n«‘‘V®'-?  their  opposition  would  •  raise  hell  ’ 

in  Ireland,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  repeating  that  warning  " 

Freemari  a  J(mrnal, 'hhiy  Zy  6  »  «  warning.  .  .  . 

Bill  ■«  had  “  no  he.sitation  ”  either.  “  The 

BUI,  or  hell  became  the  watchword  of  the  agitators. 

THE  “LEAGUE”  CONGRATULATES  ITSELF. 

member^of°t]h^°nnit^^w"^i^V  I'itzgibbon,  a  prominent 

““  *  United 
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**  In  driving  the  cattle  of!  the  grass  land  they  had  hit  upon  a  very  successful 

weapon  for  bringing  home  to  the  Government  their  determination  to  have  the 
land.  At  present  they  were  giving  their  rulers  a  chance,  but  they  were  carefully 
preserving  their  weapon.  .  .  -** — Irish  Titnes, 'M&rch  29,  1909. 

On  May  23,  1909,  at  Horseleap,  Mr.  P.  McKenna,  the  National 
Director  of  tlie  United  Irish  League  for  South  Westmeath,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  land  war  for  the  splitting  up  of  the  ranches  was  only  in  its 

infancy,  and  the  little  lull  at  present  was  only  to  ti^  to  get  Mr.  Birreirs  Bill  passed, 
especially  the  clause  giving  compulsory  powers  to  the  Commissioners  to  acquire 
untenanted  land  throughout  Ireland.  Unless  the  Government  passed  the  Bill 
with  that  clause  in  it  they  might  build  a  police  barrack  on  every  ranch  in  Ireland, 
for  the  people  would  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  .  .  * — The  Times,  May  21, 1909. 

In  Arklow  on  July  4,  1909,  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  once  more 
renewed  his  menace  : — 


“  If  it  (the  Land  Bill)  be  not  passed,’*  he  said,  “  the  land  war,  and  in  its  most 
aggravated  form,  will  spring  into  life  again.  ...  If  they  want  war,  then  war 
they  shall  have.  .  .  — Freeman's  Journal,  July  5,  1909. 

In  North  Longford  on  June  6,  1909,  Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell,  M.P.,  made 
the  complacent  announcement : — 

“  He  thought  he  could  say  that  in  County  Longford  they  would  have  ‘  hell  * 

if  this  Bill  was  not  passed.  .  .  .” — Irish  Times,  June  9,  1909. 

In  Finea  on  August  I,  1909,  Mr.  P.  McKenna  declared  : — 

Unless  it  (the  Land  Bill)  was  passed  into  law  with  the  compulsory  clauses 
they  would  have  ‘  hell  *  opened  in  the  county,  and  he  was  sure  some  of  the 
bullocks  would  get  roasted.  .  .  .” — Irish  Indeperident,  Augast  2,  1909. 

As  the  Bill  progressed  in  Parliament  under  Mr.  BirreU's 
“  guillotine,"'  the  House  of  Lords  now  came  within  the  purview  of  the 
Nationalist  agitators. 

Mr,  J.  Fitzgibbon,  at  Ballintubber  on  August  22,  1909,  said  : — 

“  So  far  as  Roscommon  was  concerned,  they  had  introduced  their  compulsory 
measures  (i.e.,  cattle-driving)  and  their  tactics  had  been  successful.  .  .  ,  There 
was  scarcely  a  single  untenanted  farm  in  the  County  Roscommon  that  was  not 
waiting  .  .  .  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  What  had  brought  about 

that  state  of  affairs  ?  He  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  it  were 
not  for  cattle-driving  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  exist.  ...  If  the  House 
of  Lords  would  not  pass  the  compulsory  clause  the  people  of  Ireland  would  pass  it 
themselves.  .  .  August  23,  1909. 

Mr.  Redmond,  speaking  at  Waterford  on  September  8,  1909, 
declared  : — 


.  .  .  We  can  pass  a  satisfactory  Land  Bill  for  Ireland  if  we  only  choose. 
We  will  pass  it  on  the  hillsides  of  Ireland.  I  say  to  you  here  to-night,  if  the  land¬ 
lords  are  mad  enough  to  reject  the  Irish  Land  BiU,  I  will  advise  the  Irish  people 
to  take  vigorous  action  this  winter,  and  I  will  not  only  advise  them,  but  I  will  be 
9"  1909  *"  conducting  the  campaign.  .  .  J’-^Irish  Times,  September 

MAKING  READY  FOR  “HELL.*' 

The  final  demonstration  of  Mr.  Birrell's  cowardly  policy  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  “  League  "  was  contained  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Nationalist  party  assembled  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November 
4,  1909.  Ihe  last  clause  of  this  resolution,  which  was  moved  by  Mr 
Redmond,  ran  os  follows  : — 


T  I  *  serious  situation  which  would  at  once  arise  if  the 

action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  appeal  to  the 
branches  of  the  United  Irish  League  at  once  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  their 
organization  so  w  to  be  prepared  to  promptly  deal  with  the  crisis.'*— TAe  Times, 


To  all  who  knew  Ireland,  and  surely  to  those  who  have  read  the 
foregomg  speeches,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of 
that  appeal."  ^ 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION:  THE  IRISH 
UNIVERSITIES  BILL,  1908. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  put  forward  as  a  grievance  that  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  suffered  under  the  lack  of  a  University  suited 
to  their  requirements — a  want  which,  it  was  maintained,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  “  predominant  partner  ''  to  supply. 

The  Unionist  party  have  alwa3’'s  been  desirous  of  meeting,  and, 
in  face  of  the  bitterest  Radical  opposition,  made  many  attempts  to 
meet,  that  grievance.  But,  since  the  British  taxpayer  was  to  be  called 
upon  once  more  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  relief  of  his  Irish 
neighbours.  Unionists  laid  down  two  preliminary  conditions.  They 
demanded,  as  a  basis  of  legislation  :  first,  some  sort  of  agreement 
^  to  the  nature  of  the  University  scheme  among  those  concerned  in 
its  promotion  ;  secondly,  good  evidence  that  the  scheme,  if  carried 
out,  would  be  made  to  work  for  the  real  and  lasting  benefit  of  the 
community. 

These  are  reasonable  conditions.  But,  in  so  far  as  Unionist  efforts  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  basis  for  legislation  have  failed  in  the  past,  they  have 
failed  for  this  reason,  that  these  conditions  have  not  been  satisfied. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  Unionists  have  encountered  in 
the  past,  it  would  be  idle  to  underrate  the  difficulties  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  Radical  party.  If  past  professions  of  responsible  leaders 
could  bind  the  Radical  part^",  here  was  a  case  where  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  debarred  from  any  concession  of  the  sort. 

But  from  the  earliest  moment  of  their  accession  to  power,  and 
still  more  after  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  (by  instal¬ 
ments)  Bill  by  the  Nationalist  Convention  in  Dublin,  the  Radical  party 
had  dangled  large  promises  before  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland  on  this  subject.  Whether  events  in  Ireland  had  really  marched 
so  far  towards  the  satisfaction  of  the  conditions  which  statesmanship 
demands  ^  to  justify  the  step  proposed  by  the  Radical  Government, 
is  a  question  which  time  alone  can  settle.  But,  tom  between  the  con¬ 
flicting  influences  of  their  past  professions  and  their  present  political 
distress,  the  Grovernment  made  ready  to  take  the  plunge.  The 
moral  effert  of  the  eighty  odd  Nationalist  votes  (counting  more  than 
160  on  a  division)  once  more  outweighed  all  other  considerations. 


A  GENERAL  ACQUIESCENCE. 

The  Bill  on  its  first  reading  on  April  1  was  supported  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Unionist  party,  who  were  in  no  way  desirous  of  impeding 
progress  towards  a  solution  of  this  long-standing  difficulty.  It  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Nationalists  a  somewhat  sullen  and  uneasy 
acquiescence,  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  they  had  spent 
the  previous  day  in  trying  to  prove  (on  Mr.  Redmond^s  Home  Rule 
motion  of  March  30),  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  produce  domestic  legislation  acceptable  to  “the  Irish  people.'' 

the  mechanical ''  Radical  majority,  despite  the  Bill's  flagrant 
aehance  of  their  much-advertised  “  consciences,"  meekly  voted  for  it. 


the  fluidity  of  radical  “  CONVICTIONS.’* 

riooi  ^  ^  consciousness  that  it  is  saying  a  good 

Parliament  better  illustrated 
the  amazing  fluidity  of  Radical  “convictions  ” 
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MR.  IBIRYCE  THROWN  OVER. 

*  Shortly  before  he  laid  down  his  office  as  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Bryce 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  in  view  of  the  large  promises  mentioned  above, 
to  give  some  tangible  outlines  of  the  proposed  “  Irish  University.^' 
He  did  so,  with  that  unwonted  confidence  which  a  retiring  Radical 
Minister,  no  doubt,  feels,  and  declared  his  “  lines  "  to  be  the  “  only 
possible  lines.''  His  scheme  was  one  which  included  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  a  general  scheme  of  University  reconstruction  and 
unification. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  PROPOSED. 

Now,  the  first  point  to  note  about  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill  is  that  it 
bore  no  shadow  of  resemblance  to  >Ir.  Bryce's  scheme,  and  ran  counter 
to  the  “  only  possible  lines  "  in  every  way,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  excluding  Trinity  College  from  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
reconstruction. 

The  Bill,  further,  proposed  to  establish  and  endow  in  Ireland,  in 
response  to  the  Roman  Catholic  appeal,  a  University  which  is  Catholic 
in  tone.  Catholic  in  atmosphere,  Catholic  in  every  respect,  and  which 
is  best  described  by  the  name  “  Catholic  University."  Taking  for 
granted  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  represented  the  stronghold  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  might  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  University  as  the  stronghold  of  Ulster  Non¬ 
conformity,  the  Radical  Bill  completed  the  circuit  of  “  denomination- 
alism  "  by  providing  a  separate  Roman  Catholic  University,  with 
constituent  colleges  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Galway. 

In  pointing  out  the  simple  facts  ^vith  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  Unionists  need  not  be  taken  as  in  any  way  quarrelling  with 
the  proposal.  And  the  simple  facts  are  that  the  Radical  party,  who, 
in  England,  had  founded  their  pleas  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Church 
upon  “  conscientious  "  objections  to  the  principle  of  denominational 
education,  deliberately  set  up  and  perpetuated  “denominationalism  ” 
in  a  most  extreme  form  in  Ireland,  More  than  that.  For  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object  in  Ireland,  which  so  grievously  offends  their 
consciences  "  in  England,  they  asked  the  State  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  endowments.  For  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  denomi¬ 
national  system  of  higher  education  in  Ireland  the  Radical  Govern¬ 
ment  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  British  taxpa^^er  fresh  charges 
of  £43,500  for  new  endowments,  and  £210,000  for  building  grants,  of 
which  latter  sum  £150,000  went  to  the  new'  Roman  Catholic  University. 

A  FAINT  STIRRING  OF  THE  “NONCONFORMIST  CONSCIENCE.” 

On  the  second  reading  an  amendment  w'as  moved  and  seconded 
by  two  Radical  members,  Mr.  A.  Hutton  and  Dr.  A.  E.  W.  Hazel,  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

“That  this  Hou^  refuses  to  take  any  steps  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  strength 
of  denominational  interests  in  any  branch  of  education  in  Ireland,  believing  that  the 
interests  of  truth  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  demand  the  maintenance  of  an  entirely 
free  atmosphere,  particularly  in  the  region  of  higher  education,  and  that  this  cannot  be 
secured  on  a  denominational  basis,  and  therefore  declines  to  proceed  further  with  the 
measure.” 

The  amendment,  however,  secured  no  effective  support  from  the 
Radical  legions  w'ho  had  voted  so  loyally  and  so  often  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  Schools  in  England.  The  inference  is  that  while 
your  Radical  Nonconformist  wdll  not  consent  to  the  giving  of  one  penny 
of  rate-aid  to  denominational  education  in  England,  he  will  gladly 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  the  endowment 
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of  denominational  education  in  Ireland.  A  striking  testimony  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  Radical  “  conscience.'' 

THE  POSITION  OF  IRISH  UNIONISTS. 

The  Ulster  members,  voicing  the  opinions  of  constituencies  very 
largely  Nonconformist  in  religion,  were  bound  to  offer  opposition  to 
the  Bill,  as  they  did,  from  the  first.  Religious  divisions  being  so  sharply 
defined  as  they  are  throughout  Ireland,  and  being  also  so  largely 
coincident  vuth  political  divergence,  the  Unionist  representatives 
could  not  fail  to  give  expression  to  the  apprehensions  of  many  whom 
they  represented,  that  these  divisions  and  divergences  might  be  further 
accentuated  by  the  segregation  of  the  y^outh  of  Ireland  in  different 
Universities  of  so  distinctly  denominational  a  type.  But  it  was 
universally  recognised  that  no  compromise  would  be  made  by  the 
Hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

“PRINCIPLES”  FINALLY  ABANDONED. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  2,  1908,  on  the  report  stage  of 
the  Financial  Resolution  of  the  BiU,  a  last  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  the  ardent  Radical  apostles  of  “  undenominationalism  "  to  put 
their  preaching  into  practice.  Mr.  C.  C.  Craig,  the  Unionist  member 
for  South  Antrim,  proposed  to  add,  as  an  amendment  to  the  financial 
provisions,  the  words  : — 

“  Provided  that  no  part  of  the  moneys  authorized  to  be  spent  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  used  or  applied  for  the  purposes  of  denominational  education/’ 

The  official  division  list  (No.  113  of  1908),  which  records  the 
rejection  of  this  amendment,  shows,  as  voting  against  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  names  of  135  Ministerial  and  other  members  of  the  party 
which  denounced  “  denominationalism  "  from  ten  thousand  English 
platforms,  bat  does  not  include  the  names  of  either  Mr.  Birrell, 
ilr.  McKenna,  or  Mr.  Runciman — the  three  Radical  ministers  who  will 
be  remembered  as  specially  identified  with  the  ‘‘  Education  "  policy 
of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Asquith  Ministries. 

In  London  on  June  19,  1908,  at  the  Primitive  Methodists' 
Conference,  the  Rev.  J.  Clifford  said  : — 

“  .  ,  .  In  connection  with  the  Irish  University  Bill,  it  was  said  the  Bill 

could  not  pass  if  the  Pope  of  Rome  objected.  For  himself,  he  hoped  the  Pope 
would  object,  as  he  could  not  help  regarding  the  Irish  University  Bill  as  a  betrayal 
of  Liberal  principles,  and  with  aU  the  strength  of  his  nature  he  was  bound  to  protest 
against  it.  .  .  — Daily  News,  June  20,  1908. 

In  The  Daily  News  (R.)  of  July  24,  1908,  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson,  M.P. 
(R.),  its  Parliamentary  correspondent,  wTote  : — 

“  .  .  .  Liberals  cannot  bo  expected  to  like  the  scheme,  and  in  many  cases 

they  are  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  but  they  accept  it  as  part  Of  the  heavy  price 
Which  has  to  be  paid  for  the  luxury  of  denying  Home  Rule.  .  .  .” 

The  struggle  of  the  Nonconformists  wdth  their  “consciences" 
finally  sank  to  the  level  of  a  mild  controversy  over  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “  undenominational,"  which  they  sought  to  apply  to  the  Bill. 

eventually  passed  all  its  stages,  carrying  with  it,  as  the 
Irish  Universities  Act,  1908,  the  best  hopes  of  Unionists  that  the  end 
so  long  desired,  yet  so  difficult  of  attainment,  might  be  achieved  as  a 
result  of  this  wholesale  recantation  of  Radical  “  principles." 

What  the  Radical  party  have  to  explain  is (1)  If  they 
conscientiously”  hold  to  their  educational  policy  in  England,  how 
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could  they  support  this  measure  for  Ireland  ?  (2)  If  they  “conscien¬ 

tiously  ”  supported  this  measure  for  Ireland,  how  could  they  hold  to 
their  education  policy  in  England  ? 

THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

All  Irish  questions,  as  has  been  stated,  are  closely  bound  up  with 
the  predominant  issue  of  “the  Union  or  Home  Rule"’;  and 
none  more  so  than  the  question  of  the  land.  If  a  sudden  miracle  were 
to  endow  the  deluded  and  disfranchised  peasantry  of  Nationalist 
Ireland  with  their  lost  rights  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  (see  p.  I), 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  views  they  might  express  upon  the  subject  of 
Home  Rule.  Since  vituperation  of  “  British  oppression  ”  and  “  alien 
misrule  ”  is  the  only  kind  of  political  oratory  which  reaches  their  ears, 
the  well-worn  anathemas  would,  no  doubt,  rise  automatically  to  their 
lips.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  beyond  that,  very  many  could 
formulate  any  sort  of  reasoned  conception  of  w^hat  Home  Rule  is  or 
means.  But  as  to  the  “  land-hunger  ”  of  the  Irish  peasantry  there  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever.  It  is  from  the  astute  exploitation  of  that 
“  land-hunger”  that  Separatism  has  gained  all  the  momentum  of  its 
attack  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  much  of 
what  has  gone  before  must  be  read  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
present  section. 

Without  tracing  the  growth  of  the  competition  for  the  lordship  of 
the  soil  through  the  stormy  history  of  past  centuries,  or  even  through 
the  later  “land  wars  ”  organized  by  the  political  mercenaries,  it  will 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  review^  in  outline  the  actual  land  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  United  Parliament. 

“  TENANT-RIGHT” 

By  way  of  preliminary  explanation,  something  must  be  said  of 
that  peculiar  system  of  dual  ownership  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant  w^hich  has  added  such  complication  to  the  already  vexed 
question  of  land-tenure  in  Ireland.  The  origin  of  the  so-called 
tenant-right,”  a  proprietary  interest  on  the  tenants’  part  wffiich 
ancient  custom  had  established  and  w^hich  legislation  w^as  eventually 
destined  to  sanction,  is  descrilx^d  in  the  Report  of  the  Devon  Com¬ 
mission  of  1845,  w4iere  the  follow^ing  reference  w-ill  be  found  on 
pp.  14-15,  to  the  variety  knowm  as  the  “Ulster  custom”: — 

“  It  (tenant-right)  datesfrom  a  very  early  period,  having  probably  sprung  up, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  manner  in  'which 
property  was  generally  granted  and  dealt  with  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Large 
tracts  having  become  the  property  of  public  bodies,  or  of  individuals  resident  at 
a  distance,  the  landlords  were  well  content  to  let  their  farms  to  those  wdio  w'ould 
undertake  their  cultivation  and  entire  management,  reserving  to  themselves  a 
rent  but  making  no  expenditure,  and  exercising  little  interference  with  the  land. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  neither  extraordinary  nor  unreasonable  that  a 
tenant  quitting  a  farm,  either  at  his  own  desire,  or  from  any  difference  with  the 
landlord,  should  obtain  from  his  successor  a  sum  of  money,  partly  in  remuneration 
of  his  expenditure,  and  partly  as  a  price  paid  for  the  possession  of  land  which  the 
new  tenant  would  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring.  From  this  state  of  things 
a  feeling  of  proprietorship  appears  to  have  grown  up  in  the  tenants  which  con¬ 
tinues  in  great  degree  to  the  present  day.”  ^ 

Two  later  definitions  of  the  “  right  ”  itself  still  further  elucidate 
this  salient  feature  of  the  Irish  land  problem.  In  the  case  of  Graliam 
V.  Earl  of  Erne  (Donnell’s  Reports,  p.  405),  Mr.  Blake  laid  down  the 
following  delineation  : — 


“  (1)  The  right  or  custom,  in  general,  of  yearly  tenants,  or  those  deriving 
through  them,  to  continue  in  undisturbed  possession  so  long  as  they  act  properly 
as  tenants  and  pay  their  rents. 

“  (2)  The  correlative  right  of  the  landlord  periodically  to  raise  the  rent,  so 
as  to  give  him  a  just,  fair,  and  full  participation  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
lands  ;  but  not  so  as  to  extinguish  the  tenant’s  interest  by  imposing  a  rack- 
rent. 

“  (3)  The  usage  or  custom  of  the  yearly  tenants  to  sell  their  interest,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  continue  in  possession,  or  if  they  become  unable  to  pay  the  rent. 

“  (4)  The  correlative  right  of  the  landlord  to  be  consulted,  and  to  exercise 
a  potential  voice  in  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  proposed  assignee. 

“  (5)  The  liability  of  the  landlord,  if  taking  land  for  his  own  purposes  from 
a  tenant,  to  i)ay  the  tenant  the  fair  value  of  the  tenant-right.” 

In  the  case  of  McElroy  v.  Brooke,  (16  Law  Reports,  Ireland)  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  A.  M.  Porter,  summarized  the  matter  in  the 
following  dictum  : — 

“The  essentials  of  the  custom  are  the  (tenant’s)  right  to  sell,’ to  have  the 
incoming  tenant,  if  there  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  him,  recognized  by  the 
landlord,  and  to  have  a  sum  of  money  paid  for  the  interest,  and  the  tenancy 
transferred.” 

THE  EARLIER  ACTS. 

In  1793,  under  Grattan’s  Parliament,  a  very  large  number  of  hold¬ 
ings  had  been  created  by  the  Freehold  Votes  Act  of  that  year.  But 
contradiction  was  the  keynote  of  the  legislative  attempts  at  this  period 
to  adjust  the  unsatisfactory  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  which 
were  so  disastrously  retarding  the  economic  development  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1793  was  largely  reversed  by  the  first 
notable  land  measure  passed  after  the  Act  of  Union,  in  the  shape  of 
an  Act  to  amend  and  facilitate  the  Ejectment  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  This 
was  followed  in  1851  by  an  Act  to  facilitate  ejectments  in  cases  of  im¬ 
plied  tenancies  from  year  to  year  under  £50  rental.  The  Act  of  1860 
increased  these  facilities  and  extended  them  to  all  varieties  of  holdings, 
while  seeking  to  place  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  upon  the 
simple  basis  of  contract. 

THE  ACT  OF  1870. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  of  1870,  which 
was  carried  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  administration,  was  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  “  contract  ”  principle  of  the  Act  of  1860.  By  this  Act  the 
“  Ulster  custom  ”  and  similar  “  tenant-rights  ”  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  legally  sanctioned,  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  compensation  for  disturbance  by  his  landlord  a  new  right  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  tenant.  Compensation  to  an  outgoing  tenant  for  im¬ 
provements  during  his  tenure  was  also  established,  and  provision  was 
made  for  Government  advances  of  two-thirds  of  the  purchase -money 
on  loan  in  cases  where  there  was  an  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  sell  and  buy  respectively. 

THE  ACT  OF  1881. 

The  year  1881  marked  a  departure  which  has  profoundly  influenoed 
the  whole  problem  of  the  land  in  Ireland  since  that  date,  and  has, 
indeed,  largely  moulded  the  course  of  all  subsequent  land  legislation.  Mr. 
(^adstone  s  second  great  Act,  of  that  year,  for  the  first  time  interposed 
the  State  as  a  third  party  to  the  bargain  between  the  owner  and  the 
occupier  of  the  land.  By  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Commission  and 

with  authority  to  fix  “  Judicial  rents,”  the  principle  of  free  sale 
and  contract,  as  tetween  landlord  and  tenant,  received  its  death-blow, 
it  IS  too  late  m  the  day  to  argue  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  policy  ; 
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but  it  is  certain  that  all  subsequent  enactments  have  been  but  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  situation  produced  by  its  adoption.  This  Act,  then,  gave 
to  tenants  the  right  to  apply  to  a  Land  Cburt  to  fix  a  “judicial  rent 
subject  to  statutory  conditions  ;  this  rent,  once  fixed,  being  unalter¬ 
able  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  During  that  period  the  Act  provided 
that  a  tenant  could  not  be  disturbed  in  his  occupancy  except  by  his  own 
act.  At  its  expiry  he  was  empowered  to  apply  for  a  further  term 
subject  to  a  revision  of  rent  by  the  Court,  the  landlord  being  debarred 
from  raising  the  rent  when  once  it  had  been  fixed  under  the  Act.  In 
the  common  pliraseology  of  the  time,  the  Act  conferred  upon  tenants 
the  “  three  F's  '' — Fair  Rent,  Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  Free  Sale,  The 
blight  of  dual  ownership  thus  received  its  final  statutory  sanction,  and 
proceeded  to  work  out,  through  years  of  agrarian  havoc  and  economic 
stagnation,  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 

THE  “ASHBOURNE  ACTS.” 

The  above  title,  commonly  applied  to  the  Land  Acts  of  1885  and 
1891,  commemorates  the  part  played  by  a  distinguished  Irish  Unionist 
Chancellor  in  this  next  step  in  Irish  land  legislation.  The  Act  of  1885 
provided  for  the  advancing  to  the  Land  Commission  of  a  sum  of 
£5,000,000  for  land  purchase.  This  amount  was  practically  exhausted 
in  three  years,  and  in  1888  a  further  advance  of  £5,000,000  imder  the 
Act  was  sanctioned.  The  system  adopted  was  that  the  State  advanced 
sums  as  required  to  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  purchase,  subject  to  the 
retention  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  for  a  period  as  a  guarantee 
deposit,  the  tenant  making  himself  liable  for  the  repayment  of  the 
advance  by  annual  instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  49  years. 

The  Act  of  1891  made  further  provision  for  land  purchase  by  the 
creation  of  a  specially  guaranteed  Land  Stock,  bearing  2J  per  cent., 
not  redeemable  for  30  years,  and  exchangeable  for  Consols.  By  this 
Act  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  which  has  done  such  valuable 
work  in  grappling  with  the  agrarian  problem  in  the  congested  districts, 
was  established. 

THE  ACT  OF  1896. 

This  Act  introduced  the  principle  of  a  decadal  reduction  of  the 
annuity  paid  by  the  tenant  purchaser,  and  further  ^rmitted  the  Land 
Commission,  where  they  held  the  security  to  be  sufficient,  to  dispense 
with  the  whole  or  part  of  the  guarantee  deposit  required  by  the  Act 
of  1885. 

THE  ACT  OF  1903. 

The  Wyndham  Land  Act  passed  by  the  Unionist  Gfovemment 
in  1993,  with  the  acclamations  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  was  an  epoch- 
making  incident  in  the  history  of  Irish  land  purchase.  It  opened, 
in  very  truth,  a  new  era  in  the  political  and  social  economy  of  Ireland, 
and  its  effects  ranged  far  beyond  the  confines  of  land  purchase.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  the  “  Round-table  Conference  ”  between  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  landlords  and  tenants  of  the  previous  year,  and  its  provisions 
embodied  the  main  principles  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  by  that 
Conference.  Its  passing  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  successful  states¬ 
manship  in  one  of  the  most  baffling  fields  of  political  controversy. 

Briefly,  the  Act  was  a  tremendous  simplification,  expedition,  and 
facilitation  of  land  purchase.  It  bridged  the  gulf  which  lay  between 
what  the  landlord  could  afford  to  accept  and  what  the  tenant  could 
afford  to  pay  by  a  cash  bonus  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  paid 
to  the  vendor  to  encourage  sales  and  to  recompense  liim  for  incidental 
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losses.  Whereas  holdings  had  been  separately  sold  and  purchased 
Tinder  previous  Acts,  the  landlord  under  this  Act  sold  his  entire  estate 
(with  the  exception  of  his  demesne  lands).  For  the  further  expedition 
of  purchase  a  system  of  so-called  “  zones"'  was  established,  whereby 
holdings  subject  to  a  judicial  rent,  and  sold  at  a  price  the  annuity  on 
which  showed  certain  reductions  of  that  rent,  were  not  submitted 
to  inspection.  The  presumption  in  such  cases  being  that  the  holding 
was  good  security  for  the  annuity,  and  that  the  agreed  price  was 
equitable,  agreements  for  sale  and  purchase  “within  the  zones" 
were  allow  ed  to  go  through  automatically  and  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
The  administration  of  the  Act  was  entrusted  to  a  body  named  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  to  wiiom,  as  an  alternative  to  direct  negotiations, 
the  landlord  might  sell  his  estate,  the  Commissioners  then  re-selling 
to  the  tenants.  The  landlord,  moreover,  w^as  to  be  paid  in  cash,  while 
the  annuity  rate  to  tenant  purchasers  w^as  reduced  to  3J  per  cent, 
of  which  2f  w^as  interest,  and  4  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  repayment 
being  extended  over  a  period  of  684  years.  The  Estates  Commissioners 
were  further  empowered  to  deal  wuth  imtenanted  land,  create  new 
holdings,  enlarge  holdings,  and  reinstate  evicted  tenants. 

From  the  earliest  moment  of  its  operation  the  Act  w^as  assured  of 
its  success  in  promoting  the  development  of  land  purchase  in  Ireland 
upon  a  scale  hitherto  unknown.  (See  Tables  Nos.  1,  2a  and  3.)  The 
success  of  land  purchase  upon  a  comprehensive  scale,  solving,  as  it 
w’as  bound  to  do,  the  “  land-hunger  problem  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  robbing  the  political  agitators  of  their  chief  lever  for  the 
promotion  of  disorder,  was  surveyed  by  the  directors  of  the  “  League  " 
^v^th  ^ave  concern.  But  popular  opinion  was  clearly  against  them 
this  tme,  and  they  had  to  survey  the  amicable  progress  of  “  settle¬ 
ment  betwoen  landlord  and  tenants  with  the  best  grace  and  reticence 
they  could  assume.  Many  members  of  the  Nationalist  party,  however, 
were  bound  to  admit  the  obvious  benefits  of  the  Act. 


HOWE  RULERS  COMMEND  THE  ACT. 


following  are  among  the  most  notable  tributes  to  the  Act 
^livered  at  varioi^s  times  by  prominent  Radicals  and  Nationalists. 
We  have  purposely  selected  the  later  utterances,  rather  than  the 
earlier  expressions  of  commendation,  as  indicating  faith  in  the  principle 
of  the  Act  after  it  had  been  put  to  the  proof  of  several  years' 
experience. 


In  Cork,  on  August  5,  1908,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.  (N.),  bore 
testimony  to  the  remarkable  effects  brought  about  by  the  operation 
of  the  Act  in  a  part  of  the  country  with  which  he  himself  had  been 
familiar.  jVIr.  Healy  said  : — 


IT  there  that  morning  from  a  district  he  had  known  as  a  boy. 

fi!  occupied  by  a  contented  people,  the  reason  for  the 

•  -  •  He  never  saw  such  a 

Inr? Windows  of  the  labourers’  cottages, 
flowpil  farmers.  He  wished  to  see  more 

flowers,  ^  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  great  measure  of  1903 

rlo  ^  attacked.  Was  it  being  attacked  upon  its  merits  ?  Where 

**>0  spawning  bed  of 


than  a  coincidence  that  the  offices  of  the 
to  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  attempt 

profSed  l^ablin.  Mr.  Healy 


He  was  there  to  tell  the  Irish  people  that  unless  they  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  they  would  be  betrayed  and  deserted  by  those  who  should  be  their 
helpers  and  assisters  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  .  .  .  There  was  going  on 

a  great  agitation  of  cattle-driving.  •  .  •  It  was  to  that  pass  the  abettors  of 
Lord  Denman  had  brought  matters.  •  .  -  He  (Mr.  Healy)  wished  to  have 
the  benefits  of  the  great  Act  of  1903  operative  in  the  case  of  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  tenants.” 

In  a  final  denunciation  of  the  tactics  of  the  agitators  and  their 
Press,  Mr.  Healy  said  : — 

“  To  keep  up  that  miserable  system  the  farmers  and  labourers  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  stew-pan  for  another  15  or  20  or  30  years. — Freeman's 
Journal  (N.)»  August  6,  1908. 

In  Watorford,  on  September  9, 1908,  even  Mr.  J .  E.  Redmond,  M.P., 
the  Nationalist  leader,  admitted  : — 

“The  Land  Act  of  1903  .  .  .  accomplished  what  I  would  call  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  any  party  in  this  country  ought  to  be  Freeman's  Journal 

(N.),  September  10,  1908. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  June  22,  1909,  Mr.  Redmond  further 
said  : — 

**  There  were  being  created  all  over  Ireland  innumerable  small  pea^nt 
proprietors.  Already,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity  in  that  country,  and  he  was  convinced  that  in  a  short  space  of 
time  there  would  be  a  general  rise  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land.” — The  Times, 
June  23,  1909. 

On  October  17,  1908,  The  Irish  People,  a  Nationalist  Journal 
voicing  the  opinions  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.  (N.),  said  : — 

“  There  is,  unhappily,  the  completest  certainty  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  kill  the  Land  Purchase  Act  (of  1903).  Mr.  Birrell  has  •  •  • 
shown  that  he  has  consented  to  become  the  tool  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Dillonites 
in  robbing  Irish  farmers  of  the  right  conferred  on  them  by  a  Tory  Government 
.  .  .  .  This  action  of  a  Liberal  Government  is  one  of  the  great  betrayals  Of 

history.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Radical  Westminster  Gazette  of  December  3, 
1908,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.  (N.),  wrote  : — 

“  As  one  who  has  borne  some  odium,  both  in  standing  fast  by  the  Irish 
party’s  engagements  and  in  insisting  upon  fair  play  for  Mr.  Birrell  from  the  cattle- 
drivers  and  ‘  organizers,’  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted,  with  the  deepest  sorrow, 
to  admit  that  .  .  .  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Purchase  Act  of  1903  will  live  in  history 
in  a  very  much  more  formidable  light  than  Mr.  Birrell's  unhappy  proposal  to  repeal 
it” 

In  Ballymoney,  on  April  15,  1909,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.  (R.), 
Vice-President  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture,  referring  to  the 
enormous  rapidity  with  which  purchase  agreements  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Act,  said  : — 

“  Its  success,  in  this  respect,  has  been  abnormal  beyond  all  that  the  most 
sanguine  had  expected.” — Freeman's  Journal,  April  16,  1909. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  tribute  of  all  to  the  Wyndham  Act 
was  that  of  Lord  MacDonnell,  who  will  be  remembered  for  his  some¬ 
what  eventful  tenure,  as  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  of  the  office  of 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle,  in  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Birrell's  new  Land  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  September  28,  1909. 
Although,  since  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  Lord  MacDonnell  has 
not  hesitated  to  criticize  the  laxity  and  inefficiency  of  the  Radical 
administration  in  Ireland,  his  views  are  notoriously  not  those  of  the 
Unionist  party.  A  special  value,  therefore,  attaches  to  his  tribute  to 
Unionist  legislation. 

**  Ho  had  heard,”  said  Lord  MacDonnell,  “  with  surprise  and  great  regret 
remarks  made  during  the  debate  belittling  the  Act  of  1903.  .  .  .  Por  more 
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than  half  a  century  Act  after  Act  was  passed  in  order  to  produce  order  from 
disorder  in  Ireland.  Since  1881  it  had  become  the  accepted  belief  in  Ireland 
that  only  in  an  extension  of  land  purchase  could  a  solution  of  this  long-standing 
difficulty  be  found.  Accordingly  the  Act  of  1903  was  passed,  and  what  had  been 
the  result  ?  Up  to  the  present  time  more  than  £80,000,000  worth  of  land  in 
Ireland  had  passed  from  landlord  to  tenant.  If  they  added  the  £23,000,000  worth 
of  land  sold  under  the  Acts  of  1886  and  1896  it  appeared  that,  as  the  whole  land 
of  Ireland  was  valued  at  considerably  under  £200,000,000,  more  than  half  the 
saleable  land  of  Ireland  had  already  been  sold  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acta 
But  what  was  far  greater  than  that— a  spirit  of  industry,  contentment,  and  loyalty 
had  grown  up  which  was  the  highest  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  land  purchase 
policy  of  1903.  He  had  heard  that  policy  measured  during  the  debate  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  What  pecuniaiy  standard  of  measure  could  they  apply 
to  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  an  entire  people  ?  ** — The  Times,  September  29, 
1909. 

The  tenour  of  these  remarkable  testimonies  from  political  oppon¬ 
ents  of  the  Unionist  party  is  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  land  purchase 
as  indicated  in  the  tabled  statistics  which  will  be  foimd  on  pp.  86-89. 

THE  RADICALS  AND  THE  LAND 
QUESTION. 

The  development  of  a  policy  so  widely  and  variously  commended 
and  so  unmistakably  beneficial  was  a  duty  which,  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  even  a  Radical  Gk)vemment  could  not  shirk.  They  had  not 
only  made  themselves  parties,  in  Opposition,  to  the  concordat  of  1903, 
but  were  bound  by  every  consideration  of  moral  obligation  and  pohticaJ 
sanity  to  further — not  impede — the  progress  of  land  purchase  in  Ire¬ 
land.  It  was  the  latter  course,  nevertheless,  which  they  pursued. 

THE  EVICTED  TENANTS  ACT,  1907. 

Before  considering  Mr.  Birreirs  Land  Bills,  however,  we  must 
briefly  note  the  earliest  important  measure  brought  forward  by  the 
Radical  Gk)vemment.  This  was  the  Evicted  Tenants  Act  of  1907. 
Under  the  Land  Act  of  1903  provision  was  made  for  the  reinstatement 
of  evicted  tenants  as  tenant  purchasers  on  the  sale  of  estates.  The  new 
Bill  was  introduced  in  deference  to  Nationalist  complaints  that  this 
process  was  not  going  forward  rapidly  enough  ;  and  violent  and  drastic 
proposals  were  the  result.  The  House  of  Lords,  however,  intervened 
with  counsels  of  common  sense,  and  as  the  result  of  its  labours  the  Bill 
was  severely  remodelled.  The  number  of  evicted  tenants  to  be  dealt 
with  was  limited  to  2,000,  the  operation  of  the  Act  being  also  limited 
to  four  years.  The  Judicial  Commissioner  was  established  as  the 
authority  in  appeal  on  points  of  value,  and  the  Assizes  or  the  High 
Court  on  points  of  fact  and  law.  The  security  of  the  bona  fide  ‘  ‘  planter '' 
agamst  disturbance  was,  moreover,  guaranteed.  With  these  revisions 
the  Bill  was  shaped  into  the  semblance  of  a  workable  Act,  and  the 
‘‘  League'^  lost  an  instrument  of  fresh  tyranny  which  had  seemed 
almost  within  its  grasp. 

MR.  BIRRELL’S  LAND  LEGISLATION. 

In  ^rher  pages  (see  p.  62)  we  have  seen  why  and  how  Mr.  Birrell  s 
Land  Bills  were  introduced.  In  the  land  purchase  question  he  was 
certamly  faced  with  great  difficulties,  due  both  to  the  deadlock  which 
had  been  reached  under  the  Act  of  1903,  by  its  too  successful  working, 
and  to  the  agrarian  unrest  wliich  the  negligent  administration  of  his 
predecessors  and  himself  had  produced. 
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THE  BLOCK  IN  LAND  PURCHASE. 

Mr.  Birrell’s  task,  as  a  statesman,  was  to  remove  the  block  in  land 
purchase.  What  he  acliieved  was  to  produce,  by»  his  every  adminis¬ 
trative  and  legislative  act,  “  confusion  worse  confounded.'" 

^  The  Radical  Government,  it  must  be  presumed,  surveyed  the 
“  hanging-up  "  of  the  Unionist  Act  of  1903  with  complacency,  firstly, 
because  it  was  a  Unionist  Act ;  secondly,  because  it  had  promoted  that 
peace,  settlement,  and  order  in  Ireland,  which  spells  destitution 
to  the  mercenary  forces  of  Irish  Nationalism,  and  therefore,  jeopardizes 
eighty-odd  Parliamentary  votes  which  are  habitually  cast  in  favour 
of  the  Radical  party  ;  thirdly,  because  Radicalism  is  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  land  purchase,  and  dreads  the  extension  of 
peasant  ovmershi'p,  as  being  a  bar  to  the  Socialistic  follies  on  which 
Radicalism  battens  in  modem  times. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  15,  1908,  Mr.  Birrell's 
first  Land  Bill  being  then  on  the  horizon.  Lord  Donoughmore  referred 
to  the  congestion  of  business  in  the  Irish  Estates  Commissioners' 
Ofiice  in  the  follo\^ing  terms  : — 

“  Why  is  there  any  delay  at  all  ?  .  .  .  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
last  report  of  the  recent  Commission  which  sat  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Dudley.  .  .  .  This  question  was  put ; — ‘  We  may  take  it  then  that  the  block 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  money  is  not  there  ?  ’  And  Mr.  Commissioner 
Finucane  replied,  ‘  To  nothing  else — to  want  of  money  and  staff.*  Money  and 
staff  are,  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  and  that  is  admitted  by  the 
Government.  .  .  .  The  landlords  and  tenants  have,  to  a  large  extent,  made 
their  arrangements  and  only  the  State  has  difficulty  in  carrying  out  its  side  of  the 
bargain.  .  .  .  Why  cannot  the  State  provide  it?  Because  under  present 
conditions  it  costs  too  much  to  get  the  money.  Kow  the  State  says,  in  fact,  to  the 
parties  : — ‘  I  will  set  to  work  and  see  if  I  cannot  provide  the  money  without  any 
loss  to  myself  by  seeing  if  the  loss  that  is  entailed  can  be  made  to  fall  on  you.*  ** — 
Avihorized  Debates,  cols.  764-778. 

In  reply  Lord  Denman  (R.),  for  the  Gk)vemment,  gave  the  first 
official  hint  of  the  intended  repudiation  of  the  bargains  of  1903.  He 

said  : — 

“ .  .  .  While  the  Land  Act  of  1903  was  really  a  bargain,  there  were  four 
parties  to  it,  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  the  British  taxpayer,  and  the  Irish  rate¬ 
payer.  ...  If  you  eliminate  the  ratepayer  and  the  taxpayer,  there  are  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  left,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  will  have  to  be 
a  readjustment  of  the  existing  terms  of  the  contract  so  far  as  these  two  parties  to 
the  bargain  are  concerned.*’ — Authorized  Debates,  cols.  791-6. 

The  Irish  Landowners'  Convention  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Dublin,  October  9,  1908,  passed  a  series  of  lengthy  resolutions  bearing 
upon  the  land  question.  They  pointed  out,  among  other  things,  that — 

“  In  cases  w'here  landlords  have  sold  their  estates  under  the  Purchase  Act 
in  the  full  faith  of  being  paid  for  them  in  cash  wdthin  reasonable  time,  we  protest 
against  their  being  asked  to  accept  any  other  arrangement,  as  it  either  implies  that 

Parliament  has  entered  Into  contracts  which  it  is  unable  to  fulfil,  or  that  the  State 
no  longer  regards  its  contracts  from  the  high  standpoint  of  national  honour  which 
is  alw'ays  attached  to  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  financial  matters. **^ 

further — 

“  If  financial  difficulties  render  it  impossible  that  speedy  payment  in  cash 
should  be  provided,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  an 
equivalent.’* 

and  again — 

“  If  the  final  payment  of  the  purchase-money  cannot  be  greatly  expedited, 
we  must  strongly  urge  on  the  Government  that  it  would  be  only  reasonable  that 
such  alterations  in  the  existing  procedure  should  be  made  as  would  enable  tempor¬ 
ary  loans  at  3^^  per  cent,  to  be  made  by  the  Government  to  vendors  to  pay  off 
mortgages  and  other  charges.**— TAc  Irish  Times,  October  10,  1908. 
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THE  IRISH  LAND  BILLS,  1908  AND  1909. 

On  November  23,  1908 — at  the  tail-end  of  a  long  Session _ Mr. 

Birrell  introduced  a  measure  of  “  Land  Reform  ’’  involving,  according 
to  his  own  calculations,  the  disposal  of  £180,000,000  of  the  British 
taxpayers'  money.  (See  Table  No.  1,  col.  8.)  The  operation  was 
the  most  shameless  piece  of  legislative  “  window-dressing."  Though 
it  was  given  a  second  reading  on  December  8,  1908,  there  never  was 
the  slightest  chance,  or  intention,  of  passing  the  Bill.  The  mere 
introduction,  before  a  given  date,  had  been  required  by  the  Nationalist 
leader  for  his  own  purposes.  This  done,  the  Land  Bill  of  1908  was 
wthcLa'VTO  and  dropped,  with  a  definite  undertaking  that  it  should 
be  reintroduced  and  take  precedence  in  the  ensuing  Session. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  1908  were  in  the  main  reproduced  in 
the  Bill  of  1909.  That  Bill,  as  reintroduced  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Session,  was  indeed  altered  in  some  few  particulars  ;  but  it  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  same  Bill,  and  since  the  Parliamentary  fight 
really  began  in  1908,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  the  two  Bills 
as  one  legislative  effort. 

If  a  great  reconstructive  scheme  of  land  purchase  was  expected 
by  any  one  of  Mr.  Birrell  and  his  advisers,  their  hopes  were  soon  dashed. 

Land  purchase,  as  has  been  explained,  finds  favour  with  neither 
Radicals  nor  official  Nationalists.  Mr.  Birrell's  plan,  as  introduced,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  scheme  for  the  political  redistribution  of 
the  land  in  Ireland — a  measure  more  revolutionary,  though  less 
remarked,  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  itself.  Two  main  objects 
were  wTit  large  upon  it.  These  were  :  to  suppress  land  purchase  in 
non-congested  Ireland;  and  to  hand  over  the  “congested'^ 
d^tiicts,  under  powers  of  wholesale  compulsion,  to  the  domination  of 
the  United  Irish  League. 


THE  MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL  OF  1908. 

.  Without  entering  into  the  complicated  technical  detail  of  the 
Irish  land  problem,  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  introduced, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 


(1) *  pursuance  of  future  purchase  agreements  (i.e.,  after 

November  1, 1908)  the  rate  of  the  tenants’  purchase  annuity  was  raised 
to  3J  per  cent,  instead  of  per  cent. 

Considering  that  nearly  230,000  tenants  (see  Table  No.  1,  Note  iii.) 
had  already  purchased  their  holdings  at  the  latter  rate,  this  differen¬ 
tiation  to  the  amount  of  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  amounted  to  nothing 
less  than  tearing  up  the  contract  of  1903. 

(2) .  The  Treasury  was  empowered  to  create,  in  pursuance  of  future 
purchase  agreements,  a  new  capital  stock  to  be  called  guaranteed  3  per 
cent,  stock,  and  at  any  time  to  create,  for  that  purpose,  either  guar¬ 
anteed  2|  per  cent,  stock  or  guaranteed  3  per  cent,  stock  as  they 
may  thmk  fit.  But  whereas  the  Act  of  1903  had  provided  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  advances  to  vendors  in  cash,  the  new  Bill  provided  for  the 
paym^t  of  future  advances  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  stock,  by  the  issue 
ot  such  an  amount  of  guaranteed  2|  per  cent,  stock,  as  at  the  market 
price  of  the  day  of  issue  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  to  be  advanced,  if  that 
price  IS  not  below  92. 

nt  provocative  departure  from  the  cash  basis 

o  the  Unionist  Act,  whicli  was,  moreover,  directly  repudiated  by  the 

but  landlords  ivho  had  completed  agreements  to  sell, 

but  were  still  awaitmg  payment,  might  have  certain  options  in  stock 
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instead  of  cash.  The  new  Bill  gave  no  protection  to  those  who  had 
sold  on  the  faith  of  being  paid  in  cash  if  they  should  refuse  to  receive 
options  in  stock. 

(3) .  The  bonus  to  vendors  was  altered  from  a  fixed  to  a  Sliding 

scale.  ,  ^ 

This  provision,  by  removing  a  main  inducement  to  landlords  to 
sell,  and  by  inflicting  upon  limited  owners  especially  the  severe  deterrent 
of  a  reduction  of  more  than  50  per  cent.,  struck  a  fresh  blow  at  the 
future  progress  of  land  purchase. 

(4) .  The  purchase  “zones  ’’  established  under  the  Unionist  Act 
(see  i>.  73)  were  abolished.  This  was  a  deliberate  renewal  of  the  old 
difficulties  of  settlement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  an  obvious 
bar  to  progress. 

(5) .  The  new  Bill  provided  for  the  Complete  reconstruction  of  the 

Congested  Districts  Board  (together  with  a  large  increase  of  its 
funds)  so  as  to  include  a  dominating  elective  element  of  nine  persons 
representing  the  congested  districts  counties,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
elected  by  the  local  authority  of  each  of  those  counties. 

This  proposal,  involving  the  transference  of  the  effective  control 
of  the  funds  and  work  of  the  Board  to  the  nominees  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  was  a  scarcely-veiled  design  to  place  the  land  question 
in  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland  under  the  governance  of 
interested  agitators. 

(6) .  The  principle  of  compulsory  expropriation  was  introduced  with 
most  inadequate  guarantees  as  to  its  equitable  application. 

The  proposal  to  force  compulsory  sale  on  landlords  while  the 
Government,  at  the  same  moment,  were  professing  their  inability  to 
provide  money  to  carry  out  the  existing  voluntary  agreements,  was, 
on  the  face  of  it,  a  sop  to  the  “  League  agitators  and  nothing  more. 

MR.  BIRRELL’S  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Birreirs  speech  in  introducing  his  Bill  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  November  23,  1908,  was  a  characteristic  display  of  quips  and 
jests.  Seme  passages  and  phrases  must,  nevertheless,  be  recorded. 
His  opening  words  bore  testimony  to  the  great  work  achieved  by  the 
Unionist  acceleration  of  land  purchase. 

“  That  that  policy”  said  Mr.  Birrell,  “  may  be  open  to  criticism  I  am  not 
here  to  doubt,  but  by  the  common  consent  of  all  critics,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
it  is  admitted  that  .  ,  .  it  has  already  worked  exceeding  great  marvels.  .  .  . 
That  process  has  changed  the  face  of  Ireland.  .  . 

With  unblushing  audacity  the  Chief  Secretary  continued  : — 

“To  do  anything  that  would  arrest  the  progress  of  land  purchase  would  be 
a  blunder — economic  and  political— of  the  very  first  magnitude,  .  ,  .” 

Referring  to  the  Unionist  Act  of  1903,  Mr.  Birrell  said  : — 

“  A  bargain  was  struck  across  the  floor  of  this  House  to  which  practically 
all  parties  assented.  .  . 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Birrell  said  : — 

“  Up  to  date  there  have  been  (under  the  Act  of  1903)  ten  issues  of  Irish  land 

stock.  Six  have  been  taken  up  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  at  the 
certified  price  of  the  day,  thereby  saving  to  some  extent  what  one  called  incidental 
charges,  but  not  saving,  of  course,  the  loss  on  the  issue  of  excess  stock.  The 
other  four  issues  have  been  taken  up  by  the  public.  All  have  been  Issued  at  a 
loss.  The  highest  price  ever  obtained  was  92  in  April,  1 906,  and  the  lowest  price 
was  84f  in  July,  1907.  To-day  the  price  in  the  market  is  just  a  little  over  87. 
The  stock  actually  issued  amounts  to  £33,200,000.  Of  that,  £3,000,000  has  been 
allotted  to  tlie  purposes  of  the  bonus.  .  .  .  This  left  £30,000,000  odd  for 
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the  purposes  of  Irish  land  purchase.  But  the  £30,000,000  Of  stock  only  realised  in 
cash  £26,500,000.  The  excess  stock  is  the  difference  between  the  two — ^£3,500,000. 
This  sum  ...  is  the  capital  amount  of  the  existing  charge,  first,  on  the  Irish 
Development  Grant,  and  subsequently  upon  the  Irish  ratepayers,  and  it  represents 
— not  at  present,  but  it  very  shortly  will  do — an  annuity  at  3^  per  cent  for  68 1  years 
of  £113,901.  Consequently  the  balance  of  the  Irish  Development  Grant  may  be  said 
to  be  already  gone;  certainly,  any  fresh  issue  of  stock  wUl  more  than  absorb 
the  balance  and  will  bring  the  guarantee  fund,  the  ratepayer,  into  play.  .  ,  .»* 

Proceeding  to  consider  what  had  actually  been  done,  Mr.  Birrell 
said  : — 

“  Under  the  Act  of  1903,  up  to  October  31,  1908, ♦  completed  transactions 
represented  £25,003,000  odd.  That  sum  has  been  actually  advanced.  What 
about  pending  transactions  ?  .  .  .  These  agreements  represent  £52,000,000 ; 
so  that  these  two  figures  make  up  £77,000,000.  Now,  how  much  remains  out¬ 
side  ? .  . 

After  referring  to  Mr.  Wyndham’s  original  estimate  of  £100,000,000 
for  purchase  and  £12,000,000  for  bonus,  as  the  amounts  required 
for  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem,  Mr.  Birrell  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  I  am  told  by  my  advisers — who  are,  I  dare  say,  the  same  as  those 

who  advised  him  (Mr.  AVyndham)  .  .  .  that  the  total,  .  .  .  could  he  have 
foreseen  the  future,  was  not  £100,000,000  but  £180,000,000.  ...  If  these 
figures  are  correct  we  have  £52,000,000  to  raise  to  get  rid  of  the  pending  agreements, 
and  we  have  to  raise  a  further  £100,000,000.  .  .  .  The  charge  upon  the 
Irish  ratepayers  .  .  .  would  be  £660,000  a  year  eventually  if  the  present 
system  went  on.” 

Having  stated  that  the  Government  intended  to  relieve  the  Irish 
ratepayers  Mr.  Birrell  then  proceeded  to  outline  the  proposals  which 
we  have  summarized  above,  and  in  concluding  gave  expression  to  that 
extraordinary  distortion  of  jfact  regarding  the  “  uneconomic  holdings,” 
which  was  subsequently  so  useful  a  watchword  to  the  agitators  : — 

“You  have  got  to  make  up  your  mind  between  the  cattle  and  the  people.  .  . 

—  Authorized  Debatea,  cols.  1806-1824. 

The  Bill,  as  has  been  noted,  Avas  dropped  on  December  8, 1908,  and 
reintroduced  in  the  new  Session  in  1909. 

HOME  RULERS  CONDEMN  THE  BILL. 

Unionist  criticism  of  the  measure  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  Let  us  rather  leave  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  hands  of  the  political 
associates  of  his  own  party. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  December  8,  1908,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
M.P.  (N.),  said  : — 

“  The  more  he  examined  the  Bill  the  more  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  most  seriously  prolong  and  even  endanger  the  progress  of  land 
purchase,  if  indeed  It  did  not  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  that  happy  transfer  of  the  soil. 

.  .  .  The  prospect  opened  of  a  new  agrarian  strike,  a  new  land-  war,  and  of 
Ireland  brought  back  to  the  condition  of  misery  and  turbulence.  .  .  •  7^'* 
was  not  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1903 ;  It  was  blowing  that  Act  sky  high ; 
it  was  sentencing  land  purchase  to  slow  death. 

“  For  what  reason  was  this  course  taken  ?  ...  It  was  simply  because  the 
success  of  the  Act  (of  1903)  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  cause  financial  embarrassment. 

“  The  true  basis  of  the  agreement  of  1903  was  that  the  interests  of  the  land¬ 
lords  and  of  the  tenants  were  placed  in  the  same  boat,  and  that  they  could  not 
injure  the  landlords’  power  of  selling  without  injuring  the  tenants’  chanpe  of 
purchasing.  ,  ,  ,  But  for  the  moment  all  that  would  have  been  necessary 
would  have  been  for  the  Government  to  have  raised  ten  or  fifteen  millions  to  keep 
land  purchase  going  under  the  old  conditions  until  better  times  came.  Even 
now,  if  the  right  steps  were  taken,  .  .  .  there  would  be  no  impossibility 

about  framing  and  carrying  through  both  Houses  a  Bill  that  would  make  land 
purchase  thrive  and  prosper  instead  of  killing  it.  .  .  .  They  were  endanger- 

ing  the  best  chance  England  ever  had  of  effecting  a  permanent  reconciliation  with 


For  exact  figures  see  Table  No.  Ij  coL  8. 
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the  Irish  people.  .  .  .  They  were  tearing  to  bits  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
this  Parliament  had  entered  into  with  every  solemnity  that  could  binci  it.  .  .  . 

No  human  consideration  would  induce  him  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the 
policy  or  frame- work  of  the  Bill  or  for  its  results.” — TAe  Times,  December  9, 
1908. 


In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Cork  Evicted  Tenants  Associa¬ 
tion,  dated  November  27,  1908,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  further  wTote  : — 

**  The  Bill  might  as  well  be  honestly  called  the  Bill  to  repeal  the  Purchase  Act 
of  1903  in  order  to  please  the  Irish  purchase-blockers.* — The  Times,  November 
30,  1908. 

The  Irish  Catholic,  a  Home  Rule  newspaper,  on  November  28, 
1908,  said  ; — 

“  We  have  Air.  Birrell  flinging  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches,  snips  and  snaps,  forged  from  every  fabric  of  folly,  woven 
by  every  crank  who  would  fain  doom  our  people  to  a  perpetuation^of  political  and 
social  strife.  .  .  .  We  cannot  see  that  Ireland  would  have  any  reason  to 
complain  if  the  results  of  another  General  Election  gave  Air.  W3mdham  an 
opportunity  in  responsible  office  of  amplifying  the  great  measure  so  honourably 
associated  with  his  name,  which  men  of  lesser  statesmanship  are  endeavouring 
to  cramp  and  cripple.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Irish  Independent  (N.)  of  December  28,  1908, 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  O'Fljmn  wrote  : — 

“  Aly  conviction  is  that  the  Bill  was  framed  to  kill  land  purchase  in  Ireland  : 

that  its  introduction  has  been  made  the  means  of  repealing  the  Wyndham  Act. 

.  .  .  Its  production  was  not  merely  a  sham,  but  was  intended  to  be  a  bait  to 

secure  the  Irish  vote.  .  .  .  No  amendment  could  make  acceptable,  or  even 

tolerable,  a  measure  w’hich  is  fundamentally  faulty  in  principle  and  vicious  in 
detail.” 


In  a  letter  dated  January  9,  1909,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  K.C.,  M.P. 
fN.),  wrote  ; — 


“  Should  it  (the  Bill)  become  law,  land  purchase  will  be  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  No  landlord  who  has  refused  to  sell  under  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Act  is  likely 
to  be  tempted  by  Mr.  BirreU’s.” 

In  January,  1909,  at  a  Nationalist  demonstration  at  Bally- 
macelligott,  Mr.  T.  O'Donnell,  M.P.  (N.),  said 

“So  far  from  hastening  land  purchase  Mr.  Birrcll’s  Bill  would  retard  it,  and 

inflict  a  burden  of  four  years  extra  on  the  purchasing  tenant  and  keep  up  strife 
between  classes  in  their  country  for  another  generation.*'— Irish  People, 
January  30,  1909.  ^ 


On  December  26,  1908,  The  Irish  People  (Ind.  X.),  said 

“  **  **  avowed  and  settled  policy  of  the  men  who  control  the  Irish  party 
that  agitation  must  be  continued  for  its  own  sake,  that  poverty  and  misery  must 
be  perpetuated  and  that  the  object  to  aim  at  is  not  to  make'the  people  prosperous, 
self-reliant,  and  independent,  but  to  keep  them  serfs  and  paupers  in  order  to  win 
self-government. 

**  himself  to  rekindle  the  land  war  in  Ireland. 

■  It has  done  is  to  kill  land  purchase  in  Ireland.  It  is  hia 

proud  distinction  to  be  the  architect  of  the  ruin  of  the’great  measure  which,  on 
his  owm  testimony  has  worked  “  exceeding  great  maVvels.”  which  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  face  of  Ireland,  and  which  has  effected  the  transfer  of  half  the  land  of 
the  country  in  five  years.  ...  The  Irish  farmers  have  been  deprived  of  a 
statutory  right  conferred  on  them  by  a  Tory  administration." 


A  FINANCIAL  VIEW. 

To  these  may  be  appended  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  well-known 
bnancial  review  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  Bill 
The  Statist  of  Xovember  28,  1908,  said  ; _ 

anfiriiL'l^a  '***"  ‘  '  •  successful  than  anybody 

_ unticipated.  ...  Out  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  Irish  land  stock,  and  the 

•  See  p.  74.  ~ 
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unwillingness  of  the  City  to  lend  upon  a  large  scale,  it  has  been  found  imnossibU 
to  furnish  the  money  to  complete  these  contracts.  .  .  .  Everybody 

that  Mr.  Birrell  would  specially  address  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  mesM 
of  completing  the  contracts  which  have  been  entered  into  already  Mr 

Birrell,  however,  has  not  done  this.  .  .  .  We  venture  to  think  that  it  would 

have  been  worth  while  to  have  tried  the  plan  (suggested  by  Sir  A.  Hendenon 
for  temporary  loans).  Unquestionably  it  would  have  been  popular  in  the 
City.  We  need  not  add  that  it  would  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  landlords  and  tenants  concerned.  Hence  there  is  a  good  deal  el 
disappoilfiment.  ...” 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OBDURATE. 

The  Government,  however,  remained  deaf  to  all  suggestion  or 
criticism. 

In  a  weighty  article  published  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  June, 
1909,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  whose  fame  as  a  pioneer  of  social  and  ’ 
economic  progress  in  Ireland  is  universal,  wrote  : — 

.  A  sound  land  purchase  policy  should  have  these  objects,  and  its 
success  must  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  it  attains  them.  Wl!!  it  produce 
peace  in  Ireland  ?  Will  it  improve  the  farming  of  Ireland  ?  Will  It  remove  the 
extreme  poverty  of  certain  districts  ? 

“  Nov^,  the  objection  which  I  have  to  make  to  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  is  that  the 
part  which  deals  with  the  congested  districts  sacrifices  two  of  these  object  to  the 
third,  and  fails  to  attain  that.  It  will,  I  believe,  if  carried  into  law,  produce  and 
reproduce  turmoil,  and  will  delay  social  and  economic  progress  throughout  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  districts  It  proposes  to  benefit.  This  is  my  deliberate  judgment, 
based  upon  the  exp>erience  of  twenty  years. 

With  regard  to  the  “  congestion problem.  Sir  Horace  continued: — 

V  a"  “  Land,  and  much  land,  is  needed  ;  but  not  a  very  great  quantity  it 
needed  at  once.  What  is  needed  at  once  is  a  plan,  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and— 

^  Board  would  be  least  likely  to  tolerate — time.  PoliCWS 

which  Ignore  this  truth  appeal  to  the  magic  of  property,  but  are  generally  inspired 
by  the  more  potent  magic  of  something  for  nothing.  .  .  . 

Hr  1,  **  Balfour's  scheme  is  working  admirably  in  every  county  In  Ireland. 

It  nas  enabled  a  band  of  quiet  earnest  workers  to  found  upon  self-help  a  fabric 
of  Irish  socml  and  economic  progress.  We  contemplate  with  alarm  the  setting  up 
«  this  sound  and  increasingly  effective  administrative  machinery,’^  an 
nstitution  for  which  there  is  no  precedentt — which  owes  such  popularity  as  it 
enjoys  to  concessions  made  to  an  influential  class,  not  in  their  best  interests,  and 
most  ^suredly  to  the  ultimate  demoralization  of  those  upon  whose  character  and 
industry  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland  must  absolutely  depend.” 

But  argument  was  unavailing.  The  Government,  with  the  aid  of 
theu*  mechanical  majority,'^  applied  the  most  drastic  “  guillotine 
ever  used  to  save  the  Bill  from  the  exposure  of  debate.  It  passed 
Committee  with  60  of  its  70  clauses  undiscussed,  including,  inter  cdiUt 
the  clauses  establishing  the  new  principles  of  compulsion  ;  and  this, 
although  the  Government's  majority  in  one  instance  fell  to  32  ! 


THE  PEERS'  AMENDMENTS. 

1  reach  the  Lords  until  September  20, 

1  JUj,  m  the  heat  and  stress  of  a  Session  which  will  be  historic.  Excep- 
lonal  pressure  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  ordinary  forms 
ot  public  deliberation  and  the  substitution  of  private  conferences 
between  representatives  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  the  required  task  in  the  available  time, 
e  eers  were  able,  after  protracted  disagreements  with  the  Govern- 

most  revolutionary  and  dangerous 
proposals,  and  to  turn  it,  from  the  weapon  of  tyranny  which  the 

Mtablishm.nt  18^.  Board;  of  which  Sir  H.  Plunkett  has  been  a  member  since  it. 

t  The  proposed  remodelled  Board  (see  above  p.  79). 
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“  League  ''  had  hoped  to  gain,  into  a  comparatively  harmless  instru¬ 
ment.  By  dint  of  their  efforts  the  proposals  for  general  “  compulsion 
were  eliminated,  the  system  of  the  “  zones  was  saved,  and  Mr. 
BirrelFs  scheme  for  financing  the  United  Irish  League  as  the  supreme 
governing  authority  in  the  West  of  Ireland  was  demolished.  Many 
minor  amendments  were  also  carried  ;  but  the  operations  of  the  Peers 
in  regard  to  this  measure  were  naturally  governed  by  the  extreme 
difficulties  of  the  political  situation  as  a  whole.  Upon  one  vital  point 
they  gave  way  rather  than  wreck  the  measure,  such  as  it  was,  which 
was  now  the  only  means  of  saving  the  ratepayers  from  heavy  loss  (see 
p.  80).  This  was  the  amendment  which  would  have  placed  the 
decision  of  appeals,  as  to  the  necessity  of  compulsion  and  the  compen¬ 
sation  to  be  paid  to  owners  compulsorily  expropriated,  in  the  hands 
of  an  independent  judicial  tribunal  instead  of  what  the  Bill  proposed 
— the  judge  of  the  Land  Commission  itself. 

If  the  Peers  gave  way  upon  this  point  the  reason  was  really  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Lansdo^v^^e’s  final  statement  upon  the  Bill,  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  November  27,  1909,  when  he  said  : — 

“  I  would  only  say  that  my  view  of  the  position  is  that,  considering  the 
political  conditions  of  the  moment,  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  this  controversy.” — The  Times,  November  28,  1909. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Birrell  place  to  his  ‘‘  credit ''  a  measure  which  the 
real  Ireland,  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Redmond's  ‘‘  Ireland,"  never  sought ; 
which  does  nothing  to  resolve  the  deadlock  in  land  purchase  but  much 
to  aggravate  it ;  and  in  regard  to  which  its  most  sincere  well-wishers 
could  only  indulge  the  negative  hope  that  it  might  w'ork  as  little  evil 
as  possible. 

The  folloi^ing  was  the  ‘"welcome"  extended  to  the  Bill  by  a 
prominent  but  “  independent  "  Home  Rule  journal  : — 

** .  .  .  The  Land  BiU  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  enactment.  ...  It 

does  not  please  the  landlords,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  tenants  do  or  can 
regard  it  with  favour.  ...  It  would  be  better  that  it  should  pass  than  that 
Ireland  should  face  the  prospect  with  which  it  would  be  confronted  if  no  Bill  were 
passed.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  last  word  of  the  Legislature  on  land  pur¬ 
chase.” —  Irish  Independent,  November  27,  1909. 

O’BRIEN  V.  REDMOND. 

^^velopment,  which  deserv-es  careful  notice,  is  the 
“  O'Brienite  "  movement.  Of  course  it  is  in  one  sense  only  another 
example  of  the  way  in  whicli  the  Nationalist  party  constantly  tends 
to^  split ^  up  into  rival  factions.  But  the  particular  interest  of  Mr, 
O'Brien's  movement  is  that  it  is  based  upon  a  reasoned  objection  to 
two  things  : — 

(1)  The  1909  Budget. 

(2)  The  blocking  of  Land  Purchase. 

The  fiction  that  the  Nationalist  party  in  any  true  sense  represents 
the  Irish  people  has  already  been  dealt  with  and  exposed  (p.  1). 
Public  opinion,  as  generally  understood,  scarcely  exists  in  Ireland. 
Here,  however,  is  a  movement  which  for  the  til's!  time  considers  the 
merits  of  two  questions,  and,  regarding  the  penal  character  of  the  1909 
Budget  as  a  matter  of  gross  injustice  and  the  Radical -Nationalist  con¬ 
spiracy  to  stop  Land  Purchase  as  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  Ireland, 
is  endeavouring  to  create  what  may  become  a  public  opinion  that  can 
make  itself  felt.  But  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that,  in  the  General 
Llection  of  January,  1910,  Mr.  O'Brien,  with  hardly  any  organization 
o 
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and  without  preparation  previous  to  tlie  New  Vear,  won  ten  seats 
from  the  Redmondites. 


THE  BUDGET. 

His  objection  to  the  1909  Budget  lies  in  the  obvious  facts  that  it 
has  disastrously  affected  the  distillery  trade,  thus  hitting  not  only 
those  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  all  those  whose  employment  depends 
on  it,  but  also  the  allied  industries  and  the  many  farmers  who  grow 
barley,  and  that  its  land  provisions  are  bound,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to 
hit  the  small  landovner  and  to  hamper  the  process  cf  land  transfer. 

LAND  PURCHASE. 

As  to  Land  Purchase,  Mr.  O'Brien  holds  that  the  fa(;t,  again  ob¬ 
vious,  that  Redmondites  and  Radicals  are  bitterly  hostile  to  Land  Pur¬ 
chase,  and  by  Mr.  BirrelPs  Act  have  successfully  brought  it  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  true  interests  of  Ireland.  The  Wynd- 
ham  Act  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  great  measure  of 
beneficent  reform.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  failed,  this 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  was  unable  to  complete  with 
sufficient  rapidity  the  mass  of  agreements  amicably  formed  between 
landlords  and  tenants  under  its  provisions. 

But  just  because,  where  it  was  successful,  political  agitation  lost 
its  attraction,  Mr.  Redmond  set  himself  to  make  it  a  dead  letter, 
and  not  vdthout  success.  The  following  forecast  was  made  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Healy  (O'Brienite),  who,  in  a  letter  to  The  Irish 
Independent  of  December  3,  1909,  wrote  : — 

On  the  day  when  the  Land  Bill  becomes  law,  land  purchase  in 
Ireland  is  simply  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period.  An  occasional  sale  will,  of 
course,  still  take  place,  here  and  there  in  some  special  state  of  circumstances, 
but  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  land  purchase,  speaking  generally,  is  stone 
dead  ;  and  if  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire  to  slacken  the  pace  at  which  the 
Act  of  1903  was  working  can  bring  happiness  to  Mr.  Dillon,  he  will  now  without 
delay  be  amply  gratified.  Whether  this  pleasant  prospect  will  bring  equal  joy 
to  that  moiety  of  Irish  farmers  w'ho  are  still  burdened  with  the  yoke  of  landlordism 
remains  to  be  seen.  .  .  .  The  chasm  between  what  the  tenant  can  pay  and 

what  the  landlord  is  willing  to  take,  which  Wyndham’s  Act  bridged  over,  has  been 
opened  up  again.  The  annual  £3  58.  of  the  Wyndham  purchaser  brought  the 
landlord  100  sovereigns.  The  annual  £3  10s.  of  the  Birrell  purchaser  (assuming 
him  to  exist  otherwise  than  hypothetically)  w'ill  bring  the  landlord  only  93 
sovereigns.  Mr.  Wyndham’s  hundred  sovereigns  brought  with  them  another  twelve 
as  a  bonus.  The  bonus  accompanying  Mr.  Birrell’s  93  sovereigns,  in  the  limits 
within  which  sales  have  usually  taken  place,  would  not  be  more  than  eight  per 
cent.  Only  a  defective  arithmetical  sense  can  suggest  that  where  for  five  years 
the  better  terms  of  Wyndham’s  Act  failed  to  secure  an  agreement,  the  worse  terms 
of  Birrell’s  Act  are  now  going  to  succeed.  .  .  .  But  what  matter  if  the  Bill 
killed  voluntary  purchase  ?  Did  it  not  enact  what  was  much  more  valuable-- 
compulsory  purchase  ?  .  .  .  Surely  Mr.  Redmond  might  have  seen  as  clearly 

as  Mr.  William  O’Brien  that  the  increased  annuity  was  real,  while  the  compulsory 
clauses  were  a  mere  mirage.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion  which  The  Freeman  makes  on  November  30,  that  the  new  annuity  rate 
w’ill  shorten  the  redemption  period.  The  increase  is  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  new  annuity,  like  the  old  one,  only  provides  lOs.  per  cent, 
for  sinking  fund.  The  supposed  reduction  in  the  annuity  period  by  eight  or 
ten  years  is,  therefore,  purely  imaginary.  .  . 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  following  testimony  as 
to  the  actual  results  of  Mr.  Birrelks  Act.  On  April  30,  1910,  The  Irish 
Times  said  : — 

“  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1909  there  has  been  much  controversy 
as  to  how  it  would  affect  future  land  purchase.  With  a  view  to  ascertauang 
exactly  how  the  new  Act  was  working,  a  Press  representative  waited  on  the 
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several  solicitors  in  Co.  Wexford  during  the  week  and  elicited  their  views  on  the 
question. 

“  Mr.  Martin  Huggard,  solicitor,  Wexford,  said  : — ‘  The  recent  Act  has  killed 
land  purchase.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  not  a  single  sale,  nor  a  negotiation 
for  a  sale,  has  taken  place  since  the  Act  came  into  operation-  The  present  Act 
is  bad  alike  for  tenant  and  landlord.  Take  the  case  of  a  tenant  whose  rent  is  £25. 
Under  the  old  Act,  at  23  years’  purchase,  the  purchase  money  would  be  £577,  and 
the  annuity  would  be  £18  15s.  4d.  The  landlord,  in  additon  to  the  £577,  received 
a  bonus  of  12  per  cent.,  making  his  money  £646.  Under  the  present  Act  such 
a  tenant  would  have  to  pay  an  increased  annuity  of  £20  4s.  4d.,  and  the  landlord’s 
bonus  being  only  3  per  cent.,  would  reduce  his  money  to  £594.  Neither  a  landlord 
nor  tenant  would  touch  a  sale  under  the  present  Act.  As  well,  the  reduction  in  the 
bonus  would  not  be  the  only  loss  the  landlord  w'ould  suffer,  for  he  is  paid  in  Land 
Stock  valued  at  94  by  Act  of  Parliament,  whereas  the  price  of  such  Stock  at  present 
is  only  89.’ 

“  Mr.  R.  W.  Elgee,  solicitor,  Wexford,  says  : — ‘  The  new  Act  has  hampered 
land  purchase,  and  no  sales  or  negotiations  for  sales  are  proceeding.’ 

“  A  similar  statement  was  made  by  Messrs.  Golfer  and  Gethin,  solicitors. 
New  Ross,  who  were  connected  with  numerous  big  sales  under  the  Wyndham 
Act,  .  .  . 

“  Mr.  B.  J.  O’Flaherty,  solicitor,  Enniscorthy,  says  that  there  have  been 

no  sales  under  the  new  Act 

“  Mr.  T.  B.  Moffat,  solicitor,  Enniscorthy,  said  : — ‘  The  new  Act  has  absolutely 
killed  land  purchase.  I  have  neither  sold  nor  negotiated  for  the  sale  of  a  single 
estate  since  the  passing  of  the  last  Act,  and  any  inquiries  I  have  addressed  to 
landlords  have  been  invariably  met  with  the  reply  that  they  would  not  be  prepared 
to  sell  under  the  new  Act.  Similarly,  the  tenants  objected  to  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  annuity.  .  .  . 

“  Mr.  J.  N.  Scallan,  solicitor,  Enniscorthy,  expressed  himself  in  similar 
terms  to  Mr.  Moffat.” 
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LAND  ACTS,  1903  and  1909. 

ESTATES  SOLD  OR  AGREED  TO  BE  SOLD. 

NO.  2a.— UNDER  LAND  ACT,  1903. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  estates  for  which  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
for  sales  by  owners  to  tenants,  the  number  of  purchase  agreements  lodged,  and  the 
amount  of  advances  made  and  applied  for  to  December,  31,  1909. 


Purchase  Money. 

CLASSmCATlOS. 

No.  of 
Estates.  ! 

No.  of 
Purchase  ; 
Agreements 
lodged. 

! 

i 

Amount  of 
Advances 
applied  for. 

Amount 
lodged  or  to 
be  lodged 
in  Cash  by 
the 

Purchasing 

Tenants. 

Total. 

1.  Estates  for  the  purchase  of 
which  advances  have  been 
made  and  he  holdings 
vested  in  the  Purchasing 
Tenants, 

i 

£ 

i 

£ 

£“ 

(1)  31, 1909 

♦(2)  June  1-Deo.  31,  1909 

2,379 

54,855 

5,950 

22,900,653 

2,406,703 

264,658 

44,651 

1 

23,165,311 

2,451,354 

2-  Estates  for  the  purchase  of 
which  advances  have  not 
yet  been  made. 

(1)  Upto  May  1909 

*(2)  June  1-Dec.  31, 1909 

5,638 

80 

*  157,805 

1  1,970 

49,209,741 

459,609 

;  78,937 

,  36,008 

49,288,678 

495,617 

Total  . . 

i  t8,097 

'  220,580 

74,976,700 

j  424,254 

i  75,400,960 

•  The  figures  for  the  period  June  1  to  December  31,  1909,  do  not  include  purchase  agreements 
at  per  cent,  annuity  lodged  after  September  15, 1909,  and  subsequently  returned,  having  regard  to 
the  provi.son3of  Section  13  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1909.  (Mr.  Birrell.  House  of  Commons,  June  22, 
1909,  and  August  3,  1910.)  .  \  > 

t  This  figure  is  not  complete  owing  to  an  omission  in  Mr.  Birrell’s  reply  on  August  3,  1910. 


NO.  2b.— UNDER  LAND  ACT,  1909. 


Purchase  Money. 

Descriptioit. 

No.  of  ! 
Estates. 

_ 1 

No.  of 
Purchase  ! 
Agreements 
lodged  (at 
3§  percent.) 

Amount  of 
Advances 
applied  for. 

Amount 
lodged  or  to 
be  lodged 

»>y 

Purcha.sing 

Tenants. 

Totel. 

Estates  for  the  purchase  of 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

which  proceedings  have 
been  instituteil 

; 

2,436 

,  023,514 

3,003 

1  626,517 

(Mr.  Birrell,  House  of  Commons,  August  3,  1910.) 
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No.  3.--THE  PROGRESS  OF  PURCHASE. 

Table  showing  by  half-years  up  to  October  31,  1909,  the  number  of  purchase 
greem3nts  lodged,  amount  of  loans  applied  for,  and  approximate  acreage,  in  regard 
to  estates  sold  by  landlords  direct  to  tenants  under  the  Act. 


Period. 

Number  of 
Purchase 
Agreements 
lodged. 

Amount  of 
Loans  applied 
for. 

Area 

(approximate). 

Half-year  ending  April  30,  1904 

6,817 

£ 

3,179,405 

•  > 

1 

,.  „  Oct.  31,  1904 

10,430 

4,658,492 

1 

„  „  April  30,  1905 

29,394 

10,844,151 

! 

„  „  Oct.  31,  1905 

24,730 

8,625,535 

i 

1 

„  „  April  30,  1906 

17,537 

6,191,578 

I 

„  „  Oct.  31,  1906 

15,514 

4,972,555 

1 

[  iyl2oy873 

„  „  April  30,  1907 

10,693 

4,036,926 

acres. 

„  „  Oct.  31,  1907 

18,573 

6,041,644 

„  „  April  30,  1908 

10,483 

3,811.936 

„  „  Oct.  31,  1908 

61,421 

18,301.413 

„  „  April30,  1909 

6,524 

1,871,586 

„  „  Oct.  31,  1909 

4,621 

1,092,763 

> 

216,737 

73,627,984 

I 

Note. — The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  lodged  during  the  half-year 
ended  October  31,  1908,  as  explained  in  last  year’s  annual  report  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  was  due  to  the  very  large  number  of  sales  entered  into  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  revision  on  November  24,  1908,  by  the 
Treasury,  under  Section  48  (3)  of  The  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  of  the  percentage 
payable  as  bonus  to  vendors  out  of  the  Land  Purchase  Aid  Fund,  no  less  than 
38,345  purchase  agreements,  applying  for  advances  amounting  to  £10,929,285, 
having  been  lodged  in  the  month  of  October,  1908,  alone. 

(Mr.  Birrell,  House  of  Commons,  October  28,  1908,  and  July  29,  1910.) 


LAND  ACT,  1909. 

NO.  4.— THE  DECLINE  OE  PURCHASE. 


Period. 

N  unil>er  of 
Purchase 

I  AgreemeiiU 
!  lodged. 

Amount  of 

1  Loans  applied 

i  1 

Area 

(approximate). 

Dec.  3,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910  .. 

2,379 

1  £  i 

j  611,226  , 

78,080 

acres. 


(Mr.  Birrell,  House  of  CJomraons,  July  29,  1910.) 

Note. — Though  the  period  covered  is  a  month  more  than  the  half-year,  the  number 
of  purchase  agreements  lodged  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  last  half-year  under 
the  1903  Act.  • 
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STATISTICS  OF  DISORDER. 

No.  5.— AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  reported  by  the  police  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  1889,  and  in  the  years  190(>,  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  the  first  half  of  1910 
and  the  number  of  threatening  letters  and  notices  included  therein. 


Year. 

Threatening  letters 
and  notices. 

Other 

offences. 

Total 

1889  .. 

, . 

194 

340 

534 

1906  . . 

, , 

105 

129 

234 

1907  . . 

, . 

182 

190 

372 

1908  . . 

, , 

233 

343 

676 

1909  . . 

. . 

178 

219 

397 

1910  (first  half) 

. . 

113 

119 

232 

— (Mr.  Birrell,  House  of  Commons,  February  19,  1909,  and  July  28,  1910.) 

XoTE. — The  year  1889  is  selected  for  comparison  for  the  reason  that,  as  Mr.  Birrell 
admitted  in  furnishing  the  first  part  of  the  above  statistics  in  February,  1909, 
it  was  the  last  year  in  which  the  number  of  agrarian  offences  approximated 
closely  ”  the  total  for  1908,  which  has  been  the  high-water  mark,  so  far. 


No.  6.— AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES,  1906-1910. 


Table  showing  summarized  return  of  agrarian  outrages  of  an  indictable 
character  reported  by  the  police  throughout  Ireland  in  each  of  the  years  1906,  1907, 
1908,  1909,  and  the  first  half  of  1910. 


1906. 

'  1907- 

1908. 

1909. 

1910 

(first  lialf). 

Offe>’ces  against  the  Person 
(including  murder,  firing  at  the 
person,  aggravated  aasault,  etc.)  . . 

7 

j 

17 

22 

24 

7 

Offences  against  Property  (in¬ 
cluding  incendiarism,  robbery, 
maiming  cattle,  etc.) 

71 

j  63 

91 

69 

40 

Offences  affecting  the  Public 
Peace  (including  riots,  threatening 
letters  and  notices,  intimidation 
otherwise,  firing  into  dwellings,  etc. 

156 

;  292 

462 

301 

186 

Other  Offences 

— 

i 

i 

1 

3 

— 

Totals 

234 

1 

1  372 

576 

397 

232 

(CompiM  from  Parliamentary  Paper,  Jjo.  70  of  l‘K)9,  and  a  return  given  bj 
Mr.  iJirrell  m  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  28,  1910.) 

"  considerably  highe, 
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No.  7.— SHOOTING  OUTRAGES,  1897-1910. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  recorded  under  the  headings 
firing  at  the  person  and  firing  into  dwellings  respectively,  which  were  reported  by 
the  police  in  Ireland  during  each  of  the  years  1897  to  1910  inclusive  : — 


Year. 

Firing  at 
the  person. 

Firing  into 
dwellings. 

Total  cases. 

1897 

3 

7 

10 

1898 

3 

5 

8 

1899 

3 

7 

10 

1900 

3 

10 

13 

1901 

1 

3 

4 

1902 

2 

4 

6 

1903 

1 

6 

7 

1904 

1 

12 

13 

1905 

2 

9 

11 

1900 

3 

9 

12 

1907 

9 

40 

49 

1908 

15 

66 

81 

1909 

15 

38 

53 

1910 

(first  5  months) 

5 

18 

23 

—(Mr.  Birrell,  House  of  Commons,  October  19,  1908,  February  19,  1909,  and  June  16 


Note  i. — ^Including  those  shooting  outrages  classified  as  non-agrarian,  the  totals 
for  the  years  1905  to  1909  inclusive,  and  1910  (5  months)*  were,  respectively. 
29,  39,  87,  132,  84  and  37. 

— (Mr  BirreU,  House  of  Commons,  February  19,  1909,  and  June  16,  1910.) 

Note  ii. — The  Peace  Preservation  Act  of  1881,  restricting  the  sale  and  use  of  fire¬ 
arms  was  allowed  by  the  Government  to  lapse  on  Dec.  31,  1906. 


Note  iii. — The  Government,  on  July  1,  1910,  ordered  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
to  hand  back  to  their  original  owners  the  arms  surrendered  under  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act.  Apart  from  the  diflficulty  of  guessing  why  this  moment 
should  be  chosen  by  this  Government  for  an  action  so  capable  of  misconstruction, 
why  did  Mr.  Redmond  Barry,  speaking  for  the  Government  as  an  Irish  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown,  declare  in  answer  to  a  question  on  July  11,  1910 — “  I  only 
heard  of  this  matter  a  day  or  two  ago.”  The  circular  containing  the  order 
to  the  police  was  dated  July  1,  and  began,  The  Irish  Government  has  ap¬ 
proved,”  etc.  Mr.  Barry  explained  also  that  “  the  weapons  are  old  and  useless.” 
But  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  only  lapsed  in  1900  ;  and  ammunition,  more¬ 
over,  as  well  as  arms  was  contemplated.  Mr.  Bairy  gave  as  a  reason  for  his 
order  that  the  rooms  at  the  dep6t  at  Phoenix  Park,  w’here  the  arms  were  stored, 
were  required  for  other  purposes.  But  the  circular  mentioned  not  only  this 
lot  of  arms  but  also  “  arms  and  ammunition  at  present  stored  in  counties.” 
What  does  it  all  mean  ? 


No.  8.— BOYCOTTING. 

Table  showing  official  returns  of  coses  of  Boycotting  in  Ireland  at  various  dates,  1902-1910. 
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— (Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Papers,  Nos.  89  of  1908  and  67  and  116  of  1909  ;  and  from  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
November  25,  1908,  and  June  14,  1910). 

♦  Note. — With  regard  to  any  comparison  between  the  figures  for  the  year  1902  (imder  Unionist  administration)  and  the  later  periods  of  Radical 
administration,  the  grave  predominance,  in  the  latter  case,  of  the  more  serious  forms  of  boycotting  specified  in  the  first  two  columns  must  be  remarked. 
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NO.  9.— CATTLE-DRIVING,  1907-1910. 


Table  showing  by  quarterly  periods  the  number  of  cattle-drives  reported  by 
the  police  as  having  taken  place  in  Ireland  from  the  initiation  of  the  campaign  to 
June  30,  1910. 


1907-8. 

1908-9.'* 

1909-10. 

1910. 

"  (1907)  ’ 

(1908) 

(1909) 

(1910) 

Quarter  ended  J une  30  . . 

81 

295 

) 

76 

Quarter  ended  September  30 

62 

97 

>  136 

_ 

Quarter  ended  December  31 

247 

166 

_ 

(1908) 

(1909) 

(1910) 

Quarter  ended  March  31 . . 

123 

64 

42 

— 

Totals 

513 

622 

178 

— 

Totals  for  three  years  . .  1,313 


Total  to  June  30,  1910  . .  1,389 

—(Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Papers,  Nos.  3lb~of  1908,  and  OlTand  102  of  1909,  and 
from  figures  given  by  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  17.  June  13. 
and  July  21,  1910.) 

Note  i.— Parliamentary  Paper  No.  102  of  1909  showed  that  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  quarter  of  that  year  cattle-drives  had  taken  place  in  23  out  of 
the  32  counties  in  Ireland. 

Note  ii. — The  same  return  also  indicates  that  up  to  March  31,  1909,  only  1,365 
persons  had  been  convicted  or  bound  to  the  peace  in  respect  of  the  1,135 
cattle-drives  during  the  whole  period  under  review^ — an  average  of  little 
more  than  one  person  per  cattle-drive,  though  hundreds  of  persons  were 
frequently  engaged  at  a  time  in  these  proceedings. 

Note  iii.— Cattle-driving  was  largely  suspended  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1909,  in  order  that  Mr.  Birrell  might  be  given  “  a  chance.”  (See  p.  64.) 
Note  iv.  The  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1910  show  an  increased  frequency  over 


No.  10.— POLICE  PROTECTION,  1906-1910. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  under  special  police  protection  in  Ireland, 
distinguishing  those  under  constant  protection  and  those  protected  by  patrols,*  on 
various  dates  in  the  five  years  from  May  31,  1905,  to  May  31,  1910. 


Date. 

Persons  under  special  police  protection. 

Constant. 

By  patrol. 

Total. 

May 

31, 

1905*.. 

33 

139 

172 

January 

31, 

1906  .. 

41 

167 

208 

May 

31, 

1906  .. 

42 

160 

202 

January 

31, 

1907  .. 

46 

150 

106 

May 

31, 

1907  .. 

47 

163 

210 

January 

31, 

1908  .. 

54 

216 

270 

February 

29 

». 

61 

217 

278 

March 

31 

60 

225 

285 

April 

30 

(53 

228 

291 

May 

31 

,, 

70 

232 

302 

June 

30 

71 

238 

309 

July 

31 

»♦  .  .  •  . 

83 

246 

329 

August 

31 

89 

244 

333 

September  30 

.  .  ,  , 

104 

252 

3.56 

January 

31, 

1909  . . 

71 

264 

335 

February 

1, 

1909  .. 

(58 

263 

331 

May 

31, 

1909  .. 

71 

265 

336 

May 

31, 

1910 

(5(5 

274 

340 

—(Mr.  Birrell,  House  of  CJomraons,  October  20,  1908,  February  19,  1909,  and  March 
16  and  June  28,  1910.) 


Note. — Under  Unionist  Administration. 
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No.  11.— COST  OF  EXTRA  POLICE,  1907-1910. 


Table  showing  amount  claimed  from  counties  in  Ireland  in  respect  of  extra 
during  the  period,  April  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  1910. 

Amount  claimed  from 
Period.  coun t ies  for  ex  t ra  police. 


Half-year  ended  September  30,  1907 
Half-year  ended  March  31,  1908  . . 

Half-year  ended  September  30,  1908 
Half-year  ended  March  31,  1909 
Half-year  ended  September  30,  1909 
Half-year  ended  March  31,  1910 


£  8.  d. 

5,424  12  6 

8,508  7  6 

11,497  12  2 
14,758  7  10 

12,723  0  0 
17,988  8  6 


polio 


Total  for  the  three  financial  years,  1907-8, 

1908-9,  1909-10  .  £70,900  8  6 


— (Mr.  Birrell,  House  of  Commons,  February  19,  1909,  and  March  17  and  June  16, 
1910.) 

Note  i. — The  above  figures  exclude  amounts  claimed  from  Belfast  and  London¬ 
derry  under  the  special  pro\’Tsion8  applicable  to  those  cities. 

Note  ii. — The  above  figures  represent  only  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  extra  police, 
namely,  the  moiety  chargeable  to  the  rates  of  the  counties  affected,  the  other 
half  being  an  Imperial  charge. 

Note  iii. — In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  30,  1908,  Mr.  Birrell  stated  that  the 
cost  of  the  additions  to  the  strength  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  made 
during  the  previous  autumn  would  be  approximately  £47,000  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  further  charges  for  travelling,  conveyance  of  prisoners,  etc.,  part 
of  which  would  fall  upon  the  Constabulary  Vote  and  part  upon  the  counties. 

Note  iv. — The  temporary  drop  in  the  figures  for  the  half-year  ending  September 
30,  1909,  reflects  the  decision  of  the  Nationalists  to  “  give  Birrell  a  chance.” 


No.  12.— PROCLAMATION  OF  COUNTIES. 

Table  showing  the  nature  and  dates  of  proclamations  made  under  6  and  7  William 
IV.,  cap.  13,  during  the  30  years,  1878-1908 


Counties. 


Date  of  Proclamation. 


Clare 

Cork 

ff 

Donegal 

Jf 

Galway 

f  > 

Kerry 

King’s  County 

Leitrim 

Limerick 
Limerick  City 
Longford 

Mayo 

Roscommon 

9* 

Sligo 

91 

Tipperary 

Waterford 

Westmeath 


The  county 

99 

8  baronies 
1  barony 

Remainder  of  county 
1  barony 
1  parish 
The  county 


The  county  of  the  city 
1  barony 
The  county 

3  baronies 

Remainder  of  county 
The  county 

4  baronies 
1  barony 
The  county 
North  Riding 
South  Riding 
7  baronies 
The  county 


January  15,  1881. 
August  27, 1907. 
October  30,  1880. 
March  29,  1881. 
April  11,  1881. 
December  11,  1880. 
May  27, 1881. 
October  7,  1880. 
August  27,1907. 
October  7,  1880. 
January  9,  1882. 
August*27, 1907. 
December  1 ,  1 880. 
August  27,1907. 
December  18,  1880, 
May  30,  1882. 
February  17,  1881. 
August  27, 1907. 
October  7,  1880. 
January  25,  1881. 
February  14,  1882. 
August  27, 1907. 
January  15,  1881. 
Apra]2,  1881. 

June  12, 1908. 
January  17,  1882. 
July  27,  1882. 
February  14,  1882 
December  27,  1881. 
June  12,1908. 


(Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Pa|)er,  No.  184  of  1908.) 


Note  i. — The  form  of  the  proclamation  under  this  Act  is  that  the  county  is  declared 
to  be  “  in  a  disturbed  state  and  requiring  an  additional  establishment  of 
police.” 

Note  ii. — It  will  be  noted  that  eight  counties,  in  all,  were  “  proclaimed  ’  by  the 
Radical  Government  during  1907  and  1908  under  this  Act,  which  had  not 
previously  been  applied  for  more  than  25  years.  By  resorting  to  this  Act 
instead  of  the  Crimes  Act,  Mr.  Birrell  sought  to  maintain  the  pretence  of 
“  relying  on  ‘  the  ordinary  law.’  ”  (See  p.  49.) 


No.  13.— MALICIOUS  INJURIES. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  claims  for  Malicious  Injuries  (under  Section  5  of 
the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898),  the  amount  of  awards,  number  of  appeals, 
etc.,  in  Ireland  during  the  year  1908. 


Month,  1908. 

1  ! 

Number  of  Claims  for 
Malicious  Injuries. 

Granted.  Refused. 

Amount  of 
Awards. 

£ 

'.Number  of 
Appeals 
against 
Awards. 

January 

75 

28 

2,441 

11 

February 

15 

7 

1,594 

5 

March 

44 

10 

2,957 

9 

April 

51 

18 

2,024 

6 

May 

i  21 

5 

716 

3 

June 

'  60 

24 

1,054 

8 

July . 

t  25 

7 

476 

2 

August 

11 

5 

252 

— 

September 

25 

3 

704 

7 

October 

112 

39 

1,588 

13 

November 

29 

5 

647 

i  4 

December 

13 

4 

113 

1  1 

I 

Totals  for  year 

481 

155 

£14,566 

;  68 

— (Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  65  of  1909.) 


THE  “CRIMES  ACT”  OF  1887. 

No.  14. 

Table  showing  returns  of  persons  proccjeded  against  under  the  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure  (Ireland)  Act,  1887,  from  July  19,  1887  (the  date  when  the  Act  came  into 
force)  to  December  31  of  that  year,  and  thereafter  the  total  returns  for  each  of  the 
years  1888  to  1892  and  1901  to  1903  inclusive. 


Number  of  Persons  Proceeded  Against. 


Year. 

Discharged. 

Convicted. 

To  find 
Sureties  or 
recognizances. 

Total. 

1887  (part)  . . 

213  j 

378 

37 

628 

1888.. 

393 

907 

175 

1,475 

1889.. 

242 

425 

172 

839 

1890.. 

139 

232 

160 

631 

1891.. 

67 

105 

81 

243 

1892.. 

22 

65 

78 

155 

1901.. 

7 

22 

— 

29 

1902.. 

36 

104 

17 

157 

1903.. 

—  i 

3 

— 

3 

— (Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  237  of  1908.) 
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Note  i. — Under  Section  U.  of  the  Act  persons  may  be  proceeded  against  for 
criminal  conspiracy,  intimidation,  riot  or  unla^vfiil  assembly,  forcible  posses¬ 
sion,  assault  or  resistance  to  public  officers,  or  inciting  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
offences  ;  and,  under  Section  VII. .  for  taking  part  in  meeting  of  suppre^ 
branch  of  association  described  by  special  proclamation  as  a  dangerous 
association,  or  for  calling  together  meeting,  publishing  notice  calling  together 
meeting,  publishing  proceedings  of  meeting,  or  soliciting  contributions  on 
behalf  of  such  dangerous  association. 

Note  ii. — The  salutary  effect  of  the  steady  application  of  repressive  measures  is 
clearly  indicated  above  ;  yet  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Government  of  ld05 
was  to  withdraw  all  the  proclamations  under  the  Act,  which  they  thereafter 
persistently  refused  to  employ.  (See  pp.  48  and  49.) 


POPULATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 

No.  15. 

_  -  Table  showing  the  number  of  emigrants  (natives  of  Ireland)  who  left  the  ports  of 
each  of  the  5»ears  1852,  1862,  1872,  1892  and  1902  to  1909  inclusive,  together 
wTm  the  population  estimated  to  the  middle  of  each  of  those  years,  and  the  rate  per 
1000  of  the  population. 


Year. 


1852 

1862 

1872 

1882 

1892 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Number  of  Emigrants. 

Estimated  Population.  * 

Kate  per  1000  of 
Estimated  Population. 

190,322 

i  6,336,889 

30*0 

70,117 

5,775,588 

12*1 

78,102 

5,372,890 

14-5 

89,136 

5,101,018 

17-5 

50,867 

4,633,808 

lie 

40,190 

4,432,274 

91 

39,789 

4,413,668 

9-0 

36,902 

4,402,182 

8-4 

30,676 

4,391,665 

70 

35,344 

4,388,006 

8-1 

39,082 

4,377,064 

8-9 

23,295 

4,371,436 

5-3 

28,676  ' 

4,371.636 

6-7 

(CompUed  from  Emigration  Statistics,  Ireland,  1909,  Cd.  5008  of  19J0.) 

Note.  May  1,  1851  (the  date  of  the  first  compilation  of  these  refolds) 

who  total  number  of  emigrants  (natives  of  Ireland) 

who  left  the  ports  of  Ireland  was  4, 154,986. 
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IMPERIAL  GRANTS,  1890-1909. 

No.  16. 

Table  showing  the  amounts  of  money  granted  during  the  20  years  ended  April  1, 
1909,  to  Ireland  for  fishery  piers.  Congested  Districts  Board,  drainage,  light  lailways, 
respectively,  as  compared  with  equivsdent  grants  to  England  and  Wales  and  ^Scotland 
during  the  same  period. 


Ireland.  | 

1  Scotland. 

Fishery  piers 

£  £ 

39,249*  — 

£ 

Grants  in  aid  of  fishery  harbours  . . 

—  54,477 

.  51,000 

Congested  Districts  Board  . . 

424,742 

Nil. 

'  395,068t 

Drainage 

104,727J 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Light  railways 

2,106,681  § 

73,000 

44,946 

Total 

2,675,399 

127,477 

1  491,013 

— (Mr.  Birrell,  House  of  Commons,  June  9,  1909.) 

Note. — Under  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899, 
Ireland  receives  annually  a  further  grant  of  £166,000  for  the  purposes  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  and  technical  instruction,  the  money 
being  provided  mainly  by  Imperial  Exchequer,  together  with  contributions 
from  the  Irish  Church  Fund  and  from  the  savings  effected  under  the  Judica¬ 
ture  (Ireland)  Act  of  1897. 


♦Exclusive  of  grants  from  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

t  Including  £180,000  from  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  imder  59  and  60  Vic.,  c.  87. 
X  Exclusive  of  £107,884  drainage  loans  remitt^  by  Public  Works  Loans  Acts,  1889  to  1908. 
§  Exclusive  of  a  sum  of  £59,773,  coach  and  steamer  serrices,  net  expenditure  in  the  period 
and  of  £127,191,  railway  loans,  remitted  by  Public  Works  Loans  Acts,  1889-1908. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  question  of  agricultural  prosperity  is  not  merely  of  interest 
to  the  agriculturist  and  those  immediately  and  directly  affected. 
It  is  a  national  question,  and  certainly  one  in  which  the  towns  have 
a  real  interest. 

RURAL  DEPOPULATION. 

The  depletion  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  abnormal  growth 
of  large  towns  has  been  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of 
the  relative  distribution  of  the  population  during  the  last  few  decades. 
But  the  rural  population  is  decreasing,  not  only  relatively  but 
absolutely. 

On  December  6,  1906,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
issued  a  report  on  the  decline  in  the  agricultural  population  of  Great 
Britain,  1881-1905  {Cd.  3273  of  1906). 

Of  the  several  classes  of  the  agricultural  population  specially 
referred  to  in  the  last  three  census  returns,  the  numbers  returned  in 
Great  Britain  were  as  follows  : — 


Class. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Increase  (-+-)  or 

Decrease  (  —  ) 

1881-91.  1891-1901. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Farmers  and  Graziers 

279.126 

277,943 

277,694 

-1,183 

-249 

Farm  bailiffs — foremen  . . 

22,895 

21,453 

27,317 

-1,442 

-f5.864 

Shepherds 

33,125 

31,686 

35,022 

- 1,439 

+3,336 

Agiicultural  labourers — 
Farm  servants  . . 

983,919 

866,543 

689,292 

--117,376 

*-177,251 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  tables  showed  that  during  the  20 
years,  1881  to  1901,  farmers  and  graziers  had  decreased  in  40  counties 
and  increased  in  48  counties.  Farm  bailiffs  and  foremen  had  increased 
in  56  counties  and  decreased  in  31,  while  agricultural  labourers  had 
decreased  in  every  county  except  Anglesea  and  Flint. 

CAUSES  OF  DECLINE. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
depression  the  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  a  circular  letter,  asking 
certain  questions,  to  their  agricultural  correspondents.  From  almost 
every  county  the  reply  w^as  received  that  the  reduction  of  casual 
labour  was  greater  than  of  permanent  labour.  The  use  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  is  the  main  cause  assigned.  Other  causes  fall  into 
two  categories,  (a)  those  which  occasion  a  diminished  demand,  and 
(b)  those  which  account  for  a  reduced  supply.  As  to  the  causes 
assigned  for  a  smaller  demand  for  labour  on  the  farms,  the  compulsion 
put  upon  farmers  to  reduce  their  expenditure  by  reason  of  low  prices 
and  diminished  capital  is  very  commonly  referred  to.  The  methods 
of  farming  have  been  altered  as  much  as  possible  with  the  view  of 
economising  labour.  The  most  important  change  referred  to  in  the 
reports  is  the  laying  dowm  of  land  to  grass,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  loss  of  2,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  in  the  20 
years,  1881-1901,  probably  threw  out  of  w’ork  from  60,000  to  80,000 
labourers  during  that  period.  This  fact,  liow^ever,  only  partially 
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accounts  for  the  reduction  of  labour.  Tlie  displacement  of  manual 
labour  arising  from  the  greatly  extended  use  of  drills,  horse-hoea, 
mowers,  binders,  manure  distributors,  and  the  like  must  have  been 
very  great.  The  reports  also  dealt  with  the  increasing  desire  of  the 
labourer  to  leave  the  land,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  such  causes  as  the 
methods  of  education  in  the  rural  elementary  schools,  the  deficiency 
of  adequate  housing  accommodation  and  the  absence  of  sufficient 
incentive  and  lack  of  scope. 


THE  NATIONAL  CROPS. 

The  national  crops  of  Great  Britain  were  for  the  year  1908  grown 
on  32,211,386  acres,  which  was  a  decline  in  area  of  32,066  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1907.  The  follow-ing  table  compiled  from  the  1908  returns 
(Cd.  4533)  shows  the  decrease  for  each  class  of  crop  : — 


1908.  1907.  Increase  O’*  Decrease. 

Crops.  Acres.  Acres.  Acres.  Percent. 

Cereal  crops .  6,914,595  6,997,514  -  82,919  -  1-2 

Other  „  3,144,083  3,215,638  -  71,555  -  2-2 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses  4,421,587  4,490,961  —  69,374  —  1*5 

BarefaUow .  315,252  261,450  -f-  53,802  -f  20*6 


Total  arable .  14,795,517  14,965,563  -  170,051  -  M 

Permanent  pasture  ..  ..  17,415,869  17,277,884  +  137,985  -f  0-8 


Total  .  32,211,386  32,243,447  -  32,066  -  0  1 

There  w  as  a  decline  in  each  group  of  crops,  against  which  has 


to  be  set  the  increase  in  the  area  uncropped  and  pasture.  The  decrease 
of  nearly  83^000  acres  in  the  area  under  cereals  brought  the  figures  for 
these  crops  below  those  of  1904,  the  low^est  hitherto  recorded.  Wheat 
alone  show^ed  an  increase,  amounting  to  less  than  1,300  acres. 

In  1909  (see  Cd.  5,064)  the  net  decrease  in  acreage  under  crops  w  as 
slightly^  less  than  in  1908,  amounting  to  28,313  acres.  The  majority 
of  the  crops  specified  showed  some  increase,  the  largest  being  in  the 
case  of  wheat, — 196,765  acres.  On  the  other  hand  there  w'ere  decreases 
of  207,012  acres  in  the  case  of  clover  and  rotation  grasses  and  127,041 
acres  in  the  case  of  oats.  The  net  decrease  for  arable  land  w^as  64,849 
acres,  set  off  by  an  increase  in  permanent  pasture  of  36,536  acres. 
The  following  are  the  summary  figures  for  1909  : — 


Crop.?. 

Acre.=-4 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (Acres)! 

Cereal  crops 

7,023,101 

+ 108,506 

Other  crops 

3,203,851 

-f*  59,768 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses  . . 

4,214,575 

—  207,012 

Bare  fallow 

289,141 

—  26,111 

Total  Arable 

. .  14,730,668 

—  64,849 

Permanent  pasture 

. .  17,452,405 

+  36,036 

Total 

..  32,183,073 

—  28,313 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  values  of  agricultural 
produce  per  head  of  population  to  be  £3  4s.  lid.  for  1901-7. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Meat. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

1859-65  .. 

12  4 

3  10 

1880-86  .. 

. .  20  10 

13  10 

1901-07  .. 

18  5 

22  7 

Fruit,  Nuts, 
and 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

Vegetables. 

B.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

3  2 

1  2 

0  5 

1  3 

6  7 

2  8 

1  6 

3  8 

11  2 

3  1 

3  1 

0  7 

REPORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COWMITTEE  OF  THE 
TARIFF  COMIVIISSION. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  dealing 
with  agricultural  industries  was  published  on  November  23,  1906. 
It  contains  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  together  with  the 
evidence  taken,  memoranda,  and  an  index.  The  main  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  committee  are  thus  formulated:  The  production  of 
wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  the  period  1841-5  w^as  sufficient 
for  24  million  persons,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  population,  has  since 
that  time  steadily  declined  until  home-growm  wheat  now  feeds  little 
more  than  4J  millions,  or  10*6  per  cent,  of  the  population.  With  the 
single  exception  of  oats  in  England,  all  other  corn  crops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  show  considerable  decline,  though  in  no  case  to  the  same  extent 
as  wheat.  Taking  corn  crops  as  a  whole,  the  area  cultivated  has 
declined  3,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  area  under  green  crops  has  declined  in  the  same  period  to  an  amount 
of  over  one -sixth.  The  area  under  grass  has  increased  by  nearly  one- 
third  in  the  same  period,  but  this  increase  has  not  sufficed  to  make  up 
for  the  decline  in  arable  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  of  meat  produced 
from  home -fed  stock  has  only  increased  by  less  than  5  per  cent.  Whereas 
home -fed  meats  represented  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption 
thirty  years  ago,  they  now  represent  only  55  per  cent.  The 
importations  of  dairy  produce  have  increased. 

The  foreign  produce,  especially  of  wheat  and  meal,  has  not  only 
supplied  the  increased  British  home  demand  due  to  increased  popula¬ 
tion  and  increased  consuming  power,  but  has  also  taken  from  the  British 
farmer  a  large  part  of  the  market  upon  which,  having  no  export  trade, 
his  existence  depends.  Agriculture  in  almost  every  branch  shows  a 
great  decline,  despite  a  very  large  increase  in  the  population  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  decline  in  agriculture  is  ascribed  to  the 
fall  in  prices  accentuated  by  other  causes,  such  as  the  greater  relative 
increase  in  the  burden  of  local  and  Imperial  taxation,  trans}K)rt  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  inability  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  aid  the  British 
farmer  as  his  foreign  competitors  are  aided.  The  points  are  thus 
summarized  : — The  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  absolutely 
exceptional.  No  other  country  shows  so  marked  a  decline  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  no  other  country  depends  to  so  large  an  extent  upon  importations 
from  abroad  for  its  food  supply  ;  in  no  other  country  has  the  balance 
between  agriculture  and  manufacturing  industries  ])een  so  completely 
disturbed  to  the  disadvantage  of  agriculture.  This  remarkable  decline 
of  agriculture  is  not  alone  a  menace  to  national  security,  but  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  home  market  must  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
general  industry  of  the  country. 

UNIONIST  LEGISLATION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Unionist  legislation  has  done  much  to  promote  agricultural 
interests  on  the  right  lines.  The  attitude  adopted  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  Balfour  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  February  13,  1896.  After  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
agriculture  as  our  largest  national  industry,  he  added  : — 

What  can  be  done  shall  be  done,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  no  more 
earnest,  no  more  sympathetic  body  of  politicians  than  those  who  make  up  the 
Government,  or  who  support  the  Government,  have  ever  set  themselves  to  work  to 
deal  with  this  thorny,  difficult,  and,  in  some  respects,  I  fear,  insoluble  problem.**— 
The  TimeSy  February  14,  1896. 
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The  record  of  Conservative  and  Unionist  legislation  fully  bears  out 
Mr.  Balfour's  words.  It  has  aimed  at  improving  the  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  by  reducing  the  burthen  on  land,  increasing  the  facilities  for 
distribution  of  produce,  agricultural  education,  and  the  provision  of 
small  holdings  and  allotments.  Conservative  poli  y  on  the  question 
of  small  holdings  and  allotments  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  owner¬ 
ship  as  against^  tenancies  under  public  authorities.  In  France  and 
Germany  the  system  of  freehold  obtains  and  is  successful.  The  peasant 
proprietors  of'  France  form  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  the 
prosperity  of  that  country,  and  it  is  estimated  that  seven-eighths 
of  the  agricultural  land  of  Germany  is  freehold  land. 

Though  Socialism  has  made  headway  in  France  and  Germany,  land 
nationalization  is  not  a  popular  doctrine.  Radical  policy  is  generally 
opposed  to  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorships,  because  it  is  a  bar 
to  land  nationalization  and  because  it  creates  a  prosperous  force 
of  small  ovTiers,  with  a  stake  in  the  country.  The  Socialist  ideas 
of  labour  colonies  and  the  dumping  of  inexperienced  townsmen  on  to 
the  land  as  a  means  of  solving  all  the  problems  of  life  is  a  proposition 
that  need  not  be  considered. 

RADICAL  LEGISLATION,  1892-1895. 

The  record  of  Radical  legislation  from  August,  1892,  to  July, 
1895,  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests  is  a  brief  one.  The  Radical 
i  dministration  was  only  responsible  for  seven  measures  during  that 
period,  hardly  one  of  which  could  be  classified  as  of  first-class  im¬ 
portance.  Three  other  enactments  in  the  same  period  were  introduced 
and  initiated  by  Unionist  members,  one  of  which,  the  Market 
Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  introduced  by  Colonel  Long,  is  of  great 
importance. 

THE  UNIONIST  RECORD,  1895-1905. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  RATES  ACT,  1896, 
1901  AND  1905. 

Why  the  Act  was  needed. 

Legislation  on  this  subject  was  recommended  by  an  interim 
report  (presented  early  in  1896)  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricul¬ 
tural  Depression  appointed  by  the  previous  Radical  Government. 
The  report  urged  that  agricultural  lands  should  be  assessed  to 
all  local  rates  in  a  reduced  proportion  of  their  rateable  value 
in  order  to  equalize  the  position  as  compared  wdth  other  rateable 
properties.  This  w’as  the  view  expressed  by  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Radical  Party,  and  although  subsequent  legis¬ 
lation  by  the  Unionist  Government  was  based  upon  this  recom- 
niendation,  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament-  adopted  a  most 
bitter  and  hostile  attitude  towards  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act.  Of  the  urgent  and  immediate  necessity^  for 
the  Act,  the  Commission's  Report  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
report  pointed  out  that — 

“  The  witnesses  have  been  practically  unanimous  in  their  desire  that  agricul¬ 
tural  land  should  be  relieved  from  some  of  the  burdens  which  it  now  bears.” 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Commission  that  in  Scotland  agricultural 
lands  are  assessed  in  Vmrghs  to  the  police  rate,  and  to  the  public  health 
rate  at  only  one-fourth  of  their  value,  while  in  England  and  Wales  they 
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are  assessed  under  the  general  law  to  the  borough  rates  at  their  full 
rateable  value. 

RADICALS  OPPOSE  THE  MEASURE. 

The  Radical  Party  in  Parliament  offered  the  most  uncompromising^ 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  the 'Government  action  was  characterized 
as  an  attempt  ‘  ‘  to  appropriate  this  million  and  a  half  of  money  to  their 
friends  the  agriculturists.''  This  opposition  was,  at  least,  illuminating 
a^  an  indication  of  the  Radical  attitude  towards  agriculture.  The 
objections  to  the  Bill  are  fairly  summed  up  in  the  following  short 
extracts  from  Radical  speeches  during  the  progress  of  the  Bills  of 
1896  and  1901  through  the  House  of  Commons: — 

Mr.  Haldane— 

“  Undoubtedly  the  relief  which  the  Bill  would  give  would  go  to  the  benefit  of 
the  landlord  class  almost  exclusively.” — April  20,  1896.  Hansard,  Vol.  39 
col.  1309. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  (now  Lord  Wolverhampton)— 

“  The  money  is  going  to  be  thrown  away,  and  I  say  that  this  House,  which  is 
trustee  for  the  general  tax-payer,  has  no  right  to  impose  a  general  charge  for  the 
benefit  of  any  class.” — April  27,  1896,  Hansard,  VoL  39,  col.  1801. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Pease,  M.P.— 

“  This  system  of  doles  instead  of  teaching  the  farmers  self-help  would  teacb 
them  to  rely  on  the  State,  and  whenever  periods  of  depression  arose  they  would 
find  the  tenant  and  landlord  coming  hand  in  hand  to  again  seek  State  relief.” — 
April  30,  1896,  Hansard,  Vol.  40,  col.  261. 

The  Radical  predictions  were  utterly  falsified  and  their  attitude 
towards  the  extended  Act  of  1905  showed  how  greatly  they  had  modi¬ 
fied  their  opinions. 

RENEWALS  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  Act  of  1896  was  the  substantive  measure,  the  legislation  of 
1901  and  1905  continuing  in  each  case  the  operation  of  the  original  Act 
for  a  further  period  of  four  years.  In  1905  there  was  a  desire  mani¬ 
fested  in  many  quarters  that  the  extension  should  not  be  limited  to 
four  years.  The  Radicals  put  forward  a  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
extended  for  two  years  only.  The  Government  declined  to  adopt  either 
suggestion,  and  the  relief  given  to  agriculturists  was  extended  until 
March  31,  1910.  It  was  renewed  in  1909  as  an  annual  Act,  w^hich 
could  be  dropped  in  any  year.  In  1910  it  was  again  included  in  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Radicals 
towards  it  in  the  past  does  not  augur  well  for  its  future. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT. 

Section  1  of  the  Act  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  During  the  continuance  of  this  Act,  the  occupier  of  agricultural  land  In 
England  shall  be  liable,  in  the  case  of  every  rate  to  which  this  Act  applies,  to  pay  one- 
half  only  of  the  rate  In  the  pound  payable  in  respect  of  buildings  and  other  heredita¬ 
ments. 

“  (2)  Thit«  Act  shall  apply  to  every  rate  as  defined  by  this  Act,  except  a  rate  : — 
“  (a)  wliioh  the  occupier  of  agricultural  land  is  Liable,  as  compared  with  the 
occupier  of  buildings  or  other  hereditaments,  to  be  assessed  to  or  to 
pay  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  or  less  than  one-half,  or 
“  (6)  which  is  assessed  under  any  commission  of  sewers  or  in  respect  of  any 
drainage,  wall,  embankment^,  or  other  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  land.” 

By  Section  9  : — 

**  The  expression  ‘  rate  ’  means  a  rate  made  during  the  continuance  of  this  Act^ 
the  prooeeda  of  which  are  apj)licable  to  public  local  purposes,  and  which  is  leviable- 
on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  in  respect  of  the  yearly  value  of  property,  and  in- 
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eludes  any  sum  which,  though  obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  a  precept,  certifi¬ 
cate,  or  other  instrument  requiring  payment  from  some  authority  or  officer,  is  or 
can  be  ultimately  raised  out  of  a  rate  as  before  defined  :  ’* 

and 

“The  expression  ‘agricultural  land*  me^ns  any  land  used  as  arable,  meadow 
or  pasture  ground  only,  cottage  gardens  exceeding  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  market 
gardens,  nursery  grounds,  orchards,  or  allotments,  but  does  not  include  land  occu¬ 
pied  together  with  a  house  as  a  park,  gardens,  other  than  as  aforesaid,  pleasure- 
grounds,  or  any  land  kept  or  preserved  mainly  or  exclusively  for  purposes  of  sport 
or  recreation,  or  land  used  as  a  racecourse.’* 

By  Section  2,  subsection  (2),  the  deficiency  is  to  be  met  by  a 
grant,  amounting  to  millions  annually,  “out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate  duty  derived  in  England  from  personal  property.” 

FALSE  PROPHETS. 

The  Radical  Party  were  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the 
Act  was  intended  to  benefit  the  landlord,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  relief  from  the  burden  of  rates  came  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  farmers  themselves. 

Let  Radicals  confound  Radicals  ! 

Sir  Luke  \Miite,  M.P.,  the  Radical  Member  for  the  Buckrose 
division  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Act  of  1905,  said  : — 
“  As  the  representative  of  a  large  agricultural  district,  he  proposed  to  speak 
and  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  .  .  His  own  practical  exj)erience  was  that  IT 

WA.S  THE  FARMERS,  AND  NOT  THE  LANDLORDS,  WHO  GET  THE  DENEFIT  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Rates  Act” — The  Times,  April  18,  1905. 

Sir  R.  W.  Perks,  the  late  Radical  representative  of  the  Louth 
Division  of  Lincolnshire,  pointed  out  that : — 

“  Nearly  every  Liberal,  too,  who  had  lately  been  returned  for  a  rural  con¬ 
stituency  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Bill.” — The  Times,  April  18,  1905. 

Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bt.,  M.P.,  who  represents  South  Somerset  in 
the  Radical  interest,  brought  convincing  proof  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  to  the  farmers  and  small  holders  : — 

“  Speaking  with  some  knowledge  of  the  West  of  England,  he  could  say  that 
there,  at  all  events,  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  rents  in  consequence  of  the 
Act.  The  argument  that  the  money  must  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord  was 
UTfERLY  FALLACIOUS.  If  it  Were  not,  would  they  find  ag! iculturists  all  over  the 
country,  after  nearly  nine  years’  experience  of  the  Act,  asking  with  one  voice 
for  its  renewal  ?  ” — The  Times,  April  18,  1905. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wason,  M.P.  (R.),  for  Orkney  and  Shetland  said  : — 

“  AVere  it  not  for  the  relief  given  by  the  Act  the  crofters  would  be  crushed 
bene.ath  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rates.” — The  Times,  May  18,  1905. 

RADICAL  OBJECTIONS. 

The  Radicals  claimed  that  the  Act  does  not  give  most  relief  where 
the  distress  is  greatest. 

The  Unionist  Government  never  pretended  that  it  would  do 
so.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Act  was  based  was  not  relief  of 
distress,  but  relief  from  unjust  taxation. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  following  general  examples  may  serve  to  show  how  unequally 
the^  burden  of  local  rates  was,  and  is  still,  distributed  between  the 
agriculturist  and  his  fellow  ratepayers. 

According  to  the  Finance  Act  of  1894  the  income  of  an  occupier 
of  agricultural  land  w’as  to  be  estimated  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Com- 
mis.sioners  at^  ^ths  of  his  rent.  For  rating  purposes  he  is  usually 
assessed  on  his  rent,  less  certain  deductions — say,  at  the  outside,  25 
per  cent.  SupjxDsing  a  farmer  pays  £400  rent,  fths  of  this  comes  to 


£150.  He  is  assessed,  however,  for  rating  purposes,  on,  say,  £330. 

He,  therefore,  pays  rates  on  a  sum  equal  to  more  than  twice  his  net 
income. 

An  urban  ratepayer,  be  he  artisan,  professional  man,  or  capitalist, 
is  assessed  for  rating  purposes  on  the  rent  of  his  house.  One  may 
assume  that  this  rent  is  a  sum  varying  betw^een  Jth  to  l-12th  of  his  net 
income  according  to  the  social  position  of  the  individual. 

Rent.  Rateable  Value.  Income. 

£  £  £ 

A  Tenant  Farmer  . .  . .  . .  400  . .  330  . .  160 

B  Professional  Manor  Capitalist. .  400  ..  300  (say)  3,000  to 4,000 

2s.  6d.  in  the  £  upon  £330  =  £41  5s.  Od.  ;  or  ^th  of  A’s  Income. 

6s.  6d.  in  the  £  upon  £300 =£82  lOs.  Od.  ;  or  ^th  to  ^th  of  B’s  Income. 


CJapital 

Rateable 

Net. 

Ratepayer. 

Employed. 

Rent. 

Value. 

Income. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C  Tenant  Farmer  . . 

. .  2,000 

200 

170 

75 

D  Tradesman 

. .  2,000 

40 

30 

8%  =  160 

Percentage  of 

income  rated : — 

Tenant  Farmer,  21  times. 

Tradesman,  Jth. 

THE  URBAN  RATEPAYER. 

Another  objection  was  that  nothing  is  done  for  the  urban  ratepayer. 
It  is  true  that  the  catse  of  the  urban  ratepayer,  who  in  common  with 
the  agricultural  ratepayer  has  a  grievance  against  the  owner  of  per¬ 
sonalty,  is  not  dealt  w  ith  by  this  Act,  and  that  it  is  only  a  partial  and 
temporary  solution  of  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation 
upon  rateable  and  non-rateable  property  pending  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  w^hole  system.  The  ever-increasing  burden  of  the  rates  presses 
heavily  upon  many  classes  in  the  community,  and  not  least  upon 
the  struggling  small  tradesman  in  our  towns.  In  the  Final  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  appointed  under  the 
Unionist  Government,  the  overwhelming  disproportion  in  taxation  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Comparison  of  Imperial  and  Local  Taxes. 

Imj>erial  Finance.  Local  Finance, 


United  Kingdom.  Exclusive  of 

(Based  on  1899-1900  Returns.) 

Elementary 

Education 

(England  and  Wales). 

^1)  Taxes  incidental  to  the  Ownership,  Occupa¬ 
tion  and  Transfer  of  Property  : — 

(«)  Rateable  . . 

170 

S2-8 

(6)  Non-Rateable 

21-4 

(M 

Percentage  incidental  to  Property 

390 

SS-9 

<2)  Taxes  not  incidental  to  Property  : — 

(a)  Duties  on  Commodities  of  Primarj^ 
Necessity  or  in  General  Consumption  . . 

53  0 

3  1 

(6)  Duties  on  Commodities  not  of  Primary 
Necessity  and  Railway  Paa.scnger  Duty 

27 

. 

(c)  Trading  and  Professional  Licences  and 
Certificates 

(;-4 

4  7 

{d)  Establishment  and  other  Licences  mainly 

incidental  to  expenditure 

. — 

3  3 

(e)  Taxation  (Income  Tax),  attributable  to 
personal  exertion,  rather  than  to  the 
possession  of  Property  . . 

4  0 

,  ^  — 

Percentage  not  incidental  to  Property 

(510 

IM 

— (Cd-  638  of  1901,  p.  16.) 

HO 

100 

8 


As  the  report  points  out,  such  a  table  can  only  be  approximate 
and  must  therefore  be  used  ^^ith  care,  but  the  collection  of  nearly  83 
per  cent,  of  Local  Taxation  (exclusive  of  Elementary  Education  charges) 
on  one  particular  class  of  property  “  is  a  feature  of  financial  legislation 
which  has,  and  could  have,  no  parallel  in  the  Imperial  system.*' 
That  being  so,  who  can  wonder  that  the  Commissioners  approved 
the  policy  carried  out  by  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  as  a 
measure  of  equity  to  which  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  was 
justly  entitled. 

As  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  a  speech  in  London,  on  May  12,  1896  : _ 

“  The  truth  is  that  anything  which  benefits  agriculture,  benefits  every  class 
which  is  connected  therewith,  and  everything  which  benefits  the  classes  connected 
with  agriculture,  benefits  not  them  only  but  every  urban  constituency  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  whole  of  that  community  of  which  they  form  so  essential 
and  so  integral  a  portion.’* — The  Times ^  May  13,  1896. 

NOT  A  BURDEN  ON  THE  TOWNS. 

The  statements  that  the  Government  by  the  Act  imposed  a 
burden  on  the  towTis  and  that  the  money  required  for  the  Act  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  are  absolutely  false. 

These  classes  have  not  had  to  pay  one  penny,  either  as  ratepayers 
or  as  taxpayers,  to  meet  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  removal  of  a 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  agricultural  community — which  was 
admitted  to  be  unjust.  They  cannot  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  as 
ratepayers,  because  the  deficiency  was  not  made  up  from  the  rates, 
but  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer — and  that  they  have  not  had  to 
contribute  as  taxpayers  is  self-evident  from  the  Act  itself,  which 
provides  that  the  deficiency  caused  by  its  operation  was  to  be  met 
(see  Clause  II.,  subs.  2)  out  of  “  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  duty  derived 
in  England  from  personal  property.*'  Since  the  poor  and  labouring 
classes  do  not  pay  estate  duty  at  all,  it  is  a  wilful  misrepresentation  to 
say  that  they  have  had  to  find  the  money,  and,  since  the  money  comes 
out  of  the  duty  on  personal  property,  wherever  the  deceased  person 
may  have  lived,  it  is  equally  false  to  pretend  that  it  is  levied  especially 
on  the  towns. 

THE  RADICAL  RETREAT. 

In  1896,  when  the  Bill  was  first  introduced,  the  Radical  Opposition 
wdce  sat  up  all  night  to  defeat  it  and  fought  its  progress  through  the 
House  with  a  bitterness  and  fierceness  rarely  equalled.  In  1905  only 
59  stalwarts  could  be  found  to  oppose  the  second  reading  and 
no  Front  Bench  Radical  had  the  courage  to  challenge  a  division 
apinst  the  second  reading.  Mr.  Markham,  M.P.  (R.),  objecting  to 
these  tactics,  said  of  himself  : — 

“He  did  not  say  one  thing  to  his  constituents  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
190?*  ^  General  Election  say  another.*'— TAe  Times,  AprU  18, 

ONE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ACT. 

A  marked  rise  in  the  average  cash  wages  paid  in  England  and 
^  ales  to  ordmary  agricultural  labourers  was  a  noticeable  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Act.  The  following  figures  are  exclusive  of  extra 
payments  for  piece-work,  hay  and  com  harvests,  overtime,  etc.,  and 
also  of  the  value  of  allow^ances  in  kind  : _ 
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Average  Cash  Wages  per  week. 


Year. 

1886 

s.  d. 

13  4  ^ 

1887 

13  2\ 

1888 

13  2i 

Conservative 

1889 

13  4 

y  Government  vi 

1890 

13  6 

from  August  3,  1886. 

1891 

13  9i 

1892 

13  10  ^ 

1892 

1893 

13  10  1 
13  9 

(Radical 

1894 

1895 

13  8 
13  8iJ 

-  Government 

from  August  18,  1892. 

Year. 

1895 

Average  Cash  Wages  per  week. 

13  8i 

1896 

. , 

. . 

13  9  ' 

(Agricultural  Rates  Act  came  into  operation) 

1897 

. . 

. . 

, . 

13  lOi 

1898 

. . 

. . 

. . 

14  li 

Conservative 

1899 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

14  4 

and  Unionist 

1900 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, . 

14  10 

Government 

1901 

. . 

. . 

, . 

14  11 

from  July  2,  1895. 

1902 

. . 

. . 

. , 

, , 

14  llj 

1903 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, . 

14  IH 

1904 

. . 

.14  IH 

1905 

•• 

-• 

. . 

14 

— (Extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Betum,  Cd.  4431  of  1908.) 

The  higher  cash  wages  paid  in  the  North  of  England  tend  to  raise  the 
average  wage. 

A  Radical  Government  came  into  office  in  December,  1905  ;  in 
1906  the  average  weekly  wage  was  15s.  0|^d.,  a  rise  of  Id. ;  in  1907 
it  was  only  15s.  Od.,  a  drop  of  id. ;  in  1908  it  was  15s.  Id.,  a  rise  of  Id. 

FURTHER  UNIONIST  RELIEF. 

The^  Government  carried  out  their  policy  of  relief  to  agriculture 
in  the  Finance  Act  of  1896,  the  land  tax  on  agricultural  land  being 
reduced  from  4s.  in  the  pound  to  Is.  on  its  assessment,  whereby  a 
relief  of  £100,000  per  annum  was  given. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACT,  1900. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  M.P.,  answering  a  deputation  from  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  London,  on  June  30,  1899,  said  : — 

He  had  never  made  a  general  spe^h  on  agriculture  in  London,  and  very 
seldom  outside  London,  without  stating,  in  the  most  precise  and  definite  terms  he 
knew  how  to  command,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  dc-al 
with  this  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  Agricultuial  Holdings  Act.”— 

July  1,  1899.  * 

The  Act  of  1900  amended  and  consolidated  previous  Acts  on  tliis 
subject,  and  was  of  great  importance  to  tenant-farmers  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales. 


THE  MAIN  PROVISIONS. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Act  were  thus  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  12,  1900,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  M.P. 

‘  They  had  taken  the  fundamental  principle  which  underlay  the  existing 
Act  dealing  with  this  subject — namely,  that  the  measure  of  compensation  should 
be  the  value  to  the  incoming  tenant  of  the  improvement  which  had  been  effected 
by  the  outgoing  tenant.  As  the  law  stood  at  present,  the  tenant  made  his  claim, 
and  the  landlord  had  a  right  to  make  a  claim  as  a  set-off  against  that  of  the  tenant, 
the  amount  of  the  landlord’s  claim  being  limited  to  that  of  the  tenant’s  claim, 
o 
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llie  Bill  would  enable  the  tenant  to  claim  for  certain  improvements  which  he  had 
not  now  the  power  to  do,  and  it  simplified  the  machinery  under  which  the  claim 
could  be  established  by  bringing  in  the  Arbitration  Act  in  an  amended  form. 
Both  tenant  and  landlord  would  be  able  to  bring  the  claims  before  the  same 
tribunal,  and  whereas  at  present  the  only  claims  which  coidd  be  so  settled  were 
claims  arising  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  the  Bill  enabled  all  claims 
to  be  dealt  with  in  one  arbitration.  Landlord  and  tenant  were  given  the  greatest 
freedom  in  the  procedure  for  establishing  their  claims  ;  and  the  machinery  should 
do  much  to  diminish  the  expense  of  a  settlement.  Penal  rents  were  abolished, 
and  certain  ambiguities  in  the  law  of  distress  were  removed.  The  schedule  under 
which  the  tenant  claimed  compensation  was  amended,  and  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  introduced  as  the  governing  authority,  instead  of  the  County  Court,  in  the 
case  where  the  landlord  had  to  borrow*  money  to  pay  compensation  and  chaige 
the  estate  with  the  loan.  In  this  way  the  procedure  for  the  settlement  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  landlord  and  tenant  was  cheapened  and  simplified.” — The  Times, 
March  13,  1900. 

WHAT  THE  ACT  ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  Act  considerably  altered  the  law  in  both  substance  and  form. 
The  consumption  of  com  by  stock  and  the  laying  dowTi  of  temporary 
pasture  are  added  to  the  list  of  improvements  for  which,  though 
effected  without  either  consent  of,  or  notice  to,  his  landlord  a  tenant 
may  claim  compensation.  A  tenant  is  enabled  to  send  in  a  claim 
up  to  the  last  day  of  his  tenancy  instead  of  being  obliged,  to  send  it 
in  at  least  two  months  before  that  day  ;  if  he  has  acquired  fixtures  or 
buildings  they  become  removable  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  he  had  himself  put  them  up,  and  with  some  important 
exceptions,  the  liability  to  pay  higher  fixed  rents  in  the  event  of 
breaches  of  covenant  is  reduced  to  a  liability  to  the  extent  only  of  the 
damage  actually  suffered.  Both  landlord  and  tenant  gain  the  power 
of  referring  claims  outside  the  Act  to  arbitration  under  the  Acts. 

THE  CHAFF-CUTTING  MACHINES  (ACCIDENTS)  ACT,  1897, 

introduced  by  Mr.  Pretyman,  is  a  useful  measure  under  which  better 
protection  must  now  be  afforded  to  those  employed  about  chaff -cutting 
machines  worked  by  any  motive  power  other  than  manual  labour. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCE. 

The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  produce  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  practically  affecting  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
A  Unionist  administration  ^vanced  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
especially  by  the  introduction  of 

THE  LIGHT  RAILWAYS  ACT,  1896. 

By  this  Act  Light  Railway  Commissioners  were  constituted,  to 
whom  applications  for  making  light  railways  may  be  made.  The 
Council  of  any  county,  borough,  or  district,  if  authorized  by  an  order, 
may  construct  and  work  (by  themselves  or  by  contract)  a  light  railway, 
or  may  advance  money  to  a  light  railway  company  for  the  purpose. 

By  section  4,  where  a  Council  advances  money  to  a  light  railway 
company,  the  Treasury  may  also  advance  any  sum  not  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  the  total  amount  required  and  not  exceeding  the  amoimt 
advanced  by  the  Council,  charging  an  interest  of  not  less  than 
3^  per  cent.  By  section  5,  the  Treasury  may  make  special  grants,  by 
way  of  free  gift  or  loan,  “  when  it  is  certified  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  the  making  of  any  light  railway  under  this 
Act  would  benefit  agriculture  in  any  district.’  ’  By  section  6,  the  total 
amount  advanced  by  the  Treasury  under  this  Act  shall  not  at  any 
one  time  exceed  One  Million  Pounds,  of  which  not  more  than  £250,000 
may  be  in  special  advances. 
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SUCCESS  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  Act  has  achieved  considerable  results.  A  Parliamentary  Paper 
(No,  131  of  1910,  Board  of  Trade  Report)  shows  that  from  December, 
1896,  to  November,  1909,  383  applications  for  the  making  of  light 
railways  had  been  approved  of,  representing  a  mileage  of  2,071  miles  ; 
the  engineers’  estimates  for  the  construction  of  these  railways  represent 
an  expenditure  of  £15,322,328.  Up  to  March  31,  1908,  the  sum  of 
£209,600  had  been  advanced  by  the  Treasury  in  free  grants  ;  while  in 
the  above  Report  (No.  131)  it  is  stated  that,  since  March  31,  1909,  the 
Treasury  had  conditionally  agreed  to  make  free  grants  under  Section  5 
of  the  Act  in  aid  of  certain  light  railways  to  the  further  amount  of 
£26,913. 

In  another  direction  the  Unionist  Government  gave  practical 
evidence  of  their  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  distribution. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  AND  RAILWAY  RATES. 

A  copy  of  correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  and  the  railway  companies  in  Great  Britain  as  to  the  carriage 
of  agricultural  produce  and  requisites  was  published  by  the  Board  on 
May  4,  1904,  as  a  Blue  Book  (Od.  2045  of  1904,  price  lOd.). 

Lord  Onslow  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  of  Inquiry 
to  inquire  into  and  report  w  hether  preferential  treatment  is  given  by  the 
rail w  ay  companies  in  Great  Britain  to  foreign  and  colonial  as  compared 
with  home,  farm,  dairy  and  market  garden  produce.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  was  published  in  1906  (Cd,  2959),  and  contained 
many  valuable  recommendations. 

Speaking  at  Harleston,  Norfolk,  on  September  12, 1905,  Mr.  Ailwyn 
Fellowses,  M.P.,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  said  : — 

“  That  he  had  been  able  during  the  last  few  months  to  arrange  with  the  com¬ 
panies  that  in  the  case  of  complaints  of  charges  for  the  transit  of  produce  or  cattle, 
farmers  on  communicating  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be  met  by  officials 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  complaint.” — The  Times,  Sept.  13,  1905. 

STAMPING  OUT  DISEASE. 

In  1804  the  Radical  Government  carried  an  Act  regulating  the 
importation  of  live  cattle  and  sheep  into  England.  In  1896  the  Unionist 
GoverniTient  carried  the  Diseases  of  Animals  (Amendment)  Act,  w  hich 
prohibits  altogether  the  landing  of  live  cattle  and  sheep  into  England 
(except  for  ‘  ‘  exhibition  or  other  exceptional  circumstances  ”)  otherwise 
than  for  slaughter  at  a  foreign  animals’  wharf.  Prior  to  the  Act  the 
burden  of  decision  lay  upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Lord  Onslow,  dealing  w  ith  this  question  at  Yeovil,  said  : — 

“  First,  there  were  large  numbers  of  farmers  in  England  and  Scotland  who  had 
invested  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  they  told  the 
Government  of  the  day  who  passed  this  Act  that  when  everything  was  looking 
most  satisfactory,  and  when  they  believed  they  were  perfectly  immune  from  animal 
disease,  the  importation  into  this  country  of  a  few  diseased  animals  brought  sudden 
pin  u])on  them,  and  they  could  not  be  expected  to  invest  their  skill  and  capital 
in  the  enterprise  if  they  were  to  run  so  feariul  a  risk.  In  1892  there  was  an  em¬ 
bargo  placed  upon  cattle  coming  from  various  countries.  One  animal  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia  passed  the  examination,  and  to  trace  that  single  case  cost 
the  country  no  less  than  £15,000.  Did  they  think  that  any  Government  was  likely 
to  introduce  legislation  that  would  reopen  such  a  risk  as  that  ?  It  had  been  said 
that  this  measui'e  would  raise  the  cost  of  meat ;  but  from  1891  to  1895,  before  the 
Bill  was  passed,  the  8  lb.  stone  brought  2a.  9d., whereas  from  1896  to  1900  it  brought 
not  more  than  2s.  6d.  ;  and  the  head  of  cattle  had  increased  from  6,398,000  during 
the  three  years  before  the  Act  was  pas.sed  to  6,706,000  during  the  last  three  years. 
Then  they  were  told  that  it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  trade  of  Canada  ;  but 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  showed  that  during  the  last  three  years  391,000  of  the 
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cattle  slaughtered  at  ports  came  from  Canada  whereas  during  the  three  years 
before  the  Act  was  passed  the  total  of  fat  stock  and  stores  was  only  214»0(X). 
Therefore,  it  had  not  done  much  harm  to  Canadian  trade.  .  .  . —  the  Times, 

Feb.  8,  1905. 

THE  CONSUMER  NOT  AFFECTED. 

The  Radical  Party  opposed  the  measure  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  hurt  the  consumer.  That  the  Act  could  not  affect  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Henry  Rew,  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  March  26,  1896  : — 

“  It  was  said  over  and  over  again  that  the  Bill  stops  the  importation  of  live 
animals.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  a 
single  animal.  But  it  provides  that  all  animals  imported  alive  shall  be  slaughtered 
on  arrival  in  this  country  without  removal  from  the  port  of  landing.  It  is  surely 
obvious  that  this  provision  does  not  prevent  the  importation  of  a  single  pound  of 
meat  and  that  the  Bill  therefore  does  not  in  any  way  affect  consumers^ 

RADICAL  CONFIRMATION. 

Mr.  Rew’s  contention  was  amply  proved  by  a  reply  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  February  27,  1906,  to  a  question  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Thomas,  M.P.,  addressed  to  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart.,  as  representing  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Thomas  asked  for  information  showing 
the  average  prices  of  beef  and  mutton  respectively  in  the  United 
Kingdom  prior  to  and  since  the  year  1896,  when  restrictions  were  placed 
on  the  importation  of  live  cattle  into  this  country.  The  following 
table  gives  the  average  price  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  Metropohtan 
Meat  Market  for  the  years  1880-1892  and  1893-1905.  The  year  1892 
has  been  taken  for  the  reason  that  Canadian  cattle  were  first  subjected 
to  the  requirement  of  slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing,  although  the 
requirement  w  as  not  made  a  statutory  one  until  1896. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Cattle  and  Sheep  per  Eight  Pounds,  Sinking 
THE  Offal,  at  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market. 

CATTLE.  SHEEP. 


Period. 

Inferior 
Quality, 
s.  d. 

Second 
Quality, 
s.  d. 

First 

Quality. 

8.  d. 

Inferior 
Quality, 
s.  d. 

Second  First 
Quality.  Quality, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

1880-1892 

3  5 

4  8 

5  3 

4  7 

5  8 

6  3 

1893-1905 

2  8 

3  11 

4  7 

3  7 

5  0 

5  9 

From  the  above  table  it  is  clear  that  far  from  the  restrictions  limit¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  cattle  and  increasing  the  prices,  the  contrary 
w  as  the  case. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS  ACT,  1903, 

extended  the  Act  of  1896  for  the  better  prevention  of  disease 
among  animals,  and  gave  powers  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
make  orders  under  the  Act  of  1894  to  prescribe,  regulate,  and 
secure  the  periodical  treatment  of  all  sheep  by  effective  dipping 
or  by  the  use  of  some  other  remedy  for  sheep  scab.  Prior  to 
this  Act  the  county  council,  who  were  the  local  authority,  only  had 
power  to  order  dipping  when  the  disease  had  actually  broken  out,  or  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  moving.  These  defects  were  remedied  by  the 
Act,  and  the  result  of  vigorous  administration  of  the  powers  the  Act 
conferred  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  a  number  of  diseases. 

RESULTS  OF  UNIONIST  ACTS. 

The  result  of  Unionist  Acts,  and  of  vigorous  administration  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  disease. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1903  gives 
the  following  figures  : — 


Cases  of  Pleuro-Pneumonia  among  Cattle  1895.  Since  1895. 

Imported  into  Great  Britain  . ,  . .  26  None. 

With  regard  to  “  Home  ""  cattle,  there  have  been  no  cases  since 
1898. 


Sheep  Scab  among  Imported  Sheep  . . 
Home  Sheep— Outbreaks  of  Sheep  Scab 
Home  Swine  Fever  Outbreaks 


1895.  1908.  1909. 

83,113  13  nil 

3,092  849  685 

6,305  2,067  1,650 


THE  SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT,  1899, 

provided  measures  against  the  importation  of  foreign  adulterated 
produce. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  enacts  “  precautions  against  im¬ 
portation  of  agricultural  and  other  produce  insufficiently  marked,^" 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

“(1.)  If  there  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  any  of  the  following 
articles,  namely  : — 

“  (a)  margarine  or  margarine-cheese,  except  in  packages  conspicuously  marked 
‘  Margarine  ’  or  ‘  Margarine-cheese,’  as  the  case  may  require  ;  or 
(b)  adulterated  or  imjmverished  butter  (other  than  margarine)  or  adulterated 
or  impoverished  milk  or  cream,  except  in  packages  or  cans  conspicuously 
marked  with  a  name  or  description  indicating  that  the  butter  or  milk  or 
cream  has  been  so  treated  ;  or 

“  (c)  condensed  separated  or  skimmed  milk,  except  in  tins  or  other  receptacles 
which  bear  a  label  whereon  the  words  ‘  Machine-skimmed  Milk  ^  or 
‘  Skimmed  Milk,’  as  the  case  may  require,  are  printed  in  large  and 
legible  type  ;  or 

“(d)  any  adulterated  or  impoverished  article  of  food  to  which  Her  Majesty 
may  by  Order  in  Council  direct  that  this  section  shall  be  applied,  unless 
the  same  be  imported  in  packages  or  receptacles  conspicuously  marked 
with  a  name  or  description  indicating  that  the  article  has  been  so  treated  ; 
the  importer  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  conviction,  for  the  first  offence  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  for  the  second  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds,  and  for  any  subsequent  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceedinir  one  hundred 
pounds.” 

This  Act  protects  the  consumer  against  adulterated  foodstuffs, 
and  improves  the  position  of  the  British  agriculturist  compelled  to 
compete  in  the  market  with  the  foreigner.  Since  first  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  its  provisions  have  been  vigorously  enforced. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

Agricultural  depression  tells  heavily  on  the  agricultural  labouring 
population.  Unionist  legislation  has  improved  the  conditions  affecting 
the  agricultural  labourer  specially  in  two  ways  : — 

I.  By  the  general  upward  movement  in  wage  smentioned  above, 

which  may  fairly  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  relief  measures 
of  the  Government. 

II.  By  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  (1897)  Extension  Act, 
1900,  which  though  not  a  Government  measure,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Goulding,  M.P.,  a  Unionist  Member, 
and  carried  by  tlie  aid  of  the  Government.  This  Act  confers 
upon  agricultural  labourers  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  1897. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Foremost  among  agricultural  problems  is  the  question  of  education. 
To  educate  the  future  farmers  so  that  they  may  get  the  most  out  of  their 
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land,  and  to  make  kno^ra  the  development  of  agricultural  science, 
are  essential  conditions  of  any  scheme  for  restoring  agricultural 
prosperity.  Lord  Onslow,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
speaking  in  Gloucester  in  October,  1904,  gave  some  interesting  par- 
tic  ulars  as  to  how  the  question  of  agricultural  education  had  advanced 
under  Unionist  administration.  A  most  important  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  one  that  has  ;^delded  lasting  benefits,  was  the  formation  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Committee  in  July,  1890,  Sir  William  Hart 
Dyke  and  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  being  active  on  its  behalf. 
It  s  objects  were  to  secure  systematic  and  efficient  instruction,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  agricultural  subjects  suitable  to  every  class 
in  agriculture,  and  to  diffuse  among  those  classes  a  more  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  bearing  on  their  industry. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

Under  the  Education  Act  of  1902  the  machinery  was  provided 
by  which  the  numerous  and  necessary  methods  were  correlated,  thus 
enabling  the  central  and  local  authorities  to  co-operate  wdth  one 
another,  and  still  further  progress  was  marked  by  the  issue  of  the  code 
of  regulations  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1904.  Special  grants  were 
provided  for  teaching  boys  handicrafts  and  gardening,  and  girls 
cookery,  laundr\"  and  dairy  w^ork  and  household  management.  In 
addition  to  the  facilities  offered  by  these  provisions,  there  was  the 
establishment  of  local  science  and  art  scholarships,  specially  relating 
to  agriculture,  where  the  locality  was  willing  to  provide  a  part  of  the 
funds.  In  this  way  a  ladder  was  provided  from  the  Elementary  Schools 
to  the  Universities. 


GRANTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  figures  show  the  totals  of  the  distribution  of  ex¬ 
penditure  on  agricultural  education  for  the  various  years  taken  from 
the  Annual  Reports  (Cd.  3908  of  1908)  and  (Cd.  4802  of  1909)  : — 

Total  amount  applied  to  agricultural  education  in — 


1902- 3  . £88,151  1905-6  ..  ..  £83,987 

1903- 4  .  90,278  1906-7  .  .  . .  79,805 

1904- 5  .  86,900  1907-8  .  .  . .  75,822 


These  amounts,  which  show"  a  considerable  decrease  under  Radical 
administration,  include  general  grants  to  educational  institutions 
for  the  provision  of  agricultural  instruction,  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
struction  in  forestry,  farm  and  dairy  w’ork,  and  special  grants  for 
experiment  and  research. 


INQUIRY  INTO  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS. 


During  the  ten  years  of  Unionist  administration  a  number  of 
committees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  various  questions  affecting 
the  agricultural  industry.  The  following  list  shows  the  comprehensive 
nature  and  extent  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  : — 


1895 

1896 


1897 

1899 

1900 


Sale  of  Ordnance  Survey  Maps. 

Laws  relating  to  Dogs. 

Food  Products  Adulteration. 

Local  Taxation  (Royal  Commission). 
Inland  Transit  of  Cattle. 

Glanders. 

Preservation  and  Colouring  of  Food. 
Milk  and  Cream  Regulations. 
Agricultural  Seeds. 

Scottish  Agricultural  Prices. 
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1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Butter  Regulations. 

Glanders  (Scientific). 

Light  Railways  Bill,  1901. 

Forestry. 

Louping-ill  and  Braxy  in  Sheep. 

Dipping  and  Treatment  of  Sheep. 

Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Fruit  Industry. 

Food  Supply  in  time  of  War  (Royal  Commission). 
Railway  Rates  on  Agricultural  Produce. 

Grouse  Disease. 

Small  Holdings  Act 


AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  new  departure,  and  an  excellent  one  from  every  point  of  view, 
was  the  institution  of  agricultural  correspondents  in  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  position  is  honorary,  and  the  duties 
consist  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  any  8j>ecial  circumstances 
relating  to  every  phase  of  agricultural  and  rural  life.  By  this  means 
the  Board  is  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  actual  condition  of  things, 
and  is  at  any  time  able  to  set  on  foot  special  inquiries  touching  any 
subject  under  consideration. 


RADICAL  TERGIVERSATIONS. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  CATTLE. 

As  an  example  of  Radical  inconsistency  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  agriculturists  is  treated,  the 
Radical  attitude  on  this  question  may  be  cited.  The  Unionist 
Government  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  the  Act  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  abroad — from  British 
Colonies,  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries — except  for  immediate 
slaughter  at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  The  measure,  as  already  stated, 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Radical  Party.  The  Radical  Party  in 
opposition  characterized  the  Unionist  legislation  on  tliis  subject  as 
“  protection,'"  but  the  Radical  Party  in  power  showed  their 
approval  of  this  policy  by  continuing  this  measure  of  ‘‘  protection." 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  13,  1906,  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart., 
M.P.,  said  : — 

“It  would  be  highly  improper  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  relax  the 
regulations  against  the  importation  of  European  sheep.  ...  It  would  not 
be  right  to  relax  those  regulations  having  regard  to  the  enormous  loss  our 
farmers  and  ratepayers  had  suffered  in  the  past  owing  to  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.*' — The  Times,  July  14,  IDCK). 

In  Scalby  on  August  17,  1906,  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.  (R.), 
the  Under- Secretary  for  India,  said  : — 

“  Mr.  Walter  Long  did  good  service  to  the  country  when  he  passed  his  Act 
which  he  hoped  the  Liberals  would  in  no  way  reverse.” — Tribune  (R.), 
August  18,  1906. 

VALUE  OF  THE  ACT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Armagh  Agricultural  Association,  reported  in 
The  Irish  Times  on  March  9,  1906,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  : — 

“  We,  the  members  of  the  Cattle  CJommittee  of  the  Armagh  Agrioultural 
Association,  are  unanimous  in  our  protest  against  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
law  which  debars  Canadian  and  all  foreign  store  cattle  being  admitted  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  Eroin  our  knowledge  of  Canada  and  the  cattle  trade,  we  are 
confident  that  Canadian  cattle  cannot  be  safe  from  being  directly  or  indirectly 
liable  to  be  in  touch  with  cattle  disease,  owing  to  its  continental  connection  with 
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Southern  States,  where  some  parts  are  never  clear  of  cattle  disease.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  Canadian  cattle  into  Great  Britain,  in  our  opinion,  would  mean  national 
disaster  and  ruin  to  Ireland.” 

Answering  Mr.  J.  Cathcart  Wason,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  4, 1906,  Sir  E.  Stracliey,  Bart.,  stated  that  the  most  recently 
published  report  of  the  Veterinary  Director-General  for  the  Dominion 
indicat-ed  that  the  following  diseases  of  cattle  were  known  to  exist  in 
Canada  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  October,  1904,  viz.,  tuberculosis, 
picton  cattle  disease,  mange,  anthrax,  black  quarter,  etc. 

The  value  of  the  Act  in  preventing  the  spread  of  animal  diseases 
was  further  exemplified  by  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart.,  representing  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  April 
4,  1906.  Asked  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  T.  C.  T.  Warner,  M.P.  (R),  if  he 
could  state  what  the  average  cost  per  annum  w'as  for  paying  com¬ 
pensation  for  animals  slaughtered  when  suffering  from,  or  being  in 
contact  with  animals  suffering  from  pleuro- pneumonia,  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  cattle-plague,  and  w^hat  was  the  amount  paid  in 
such  compensation,  between  the  years  1860  and  1900,  the  following 
answer  was  given  : — 

“  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  information  desired  by  the  honourable 
member  prior  to  1890,  but  since  that  year  the  total  compensation  paid  in  respect 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  amounted  to  £387,514 
No  exx^enditure  was  incurred  on  account  of  cattle  plagye  during  that  period 
The  amounts  paid  vary  so  much  from  year  to  year  that  it  would  be  misleading 
to  give  an  average,  but  I  may  state  that  the  amount  paid  in  1891-2  was  as  much 
as  £151,491,  whereas  during  the  last  four  years  the  amount  has  been  only  £8.” — 
Official 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  5, 1906,  the  Earl  of  Jersey  gave  some 
interesting  figures  in  connection  wdth  the  w^orking  of  the  Act : — 

“  From  1893  to  1897  the  average  number  of  live  cattle  imported  was  480,000  ; 
from  1898  to  1902  the  average  number  was  494,000,  and  from  1903  to  1905,  544,000. 
During  the  same  periods  the  quantity  of  fresh  meat  imported  was  from  1893 
to  1897,  117,000  tons,  from  1898  to  1902,  192,000  tons,  and  from  1903  to  1905, 
226,000  tons.  Notwithstanding  the  operations  of  the  present  Act,  therefore, 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  imported  meat  into  this  country,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  price  of  British  cattle  had  fallen  8d.  per  stone.” 

RADICAL  SHILLY-SHALLYING. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Act  the  Radicals 
had  no  other  course  than  to  continue  on  the  lines  of  Unionist 
legislation  in  this  direction.  A  section  of  the  Government's  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  House  of  Commons  persevered  in  their  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Earl  Carrington,  w’ho  was  foremost  in  his  commendation  of 
the  Act  at  the  commencement  of  the  Radical  rdgime^  had  said  : — 

“  It  would  be  highly  improper  for  him  to  announce  the  final  decision  of  the 
Government  on  a  matter  of  such  great  national  importance  in  the  middle  of  a 
General  Election.” — The  Times,  January  6,  1906. 

On  January  9,  1906,  Mr.  Bryce  said  : — 

“  He  was  quite  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  store  cattle.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press,  January  10,  1906. 

On  January  8,  1906,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Sinclair  (now  Lord  Pentland),  said  : — 

“  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  opening  the  ports.** — 
Ihindee  Advertiser,  January  9,  1906. 

And  on  January  9,  1906,  the  then  Radical  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Shaw  (now  Lord  Shaw),  K.C.,  said  : — 

remove  the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle  which  were  not 
diseased.  — Hawick  Advertiser  (R.),  January  12,  1906. 
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But  public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  the  Government.  Wlien 
Mr.  Calms,  a  Radical  member,  introduced  his  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  6,  1906,  to  allow  Canadian  cattle  to  come  into  the 
country  without  either  being  killed  or  quarantined,  the  Government 
had  not  the  courage  to  speak  either  for  or  against  it,  and  they  had  the 
humiliating,  but  for  Radicals  not  uncommon,  experience  of  having 
to  admit  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  political  opponents. 

Wliat  may  be  regarded  as  the  Government’s  decision  on  the 
subject  was  spoken  by  Earl  Carrington,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  23,  1908.  He  said  : — 

The  Act  of  1896  prohibited  the  importation  of  cattle,  unless  they  were 
slaughtered  at  ports  of  landing.  .  .  .  The  Government  did  not  propose  in 

existing  circumstances  to  initiate  any  legislation  on  the  subject.” — The  Times^ 
July  24,  1908. 

The  Government,  in  spite  of  constant  pressure,  have  not  dared 
to  depart  from  this  attitude  ;  and  the  vital  importance  of  adhering 
to  the  stringent  precautions  of  the  Act  of  1896  has  only  been  further 
emphasized  by  the  outbreak  of  disease  in  Yorkshire  reported  in  July, 
1910.  Such  an  outbreak  injures  the  British  exp'ort  trade,  because 
most  countries  impose  restrictions  for  six  months  in  regard  to  cattle 
coming  from  a  country  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists.  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Argentina  at  once  prepared  to  enforce  these  after 
the  outbreak  in  Yorkshire  ^\  as  announced,  as  also  did  Ireland.  Even 
supporters  of  the  Government  have  come  to  see  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  this  piece  of  Unionist  legislation. 

On  June  7,  1910,  The  Daily  Chronicle  (R.)  said  : — 

.  .  There  is  not  the  smallest  Justification  for  the  idea  that  the  price 
of  meat  in  this  country  has  been  affected  by  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
live  cattle  from  South  America.  The  advance  in  price  is  due  to  quite  other 
causes.  But  even  if  prices  w'ere  affected  by  it,  the  prohibition  would  still  be 
absolutely  in  the  interests  of  our  own  flocks  and  herds.” 

One  of  the  main  contentions,  of  course,  of  those  who  agitate  for 
the  removal  of  the  embargo  is  that  it  raises  the  price  of  meat.  Clearly 
The  Daily  Chronicle  does  not  think  so.  Moreover,  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bt., 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  15,  1910,  gave  Ministerial  sanction  to  tliis  view  : — 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  is  due  to  the  exclusion 
of  Argentine  cattle  for  slaughter  at  the  ports.” — Th^  Times,  June  16,  1910. 

Five  days  later.  Sir  E.  Strachey  made  an  important  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Act,  front  which  the  following  is  taken  : — 

“  One  of  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  member  was  that  the  disease  was  very 
easily  controlled,  but  all  agriculturists  would  agree  that  it  was  easily  spread, 
not  only  by  the  animals  themselves,  but  also  by  human  beings  who  had  been  in 
contact  with  them.  .  .  .  The  most  recent  outbreak  was  that  in  Edinburgh 

in  1908,  wliich  gave  the  Board  very  great  anxiety  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  efficient 
way  in  which  their  officers  acted  and  to  the  co-operation  of  the  municipal  author¬ 
ities,  it  was  stamped  out  by  the  slaughter  of  244  cattle  at  a  cost  of  £4,000.  That 
outhieak  was  introduced  by  hay  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  since  which 
time  tlie  Board  had  forbidden  hay  and  straw'  to  be  brought  from  countries  where 
foot-and-mouth  disease  existed.  The  question  of  cost  was  a  very  material  one. 
The  loss  to  the  agriculturists  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  1871-2  was  estimated  at 
nearly  £13,000,000,  and  in  1872  the  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  showed 
that  the  loss  caused  to  the  county  w'as  £155,226.  In  the  count}’  alone  it  was 
estimated  that  there  had  been  a  loss  of  £155,000.  In  addition,  there  was  the 
general  loss  to  agriculturists  to  be  considered  through  trade  being  upset  and  business 
brouglit  to  a  standstill.  The  price  Of  milk  would  undoubtedly  go  up.  .  .  .  There 
might  be  only  one  cow  suffering  from  the  disease,  yet  our  exportation  of  pedigree 
«tock  might  be  stopped  for  six  months  and  our  trade  destroyed.  The  argument 
.that  we  might  restrict  the  disease  was  therefore  of  no  use.  .  .  .It  had  been 
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said  that  the  effect  of  stopping  the  supply  of  Jive  cattle  from  Argentina  was 
considerable,  but  the  figures  showed  that  there  had  actually  been  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  dead  meat  imported.  .  .  .  Above  all  others  in  this  country 
small  holders  required  protection  from  the  effects  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
because  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  serious  loss  caused  by  an  outbreak. 
That  was  p^icularly  the  case  when  a  small  holder  held  his  land  from  a  countit 
council,  because  such  a  council  had  no  power  to  remit  rent  as  had  been  done  in 
many  cases  by  private  land  owners.  .  .  .  There  was  no  possibility  of  the 
embargo  being  withdrawn.” — The  Times,  June  21,  1910. 

A  candid  admission  of  the  unanswerable  character  of  Sir  E. 
Straehey’s  defence  of  the  Act,  and  therefore  (by  implication)  a  st liking 
testimony,  belated  enough,  to  the  Unionist  authors  of  the  Act,  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Leader  on  June  21,  1910  : — 

“  Sir  Edward  Strachey’s  defence  (based  purely  on  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
disease)  is  pow'erful  and  even  staggering.  It  is  impossible  to  wonder  that  the 
Government  shrink  from  so  grave  a  responsibility ;  and  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  sensible  man  would  have  been  willing  to  incur  it.” 

These  admissions  only  throw  into  stronger  relief  the  previous 
shilly-shallying  of  the  Radical  Government.  Here  is  a  simple  question, 
yet  one  of  the  first  importance  to  the  whole  country.  It  affects  a  great 
industry-  with  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  bound  up.  It  affects  the  public  health  and  the  public  pocket. 
WTien  the  Unionist  Government  seek  to  legislate  on  the  question,  the 
Radicals  raise  a  number  of  dishonest  party  cries  for  the  purpose  of  vote- 
catehing.  Having  exploited  the  question  for  party  gain,  the  Radicals 
in  office  dare  not  act  consistently — indeed  they  dare  not  act  at  alL 
Opposition  to  the  measure  is  quietly  smothered ;  the  Government  do 
nothing  and  there  the  matter  ends.  Perhaps  it  is  not  wholly  correcb 
to  say  it  ends.  There  is  an  obvious  moral,  and  one  that  agriculturists 
are  hardly’^  likely  to  forget. 

THE  RADICAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  RATES  ACT. 

Example  No.  2  is  that  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  which  the 
Radicals  declared  was  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 
The  Act  was  described  as  “  iniquitous  commonly  known  as  the 
dole  “  a  flagrant  job  for  relieving  the  lando^\ne^."'  We  have  sho^ra 
how  in  1905  Radical  opposition  to  the  measure  w^as  considerably 
chastened,  but  nevertheless  the  Radical  leaders  expressed  their  Con¬ 
tinued  hostility  to  the  Act.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  17^ 
1907,  IVIr.  H.  C.  Lea,  M.P.  (R.),  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  an 
assurance  “  that  the  Government  would  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
take  steps  to  discontinue  this  contribution  to  the  landowners  at  the 
expe^e  of  the  community. ''  Mr.  Asquith,  who  replied,  assented  to 
the  ‘‘  doles  ”  by  stating  that  he  w^as  “  not  prepared  to  give  any  pledge 
to  deal  with  these  particular  grants  independently  of  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  of  re-adjustment.'" 

This  feeble  attempt  to  avoid  a  definite  pronouncement  on  the 
question  caused  Mr.  H.  C.  Lea  to  ask — 

‘In  view  of  the  number  of  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department  during  the  last  few  years  on  behalf  of  the  party,  complaining  of  these 
doles  to  owners  of  agricultural  land,  cannot  the  right  hon.  gentleman  give  an 
assurance  to  the  House  that  he  will  put  an  end  to  them  as  soon  as  possible  ?  ’  No 
AKSWEE  WAS  EETX7ENED.”~!r;ie  Times,  June  18,  1907. 

if  already  stated,  this  Act  has  been  continued  as  an  annual  Act 

for  1909-10  and  1910-11. 

A  further  insight  into  tlie  Radical  state  of  mind  and  Radical 
policy  18  furmshed  by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  on  June  30,  1909.  Asked  by  Mr.  J.  Gretton,  M.P.,  if 
he  would  state  on  what  date  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  expired,  and 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  renew  the  Act, 
Mr.  Asquith  answered  : — 

“  The  Act  expires  on  March  31,  1910.  The  Government  will  in  due  time 
propose  a  temporary  renewal  of  the  Act,  in  view  of  their  intention  to  deal  with 
the  whole  relations  between  Imperial  and  local  taxation.” — The  Times,  Julv  1 
1909. 

MR.  ASQUITH  IN  1896. 

On  July  1,  1896,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith 
said  : — 

He  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Hill  ...  was  in  effect  a  measure  to 
compensate  the  landed  interests  of  the  country.  ...  It  mortgaged  for 
five  years  to  come  no  less  than  £10,000,000  of  prospective  revenue  .  .  .  not 
they  believed  in  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  but  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  class  in  a  partial  and  unjust  measure.  ...  He  believed  that 
the  Bill  in  point  of  justice  and  principle  inflicted  an  enormous  hardship  on  the 
tax-payers  of  the  country  without  doing  any  appreciable  good  to  any  one.” 
—  Hansard,  Vol.  42,  cols.  451-4. 

What  can  one  say  of  the  Radical  attitude  as  displayed  here  ? 
What  can  one  think  of  a  Radical  statesman  who  condemns  a  measure 
in  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  terms,  and  yet  coolly  informs  the 
House  of  Commons  that  his  Government  propose  to  renew  this  ‘‘  im- 
just  measure  which  inflicted  such  ‘  ‘  enormous  hardships  on  the  tax¬ 
payer  ?  ]VIr.  Asquith  tries  to  save  his  face  by  qualifying  his  state¬ 
ment  with  a  vague  reference  to  the  Government's  future  intentions. 

MORE  RADICAL  TESTIMONY. 

In  Louth  on  July  15,  1909,  w-e  have  Sir  R.  W.  Perks,  Bart.,  M.P. 
(R.),  paying  tribute  to  the  Act  in  the  following  words  : — 

“I  venture  to  congratulate  the  agricultural  industry  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  has  been  persuaded  to  renew  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  and  last 
year  the  county  of  Lincoln  received  from  this  source  the  sum  of  £91,000  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  local  rates.  Therefore  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  decided  to  renew  this  important  Act.” — Louth  and  North  Lincolnshire 
Netjos,  July  1,7, 1909. 

And  at  Exeter  on  July  30,  1909,  Earl  Carrington,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  told  his  hearers  that : — 

We  are  continuing  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  tenant  farmers.” — Western  Daily  Mercury,  July  31,  1909. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS 
ACT,  1906. 

This  Act,  until  it  was  re -christened  by  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  known  as  the  Land  Tenure  Bill.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Hon.  T.  C.  R.  Agar-Robartes,  M.P.  (R.),  on  March  9, 
1906,  and  was  therefore  a  private  member's  Bill  until  adopted  by  the 
Government.  The  late  Unionist  Grovemment  had  previously 
legislated  on  tliis  subject  by  passing  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
1900,  which  amended  the  existing  law  as  to  tenants'  improvements. 
The  Radical  measure  enacted  that  the  landlord's  consent  was  not 
necessary  for  the  repairing  of  buildings,  the  laying  down  of  permanent 
pasture,  the  planting  of  orchards,  and  other  plants  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  culture.  The  landlord's  right  of  distraint  for  rent  was  limited 
to  one  year.  The  tenant  was  authorized  to  claim  compensation  for 
damage  to  his  crops  by  game  that  he  had  not  the  law^ful  right  to  kill, 
and  the  limitation  that  a  tenant  should  only  use  one  gun  in  killing 
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ground  game  was  abolished.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  tenant- 
farmer  should  receive  freedom  of  cropping. 

UNIONIST  CRITICISIVI. 

In  criticizing  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  M.P., 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  9,  1906,  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  position  of  the  tenant-farmer  was  so 
insecure  as  the  Bill  presumed.  He  said  : — 

“  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  great  mass  of  farmers 
in  England  and  Wales  had  come  to  prefer  yearly  tenancies  to  leaseholds.  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  been  through  a  very  severe  period  of  depression,  and  yet  it  was  the  fact, 
for  which  the  country  could  not  be  too  thankful,  that  on  the  great  majority  of  the 
larger  estates  there  were  to  be  found  to  this  day  the  same  tenants,  or  their  sons.** 
— Tlie  Tim€3t  March  10,  1906. 

Mr.  Long  further  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  might  encourage 
tenants  to  enter  into  experiments  “  which,  while  involving  heavy 
expense,  might  have  very  bad  results, and  that  the  nature  of  the 
improvements  contemplated  by  the  Bill  were  such  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  for  several  years.  The  Bill  undoubtedly 
approached  the  principle  of  dual  ownership,  and  inflicted  unnecessary 
hardship  on  the  landlord,  who  might  have  to  find  money  for  buildings 
that  had  been  put  up  by  the  tenant  and  had  proved  useless  for  the 
purpose  intended.  An  incoming  tenant,  too,  would  have  to  pay  for 
any  alterations,  and  this  might  easily  have  the  effect  of  shutting  out 
the  small  man  from  the  possibility  of  taking  a  farm.  Landlords  who 
were  deprived  of  all  discretion  under  the  Bill  as  to  improvements,  the 
method  of  farming  to  be  employed,  or  renewal  of  the  lease  on  the 
determination  of  the  tenancy,  could  not  be  expected  to  show  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  their  property,  and  this  might  result  in  a  tendency 
to  absenteeism  and  the  discouragement  of  capital.  Commenting  on 
the  one-sided  nature  of  the  Bill  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  March  12, 
1906,  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  asked  : — 

**  M  hat  protection  and  redress  will  the  honest  and  considerate  landlord  (if  it 
is  admitted  that  such  a  person  still  exists)  have  against  the  disimprovements  of 
that  not  uncommon  curse  of  modern  farming — the  land  skinning  and  ix)ssibly  dis¬ 
honest  tenant  ?  *’ 

RADICAL  CRITICISIVI. 

The  Bill  did  not  escape  Radical  criticism,  which,  if  anything,  was 
more  severe  than  that  offered  by  the  Unionist  Party.  When  Union¬ 
ists  presume  to  criticize  a  Radical  measure  on  the  grounds  that 
it  violates  justice  and  equity,  the  Radicals  raise  their  bogey  cry  of 
‘‘  Landlords.'^  In  this  case  the  glaring  inequalities  of  the  Bill  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  many  of  the  Government  supporters. 

While  the  Bill  was  in  Grand  Committee  on  April  5,  1906,  Mr. 
A.  Ure,  K.C.,  M.P.  (R.),  then  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  said  : — 

So  far  as  he  regarded  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  more  he  saw  of  this  Bill  the 
less  he  liked  it. Times,  April  6,  1906. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  22,  1906,  Sir  F.  Cawley,  Bt., 
M.P.  (R.),  said 

.  .  .  To  take  one  man’s  rights  and  property  and  hand  them  over  to 

another  man  w'ould  not  do  much  good  to  the  general  community.  The  Bill,  in 
fact,  would  not  put  an  additional  man  on  the  land,  nor  even  lead  to  the  employ- 
m-int  of  an  additional  agricultural  labourer.**— TAe  Times,  June  23,  1906. 

TIT  ^  October  5,  1906,  Sir  T.  W.  Nusscy,  Bt., 

.  (  V,),  complained  of  the  methods  of  the  Government  in  adopting 
a  priva  e  mem  er  s  Bill  of  so  controversial  a  character  and  forcing  it 
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through  Parliament  “  by  means  of  the  party  whip  and  the  party 
majority.”  He  summarized  the  bad  points  of  the  Bill  as  follows  ; — 

“  The  Biil  penalizes  the  good  landlord  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  hand  of 
the  bad  one.  .  .  .  As  it  stands,  it  would,  as  I  think,  create  much  friction 

between  landlord  and  tenant  with  but  little  compensating  benefit  It  would 
damnify  the  incoming  tenant,  by  increasing  the  amount. of  the  valuation,  which 
he  would  have  to  pay  ;  it  would  open  wide  the  door  to  the  speculative  farmer, 
while  it  would  do  nothing  for  the  man  who  has  for  years  farmed  his  holding  with 
industry  and  skill.  As  for  the  labourer,  I  am  not  aware  that  his  w'elfare  is  in  any 
way  recognized  by  the  framers  of  the  measure.” 

FARMERS  OBJECT  TO  THE  BILL. 

On  November  17,  1906,  The  Times  reported  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  the  effect : — 

“  Tliat  this  Chamber,  while  welcoming  the  freedom  of  cropping  clauses,  con¬ 
siders  the  BUI  will,  as  a  whole,  alienate  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  landlords 
from  their  tenantry,  and  lead  to  litigation  only  of  benefit  to  valuers  and  lawyers.” 

This  resolution  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  by  tenant- 
farmers.  A  similar  resolution  was  passed  at  a  conference  of  Norfolk 
landovTiers  in  November,  1906. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  BILL. 

Unionist  criticism  of  the  measure  had  the  effect  of 
modifying  many  of  the  Bill’s  inequitable  provisions  before  the  Bill 
reached  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Radicals  charged  the  Lords  with 
emasculating  the  measure,  whereas  most  of  the  main  chatnges  which 
the  Bill  underwent  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Out  of  71 
amendments  made  to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe  pointed  out  in  his  speech  on  December  21,  1906,  no  fewer  than 
55  were  moved  by  Lord  Carrington,  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill^ 
and  of  the  remainder  12  were  assented  to  by  him.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Clause  5  (dealing  with  ‘‘compensation  for  disturbance  ”)  under¬ 
went  drastic  amendments.  Clause  6  (limiting  the  period  for  distress 
by  a  landlord  to  one  year)  was  cut  out,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
it  was  antagonistic  to  the  tenants’  interest.  Clause  7  (consent  of 
landlord  not  required  to  certain  improvements)  was  amended  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  as  sent  to  that  House — except  that  a  require¬ 
ment  was  inserted  to  give  the  landlord  particulars  of  the  proposed 
repairs.  The  Government  made  no  objection  to  this  amendment.  Several 
other  alterations  were  made  in  the  Bill.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
cliief  amendment  made  was  the  alteration  of  the  date  of  operation 
from  January  1, 1908,  to  January  1,  1909.  Lord  Carrington,  referi'ing 
to  this,  said  : — 

”  There  was  one  amendment  postponing  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  Bill  till  1909.  I  gave  a  distinct  pledge  to  this  House  that  I  thought  that 
was  fair.” 

Any  “  emasculation  ”  of  the  Bill  took  place  not  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Standing  Committee  and 
on  Report  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  Most  of  the  amendments 
were  moved  or  suggested  by  Unionist  members  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  agriculture,  and  it  was  only  through  this  action  that  the 
Bill  was  rendered  workable. 

RADICALS  AND  THE  LANDLORDS. 

The  Radical  Party  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  endeavour 
to  misconstrue  the  Unionist  attitude  towards  this  question.  The 
favourite  device  is  to  refer  to  the  Unionist  Party  as  the  landlords” 


party  and  to  represent  that  Unionist  action  is  devoted  solely  to 
the  ‘‘  landlord  interest.  That  statement  will  not  bear  the  slightest 
scrutiny,  and  the  Radicals  themselves  have  disproved  it  by  continuing 
the  operation  of  Unionist  measures,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act,  wliich  in  the  first  instance  they  had  alleged  to  be  conceived  and 
carried  out  in  the  interests  of  the  landovmers.  As  originally  drafted, 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1906,  by  the  contentious  nature  of  its 
provisions  and  especially  of  those  relating  to  compensation  for  dis¬ 
turbance,  would  have  been  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction  and  ill- 
feeling  between  owner  and  tenant. 

The  Unionist  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  includes 
many  practical  agriculturists,  did  much  to  make  the  Bill  acceptable, 
and  to  smooth  down  the  contentious  points  and  so  preserve  the  amicable 
relationship  between  owner  and  tenant.  The  prosperity  of  agriculture 
is  not  to  be  secured  by  legislation  alone.  It  requires  scientific  location, 
organization,  and  combination,  and  these  things  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  landowner  and  his  tenants.  Landowners 
are  not  only  interested  in  the  land,  but  are  responsible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  used  in  developing  the  land,  and  any  legislation  which 
might  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  that  capital  from  the  land  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  agriculturist  and  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  gener¬ 
ally.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  legislation — if  it  is  gopd  legis¬ 
lation — should  be  based  on  hard  and  fast  principles  of  equity.  If  it  is 
not  so  based,  whether  it  is  in  the  interests  of  landlord  or  tenant 
it  is  bad  legislation  and  should  be  opposed.  Unionist  policy  has 
ahvays  lived  up  to  that  principle,  and  has  not  been  regulated  or  deter¬ 
mine  by  any  considerations  of  political  expediency  with  the  object 
of  currying  favour  with  a  particular  section  of  the  community 
for  vote-catching  purposes.  That  is  the  essential  difference 
between  Radicalism  and  Unionism.  Unionism  has  espoused 
the  c  ause  of  the  agricultural  labourer  as  fearlessly  as  it  has 
protested  against  injustice  to  the  landowner.  A  philosophy  of  this 
kind  cannot  hope  to  be  alw’ays  popular.  It  has  to  suffer  from  the 
mendacious  misrepresentations  of  its  opponents  who  change  their  cries 
to  suit  political  exigencies.  “  The  wicked  landlord  is  an  old  Radical 
•dodge,  but  it  is  w^om  threadbare.  The  fact  that  the  Radical  Party 
•contains  many  landlords,  and,  as  one  of  the  Radical  leaders  recently 
boasted,  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  never  been 
used  as  an  argument  against  Radicalism  by  its  opponents.  The 
Radical  Party  has  been  forced  to  puerile  arguments  of  this  kind 
through  the  lack  of  anything  more  substantial  on  w^hich  to  base  their 
•case. 


A  RADICAL  TRIBUTE. 

That  all  landowners  are  not  the  ogres  the  Radicals  usually  paint 
them,  even  the  Radical  Party  are  sometimes  forced  to  admit.  Thus 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  29,  1909, 
said  : — 


•  .  •  Any  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  balance-sheets  of  a  great 

estate  must  know  that  the  gross  receipts  do  not  represent  anything  like  the  real 
net  income  enjoyed  by  the  landowner.  On  the  contrary,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  receipts  are  put  back  into  the  land  in  the  shape  of  fructifying  improve- 
ments  and  in  maintaining  and  keeping  in  good  repair  structures  erected  by  them 
winch  are  es^ntial  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  agricultural  business  upon  which 
-  *  •  It  is  true  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  good  landlords 

landlords.  But  in  this  respect  there  are  so  many  good  landlords 
«f  o  ®  ^  set  up  the  standard  that  even  the  worst  are  compelled  to  follow 

grea  r  or  less  distance.  .  *  »  The  urban  landlord  and  mineral  royalty 
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»own<3r  are  never  restrained  by  that  sense  of  personal  relationship  with  their  tenants 
which  exercises  such  a  beneficent  and  moderating  influence  upon  the  very  same 
landlord  in  his  dealings  with  his  agricultural  tenants.  .  .  .  You  cannot 

put  cases  of  this  kind  at  all  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  an  agricultural  landlord, 
who  builds  farmhouses  and  farm  buildings,  and  generally  incurs  most,  if  not  al^ 
of  the  capital  expenditure  in  and  around  a  farm,  and  who  by  no  means,  if  he  is 
a  fair-minded  landlord,  ever  thinks  of  extorting  these  monstrous  rents  out  of  the 
necessities  of  his  tenants.  .  .  i?cpoH,  cols.  533-535. 

It  was  to  preserve  this  “  personal  relationship  and  its  ‘‘  beneficent 
and  moderating  influence that  the  Unionist  party  sought  to  amend 
the  inequitable  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Had 
this  loosely  drafted  and  slipshod  measure  been  allowed  to  pass  T^dthout 
amendment  much  harm  would  have  been  done.  This  Radical  tribute 
to  the  landlord  is  unexpected  and  belated,  but  it  serves  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Unionist  attitude  in  this  matter  as  in  others  of  a  similar 
kind. 

THE  RADICALS  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

In  1905  the  Unionist  Government  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  \\dth  the  Earl  of  Onslow  as  Chairman,  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  and  working  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892.  The 
last  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  small  holdings,  prior  to  1905,  was  held 
by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1890.  Upon 
the  report  of  that  Committee  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892  was 
passed  into  law. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  was  published  in 
December,  1906,  as  a  Blue  Book  (Cd.  3277),  and  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  (Cd.  3278)  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Act  of  1892  empowered  county  councils  to  purchase  or  hire 
land  and  sell  or  let  it  to  suitable  occupiers  in  small  holdings.  The 
eommittee  found  the  Act  had  not  been  fully  taken  advantage  of 
chiefly  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  local  bodies  and  ignorance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  With  regard  to  one  reason  alleged  for  not 
putting  the  Act  into  force — the  anticipated  burden  on  the  rates— 
the  committee  found  that  in  two  cases  at  least  where  county  councils 
had  put  the  Act  into  operation  there  had  been  no  burden  on  the  rates. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  fi;rst  instalment  required 
to  be  paid  by  a  small  holder  to  the  county  coxmcil  should  be  reduced 
from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth,  as  most  small  holders  require  all  their 
available  capital  to  stock  and  equip  their  holdings  at  the  outset. 
Similarly  v'here  loans  are  made  to  tenants  to  enable  them  to  buy 
their  holdings,  it  is  suggested  that  the  proportion  of  the  purchase 
price  allowed  to  be  advanced  by  county  councils  should  be  raised 
from  four-fifths  to  seven-eighths.  Further  recommendations  were 
also  made  as  to  relaxing  the  restrictions,  particularly  as  regards  the 
■  erection  of  more  than  one  dwelling-house  on  a  holding,  as  to  further 
facilities  for  agricultural  education  and  as  to  co-operation.  Re¬ 
servations  to  tlie  report  were  added  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Munro  leiguson^  M.P., 
and  Mr.  James  Long,  and  supplenientary  reports  by  Sir  Francis 
■Channing,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Jesse  Ceilings,  M.P.  Mr.  Collings 
■took  strong  exception  to  the  committee’s  recommendation  as  to  State 


loans,  believing  it  to  be  a  retrograde  step,  which  if  taken,  would 
create  a  distinct  barrier  to  the  r  estoration  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in 
the  country,'"  and  quoted  much  weighty  evidence  in  support  of 
ownership.  His  conclusions  were  that  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
question  the  following  provisions  are  necessary" : — 

“  1st.  A  substantial  sum  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small  holdings  throughout  the  country.  The 
terms  as  to  loans  to  small  holders  to  be  such  as  will  secure  that  poverty  be  no 
bar  to  suitable  men  acquiring  the  ownership  of  the  land  they  till. 

“  2nd.  Tlie  Act  of  1892  to  be  amended  in  the  manner  suggested. 

“  3rd.  That  as  Parliamentary  grants  are  made  to  the  Congested  Districts 
(Scotland)  Board,  1897,  for  (among  other  purposes)  the  *  creation  of  a  body  of 
small  proprietors,’  so  grants  of  a  similar  kind  should  be  given  to  local  authorities 
in  England  for  the  equipment  of  small  holdings.  Such  grants-in-aid  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  County  Councils  according  to  the  liabilities  which  the  Councils 
themselves  have  undertaken  under  the  Act  of  1892. 

“  I  am  convinced  that  if  this  policy  were  wisely  and  earnestly  carried  out, 
the  evils  of  rural  depopulation  referred  to  in  the  evidence  w'ould  be  stayed,  the 
tide  of  migration  to  towns  be  even  turned  back  into  an  opposite  direction,  and  the 
valuable  class  of  peasant  proprietors  would  steadily  increase  in  number  until  it 
became  not  only  an  important  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  nation,  but  also  an 
addition  to  its  strength  and  safety.” 

THE  RADICAL  POLICY. 

The  Radical  policy  regarding  small  holdings  was  outlined  by 
Lord  Carrington,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Broughton 
Castle,  Banbury,  Oxon,  on  August  6, 1906,  and  reported  in  the  Bmibury 
Advertiser  (R.)  of  August  9,  1906  : — 

“  I  have  always  held  not  only  that  the  State  should  prove  itself  a  model 
employer,  but  also  a  model  landlord.” 

This  theme  was  further  developed  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  in 
Doncaster  on  March  1,  1907  : — 

“  .  .  .  They  could  not  settle  this  question  by  any'system  of  creating  small 

proprietors.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that,  taking  our  rural  life  in  England 
as  it  was,  they  would  greatly  better  matters  by  inventing  such  a  class,  either 
of  yeomen  proprietors  or  people  owning  small  holdings,  neither  was  he  very 
hopeful  of  a  great  deal  being  done,  speaking  generally,  from  handing  the  complete 
control  in  this  matter  over  to  small  local  bodies  such  as  district  or  parish  councils. 
In  his  judgment  what  was  required  to  deal  with  it  was  some  very  large  and  wide 
scheme.  .  .  .  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  it  was  upon  some  Socialistic 

lines  that  this  question  would  have  to  be  settled.  ...  It  was  essentially  a 
matter  for  settlement  on  Socialistic  lines.” — Doncaster  Gazette,  March  8,  1907. 


THE  SMALL  HOLDINGS  AND  ALLOT¬ 
MENTS  ACT,  1907- 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  27,  1907,  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt 
introduced  the  above  Bill.  After  saying  that  the  Government  had 
not  followed  precisely  the  methods  recommended  by  Lord  Onslow's 
Committee,  he  announced  : — 

it  was  not  the  wiah  of  Ministers  to  set  up  a  class  of  small  owners  in** 
debted  for  their  position  to  the  intervention  of  the  credit  of  the  State.  The  class 
which  they  desired  to  create  was  one  of  occupying  cultivating  tenants  under  a 
pubhc  authority.  — TJie  Times  (Summary  Column),  May  28,  1907. 

Die  Bill  defined  small  holdings  as  exceeding  five  acres  but  not 
exceeding  50  acres,  and  the  limit  of  annual  value  was  £50.  The  working 
of  the  Act  was  left  to  the  County  Council,  “  in  their  default  com¬ 
missioners  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  step  in." 
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OPPOSITION  CRITICISIVI. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  M.P.,  in  criticizing  tlie  scheme,  said  : — 

“  While  ready  to  approve  any  just  and  practical  scheme  for  the  extension  of 
holdings  and  allotments,  hejthought  that  the  Government  had  ignored  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject.  Here  was,  for  example,  the  difficulty  of  equipment.  He  failed 
to  understand  why  the  Government  had  decided  to  make  their  small  holders 
tenants  instead  of  owners ;  and  he  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  view  that  by  the 
means  which  the  Government  were  taking  the  rush  of  the  people  to  the  towns^ 
was  going  to  be  stopped,  for  when  landlords  had  done  their  utmost  to  supply 
small  holdings,  and  where  these  had  been  in  existence  for  generations,  depopula¬ 
tion  went  on  just  as  in  other  districts.  To  the  scheme  of  compulsory  hiring  he 
was  strongly  opposed,  for  it  would  expose  the  landlord  to  considerable  risk. 
His  land  might  revert  to  him  in  a  condition  of  great  deterioration.  If  there 
was  an  evil  to  be  dealt  with,  and  if  sacrifice  was  involved,  it  was  the  nation  that 
should  make  the  sacrifice,  and  not  a  particular  class.  No  ;  if  there  was  to  be 
any  compulsion  it  should  be  confined  to  purchase.  The  Bill  was  open  in  many 
directions  to  severe  criticism,  but  it  contained  two  provisions  which  he  welcomed  ; 
he  understood  that  the  Government  purpo.sed  aiding  co-operative  societies  and 
encouraging  credit  banks.” — TAe  Times  (Summary  Column),  May  28,  1907. 

THREE  INCONSISTENT  RADICAL  POLICIES. 

The  Radical  land  policy  embraced  no  less  than  three  distinct 
and  contrary  principles.  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  June  13,  1907,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill, 
Mr.  Balfour  defined  the  position  as  follows  : — 

“  I  do  not  think,”  he  said,  “  that  any  Government  before  this  has  been  in  the 
singular  position  of  having  so  much  variety  of  opinion  within  its  ranks  and  so  little 
power  of  co-ordination  that  it  can  at  the  same  moment  advocate  and  attempt 
to  carry  out  Three  Wholly  Inconsistent  Policies,  with  regard  to  three  separate 
portions  of  a  not  very  largely  or  very  economically  separated  community  (i.e.r 
the  United  Kingdom). 

“  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  a  speech  he  made  the  other  day,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pious  hope  that  nothing  would  interfere  with  purchase  by  the  Irish 
tenant  of  his  holding,  while  his  colleague  (Mr.  Harcourt)  disapproves  of  the 
purchase  by  tenants  of  their  holdings.  He  (Mr,  Harcourt)  says  that  tenancy 
is  the  right  system,  and  purchase  the  wrong  system.  The  object  of  purchasing 
holdings  in  Ireland  is  to  get  rid  of  dual  ownership.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland 
desires  to  establish  dual  ownership  (i.e.,  in  Scotland). 

“  Therefore  you  have  in  the  same  Cabinet,  one  Minister  (Mr.  Birrell)  express¬ 
ing  his  desire  to  see  perfect  possession  of  the  freehold  by  the  occupiers  and  dual 
ownership  brought  to  an  end,  while  at  the  same  time  his  colleague  in  Scotland 
(Mr.  Sinclair)  is  establishing  an  elaborate  dual  ownership  where  it  does  not  existy 
and  you  have  a  third  colleague  (Mr.  Harcourt)  saying  he  objects  to  dual  ownership 
and  peasant  proprietorship,  and  has  a  scheme  of  his  own. 

“  I  do  not  think  such  a  spectacle  has  ever  been  presented  before  in  one 
Government.  ...  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  party  which  expressed  Three 
Different  Opinions  at  the  same  time  through  its  organized  Government,” — The 
Times,  June  14,  1907. 

THE  UNIONIST  PARTY  AND  THE  ACT. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  26,  1907,  JMr. 
C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  Radical  M.P.  for  North-West  Ham,  said  : — 

“  They  all  acknowledged  these  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  (the  Conservatives 
and  Unionists)  in  Committee  liad  exhibited  every  intention  of  trying  to  make  the 
Bill  a  8ati.sfactory  one,  and  they  had  moved  as  many  amendments  evidently 
designed  in  the  interest  of  the  small  holder  and  the  public  good  as  for  the  interest 
of  any  particular  cla.ss.” — Authorized  Debates^  col.  210. 

The  Conservative  Party  tried  to  secure  that  a  man  should  be 
able  to  buy  and  own  his  holding  as  well  as  become  a  tenant.  This 
the  Radical  Government  refused  to  allow.  Throughout  the  debate 
tlie  Conservative  Party  urged  the  principle  of  ownership.  In  Standing 
Committee  an  amendment  wth  this  object  was  moved  b^^  a  Unionist, 
but  was  rejected.  Thirty-seven  members  voted  against  it — ^29  Radicals^ 
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4  Labour  members,  and  4  Nationalists.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
amendments  of  the  same  kind  were  carried,  but  they  were  afterwards 
rejected  by  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  BILL. 

Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  August  12, 1907,. 
pointed  out  how  the  Bill  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  farmer. 
He  wTites  : — 

“  .  .  .  Most  farmers  nowadays  hold  on  a  yearly  tenancy.  Therefore  at 

one  year’s  notice,  if  their  land  is  wanted,  they  can  be  sent  packing  from  their  homes 
and  left  to  find  another  suitable  holding,  if  they  can.  ...  It  may  be  answered 
that  the  landlord  already  has  the  power  of  summary’-  dispossession  to  which  the 
reply  is  that  in  practice  it  is  one  that  he  very  rarely  exercised.  .  . 

Mr.  Haggard  draws  the  follovdng  parallel  : — 

“  What  would  the  representatives  of  our  cities,  by  -w-hose  votes  this  Bill  will 
be  passed,  say  if  by  an  alteration  of  the  statutes  of  England  it  became  possible 
to  take  the  shops  and  factories  which  doubtless  some  of  them,  or  their  con¬ 
stituents,  hire,  and  without  a  farthing  of  payment  to  the  existing  tenants  of  those 
establishments  to  divide  up  their  business  and  goodwill  among  a  number  of  State 
subsidized  street-hawkers  who  desired  to  rise  in  the  world,  leaving  the  said  tenants 
to  seek  a  living  and  new  habitation  in  some  other  thoroughfare  or  city  1  Yet  the 
cases  seem  to  be  almost  parallel.” 

The  Bill  in  its  original  form  imdoubtedly  inflicted  hardships  on  the 
tenant-farmers  and  labourers.  The  Unionist  Party  tried  to  protect 
the  farmer  against  loss  through  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  the  same 
way  the  Unionists  endeavoured  to  safeguard  the  labourer  if  he  lost 
his  employment  through  the  Act.  When  the  Government  did  add  a 
clause  in  Committee  for  this  purpose,  after  pressure  from  the  Unionist 
benches,  the  latter  urged  that  it  should  be  extended,  and  that  not 
only  “  a  labourer,"'  but  “  any  person  employed  in  agriculture  for 
wages  ”  should  be  compensated  for  loss  of  employment.  This  was 
defeated  by  32  votes  to  13.  Neither  would  the  Government  accept 
a  proposal  that  tenant-farmers  should  be  compensated  for  disturbance. 
[See  proceedings  in  Standing  Committee  “  C  "  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  July  31  and  August  1,  1907,  Parliamentary  Paper,  285  of 
1907]. 

Naturally  enough,  the  farmers  w^ere  not  pleased  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  attitude.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  London  on  December 
9,  1909,  at  the  annual  general  council  of  the  National  Farmers' Union, 
Mr.  J.  Woodville  moved  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  that : — 

“  The  Government  be  urgently  requested  to  amend  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  so  that  full  compensation  be  paid  to  the  farmer  for  disturbance  when  land 
was  taken  by  county  councils  or  any  other  councils  for  email  holdings,  and  that 
a  strong  protest  be  made  against  the  way  in  which  some  county  councils  were 
carrying  out  the  Act.” — The  Times,  December  10,  1909. 

This  question  of  compensation  w’^as  taken  up  by  the  Unionists  in 
the  new"  Parliament. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  21,  1910  : — 

Mr.  G.  Lane-Fox  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether,  in  view  of  the  gener^ 
desire  of  members  of  aU  sections  in  the  House  that  the  Small  Holdings  Act  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  secure  the  payment  of  fair  compensation  to  farmers  whose 
land  was  taken  for  small  holdings,  the  Government  would  include  among  their 
non-controversial  leg^lation  promised  for  this  Session  a  Bill  with  this  object, 
or  w’ould  give  facilities  to  any  of  the  private  members’  Bills  of  this  character 
already  presented  to  the  House. 

“  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith  :  *  The  Government  are  anxious  to  see  this  grievance 
removed,  and  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that  the  matter  would  be  treated  as  non- 
controversial  they  would  be  prepared  to  propose  legislation.’  ” — The  Ti^neSf 
]March  22,  1910.  ^  ^ 
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The  result  of  these  representations  was  that  the  Government 
brought  in 

THE  SMALL  HOLDINGS  (No.  3)  BILL, 

1910.* 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  20,  1910,  Sir  E.  Strachey, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (R.),  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
oulture  said  : — 

He  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  provide  compensation  to  tenants 
on  whom  notice  to  quit  is  served  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  the  land  for  the  provision 
of  small  holdings  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908. 


The  grievance. 


“  When  the  Act  of  1908  was  carried  through  the  House  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  it  was  recognized  that  some  amendment 
might  be  necessary.  There  had  been  little  friction  in  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
but  in  regard  to  one  matter  there  was  a  real  grievance  the  Bill  was  proposed 
to  remove.  The  Bill  proposed  to  provide  compensation  for  tenants  who  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  their  farms  to  enable  county  councils  to  provide  small  holdings, 
applying  in  such  cases  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908, 
which  gives  compensation  for  disturbance  to  tenants  turned  out  of  their  farms 
by  their  landlord  without  good  or  sufficient  cause,  and  for  reasons  inconsistent 
with  good  estate  management.  Up  to  now  farmers  who  had  been  disturbed  by 
a  council  and  their  land  taken  for  the  provision  of  small  holdings  had  received  no 
compensation,  the  reason  being  that  under  the  present  law  the  provision  of 
-small  holdings  is  good  and  sufficient  cause  for  a  council  giving  notice  to  quit. 
Though  this  was  so,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  great  hardship  that  the  tenant  should 
be  excluded  from  compensation.  This  had  been  recognized  in  all  quarters  of  the 
House,  and  Bills  to  remedy  an  admitted  grievance  had  been  Introduced  from  both 
sides.  The  Government,  therefore,  to  meet  the  general  desire  of  the  House  for 
legislation  had  decided  to  introduce  and,  with  the  help  of  all  parties,  to  pass  a  Bill 
to  place  the  tenant  of  a  council  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  tenant  of  a  private 
landlord. 

Provisions  of  the  measure. 


*  “  The  Bill  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  a  council  or  a  landlord,  at  the  written 

request  of  a  council,  terminated  a  tenancy  by  notice  to  quit,  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  the  tenant  by  a  council  in  a  similar  manner  ^  provided  by  section  11  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act;  except  that  sub-sections  B  and  C  are  omitted. 
Sub-section  B  was  not  consistent  with  sub-clause  3  of  the  Bill,  which  provided 
for  compensation  though  notice  to  quit  w’as  given  before  the  commencement 
of  this  amending  Act.  Sub-section  C  limited  compensation  to  a  living  tenant^ 
and  excluded  representatives  of  a  deceased  tenant,  but  there  seemed  no  re^n 
in  this  Bill  for  such  limitation,  so  it  was  left  out.  Sub-clause  2  of  the  Bill  provid^ 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  shaU  repay  to  a  council  aU  compensation  payable 
by  them  under  an  award  to  the  disturbed  tenanh  But  where  there  has  been  no 
arbitration  award  and  only  an  agreed  sum  between  the  parties  the  Board  would 
have  the  right  to  repay  the  council  only  as  much  of  the  agreed  compensatmn  as 
they  might  consider  reasonable.  While  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  Board 
would  have  to  exercise  such  discretion,  the  House  would  recognize  that  some 
such  a  provision  was  necessary  when  compensation  had  not  been  sudicially 
determined.  Further,  the  Board  might  repay  to  a  council  any  expenses  r^onably 
incurred  by  them,  such  as  valuation  fees  and  costs  of  arbitration,  coni* 

pensation  repayable  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be  jMid  out  of  the  Small 
Holdines  Account.  The  reason  for  repayment  to  a  council  by  the  Board  out  of 
the  SmaU  Holdings  Account  is  that  if  a  oouncU  had  to  pay  iteelf  the  coinpen^tion 
either  the  local  rates  would  be  increased  or  the  rents  of  the  smaU  holders, 
neither  of  which  would  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  extension  of  smaU 
holdings.” — The  Times,  April  21,  1910. 

But  the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  Unionists  attempted  to 
^et  justice  for  the  farmer.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  14,  1910, 
“  Mr.  W.  C.  Bridgeman  did  not  think  the  Bill  went  far  enough,  and  said  he 
wished  to  suggest  an  improvement  Where  part  of  a  farm  was  taken  for  small 


•  No.  143  of  1910,  PriC)  id. 


holdings  it  was  quite  possible  that  damage  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  land  taken  was  done  to  the  tenant  of  that  farm.  That  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  Bill.  Ho  suggested  that  words  should  be  inserted  providing 
that  compensation  should  be  paid  also  to  the  tenant  in  respect  of  the  ‘  depreciation 
of  the  value  to  him  of  the  residue  of  the  holding  caused  by  the  severance  or  the  use 
made  of  the  part  severed.  .  . 

“  Mr.  C.  Bathurst,  in  welcoming  the  Bill,  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  made  retrospective  and  come  into  operation  as  from  the  operative  date  of  the 
Act  of  1908.  He  also  asked  for  the  insertion  of  words  providing  that  all  losses 
suffered  by  the  tenant  owing  to  the  initiative  of  county  councils  should  be  com¬ 
pensated. 

“  Mr.  C.  D.  Venables  Llewellyn  (Radnorshire)  thought  that  the  Bill  would 
help  to  popularize  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  which  had  been  disliked  by  farmers 
because  they  were  afraid  of  losing  some  of  their  land  without  compensation. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  w'hether  the  Bill  covered  the  case  of  a  small  owner  occupjdng 
his  own  land,  and  regretted  that  it  did  not  provide  compensation  for  the  creation 
of  allotments.  .  .  . 

“  Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  explain 
.  .  .  that  even  Acts  which  dealt  wdth  finances  could  be  made  retrospective. 

Where  the  hardship  was  great,  even  though  it  affected  very  few  people,  there  was 
a  strong  argument  for  making  compensation  retrospective.  He  attached  very 
great  importance  to  the  question  Of  severance,  which  was  entirely  omitted  from 
the  Bill.  It  was  of  great  importance  because  of  the  variable  quality  of  parts  of 
the  same  farm.  There  might  be  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  Light  land  and  one 
hundred  acres  of  very  good  land.  The  county  council  would  take  the  very  good 
land,  for  the  light  land  could  not  be  farmed  by  itself  except  under  very  serious 
disabilities,  and  there  would  often  be  serious  depreciation.  Under  Clause  25 
of  the  existing  Act,  if  a  landlord  took  away  a  portion  of  the  farm  he  had  to  reduce 
the  rent  in  proportion,  and  severance  brought  about  by  the  county  council  should! 
be  provided  for  in  the  same  w'ay.  The  Bill  was  non -contentious,  and  they  were 
doing  nothing  to  endanger  it  by  pointing  out  the  reasonable  amendments  which 
were  required. 

“  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart.,  said  the  BUI  had  been  introduced  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  would  not  be  a  contentious  measure,  and  if  it  became  contentious 
it  could  not  be  proceeded  with.  He  did  not  think  the  question  of  compensation 
for  improvements  really  mattered  in  regard  to  the  Bill.  He  believed  that  a  county 
council  was  not  in  a  different  position  from  a  private  landlord  in  regard  to  sever¬ 
ance,  but  he  was  quite  ready  to  look  into  the  question.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Bill  should  be  made  retrospective,  but  there 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  He  would  be  delighted  if  it  could  be  made 
retrospective.  He  did  not  think  an  occupying  owner  came  under  the  Bill,  and 
he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  question  raised  in  regard  to  allotments.  He  was 
prepared  to  con.sider  any  reasonable  amendments  which  would  not  make  the 
Bill  contentious. 

“  Mr.  W.  H.  Long  said  the  hon.  baronet  w^ould  find  that  there  was  a  manifest 
call  for  an  amendment  dealing  with  compensation  for  severance.  He  did  not 
think  he  had  ever  before  recommended  that  a  Bill  should  be  made  retrospective, 
because  he  knew  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  trouble  which  it  would  open  up, 
but  this  was  different  from  any  case  in  his  experience.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  cases  which  had  been  already  dealt  with  would 
involve  any  heavy  expenditure.  The  number  of  such  cases  was  small,  but  to  the 
people  concerned  the  matter  was  of  a  serious  nature.’^ — The  Times,  June  15,. 
1910. 


Ten  days  later  the  Government  announced  that  they  would  make 
compensation  retrospective  ;  and  the  Unionists  had  gained  one  of  the 
points  for  which  they  contended.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June 
24,  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart.,  M.P.  (R.),  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  said  : — 


“  He  moved  the  following  new  clause : 

.  ^  kas  been  terminated  before  the  commencement  of  this 

Act  and  tli^e  tenant  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Iishenes  that  he  has  incurred  any  loss  or  expense  for  which  he  would  have  been 

forcgoing  section  of  this  Act  if  the  tenancy 
^  1  r  ^  commencement  of  this  Act,  the  Board  may,  out  of  the 

h^nant  such  compensation  for  such  loss  or 
expense  as  they  think  just.  Provided  that  _ _ ^ _ _ -  -  ^ _ 


no  compensation  imder  this  section 
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shall  be  payable  if  the  claim  for  compensation  is  not  made  before  the  first  day 
of  September,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten.’  He  said  that  it  was  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  under  the  clause  would  probably  not 
be  more  than  £1,000,  but  in  order  to  make  sure  that  sufficient  funds  should  be 
available  the  Treasury  had  sanctioned  an  expenditure  of  £2,000. 

“  The  clause  was  added  to  the  Bill.” — The  Times,  June  25,  1910. 

But  the  date  (September  1),  by  giving  only  a  very  short  tune 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (at  the  busiest  time  of  year  for  the  farmer) 
for  him  to  make  his  claim,  would  practically  have  defeated  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  new  clause.  The  House  of  Lords,  therefore,  in  the  interests 
of  the  farmer,  amended  the  Bill  by  making  the  date  Xov^ember  1. 
The  Government,  on  the  ground  of  “  privilege/^  ^wished  to  retain 
September  1  as  the  date.  They  regarded  a  supposed  question  of 
privilege  as  of  more  importance  than  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 
Eventually,  to  save  the  Bill,  they  gave  way  on  August  2,  and  the 
House  of  Lords"  Amendment  was  retained.  .  .  . 

The  question  of  “  severance,""  however,  the  Government  refused 
to  entertain. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  SMALL 
HOLDINGS  ACT,  1907. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  APPLICANTS. 

In  an  interim  report  issued  by  the  two  Small  Holdings  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  proceedings  under  the  Act  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1908,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Act  has  had  little 
or  no  effect  in  stemming  depopulation  or  in  assisting  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  amount  of  capital  possessed  by  the  applicants  shows  this. 

The  report  says  : — 

“  In  Dorset  there  are  206  applicants  possessing  nearly  £14,000  in  cash  besides 
stock  and  implements,  in  Herts  there  are  140  applicants  with  £11,500,  in  Hereford¬ 
shire  there  are  130  appUcants  with  £9,000,  in  Cheshire  there  are  180  applicants 
with  no  less  than  £26,895,  and  in  the  Holland  division  of  Lincolnshire  the  County 
Council  reported  that  they  had  400  applicants,  all  of  whom  have  a  capital  of  not 
less  than  £6  an  acre.” 


Again  we  are  told  that  : — 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  applicants  do  not  ask  for  houses  or 
buildings,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  men  who  are 
already  resident  in  the  county,  and  who  desire  land  within  reach  of  their  present 
homes.” 


Further  signs  of  the  class  from  wliicli  applications  largely  come 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  : — 


“  In  some  counties,  mainly  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  narrow  view 

as  to  the  description  of  person  who  is  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act,  the 
sub-committees  have  ruled  out  a  number  of  applications  from  village  tradesmen, 
carriers,  etc.,  who  desired  land  as  an  adjunct  to  their  pi*esent  employment.  The 
Board  thought  it  tlesirable  therefore  to  issue  a  circular  pointing  out  that  the  Act 
did  not  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  and  they  have  requested  the  (^uncils 
concerned  to  reconsider  such  applications  if  they  had  been  rejected  on  inadequate 


grounds.” 


RADICAL  MISGIVINGS. 


On  August  22,  1908,  the  Manchester  Guardian  (R.),  referring  to 
the  report  of  the  Small  Holdings  Commissioners  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1908,  says  : — 

“.  .  .  We' should  have  liked  the  Commissioners  to  have  analyzed  the  list 

of  applicants  and  not  to  have  left  us  to  gueSs  how  many  of  them  are  village  trades- 
men  and  carriers ;  that  very  few  can  be  labourers  is  shown  by  the  capital  they 
possess.  There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  providing  village  tradesmen  or  the 
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sons  of  farmers  with  small  holdings,  but  if  the  Act  is  to  have  the  effect  expected’ 
of  it  in  improving  English  rural  life,  its  chief  benefit  must  go  to  the  labourers.  .  . 


NUMBER  OF  APPLICATIONS. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  printed  replies  to  questions  on  April  19, 
1909,  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  as  representing  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  gave  a  table  containing  details  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the  Act  in  England  and  Wales  based  upon  the  figures  furnished  by 
the  local  authorities  to  the  Board.  The  grand  totals  up  to  December  31, 
1908,  are  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  applications  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  23,295 

Acreage  appU^  for  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  373,150 

Approximate  number  of  approved  applicants  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  13,202 

Estimated  acreage  required  for  approved  applicants  , .  . .  . .  . .  184,650 

Land  already  arranged  to  be  acquired — acres  .  .  , .  . .  . .  . .  21,390 

Number  of  applicants  provided  for  by  the  coxmcils  and  three  co-operative 

societies  . .  . .  . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .  . .  . .  490* 

Number  of  applicants  provided  by  private  landowners  . .  . .  . .  698 

Acreageof  schemes  submit  ted  to  the  Board  up  to  March  31,  1900  ..  ..  28,249 


— Official  Paper. 

MORE  Misgivings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Land  Union  Club  in  London  on  March  4,  1909, 
Mr.  P.  Morrell,  M.P.  (R.),  said  : — 

“  The  number  of  applicants  under  the  Act  exceeded  23,000,  and  of  those  at 
least  22,000  had  had  no  land  arranged  for  them,  and  in  many  cases  no  satisfactory 
explanation  had  been  given  for  the  refusal.  .  .  .  The  inaction  of  the  Board  of 

A^culture  had  caused  grave  injustice  to  applicants.” — Daily  NewSt  March  5,1909.. 

And  the  Daily  News  on  March  16,  1909,  made  the  following 
criticism  : — 


“  Last  night’s  debate  on  the  vote  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  Liberals 
in  the  House  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  dismay  with  which  the  party  as  a 
whole  follows  the  administration  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act.  ...  To  raise 
hopes  by  legislation  which  administration  frustrates  is  of  all  political  errors  the 
worst.  .  .  .” 


On  May  7,  1909,  the  Manchester  G'uardian  said  : — 


“  .  .  .  Sir  Trancis  Channing  added  another  dark  touch  to  the  picture  by 

saying  that  the  (Agricultural)  Board’s  own  regulations  strangled  co-operation. 
Apart  from  the  estimates  of  sentiment  and  policy,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the 
record  of  actual  work  done  is  very  brilliant.  At  the  rate  Of  progress  during  the 
first  sixteen  months  the  establishment  of  a  landed  peasantry  would  be  an  affair  of 
many  centuries,  and  it  seems  to  be  officially  admitted  that  the  number  of  applicants- 
has  dropped  heavily  already.” 

On  May  14,  1909,  the  Daily  News  (R.),  said 

”  We  cannot  think  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  fuUy 
realizes  the  spirit  of  gloom  that  is  settling  down  on  the  English  country-side  in 
succession  to  the  high  hopes  generated  by  a  Liberal  Small  Holdings  Act.  .  •  •- 
Lord  Cairington  proclaimed  that  the  land  applied  for  under  the  Act  would  form 
a  mile- wide  strip  from  the  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  rapidly  becommg 
too  late  to  justify  the  faith  in  the  Government  that  that  demand — ^for  it  was 
only  a  demand — signifies.  .  .  .” 


The  following  figures  for  1909  for  England  and  Wales  are  taken 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Ai^riculture  and  Fisheries 
(Part  I.),  for  1909  [Cd.  5180] 


Applications  received 
Number  of  applicants  who  are  agricultural 
labourers 

Acreage  applied  for  . .  .  ] 

Applications  approved  . .  .  ] 

Acreage  required  for  approved  applicants  ’ 


County 

Councils. 

3,598 

893 

03,523 

1,989 

31,274 


Councils  of 
County  Boroughs. 

192  &  2  associations- 

14 

2,096 

57  &  1  association* 
878 
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County 

Councils. 


Acreage  acquired  or  agreed  to  be  acquired 

by  County  Councils  . .  . .  . .  39,472 

Applications  to  County  Councils  satisfied 

privately  during  1909  . .  . .  944 

Approved  applicants  unsatisfied  . .  . ,  9,557 

Small  Holdings  sold  up  to  Dec.  31,  1909  2 

,,  ,,  lot  ,,  ,,  ,>  2,793 


Councils  of 
County  Boroughs# 

905 
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RADICAL  AND  UNIONIST  POLICY. 

The  most  bigoted  Radical  will  hardly  claim  that  the  Small  Holdings 
and  Allotments  Act,  1907,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  settlement  of  the- 
problem  of  agricultural  depression.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Carrington  that  : — 

“  The  chief  opposition  to  the  Act  comes  from  the  large  tenant-farmers,  who 
do  not  want  their  farms  reduced  in  extent.”  — British  Australasian,  Aug.  13,  1908. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
one  -sided  Radical  legislation.  The  labourer  had  to  some  extent  been  safe¬ 
guarded  from  the  first  against  loss  owing  to  the  intervention  of  Unionist 
Members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Really,  if  the  Unionist  Party, 
go  on  doing  this  sort  of  thing  and  protecting  the  agricultural  labourer 
against  the  onslaughts  of  predatory  Radicalism,  they  v^ill  lose  their 
reputation,  and  deprive  the  Radical  of  his  accustomed  sneer  that  the^ 
Unionist  Party  is  the  “  landlords’ '' party.  The  returns  show  that 
far  from  the  labourer  being  benefited  by  the  Act,  it  is  likely  to  have 
a  contrary  effect  and  by  diminishing  his  area  of  employment,  drive 
him  from  the  village  to  the  town.  The  whole  essence  of  any  sound 
land  policy  should  be  to  attract  the  right  sort  of  people  to  the  land, 
and  above  all  to  offer  facilities  to  the  labourer  and  peasant  to  improve 
his  condition  and  perpetuate  his  race.  We  want  a  class  of  yeoman  and 
peasant  proprietor.  In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  May,  1908,  Mr.  J.  C.  Newsham,  F.L.S.,  Hampshire 
Farm  School,  Basing,  writes  : — 

“The  greatest  failures  among  the  small  holders  of  Hampshire  are  to  be 
found  among  those  who  have  possessed  limited  capital  and  a  still  more  limited 
knowledge  of  agriculture.” 


THE  TENANT-FARMER. 

The  Government  in  1909  refused  to  accept  the  proposal  that  a 
tenant-farmer  should  be  compensated  if  he  suffered  loss  through 
disturbance.  This  act  of  bare  justice  the  Government,  as  has  been 
shown,  at  length  agreed  to,  as  the  result  of  Unionist  representations, 
and  not  too  soon  as  the  following  proves. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Leader  of  February  19,  1909,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  dealing  with  this,  says  : — 

“  Englishmen  are  not  disposed  to  have  wrested  from  them  by  force 

what  is  legally  and  honestly  their  own.  The  Act  promises  to  take  what  belongs 
to  one  man  and  hand  it  to  another  if  the  latter  asks  for  it— a  rather  strange 
beginning.  It  calls  upon  the  County  CouncU  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  men  that 
would  like  a  slice  of  their  neighbour’s  loaf.  If  the  answer  is  ^  \  es  (mark,^  for  this 
is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  thing  turns),  they  are  to  have  it  by  fo^C€^. 

In  July,  1909,  a  farmer  went  to  the  Courts  of  Law  for  protection 
against  the  County  Council  and  Board  of  Agriculture  compulsorily 
taking  part  of  his  land  for  small  holdings.  The  land  to  be  taken  was 
light  land,  and  this  land  the  farmer  regarded  as  most  necessary  for 
working  with  his  other  land.  He  had,  moreover,  erected  larger  farm 
buildings  on  this  other  land  than  were  required  for  it  alone. 


The  Court  could  do  nothing.  The  land  was  to  be  taken  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Radical  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1907, 
which  gave  the  farmer  no  chance  of  relief,  and  the  Court  was  powerless! 

In  giving  judgment,  Mr.  Justice  Darling  said  : — 

Here  was  a  public  Department  put  in  a  position  of  absolute  supremacy, 

and  whatever  the  opinions  of  the  farmers  of  Norfolk  who  came  to  the  Court  asking 
for  relief  might  he  about  the  matter,  they  could  only  say  that  Parliament  had 
enacted  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  acting  as  they  did  should  be  no  more 
impeachable  than  Parliament  itself.” — The  Times,  July  13,  1909. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  in  London  on  December  8,  1909,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously  : — 

“  This  council  is  of  opinion  that  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908* 
should  be  amended  in  the  following  directions  : — 

(1)  That  in  the  event  of  land  being  taken  compulsorily  for  small  holdings  or 
allotments,  the  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  disturbance. 

(2)  That  a  right  of  appeal  should  be  granted  from  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

(3)  That  parties  should  have  the  right  to  employ  expert  assistance.” — The 
Times,  December  9,  1909. 

^  ”  An  example  of  hardship  and  injustice  is  supplied  by  a  letter  to 
the  Morning  Post  of  May  11,  1909,  signed  “  A  Farmer’s  Wife.”  The 
letter  illustrates  the  point  so  well  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  cited  in  the  report  of  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  East  Riding  County  Council  of  Yorkshire  in  evicting  a  farmer, 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Wei  wick,  from  his  farm  to  cut  it  into  small  holdings,  should  be 
widely  known.  Many  dealings  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted  have  been  questionable,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  action. 
Ml*.  Clark  took  the  farm  in  a  bad  state.  During  sixteen  years’  residence  he  spent 
much  money  upon  it,  trusting  his  son  might  succeed  him,  and  that  time  might 
recoup  the  outlay.  The  farm  is  Crown  land,  but  there  is  no  question  of  unpaid 
rent.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  public-spirited  man,  and  was  instrumental  in  raising  a  troop  of 
yeomanry  when  the  Government  called  for  such  help.  To  reward  his  industry 
and  patriotism  he  been  kicked  out  of  his  farm  that  it  may  be  cut  up  into  eight 
small  holding}?.  This  is  quite  open  and  barefaced  injustice,  adorned  by  none  of 
the  flinisy  shams  by  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seeks  to  veil  his  vote-trap  Budget. 
According  to  that  Budget  the  landlords  of  Britain  are  slowly  but  surely  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  country  (the  expression  was  used  by  a  Radical  to  one  of 
them  !),  but  it  appears  as  if  the  tenant-farmers  are  to  precede  them.  After  this, 
who  will  care  to  spend  money  on  a  farm  in  the  hope  that  his  outlay  may  be  re- 
^uped  in  a  fairly  near  future  ?  Why  should  one  raise  troops  to  defend  a  counti’y 
in  which  he  has  no  longer  a  stake  ?  Who  can  ask  a  landlord  to  build  him  covered 
yards  or  make  improvements  on  a  farm  likely  any  year  to  be  broken  up  (how 
monical  the  word.s  !)  into  tho.se  small  holdings  which  {per  se)  have  been  in  our 
British  climate  in  the  past,  and  will  under  present  agricultural  prices  in  the  ])rc8ent 
continue  to  be  failures  ?  The  above  is  a  typical  case  of  justice  to  land  interests. 
Are  our  rulers  children,  idiots,  or  deaf-adders,  spendthrifts  in  reputation  as  well 
as  m  finance  ?  ”  ^ 

Radical  ingenuity  to  answer  tliese  statements.  The 
Radical  defence  when  the  matter  w'as  brought  up  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  May  27,  1909,  was  expressed  by  Sir  E.  Strachey  as 
follows : —  .7  ^ 


4  V,  1  ^  complaint  it  should  rather  be  made  of  the  landlord  who  sold 

Clark’s  head  to  the  Office  of  Woods.  He  (Mr. 
complained  of  the  action  of  Lord  Carrington  as  being  most 
cruel.  Lord  Carrington  had  not  treated  and  was  never  likely  to  treat  any  tenant 
uel  manner.”— T/ve  Timeji.  Mav  loon  ^  ^ 


cruel, 
in  a  cruel  manner.’ 

Certainly  not 


-The  Times,  May  28,  1909. 

as  events  showed.  Here  is 


the  sequel  a.y  told, 


by; the^S^maU  Holding  Provisions  as  to  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  enacted 
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somewhat  naively,  by  Lord  Carrington  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  April  14,  1910 

The  hard  case  of  Mr.  Clark. 

“  The  Earl  of  Onslow  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  whether 
it  had  been  finally  decided  that  Mr.  Gark,  whose  farm  at  Wei  wick  was  taken  for 
small  holdings,  was  not  to  receive  compensation  for  disturbance  out  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Fund  ;  and  whether  the  Government  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  similar  cases  of  hardship  in  the  future.  .  .  . 

Lord  Carrington’s  fifty  pounds. 

“  Earl  Carrington  said  it  had  been  definitely  decided  that  Mr.  Clark  was  not 
to  receive  any  compensation  from  the  Small  Holdings  Fund.  There  was  no 
provision  in  the  Small  Holdings  Act  to  enable  compensation  to  be  paid  ;  and  when 
the  Land  Tenure  Act  was  pass^it  was  considered  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take 
out  of  the  public  purse  money  for  compensation  in  cases  in  w’hich  it  would  not  be 
paid  by  private  landowners.  But  a  great  deal  of  water  had  flowed  under  the 
bridges  since  that  time.  Small  holdings  were  now  supposed  to  be  to  some  extent 
a  success.  During  the  two  years  in  which  the  Small  Holdings  Act  had  been  in 
operation  75,000  acres  of  land  had  been  acquired,  of  which  only  11,000  acres  were 
taken  compulsorily.  That  showed  that  landlords  recognized  what  a  great  boon 
small  holdings  were  to  the  agricultural  population.  As  he  thought  Mr.  Gark’s 
w'as  an  extreme  case  in  which  compensation  might  fairly  be  paid  he  wrote  to  him, 
and  in  December  last  he  went  to  Hull  and  attended  a  farmers’  “  At  Home.”  About 
150  farmers  were  present  and  joined  him  in  smoking  cigars.  Mr  Gark’s  case  was 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  They  had  a  conversation  which  lasted  nearly  three 
hours — and  at  last  they  came  to  a  decision.  He  said  to  Mr.  Gark,  ‘  There  is 
going  to  be  an  election  next  year,  and  nobody  knows  how  the  election  may  turn  out 
I  should  be  very  sorry  that  anybody  should  be  left  on  the  Crown  estate  with  a 
nasty  taste  in  his  mouth  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  honestly  believe  that  you 
are  entitled  to  compensation,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  it  from  the  Treasury ;  but 
as  I  cannot  do  so,  and  as  I  suppose  I  am  morally  responsible  for  your  displacement 
from  your  farm,  I  shall  be  happy  as  Crown  Commissioner  to  make  you  a  present  of 
£50  myself,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.’  The 
farmers  said  emphatically,  ‘  We  will  not  stand  that.  Will  you  get  another  farm 
for  him  or  his  son  ?  ’  He  replied  that  that  was  settled,  and  that  Mr.  Gark  had 
been  promised  the  first  chance  of  occupying  another  farm.  Later  he  received 
a  pleasant  letter  from  Mr.  Gark  accepting  his  offer  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made,  and  so  the  matter  was  happily  concluded  so  far  as  Mr.  Gark  was  concern^. 
He  h^  always  thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  regard  to  compulsorily 
taking  land  from  tenant-farmers  on  private  estates.  In  regard  to  the  second  j^rt 
of  the  question,  the  Government  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  similar 
cases  of  hardship  in  the  future.  .  .  .” — The  Titnes,  April  15,  1910. 

THE  UNIONIST  POLICY. 

The  Unionist  policy  on  the  question  of  small  holdings  was 
clearly  enunciated  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  great  speech  in  Birmingham, 
on  September  22,  1909.  Mr.  Balfour  then  said  : — 

“  But,  putting  that  aside,  consider  what  the  Government  have  done  with 
regard  to  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  agricultural  land.  I  have  always 
been  one  of  those  who  have  ardently  desired  to  see,  and  yet  hope  to  see,  the 
ownership  of  agricultural  land — already  more  distributed  than  some  Radical 
critics  would  suppose— but  still  I  hope  to  see  agricultural  land  distributed  in  an 
incomparably  greater  number  of  hands  than  it  now  is.  There  is  no  measure 
with  which  I  am  more  pioud  to  have  been  connected  than  with  that  giving  peasant 
ownership  in  such  large  measure  to  Ireland,  and  I  hope  to  sc^e  a  great  extension 
of  such  ownership  in  England.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  and  important. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  I  had  fondly  supposed  I  held  in  common  with  all  the  Radical 
thinkers  of  the  last  three  or  four  generations.  I  discover  that  I  am  entirely  in  the 
wrong.  The  old  Radical  thinker  is  extinct,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  modern 
gentleman  who  docs  not  think,  but  who  accepts  with  or  without  thinking  small 
fragments  of  doctrine  from  the  Socialistic  gcmtlemen  who  support  him  below 
the  gangway.  Now,  therefore,  the  modern  Radical  Government  have  given  up 
this  view  of  small  ownership.  They  say  *  Not  at  all.  Socialism  requires  the 
State  to  be  the  owner  ;  the  most  desirable  condition  is  that  the  State  should  be 
the  sole  owner,  let  us  abandon  small  ownership  and  only  give  small  leaseholds.’ 
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That  seems  to  me  to  be  Socialism  gone  mad.  Depend  up^n  it,  it  is  not  so  very  easy 
or  light  a  task  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  small  holding  in  this  country  unless 
that  small  holding  be  a  specially  favourably  situated  one.  But  what,  you  say, 
can  you  make  an  appeal  to,  to  make  these  holdings  a  success  ?  A  feeling  of  owner¬ 
ship,  and  nothing  else.  I  therefore  look  forward  with  hope  in  great  expectation 
to  the  time  when  a  Government  may  come  In  not  hampered,  clogged,  and  bound 
by  these  Socialistic  crotchets,  which  may  do  in  its  measure  and  adapt  to  the  very 
different  conditions  of  life  in  this  country  what  a  Unionist  Government  has 
already  done  with  such  marked  success  for  a  sister  island.*’ — Tht  Times, 
September  23,  1909. 

“THE  STIWULUS  OF  OWNERSHIP.” 

Speaking  of  the  stimulus  of  ownership  in  Dumfries  on  October  6, 
1908,  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

“  The  system  of  small  holdings  which  exists  on  the  Continent  is  a  system  of 
pe^nt  proprietors,  and  it  is  only  the  system  of  peasant  proprietors  in  my  opinion 
which  will  give  the  small  holders  the  least  chance  of  success  mider  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  And  w'hy  do  I  say  that  ?  I  say  it  for  this  reason.  Only  in  the  specially 
favoured  spots  where  there  is  a  great  opening  for  market  garden  produce,  and 
where  railway  transport  is  easy,  where  the  soil  is  kindly  and  generous,  only  in 
those  places  will  the  small  holder  have  a  relatively  easy  time  of  it.  Establish  him 
elsewhere  and  nothing  but  the  stimulus  which  ownership,  and  ownership  alone, 
gives  will  enable  him  to  undergo  the  stress,  the  labour  incident,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  every  case  of  Continental  peasant  small  cultivation,  which  will  give  him  that 
pride  in  his  own  position  which  the  Government  resolutely  deny  him,  but  which, 
for  my  own  part,  were  I  in  control  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject,  should  be  his 
before  any  other  gift  which  I  could  give  him.” — The  Times,  October  7,  1908. 

In  a  preface,  dated  October  25,  1909,  to  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  G. 
Parker,  M.P.,  entitled  “  The  Land  for  the  People,''  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  wTites  : — 

“  .  .  .  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  people  do,  either  that  small 

ownership  is  the  natural  organization  of  rural  life — i.e,,  the  one  which  would  uni¬ 
versally  prevail  but  for  antiquated  laws  and  bad  tradition — or  that,  if  it  were 
suddenly  established,  as  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  it  would  immediately  work 
smoothly  and  automatically  to  the  general  advantage  of  all  concerned.  This  is 
too  sanguine  a  view.  The  Hfe  of  a  small  owner,  though  honourable  and  independ¬ 
ent,  is  rarely  an  easy  one.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  his  industry  needs  for  its 
full  success  to  be  supplemented  by  other  employments.  It  is  laborious,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  vigorous  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  who  are  able 
to  help,  be  they  young  or  old,  male  or  female.  It  has  its  risks,  and  in  many  of  the 
States  where  the  system  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  life,  it  yet  has  to  bo 
sustained  by  heavy  protective  tariSs.  But  such  considerations  as  these,  though 
they  suggest  caution,  should  not  produce  discouragement.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  do  not  apply  or  scarcely  apply  to  the  districts — and 
they  are  many— whose  soil,  markets,  or  other  conditions  are  really  favourable. 
We  mu.st  bear  in  mind,  in  the  second  place,  that  every  criticism  which  can  be 
directed  against  the  freehold  tenure  which  we  so  ardently  desire  to  extend,  can 
be  directed  with  far  greater  ^ect  against  any  attempt  to  multiply  small  cultivators 
who  are  not  also  small  proprietors.  JProm  them  is  exacted  toil  as  severe  and  care  as 
minute  ;  but  they  are  not  given  the  same  reward,  nor  are  they  supported  by  the 
same  hopes.  For  the  land  they  till  is  not  their  own  ;  and,  multiply  as  you  will 
your  enactments  for  securing  the  fruits  of  an  improvement  to  the  man  who  makes 
it,  you  will  never  efface  the  distinction  between  possession  and  occupation.  It 
is  based  on  sentiment,  not  on  finance  ;  and  no  demonstrations  of  profit  and  loss 
wm  extract  from  the  tenant  of  a  county  council  or  a  Public  Department  labour 
which  he  would  cheerfully  expend  upon  a  holding  which  belonged  to  himself,  and 
which  he  could  leave  to  his  children.  But  more  is  required  for  the  full  success 
of  the  small  farmer,  even  than  the  ‘  magic  of  property.’  It  is  that  ‘  more  ’  which 
IS  dealt  with  m  your  pamphlet ;  and  it  may  be  described  in  two  words—*  credit  ’ 
and  co-operation.  ... 

THE  ELECTION  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  address  issued  to  the  electors  of 
the  City  of  London  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  on  December 
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“  On  the  subject  of  land,  no  absurdity  in  argument  and  no  folly  in  legislation 
seems  wholly  ruled  out  of  court.  The  Government  began  their  career  by  loudly 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  known  as  ‘  back  to  the  land.*  It  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  in  these  circumstances  that  they  would  have  done  their  best  to  make  the 
position  of  the  small  cultivator  as  attractive  as  possible.  Not  at  alL  The  life  of 
the  small  cultivator  living  solely  on  his  holding  is  often  a  hard  one — harder 
often  than  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  is  not  within  easy  reach  of  the 
urban  amusements  which  attract  so  many,  and  in  our  climate  the  risks  of  weather 
can  neither  be  forgotten  nor  escaped.  These  are  disadvantages.  But  there  is 
one  great  advantage  which  his  urban  brother  rarely  possesses  to  the  same  degree — 
the  advantage  of  ownership.  The  hope  of  this  may  bring  him  to  the  land.  The 
enjoyment  of  it  may  keep  him  there.  But  it  is  just  this  that  the  Government 
in  their  wisdom  refuse  to  give  him.  They  have  some  vague  idea  that  private  owner¬ 
ship  in  land  is  a  thing  to  be  discouraged.  They  do  not,  I  gather,  think  it  criminal 
like  Henry  George.  They  do  not  argue,  like  the  land  nationalists,  that  since 
‘  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,’  therefore  its  rents  should  go  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  they  do  apparently  think  ownership  a  little  discreditable,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  farmer.  To  make  him  a  proprietor,  British  credit  may, 
indeed,  be  lavishly  employed.  But  a  different  policy  is  good  enough  for  Britain. 
Here  the  possession  of  land  is  treated  almost  as  an  abuse.  Those  who  indulge  in 
it  shall  be  made  to  pay,  and  nothing  shall  be  done  to  increase  their  number. 
This  being,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  their  view,  they  insisted  that  the  small 
holders  should  be  tenants  and  (in  England,  at  least)  tenants  of  a  public  body. 
Now,  there  is  not  a  farmer  of  sense  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  who  would  not 
rather  be  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  favourite  duke  than  of  any  public 
authority  from  Caithness  to  Cornwall.  The  whole  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  is 
illogical  and  absurd.  If  it  be  desirable  that  money  should  be  spent  on  the  land 
w'ith  slight  hopes  of  profit,  property  in  land  should  not  be  talked  of  as  an  abuse. 
If  it  be  desirable  that  small  cultivators  should  give  long  hoiirs  of  toil  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  holdings,  the  reward  of  possession  should  be  within  their  reach.” 

LORD  LANSDOWNE’S  DECLARATION. 

In  Bowood  on  August  7, 1909,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdo\rae  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  What  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  desire  above  all  is  that  the 

transfer  of  land  should  be  made  as  cheap  and  easy  as  possible,  that  it  should  be 
as  widely  distributed  as  jmssible,  and  that  those  who  get  possession  of  a  bit  of  land 
should  own  It,  not  as  tenants  of  the  nation,  but  as  their  very  own  property,  belong¬ 
ing  absolutely  to  them.  That .  .  .is  the  ideal  of  the  party  to  which  1  have  the 

honour  to  belong.  .  .  .” — Devizes  and  11  ilishire  Gazelle,  August  12,  1909. 

MR.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Green,  dated  October  16,  1909,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  writes  : — 

“  .  .  .1  have  no  doubt  that,  while  I  still  think  Tariff  Reform  will  be  the 

salvation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  agricultural  reform,  leading  to  the 
creation  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  the  rural  districts,  is  necessary  for  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  plan  by  which  the  problems  affecting 
him  chiefly  can  be  properly  dealt  with.” — The  Times,  October  19,  1909. 

MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN. 

In  Shrewsbury  on  February  4,  1909,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .1  said  just  now,  look  at  Ireland.  Under  our  Land  Bill  (the  Irish 

Land  Act,  1903),  the  Land  Bill  of  the  Unionist  Government,  there  w'as  provision 
for  advancing  100  or  112  millions  to  Irish  tenants,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the 
farms  they  cultivated.  ...  I  ask  only  for  half-a-miUion  to  make  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  same  lines  in  England,  to  lend  to  the  tenant  .  .  .  capital  b\ 

which  ho  may  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  farm  which  he  has  cultivated,  and 
which,  i>erhap8,  he  and  his  forefathers  have  cultivated  for  generations.  If  that 
experiment  succeeds,  after  the  half-a-million  may  come  a  million.  We  can 
go  step  by  step.  .  .  .''—Shrewsbury/  Chronicle,  February  5,  1909. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Rolfe,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Austen  Chamber¬ 
lain  wrote  : — 

“  Tariff  Reform  is  07ilij  a  'part  of  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Unionist  party, 
but  Tariff  Reform  is  necessary  to  give  both  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  fair  play 
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in  their  occupation^  and  procure  them  security,  without  which  no  industry  can 
be  successfully  developed.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  small  duty  proi>osed  on 
foreign  com  will  make  wheat- growing  profitable  where  it  is  not  so  at  present,  but 
the  possession  of  a  moderate  preference  in  regard  to  other  agricultural  products, 
and  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  goods  which  the  development  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  under  Tariff  Reform  will  bring,  will  give  the  farmer  a 
better  market  for  his  produce,  and  the  labourer  a  better  demand  for  his  labour. 
The  prosperity  of  the  industrial  districts  is  vital  to  them  both,  for  whilst  the 
manufacturer  may  do  an  export  trade,  as  well  as  a  home  trade,  the  agriculturist 
is  dependent  on  the  home  market  alone.  Any  lack  of  employment  in  towns  must 
react  injuriously  upon  the  sale  of  the  produce  and  the  demand  for  his  labour, 
and  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  greater  error  which  can  be  committed  than  that  of 
supposing  it  is  possible  in  this  matter  to  separate  the  interests  of  the  towns  from 
those  of  the  country.  The  prosperity  or  misfortunes  of  either  react  upon  the 
other,  and  it  is  only  W  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  both  that  either  can  be  placed 
in  a  permanently  satisfactory  position.” — Birmingham  Daily  Post,  December  13, 
1909. 

In  Leeds  on  September  16,  1909,  the  late  Earl  Percy,  M.P.,  said 

“  .  .  .If  they  really  wanted  to  do  something  to  bring  people  back  to  the 

land,  and  increase  the  number  of  small  holders,  what  were  the  remedies  he  would 
adopt  ?  Surely  the  obvious  solution  was  not  to  offer  bribes  to  people  to  engage 
in  small  holdings  wdth  capital  so  insufficient  that  it  was  almost  certain  that  after 
a  succession  of  bad  seasons  they  would  turn  out  failures — the  obvious  solution 
w  as  that  they  should  strike  at  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  result,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  burdens  and  lessening  the  risks  which  were  imposed  upon  that  industry. 
He  was  not  talking  of  import  duties  at  the  present  moment,  because  he  agre^ 
that  no  import  duty  which  it  was  possible  to  contemplate  upon  com  in  this  country 
could  revive  the  agricultural  industry.  Apart  from  such  a  duty  there  were  three 
directions  in  which  any  Gk)vernment  w'hich  had  the  solution  of  the  problem  at  heart 
would  direct  its  attention,  and  which,  he  earnestly  trusted,  would  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Unionist  party  when  it  was  returned  to  powder.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  lighten  the  burdens  on  the  agricultural  industry  and  assimilate  the 
burdens  which  real  property  bore  to  the  burdens  which  personal  property  bore. 
In  the  second  place,  they  would  organize  throughout  the  length  and  breidth  of  the 
country  a  system  of  co-operation  which  might  do  something  to  counteract  the 
unfair  advantage  which  our  foreign  competitors  now  had  in  bringing  their  goods 
to  market.  And,  in  the  third  place,  they  would  use  the  State  credit,  as  had  already 
been  done  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  advance  money  at  the  low  rates  of  interest  to  the 
small  people  who  had  no  capital  of  their  own  and  wanted  to  borrow  some  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  their  holding.  That,  at  all  events,  would  be  a  rational  and 
constructive  policy  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  amount  of  land  held  by 
small  owners  in  this  country. 


The  Radical  policy. 

“  But  Tvhat  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  ?  They  passed  a  Small  Holdings 
Act,  under  which  a  man  could  acquire  land  from  the  county  council  under  con¬ 
ditions  far  more  onerous  than  those  under  which  he  held  from  an  ordinary  land¬ 
lord,  because  he  had  to  pay  not  merely  the  sum  represented  by  rent,  but  also  to 
pay  sinking  fund  charges  sufficient  to  repay  the  original  capital  expenditure  on 
purchase.  And  yet,  having  done  all  that,  he  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 
Act  ever  to  acquire  the  holding  for  his  own.  And  this  Government,  having  done 
nothing  whatever  themselves  to  encourage  small  people  to  acquire  land  for  them¬ 
selves,  would  put  the  small  man  who,  independently  of  them  had  acquired  a  small 
holding,  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  contesting  and  checking — it  might  be  of 
fighting  in  the  law  courts — the  valuation  of  his  land  on  the  off-chance  that  at  some 
future  date  it  might  be  liable  to  pay  the  halfpenny  duty  if  it  had  any  building 
value,  and  if  he  sold  it  they  would  collar  20  per  cent,  of  the  profit.  That  is  what 
they  call  encouraging  the  agricultural  industry,  and  bringing  people  back  to  the 
land.” —  Yorkshire  Post,  Sej^tember  7,  1909. 

In  Newport,  Mon.,  on  October  8,  1909,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Wynd- 
ham,  M-P.,  said  : — 

“  ...  He  would  give  the  agriculturists  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Wales  a  chance  of  becoming  proprietors  of  their  native  land  by  the  ownership 
of  a  small  holding.  .  .  .  ” — Western  Mail,  October  9,  1909. 

In  Louth,  on  October  15,  1909,  Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P.,  said 
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“  .  .  .  Under  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  by  which  the  county  councils  were 

given  power  to  acquire  land  and  let  it  out  as  small  holdings,  what  was  the  rent 
paid  ?  Exactly  the  same  as  they  paid  in  Ireland.  But  what  was  the  difference  ? 
In  Ireland  the  peasant  paid  a  rent  upon  the  basis  of  a  repayment  of  capital  and 
interest  over  a  period  of  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  having  repaid  principal 
and  interest,  he  became  very  properly  the  owner  of  the  land.  ...  If  we  get  into 
power  I  will  undertake  this  :  We  shall  amend  the  Act  in  this  way,  that  where 
a  man  has  paid  for  the  land  he  shall  become  the  owner  of  it  .  .  .  ” — Ixmth 
Advertiser y  October  23,  1909. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  15,  1909,  the  Right.  Hon.  J.  Collings, 
M.P.,  wrote  : — 

“  ...  I  rejoice  that  land  reform  in  their  (the  rural  labourers)  interests  is 
now  a  settled  and  an  authoii^ed  part  in  the  Unionist  programme,  and  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  Unionist  Government  is  in  power  and  in  a  position 
to  give  effect  to  the  policy  adopted.  If  that  is  done  a  new  face  would  be  put  on 
the  conditions  of  rural  life  in  England.  Our  countrysides  would  become  repeopled 
and  a  real  peasantry  would  gradually  appear  who  would  be  an  invaluable  factor 
in  the  economy  of  the  nation.  Instead  of  shipping  oversea  cargoes  of  men  and 
women  who  form  the  pith  and  lustihood  of  our  country  we  should,  by  an  effective 
scheme,  place  them  on  the  vast  areas  of  untilled  lands  which  exist  at  home.  This 
colonization  of  rural  England  would  not  only  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  but,  in  a  far  larger  degree,  of  the  nation  at  large  by  adding  to  its  strength 
and  security.  This  policy  is  the  natural  barrier  against  Socialism.  The  Socialists 
know  this,  and  hence  their  determined  opposition  to  ownership.  In  this  policy 
also  is  involved  to  a  large  degree  the  solution  of  the  questions  of  thrift,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  jmverty,  and  other  social  problems  in  our  midst.  History  tells  us  that, 
however  wealthy  and  seemingly  prosperous  a  country  might  be,  it  cannot  long 
remain  in  the  front  rank  after  its  agriculture  has  decayed  and  its  rural  population 
disappeared,  .  .  — The  Times,  October  19,  1909. 

In  Cheltenham  on  November  29,  1909,  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
ham,  M.P.,  said  : — 

“.  .  .  Instead  of  having  the  one  landlord  the  Socialists  desired,  instead  of 
having  the  two  million  landlords  as  at  present,  what  the  country  ought  to  have 
and  what  the  Unionists  recommended — was  a  greater  number  of  owmers  of  land. 
The  Unionist  policy  contained  as  an  important  and  essential  feature  an  increase 
in  small  ownership  throughout  Great  Britain.  That  could  be  done.  He  was 
privileged  to  take  some  part  in  increasing  ownership  of  land  in  Ireland — and  he 
knew  that  it  could  be  done.  .  .  .” — Cheltenham  Examiner,  December  2,  1909. 

In  Wey bridge  on  December  21,  1909,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  said  : 

“  .  ,  .  What  they  w'ould  w'ish  to  see  w^as  this — that  the  land  should  be 
extended  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  They  believed  it  was  a  great  source  cff 
strength  to  the  nation,  if,  as  w’idely  as  possible,  individual  owners  felt  they  had 
a  stake  in  the  country  and  that  it  gave  them  an  interest  in  safeguarding  the  future 
of  their  children  and  handing  on  the  integrity,  strength  and  welfare  of  the  nation 
to  their  successors.  .  .  .” — Surrey  Advertiser,  December  25,  1909. 

Ill  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  January  24,  1910,  Sir  G.  Parker 
wrote  : — 

“  ...  It  is  a  living  policy,  vital  with  human  instincts  and  posseting  the 
permanent  elements  of  national  progress.  The  structure  of  democratic  life  in 
every  country  has  been  based  upon  ownership,  and  ownership  in  land  should 
represent  the  widest  number  of  units  of  the  peopk — as  many,  proportionately,  as 
those  representing  other  kinds  of  property.  Here  is  where  we  come  into  collision 
with  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Radical-Socialistic  party,  which  stands  for  tenancy 
and  tenancy  alone,  leading  up  to  universal  ownership  by  the  State,  every  man 
holding  land  a  tenant.  The  Socialists  detest  our  policy  of  small  ownership  ; 
the  Liberals  fear  it ;  but  the  people  want  it.  ...  It  gives  inde^ndcnce,  a  ival 
share  in  national  life  and  progress,  a  real  home  life  for  the  small  man  upon  me 
land,  as  against  the  serfdom  which  tlie  Radical  Party  offer  in  their  SmaU  Holdings 
Act.  Under  it  the  small  holder  pays  full  rent,  and  also  by  contributmg  mterest 
on  a  sinking  fund  wdiich  covers  the  original  cost  of  the  land  lie  pays  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land  which  he  never  gets.  He  makes  a  present  of  it  to  the  county 

council.  ,,  ,  ^ 

Large  tenancies  and  small  freeholdings. 

‘‘  The  large  tenant  has  his  landlord,  with  w  hom  he  is  personally  associated,  to 
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whom  he  can  come  for  abatement  in  rent  and  for  consideration  in  hard  times. 
But  the  small  holder  seeks  in  vain  for  anything  paternal  and  protective  in  a  county 
council.  Every  improvement  he  makes  must  have  the  assent  of  the  county 
council,  or  he  gets  no  compensation  if  he  sells.  What  country  in  the  world  has 
ever  developed  agriculture  and  an  agricultural  people  by  such  means  ?  Small 
ownership  and  large  tenancy  may  go  hand  in  hand,  buha  nation  of  small  tenants 
will  be  a  nation  in  which  the  very  soul  of  aifibition,  enterprize,  self-respect,  and 
self-improvement  must  pass  away  in  time.  The  small  holder  will  get  his  purchase 
money  through  land  banks  ;  he  will  have  security  of  tenure  ;  and  he  will  be  able 
to  get  credit  through  co-operative  village  banks,  which  will  be  started  to  help 
him,  as  in  Ireland.  He  will  have  to  make  only  one  payment— the  purchase  price. 
He  will  work  his  land  without  interference,  as  his  own  master.  All  that  he  puts 
into  the  land  w’ill  be  his  own.  All  his  improvements  will  be  his  own.  All  that 
he  takes  out  of  the  land  will  be  his  own.  If  he  sells,  he  will  get  back  all  he  has 
paid  for  the  land.  With  every  yearly  payment  the  value  of  his  land  will  increase 
to  himself  and  to  his  family.  He  wiQ  be  his  ow'ii  master,  and  all  he  does  will  be 
done  for  himself.  Here  is  a  policy  on  which  a  party  may  well  stake  its  faith  and  its 
future.  Every  country  adopting  it  has  made  it  successful — (lermany,  France, 
Italy,  and,  pre-eminently,  Denmark,  w'ho  learnt  her  methods  of  agriculture  from 
us,  and  now  pours  into  our  markets  the  products  of  small  ownership  to  her  im¬ 
mense  profit.  What  these  countries  have  done,  what  Ireland  has  done  in  small 
ownership  established  by  a  Unionist  Administration,  England  can  do.  England 
must  do  it  if  she  is  to  restore  her  agriculture,  if  she  is  not  to  become  one  great 
pasturage  where  her  cattle  increase  and  her  men  decrease,  where  cottages  disappear, 
and  where  the  teeming  life  of  a  real  agricultural  population  is  decadent  and  dis¬ 
solving.  .  .  .  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  it  a  main  plank  in  the  Unionist  platform.  It 
is  good  for  the  land,  for  the  candidate  who  supports  it,  for  the  voter  who  approves 
it,  and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.” 

But  Radicals,  by  methods  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Ure,  have  been  trying 
to  cast  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  Unionists  in  their  policy  of  small 
ownerships.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  note  the  letter  read  by 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P..  to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Rural 
League  on  August  4,  1010  : — 

“  Carlton  Gardens,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  July  30,  1910. 

“  My  dear  Colling, — If,  as  you  say,  our  political  opponents  persistently 
question  our  sincerity  in  the  matter  of  small  ownership,  you  are  perfectly  entitled 
to  repeat  that,  as  leader  of  the  Unionist  party,  I  have  both  w'ritten  and  spoken  in 
favour  of  this  policy,  and,  further,  that  when  the  Unionist  party  has  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  office,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
proposing  to  Parliament  a  measure  designed  to  deal  wdth  this  important  subject. — 
Yours  sincerely,  Arthur  James  Balfour.” — The  Times,  August  5,  1910. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  Unionist  policy  was 
provided  by  the  sale  of  Lord  Lansdo^vne's  Foxham  estate,  described 
in  The  Morning  Post  of  June  25,  1910  : — 

“  The  Town  Hall,  Chippenham,  was  crowded  yesterday  when  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdow'ne’s  entire  Foxham  estate,  comprising  seven  pasture  farms,  several 
small  holdings,  and  thirty-five  cottages,  was  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Ferris 
and  Puckridge,  of  Pewsey.  Mr.  Puckridge,  who  conducted  the  sale,  stated  that 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  decision  to  dispose  of  this  part  of  his  Wiltshire  estate  in  the 
market  had  occasioned  surprise.  He  was  not  selling  it  through  any  disagreement 
with  his  tenants,  with  whom  his  relations  had  always  been  of  the  most  pleasant 
character,  l^rd  Lansdowne  had  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  that  policy  which 
had  as  its  object  the  wider  distribution  of  land,  because  he  was  confident  that  the 
agricultural  system  of  this  country  would  be  on  a  sounder  basis  if  the  numbsr 
of  persons  interested  in  land,  and  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  ownership,  became 
much  larger  than  at  present  On  his  estate  he  had  done  his  best  to  facilitate 
the  creation  of  small  holdings,  and  the  estate  which  he  was  now  going  to  offer 
had  been  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  sitting  tenants,  who,  Lord  Lansdowne 
hoped,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  offered  of  acquiring  the  fee 
simple  of  their  far  .ms.  So  keen  was  the  competition  that  all  the  lots  were  disposed 
of  m  nmety  minutes,  many  tenants  becoming  purchasers. 

The  Unionist  policy  of  freeholds  as  opposed  to  tenancies  has  been 
clearly  indicated.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  find  a  Radical  M.P. 
supporting  the  idea  of  small  freeholds. 
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In  Donington-on-Bain  on  October  1,  1909,  Sir  R.  W.  Perks,  Bart., 
then  Radical  M.P,  for  the  Louth  Division,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  importance  of  creating  in  the  country  for  the  double  purpose  of 
aiding  the  agricultural  labourer  and  small  holder  to  become  his  own  freeholder, 
and  get  security  of  tenure,  and  get  also  a  comfortable  home.  This  scheme  in 
Ireland  has  been  a  great  success.  WTiere  the  peasant  proprietory  has  been 
established,  it  has  not  only  led  to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  but  the  savings  in 
the  banks  of  Ireland  are  enormous  compared  with  the  savings  of  the  British  work¬ 
ing  class  in  the  savings  banks  of  our  rural  districts.  Take  an  area  in  Ireland  where 
a  peasant  proprietory  has  been  established  by  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  draw  a 
ring  fence,  say,  round  one  of  the  agricultural  towns  and  an  area  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  Take  the  savings  of  that  area  with  the  savings  in  a  similar  area  in 
our  own  agricultural  districts.  You  will  find  the  savings  of  the  Irish  peasant 
something  like  three  to  one  of  the  English  agricultural  labourer.  The  reason  is 
this  :  Unless  you  give  a  man  some  security  for  his  labour,  and  give  him  also  some 
financial  assistance  to  secure  the  land  and  stock  it,  and  buy  his  implements  to 
cany  on  the  agricultural  industry,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder.  .  .  — Louth  and  North  Lincolmhire  News,  October  9, 

1909. 

CREDIT  AND  CO-OPERATION. 


As  Mr.  Balfour  has  said  (p.  34)  credit  and  co-operation  are 
required  in  addition  to  the  stimulus  of  ownership  for  the  full  ^success 
of  the  small  farmer.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  notice  that  a  Lnionist 
Peer,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  brought  in,  in  the  Session  of  1910,  a  Bill  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  thrift  and  credit  banks.  During  June  and  July , 
1910,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  took  evidence  bearing 
on  the  Bill.  'The  Committee  consisted  of  Lord  Mersey,  Lord  Faber,  Lord 
MacDonnell,  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  and  the  author  of  the  Bill.  The 
measure  defines  a  thrift  and  credit  bank  as  “a  society  whose  rules 
provide  that  its  objects  shall  be  the  creation,  by  means  of  the  receipt 
of  deposits  and  of  borrowing  money  at  interest,  of  the  funds  to  be 
lent  out  to  the  members  of  the  society  or  for  their  benefit,  either  alone 
or  trading  on  co-operative  principles.^'  Such  a  bank  must  carry  on 
business  only  within  a  specified  area  ;  can  lend  money  only  on  objects 
approved  by  its  committee  ;  must  carry  any  profits  to  a  reserve  fund  ; 
cannot  remunerate  the  members  of  the  committee  ;  and  only  if  it 
starts  co-operative  trading  can  it  distribute  the  profits  to  the  purchasers. 
The  Bill  enables  a  bank  so  qualified  to  be  specially  registered  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  Power  is  given  to  the  banks  to  work  m 
conjunction  with  existing  co-operative  societies  and  to  join  in  schemes 
for  periodical  inspection  of  the  books  and  business  by  competent 
persons,  while  the  limitation  on  sums  which  may  be  lent  by  Friendly 
Societies  to  tlieir  members  imposed  in  the  Act  of  1896  is  removed  m 
the  case  of  these  banks.  Among  the  witnesses  called  were  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  to  whom  is  due  the  formation  of  more  thtm  three  lumdr^ 
small  banks  in  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Yerburgh,  M.P.  (U.),  the  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Banks  Association  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolft,  who  has 
been  a  steady  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  banks  of  this  kind. 

The  Times  of  July  20,  1910,  contained  the  following  account  of 
the  Report  of  this  Select  Committee  : — 

“  A  large  number  (some  hundreds)  of  such  banks  already  exists  and  they 
serv-e  ns  loan  societies  and  as  savings  banks,  and  are  of  great  use  to  small  farmers 

and  others  in  their  vicinity.  >  ^  a  « 

-These  ‘  banks »  have  for  the  most  part  been  registe^  as  specially 
authorized  *  societies  under  sub-section  5  of  section  8  of  the  Friendly  Societies 

‘‘  The  business,  however,  of  the  banks  so  registered  is,  by  the  statute  as  at 
present  administered,  confined  to  what  may  be  called  mere  banking— that  is  to 
say  to  the  collecting  and  lending  out  of  money,  and  it  is  felt  that  if  power  were 
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given  to  the  societies  to  add  to  this  business  the  business  of  co-operative  tradings 
the  members  would  derive  much  greater  advantages  from  the  societies  than  they 
can  do  at  present.  The  Committee  take  this  view. 

“  The  Committee  desire  to  point  out  that  thrift  and  credit  banks  may,  if 
they  choose,  elect  to  register  themselves  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Acts,  1893  and  1895,  instead  of  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  but 
this  plan  is  open  to  objections. 

“  In  these  circumstances  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  law  may 
advantageously  be  amended.  It  can  be  amended  either  by  grafting  co-operative 
trading  powers  on  societies  registered  as  ‘  specially  authorized  ’  societies  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act  or  by  grafting  unlimited  liability  on  societies  registered 
imder  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts.  After  consideration,  the 
Committee  think  that  the  former  would  be  the  better  plan. 

“  The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  banka  already  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  banks  which  may  be  registered  thereunder 
in  the  future,  should  be  empowered  to  carry  on  jointly  with  their  banking  business 
a  co-operative  trading  business. 

“  The  trading  of  each  bank  should  be  confined  to  its  own  members,  and  the 
accounts  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  accounts  of  its  banking  business.” 

On  August  4,  1910,  Liord  Carrington  (President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Radical  Government)  announced  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  National  Farmers*  Union  that : — 

“  He  had  been  considering  whether  he  could  not  devise  a  plan  ...  to  lay  before 
his  colleagues  to  give  improved  legislative,  administrative  and  financial  facilities 
for  the  establishment  on  a  sound  basis  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  co-operative 
credit  banks  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.” — The  TimeSy  August  5,  1910. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  no  objection  to  the  proposal,** 
and  that  ‘‘  it  had  the  warm  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister.**  In 
support  of  the  scheme  he  relied  partly  on  foreign  experience,  but  also 
on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
Bill  and  on  the  success  of  the  land  banks  which  were  instituted  in 
Ireland  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Ireland,  under  a  Unionist  Administration.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Radicals  will  carry  out  their  promise  in  this 
matter.  But,  even  so,  a  system  of  credit  banks  is  not  likely  to  show 
its  main  utility  apart  from  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  small  owner¬ 
ships.  The  Unionists  put  forward  the  full  programme  of  credit, 
co-operation,  and  ownership.  Moreover,  although  they  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Government  of  the  country,  they  are  prosecuting  an  inquiry 
into  the  financial  side  of  their  policy.  The  following  notice  appeared  in 
the  Political  Notes  of  The  Times  of  April  12,  1910  : — 

“  The  policy  of  promoting  small  ownership  in  land,  on  which  Mr.  Balfour 
laid  stress  at  the  last  election,  is  not  being  lost  sight  of  by  Unionists,  and  a  careful 
scrutiny  into  the  financial  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  policy  is  being  made. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed,  with  Mr.  Balfour's  approval,  to  consider  the 
finance  of  the  question  and  its  application.  The  foUow'ing  are  the  members 
of  the  committee  : — Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  Lord  Lovat,  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  the  Hon.  Edward  Strutt,  Sir  Alexander  Henderson,  Sir  Francis  Walker, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Rawlence,  Mr.  Seymour  Lloyd,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who  is  the 
chairman.  For  the  present  the  committee  are  confining  their  inquiry  to  the 
question  of  whether  a  satisfactory  financial  scheme  can  be  devised  for  promoting 
small  ownership.  The  two  main  proposals  under  consideration  are  understood 
to  be  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  lend  the  small  owner  his  purchase 
money,  to  be  repaid  by  him  in  a  term  of  years,  or  whether  a  central  land  bank 
should  be  created  which  would  advance  the  money  to  the  would-be  purchaser 
on  the  same  condition  of  repayment.” 

RADICALS  KEEPING  THE  WAY  OPEN  FOR  SOCIALISM. 

The  Radical  Government  in  seeking  to  found  a  universal  system  of 
tenancies  are  running  counter  to  the  experience  of  almost  every  country 
in  Europe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Radical  policy  in  this  matter  is 
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determined  by  Socialistic  considerations  and  the  desire  to  keep  the  way 
open  for  land  nationalization.  No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  Radical  system  of  tenancies.  The  Government  violently  opposes 
Unionist  efforts  on  this  matter,  and  in  support  of  their  own  Bill  referred 
to  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Conservative  Act  of  1892.  But  where  that 
measure  was  put  into  operation  it  w  as  entirely  successful,  the  main  cause 
of  its  limited  operations  being  due  to  the  inability  of  the  labourers  to  pay 
down  20  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money.  For  three  sessions  the  Right 
Hon.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P.,  had  a  short  Bill  before  Parliament  with  the 
object  of  removing  this  bar  of  poverty  by  reducing  the  sum  to  be  paid 
dowm  to  10  per  cent,  and  giving  powers  to  county  councils  in  suitable 
cases  to  disj>ense  wdth  this  initial  payment  altogether  and  to  allow 
the  w  hole  of  the  money  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments.  The  Bill 
was  blocked  on  two  occasions  by  members  of  the  Government,  and  when 
it  ultimately  did  obtain  a  place  so  determined  was  their  opposition 
to  any  measure  for  enabling  labourers  to  become  o\vners  of  the  soil 
that  they  took  the  unprecedented  course  of  moving  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  at  8  o’clock. 

Referring  to  this  action  of  the  Government,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse 
Collings,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  March  28,  1908,  says  : — 

“  This  paltry  trick  has  answered  its  purpose  for  the  time,  but  it  will  be  treated 
with  just  indignation  bv  the  rural  labourers  in  all  parts,  who  have  so  continually 
been  told  that  the  present  Government  are  their  best  friends.” 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  AND  THE 
1909  BUDGET. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  20,  1910,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
referring  to  “  the  case  of  purely  agricultural  land,”  said : — 

“  We  all  know  what  that  means — the  ordinary  farm  in  the  country — and  I 
say  that  is  completely  protected  from  every  penny  of  taxation.'’ — Official  RepoHr 
col.  2149. 

Six  days  later,  in  the  same  place,  he  said  : — 

“  What  1  said  was  that  no  purely  agricultural  land  was  being  taxed,  and  I 
still  say  so.” — Official  Report^  col.  285. 

Hence  Radicals  persistently  declare  that  agricultural  land  is  not 
taxed  under  the  1909  Budget.  'As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  heavily 
hit  than  by  any  previous  Budget  ever  passed  and  in  the  following 
ways  : — 

(1)  INCREMENT  DUTY  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LAND. 

The  first  point  to  make  clear  is  that  Increment  Value  Duty  falls 
on  any  agricultural  land,  however  w'ell  cultivated,  w'hich  is  in  a 
populous  district  and  so  has  a  building,  residential  or  business  value 
greater  than  its  value  for  purely  agricultural  proposes.  There  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  only  waste  land  held  up  for  a  high  price  is 
liable  to  this  tax.  This  is  an  entire  delusion.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
highly-cultivated  land  are  hit  by  it,  and  no  rural  owner  know’s  w4ien 
a  Government  valuer  may  descend  upon  him  and  claim  that  his  land 
has  a  residential  value  higher  than  its  agricultural  value.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Improved  agricultural  value  is  itself  liable  to  be  taxed  as 
increment.  Tow^ard  the  end  of  the  long  Budget  debates  in  1909  the 
Government  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  intended  to  levy  this  duty 
on  what  Sir  Luke  White,  M.P.  (R.),  called  the  “  recovery  value  ”  of 
agricultural  land.  This  fact  is  not  even  yet  generally  realized.  But 


if  any  still  doubt  let  them  study  the  following  written  answer  to  a 
question  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  December,  1909  : — 

On  December  1,  1909,  in  the  House  of  Commons  printed  replies 
to  questions,  the  following  appears  : — 

“  Mr.  M.  Keating, — To  ask  Mr.  D.  Lloyd  George,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  having  an  original  site  value 
of  £501,  and,  after  subsequently  increasing  in  agricultural  value  to  £901,  ulti¬ 
mately  acquiring  a  building  value  of  £1,001,  increment  duty  w'ould,  on  its  so 
acquiring  building  value,  be  paid  on  the  £500  difference  l>etw^een  its  then  value 
as  building  land  and  its  original  agricultural  value,  or,  whether  the  £400  increase 
of  agricultural  value  w'ould  be  protected  and  excluded  from  the  tax  and  increment 
duty  levied  only  on  the  £100  excess  of  building  value  over  the  highest  agricultural 
value. 

“  Answer. — Duty  would  be  payable  on  an  increment  value  of  £500  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  reduction  provided  by  Section  3  (5)  of  the  Finance  Bill.”* — 
Official  Paper. 

This  clearly  shows  that  any  improvement  in  purely  agricultural 
value,  whether  brought  about  by 

(1)  Recovery, 

(2)  Improv^  cultivation, 

(3)  Landlord's  expenditure, 

will,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  question,  be  taxed  20 
per  cent.  Agriculture  is  thus  specially  penalized,  as  deductions  are 
allowed  for  any  improvements  carried  out  for  any  trade  or  business 
other  than  agriculture.  This  point  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  20  and  26,  1910.  And 
the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  on  April  20  puts  th^ 
case  very  clearly,  and  also  contains  admissions  of  fact  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  20,  1910,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 

Slid  : — 

“  .  .  .  We  are  dealing  now  only  with  land  that  has  a  value  above  its 

agricultural  value,  which  has  risen  above  its  agricultural  value  either  owing  to 
competition,  or  else  because  it  is  close  to  some  building  centre,  or  for  some  other 
cause.  ...  I  say  that  under  the  Bill,  and  under  the  defence  of  that  Bill 
made  in  October  last,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  meant  to  charge  upon  the 
increased  agricultural  value.  I  will  make  the  matter  perfectly  plain  by  merely 
reminding  the  House  of  what  took  place  in  the  debate,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
official  record  for  October  20.  An  hon.  member  on  that  side  of  the  House,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  present  House,  the  hon.  member  for  the  Buckrose  Division 
(8ir  Luke  White),  put  this  illustration:  He  took  land  worth  £50  an  acre,  agri¬ 
cultural  value  ;  that  land  increases  to  £80  an  acre,  still  agricultural  value.  The 
increase  is  due  either  to  a  general  rise  in  prices  or  to  competition  amongst  small 
holders,  or  to  intensive  cultivation,  or  other  causes  of  a  purely  agricultural 
character.  £50  is  the  original  datum  line.  It  is  the  value  of  the  land  on  April  30, 
1909.  After  it  has  risen  to  £80,  purely  agricultural  value,  then  a  new  cause 
comes  into  operation  which  raises  it  to  £100.  ...  I  say  that,  under  the  Bill 

they  are  going  to  charge  increment  value,  not  on  the  difference  between  £80  and 
£100,  w’hich  is  an  increase  due  to  non -agricultural  causes,  but  they  are  going  to 
charge  it  on  the  whole  increase  between  £50  and  £100,  £30  of  which  is  by  hypo¬ 
thesis  due,  and  due  solely,  to  an  increase  in  agricultural  value.  .  .  •  That 

was  the  illustration  given  of  a  particular  difficulty  by  an  hon.  member  opposite. 
Another  hon.  gentleman,  who  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Everett, 
reinforced  the  same  point  later  on.  The  Attorney- General  explained  the  Bill 
exactly  as  I  have  explained  it.  He  said: — 

« The  moment  the  land  comes  into  a  different  category  we  treat  it  as 
building  land,  not  as  agricultural  land,  and,  of  course,  we  charge  the  Increment 
Value  Duty  upon  the  datum  line  of  April  30,  1909.’  ” 

“  And  a  little  later  he  said  : — 

‘The  agricultural  value  is  superseded.  It  is  ignored  the  moment  the  land 
comes  under  the  new  category.* 

•  10  per  cent,  of  the  datum  site  value  and  any  increment  value  duty  previously  paid. 
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[Mr.  Lloyd  George:  “1  agree.”] 

“  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agrees  with  his  Attorney-General  that 
that  was  the  way  the  Bill  left  the  House  of  Comm  one  last  year,  and  that  is  what 
happens  with  the  Bill  as  introduced  this  year.  How  can  anybody  who  takes 
that  view  of  the  Bill  say  that  the  increa.se  of  purely  agricultural  value 
is  not  taxed  ?  It  is  taxed.  I  have  a  small  holding  valued  last 
Ajjril  at  £50.  By  intensive  cultivation  I  make  it  worth  £80.  It  then 
gets  a  building  value  of  £100.  I  am  taxed  upon  the  increment.  Upon  what 
increment  ?  Upon  the  increment  between  £80  and  £100,  winch  is  due  to  the 
adjoining  town  ?  Not  at  all ,  but  I  am  taxed  on  the  whole  increment  of  from 
£50  to  £100,  three-fifths  of  which  is  agricultural  and  only  two-fifths  of  which 
is  urban.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  more  to  be  added  on  this  question 
of  agricultural  value.  We  fought  in  the  last  Parliament  night  after  night.  We 
at  last  got  the  thing  clear,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  by  the  extracts  from  the 
Attorney-General.  On  the  explanation  of  the  Attorney- General  himself,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  increase  in  agricultural  value  was  being  taxed.  We  said 
so  in  the  country.  We  have  been  denounced  for  sa>ang  so  in  the  country.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  to  everybody  who  has  been  listening  to  the  uncontradicted  state¬ 
ments  which  I  have  made  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Bill  ;  it  was  perfecUy 
plain  then  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  increments  of  agricultural  value 
are  taxed,  and  are  intended  to  be  taxed,  and  that  no  modification  introduced 
by  the  Government  in  the  present  Session  makes  the  smallest  difference  in  that 
fact.” — Official  Report,  cols.  2,140,  2,141. 


Tlie  following  extract  from  The  Daily  Chronicle  is  interesting, 
because  it  shows  how  the  Government  had  hitherto  deceived  their  ovm. 
followers  on  this  point,  and  also  which  party  had  been  guilty  of  ‘‘  mis¬ 
representation  outside.”  In  The  Daily  Chronicle  (R.)  of  April  22,  1910, 
the  Parliamentary  correspondent  writes  : — 

^  ^  ^  The  second  case  w’as  put  by  ^Ir.  Balfour.  He  assumed  the  case 

of  a  farm  worth  £50.  Its  agricultural  value  rises  to  £80.  Then  a  town  spreads 
near  to  it,  or  some  other  extraneous  cause  intervenes  and  the  value  becomes 
£85.  The  land  now  has  a  value  ‘  higher  than  its  value  for  agricultural  purpos^ 
only,’  and  increment  duty  therefore  l>ecomes  payable.  On  what  amount  is 
it  to  be  calculated  ?  On  the  difference  between  £80  and  £85  or  on  that  between 
£50  and  £85  ?  Mr.  M‘Kenna  stated  yesterday,  and  we  adopted  his  words,  that 
it  would  be  chargeable  on  the  former  amount  only  ;  and  jf  that  interpretation 
of  the  Bill  be  correct,  then  agricultural  value  is  exempted.  But  this  interpretation 
was  disputed,  and  if  the  other  one  be  correct  the  agricultural  value  would,  m  the 
special  case  imagined,  not  be  exemph  The  matter,  as  Mr.  M  Kenna  said,  is*^ 
serious,  because  it  is  obviously  going  to  be  the  subject  of  im^pre^ntation 
outside.’  If  he  correctly*  stated  the  intention  of  the  Government,  couW  it  n^ 
be  made  so  ciear  as  to  render  misrepresentation  impossible  ?  Could  it  not  be  sta^ 
expressly  that  increment  value  shall  be  charged  only  on  the  amount  by  which 
•  the  value  higher  than  the  value  for  agricultural  purposes  exceeds  the  agricultural 


value  ? 


Here  we  have  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  no  doubt  in  good  faith, 
givincy  a  wholly  incorrect  version  of  the  effect  of  the  Act.  Millions 
of  leaflets  were  also  circulated  by  the  Budget  League  (not  in  such  good 
faith),  saying  that  agricultural  land  was  exempt  from  Increment  V  alue 
Duty.  It  was  on  the  faith  of  these  “  misrepresentations  outside  that 
many  votes  were  cast  for  Radical  candidates,  and^^  every  one  w  lo 
so  voted  should  now  realize  that  he  has  been  “  sold. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  and  the  fact  is  undisputed,  that  Increment 
Value  Duty  has  to  be  paid  on  agricultural  land,  but  what  the  Radicals 
say  is  this  :  Land  has  two  kinds  of  value,  one  agricultural,  the  other 
not  •  and  the  moment  the  value  for  other  than  agricultural  purposes 
(be  it  for  building  or  for  sentiment  or  for  anything  else)  rises  above  the 
last  and  highest  agricultural  value,  then  the  land  suddenly  jumps 


•  Ah  will  bo  seen  from  the  Attornev-General's  statement  quoted  by  .Mr.  Balfour  above,  Mr. 
tellers).— List  No.  814.  See  Ofhctal  Report,  cols.  328  to  344. 
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from  one  class  of  value  into  another  ;  it  has  instantaneously  ceased  to 
be  agricultural  and  has  become  building  land,  and  therefore  the  duty 
levied  from  the  original  “  datum  line  is  levied  on  building  land  and 
not  upon  agricultural  land.  Tliis  sophistry,  worthy  of  any  Jesuit,  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  theoretical  and  unpractical  Radical  mind. 
But  it  is  farcical  in  practice  and  repugnant  to  all  business  experience. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  land  in  populous  districts  which  is  coming  to 
have  a  building  value,  but  is  not  ripe  for  building  ;  and  yet  is  bona  fide 
being  used  for  agriculture.  This  class  of  land  is  often  the  subject  of 
considerable  expenditure  to  improve  its  agricultural  value.  It  is  near 
a  market  and  suitable  for  small  holdings.  It  may  be  after  many  years, 
it  ma^^  be  never,  that  it  will  be  actually  built  on,  but  it  will  ail  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  heavy  burden  of  Increment  Value  Duty,  and  no  deduc¬ 
tion  whatever  will  be  allowed  for  the  exertion  and  expenditure  of  its 
owners  or  occupiers.  The  point  was  clearly  put  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  26,  1910  : — 

“  .  .  .  May  I  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  his  view 

is  that  the  moment  the  site  value  risea  above  the  purely  agricultural  value  the 
land  ought  at  once  to  cease  to  be  cultivated,  and  ought  to  be  thrown  open  for 
building.  If  the  definition  of  this  clause  were  that  so  long  as  land  is  used  for  purely 
agricrdtural  purposes  it  will  be  exempt  from  increment  tax,  there  w'ould  be  no 
difficulty  on  either  side  of  the  House.  But  there  must  be  thousands  of  cases  i  n 
which  no  mortal  man  could  say,  when  he  is  cultivating  land  for  agricultural 
purposes,  what  view  the  valuers  w^ill  take,  and  whether  they  will  put  a  site  value 
upon  it  Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  it  is  a  good  and  a  desirable  thing 
that  the  large  amount  of  land  which  is  being  used  for  purely  agricultural  purposes 
should  be  driven  out  of  cultivation  from  fear  of  this  increment  tax  ?  There  must 
be  thousands  of  cases  in  which  the  valuers  themselves  will  not  be  able  to  say, 
until  they  come  to  meet  their  difficult  task,  whether  or  not  they  will  put  a  site 
value  on  the  land  which  will  raise  it  above  its  purely  agricultural  value.  If  the 
result  is  that  the  site  value  is  going  to  be  but  little  in  excess  of  the  agricultural 
value,  is  it  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that,  although  the  land  may  not 
be  absolutely  ripe  for  building,  but  may  yet  have  site  value.,  the  land  should 
cease  to  be  cultivated  ?  If  it  is  not  his  view  that  it  should  cease  to  be  cultivated, 
he  is  putting  by  this  increment  tax  a  direct  tax  upon  agriculture.  The  distinction 
drawn  by  the  Government  is  that  so  long  as  land  is  purely  agricultural  land  no 
increment  tax  will  be  imposed  upon  it,  but  the  moment  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
body  of  valuers,  there  is  any  value  in  that  site  above  its  purely  agricultural 
value,  it  has  to  come  under  the  increment  tax  at  once,  not  merely  for  the  margin 
of  increase  over  the  agricultural  value,  but  actually  for  the  datum  line  of  the 
original  valuation.  If  that  is  reaUy  his  policy,  he  is,  in  fact,  putting  a  very 
heavy  tax  upon  land  which  may  continue  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
although  conceivably  it  may  have  some  slight  increase  in  value  for  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  in  the  opinion  of  the  valuers.  If  that  is  so,  in  the  words  of  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  the  other  night,  you  are  taxing  the  food  of  the 
people,  because  you  put  a  tax  upon  land  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  being  used 
for  purely  agriciiltural  purposes.  Whatever  theory  there  may  be  about  its  site 
value  you  are  putting  a  burden  directly  upon  agriculture,  and  that  wiU  apply  not 
in  a  small  number  of  cases,  but  in  many  thousands  of  cases  aU  over  the  country.” — 
Ojficial  Report,  coLs.  328,  329. 

(2)  UNDEVELOPED  LAND  DUTY  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LAND. 

This  is  levied  on  a  different  basis  to  Increment  Value  Duty,  as  it 
does  not  depend  on  a  fixed  datum  level,  but  is  charged  only  upon  the 
excess  of  the  building  value  over  the  agricultural  value. 

The  fact  of  land  being  highly  cultivated  does  not  save  it  from 
bindevelopcd  Land  Duty,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  only  waste 
land  is  chargeable.  Any  land  worth  more  than  £50  an  acre,  however 
well  cultivated,  is  liable  as  soon  as  it  has  any  other  value  higher  than 
its  agricultural  value. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  was  clearly  stated  by  Sir  C.  A.  Cripps,  M.P.,  in 
his  letter  to  The  Times  of  April  25,  1910,  as  follows  : _ 
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“  The  charges  placed  upon  agriculture  under  this  head  are  far  more  serious 
than  under  the  head  of  Increment  Value  Duty.  Land  hona  fide  used  for  any  other 
industry  than  that  of  agriculture  is  exempted  from  the  duty,  and  it  is  said  that  to 
exempt  agriculture  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abandment  of  the  proposal.  This 
objection  is  no  answer  to  those  who  oppose  the  whole  principle  of  taxation  on 
hypothetical  as  contrasted  with  actual  user,  nor  does  it  touch  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge  which  the  duty  would  impose  on  agricultural  land.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  burden  would  fall  on  lands  used  for  agriculture  or  market  garden 
purposeii.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  so  used,  which 
exceed  in  value  £50  per  acre,  and  of  which  the  site  value  for  other  purposes  may 
be  said  to  exceed  the  site  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  All  such  lands  under 
the  Bill  would  be  subject  to  the  duty.  The  real  effect  of  the  duty  on  agricultural 
land  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  simple  instance.  Take  land  used  for 
agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  of  which  the  agricultural 
value  is  £100  per  acre,  with  a  rental  of  £4.  If  this  land  has  an  undeveloped 
building  value  of  £500  the  undeveloped  duty  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  for 
every  20s.  on  the  £400.  The  result  is  a  charge  of  ICs.  8d.  an  acre  on  land  used  for 
the  industry  of  agriculture,  whereas  if  used  under  exactly  similar  circumstances 
for  any  other  industry  it  would  be  wholly  exempt.” 

The  point  of  the  above  example  is  that  out  of  the  £4  income  from 
each  acre  the  owner  would  have  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  an  Income 
Tax  of  4s.  2d.  in  the  pound  in  addition  to  the  existing  Income  Tax.^ 

But  there  is  a  further  and  almost  incredible  imposition.  Not 
only  will  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  have  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  Income  Tax,  but  Income  Tax  will  actually  be  charged  upon 
the  amount  so  paid  in  Undeveloped  Land  Duty.  This  is  made  clear 
by  the  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  14, 
1910:— 

“  Mr.  Pretyman  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  in  ascertAin 
ing  the  annual  value  of  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  Schedule  A,  Undeveloped 
I^nd  Duty  paid  in  respect  of  the  land  may  be  deducted.” — Official  Report, 
col.  1196. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  answered  that  no  deduction  would  be  allowed- 
This  means  that  where,  as  may  easily  happen,  the  whole  rent  received 
for  agricultural  land  near  a  tovTi  is  confiscated  for  LTndeveloped  T.and 
Dut^  Income  Tax  will  have  to  be  paid  on  it  just  the  same,  i.e.,  the 
owner  will  have  to  pay  Income  Tax  on  the  money  he  has  to  hand  over 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Such  gross  robbery  seems  incred¬ 
ible,  but  it  is  the  law  under  this  Budget. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  on  the  owner. 
Now  as  regards  the  tenant.  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  is,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  levied  on  the  excess  of  site  value  over  the  value  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  only.  It  follows  that  the  higher  the  agricultural 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  on  which  the  duty  will  have  to  be  paid. 

No\v,  in  the  case  of  land  near  a  growing  town  which  is  likely  to 
come  under  the  operation  of  this  duty,  it  commonly  happens  that  the 
landlord,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  tliat  the  tenant  has  to  surrender 
pieces  of  land  as  required  for  building  purposes,  does  not  raise  the  rent 
as  he  mio-ht  do,  owing  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  land.  But,  m 
face  of  an  exai^tion  such  as  the  Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  imposed  with 
the  express  j3iirpose  of  forcing  the  owner  to  put  his  land  to  the  best 
economic  use,  the  landlord  is  driven  to  give  the  tenant  notice  and  let 
his  land  at  an  accommodation  rent.  Or  out  of  consideration  for  the 
tenant  he  might  merely  raise  the  rent  enough  to  meet  the  duty.  But  in 
either  case  the  duty  comes  to  be  in  effect  simply  a  premium  upon  the 
raising  of  rents,  which  is  what  Radical  theroists  call  putting 
to  its  best  economic  use.”  A  large  proportion  of  agricultuml  land 
is  settled,  and  in  such  cases  the  tenant  for  life,  who  is  in  effect  the  land- 
owner,  has  to  pay  the  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  out  of  his  income. 
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though  he  charge  Increment  Value  Duty  and  Reversion  Duty  on 
the  capital  of  the  estate.  It  is  obvious  how  onerous  this  must  be  on 
a  tenant  for  life,  dependent  on  agricultural  rents  derived  from  land 
uith  some  prospective  building  value.  If  his  rents  are  low  his  entire 
available  income  maybe  confiscated,  and  yet  Income  Tax  will  be  charged 
upon  the  whole  of  it  just  as  if  he  had  received  it.  Nothing  more 
unjust  or  oppressive  than  this  was  over  perpetrated  by  any  Eastern 
despot. 


(3)  INCREASED  DEATH  DUTIES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LAND. 

The  Budget  has  enormou.sly  increased  the  rate  of  Estate  Duty  and 
Succession  Duty  on  all  property,  including  agricultural  land,  and  heavy 
as  will  be  the  burden  of  Increment  V alue  Duty  and  Undeveloi)ed  Land 
Duty  in  many  districts,  some  at  least  will  escape  those  duties  for  the 
present.  But  the  increased  Death  Duties  hit  every  acre  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  country,  and  hit  them  in  their  tenderest  point.  These 
duties  must,  if  maintained,  finally  extinguish  the  country  squire.  No 
one  dependent  on  apicultural  land  can  pay  them  and  live  in  his  old 
home.  He  •  must  either  starve  the  estate  or  sell  to  some  Hebrew 
financier,  who  will  use  the  place  as  a  pleasure  ground  until  his  turn 
comes  to  fall  a  prey  to  some  Socialist  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

But  the  increased  rate  of  duty  is  only  part  of  the  mischief.  That 
falls  on  all  forms  of  property,  but  agricultural  land  is  selected  for 
special  punishment,  as  its  whole  basis  of  assessment  for  Death  Duties 
is  altered  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Under  the  Finance  Act  of  1894  (Sir  William  Harcourt’s)  by 
subsection  5  of  section  7  the  maximum  assessment  of  agricultural 
estates  for  Death  Duty  purposes  was  fixed  at  twenty  five  years' 
purchase  of  the  income.  The  Finance  Act  (1909-10)  repeals  that  sec¬ 
tion,  and  makes  the  duty  leviable  on  the  full  value  without  reference 
to  income  at  all.  An  instance  will  explain  this  :  Suppose  a  landlord 
has  built  a  pair  of  cottages  for  £400,  and  lets  them  for  Is.  6d.  a  week 
each  (^.e.,  £4  a  year).  Under  the  1894  Act  the  utmost  upon  wdiich  he 
could  have  been  assessed  to  Death  Duty  Avould  have  been  £200  (  =  25 
years  purchase  of  the  income).  Under  the  Budget  he  may  be  asses.sed 
at  £400,  and  hLs  successor  may  have  to  pay  as  much  as  £80,  or  even 
£100,  on  such  a  pair  of  cottages.  The  effect  of  this  provision  must  be 
that  new^  cottages  will  not  be  built.  But  the  direct  discouragement 
of  cottage  building  is  a  strange  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
which  has  talked  so  much  about  the  problem  of  housing,  and  is  itself 
the  author  of  the  Housing  and  Towti  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge  calls  this  an  improved  method  of  valuation, 
but  every  one  with  any  experience  of  the  rural  districts  knows  that  the 
scarcity  of  cottages  is  a  crying  evil,  and  that  it  wnuld  be  a  wise  policy 
for  the  State  to  encourage  landowner.^  to  build  more  cottages.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  strike  a  more  fatal  blow  at  agriculture  than 
to  impose  prohibitive  fines  on  owners  who  build  good  <Jottages,  but 
this  is  w^hat  'the  Budget  does. 

there  is  a  long  involved  clause  imposing  increased  Death 
Duties  on  growing  timber.  If  there  is  one  subject  on  which  Radicals 
wax  more  eloquent  than  another  it  is  on  ‘‘  afforestation."  The  word 
IS  to  them  almost  like  that  blessed  word  "  Mesopotamia."  That  is 
rhetoric  ;  but  the  duty  Ls  a  hard  fact,  and  Sir  Hugh  Beevor,  the  President 
of  the  Arboricultural  Society,  estimates  that  the  Budget  increases 
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the  Deatli  Duty  on  timber  by  about  700  per  cent.  This  means  an  end 
to  planting  as  well  as  to  cottage  building. 


(4)  INCREASED  STAMP  DUTIES. 


The  Stamp  Duty  on  all  leases  and  conveyances  has  been  doubled, 
and  is  now  £1  on  every  £100  of  the  value  of  any  agricultural  property 
sold  or  leased.  Sales  "of  property  under  £500  are  nominally  exempted, 
])ut  the  exemption  is  very  uncertain,  as  it  does  not  apply  to  any  sale 
which  the  Treasury  consider  to  be  part  of  a  ‘‘  series  of  transactions,” 
and  it  ill  probably  have  to  be  decided  in  the  courts  of  law  what  this 
means.  Owners  of  agricultural  estates  commonly  sell  small  bits  of 
land  to  meet  local  requirements,  and  no  one  can  say  whether  such  sales 
will  be  held  to  be  a  “  series  of  transactions.”  In  any  case  this  increased 
stamp  duty  falls  on  all  transfers  of  agricultural  land  when  the  value  is 


over  £500. 

Where  land  is  sold  to  satisfy  a  local  demand  for  small  holdings  or 
for  accommodation  or  building  purposes,  this  additional  stamp  duty 
will  certainly  fall  on  the  purchasers,  as  its  payment  will  be  made  one 
of  the  conditions  of  sale,  or  it  will  be  added  to  the  price.  WTiere,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  agricultural  estate  is  forced  into  the  market  by  the 
impossible  burden  of  taxation  now  placed  upon  it,  the  Stamp  Duty 
will  certainly  fall  on  the  vendor  in  the  form  of  a  reduced  price. 

Then  the  Budget  for  the  first  time  imposes  an  ad  valorem  Stamp 
Duty  on  dispositions  and  transfers  inter  vivos  at  the  same  rate  as  that  on 
actual  sales.  If  any  owner  of  agricultural  land  gives  any  of  it  for  a 
public  or  charitable  purpose,  either  he  or  the  recipients  must  now  pay 
a  £1  per  cent,  fine  on  the  transaction. 

This  provision  may  also  affect  resettlements  where  a  merely  nommal 
transfer  takes  place,  and  no  property  passes — which  is  the  normal 
procedure  when  the  tenant  in  tail  of  a  settled  agricultural  estate  comes 

of  age.  '  , 

If  this  is  so  it  means  an  entirely  new  and  very  heavy  additional 
burden  in  such  cases.  One  large  agricultural  estate  was  resettled 
shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  stamp  then  cost  £6.  D 
would  if  subjected  to  this  new  burden  have  cost  several  thousand 
pounds. 

(5)  INCREASED  INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER  TAX. 


This  falls  with  peculiar  weight  on  agricultural  land  owing  to  the 
method  of  assessment  under  Schedule  A. 

An  owner  of  agricultural  land  does  not  pay  Income  Ta^  on  the 
net  rental  which  he  actually  has  to  spend  as  he  likes,  and  which  ^^ould 
correspond  to  his  dividends  from  a  foreign  investment,  but  he  pays  on 
his  gross  rental,  less  certain  statutory  deductions. 

His  gross  rental  is  in  the  first  place  largely  overestimated  as  it 
includes  the  hypothetical  rents  he  would  receive  (but  does  not)  for 
residences  occupied  by  persons  employed  on  the  estate,  such  as  agent, 
clerk  of  works,  forester,  farm  bailiff  and  other  employees  and  workmen, 
who  occupy  houses  rent  free. 

Then  the  deductions  are  inadequate,  even  allowing  for  the  one 
concession  made  in  this  Budget.  They  include  actual  outgoings  for 
Land  Tax,  tithe,  rates  and  other  permanent  burdens,  and  an  allowance 
of  now  increased  to  a  maximum  of  for  expenses  of  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  management.  But  many  agricultural  landowners  habitu¬ 
ally  spend  a  much  larger  proportion  than  this  upon  maintenance 
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and  repail's,  especially  where  the  holdings  arc  small,  and  buildings  and 
cottages  are  consequently  multiplied. 

Thus  the  whole  burden,  calculated  at  anything  from  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  8d.  in  the  £1  on  the  statutory  income,  falls  on  the  net  income  at  a 
much  higher  rate,  in  fact  in  some  oases  the  owners  of  agricultural 
estates  are  now^  little  better  than  unpaid  agents  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — they  pay  taxes  approximating  to  20s.  in  the  £1.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  while  now'  to  specify  them. 

1.  Income  Tax,  nominally  Is.  2d.,  may  be  really  much  higher, 

2.  Super  Tax,  nominally  6d.,  may  be  really  much  higher. 

3.  Estate  Duty,  say  10  per  cent.,  equals  2s.  in  the  £1,  annual 

Income  Tax. 

4.  Succession  Duty,  say  5  per  cent,,  equals  Is.  in  the  £1,  annual 

Income  Tax, 

5.  Land  Tax,  about  Is.  in  the  £1,  paid  by  no  other  kind  of  property. 

6.  Stamp  Duties,  uncertain  but  onerous. 

7.  Increment  Value  Duty,  also  uncertain  but  tending  to  increase. 

8.  Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  variable  but  may  be  crushing. 

Besides  these  there  is  the  ever  increasing  burden  of  rates,  and  the 

newly  imposed  and  most  onerous  expense  of  constant  valuations. 

The  total  of  these  demands  is  now’  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  paid 
out  of  the  incomes,  and  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  estate 
expenses,  and  to  treat  these  taxes  as  a  real  diminution  of  capital. 
Other  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  demanded  a  large  share  of 
the  produce  of  agricultural  estates.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  takes  the  very 
life-blood,  and  whilst  inserting  the  knife  he  tells  the  victims  he  is  not 
taking  one  penny  piece.  Surely  a  very  Shylock  amongst  landtaxers. 

(6)  THE  INCREASED  SPIRIT  AND  LICENCE  DUTIES. 

These  do  not  fall  directly  on  agricultural  land,  but  they  seriously 
affect  it,  first  by  a  great  reduction  in  the  demand  for  barley  for  malting 
and  distilling,  and  secondly  by  reducing  the  assessable  value  of  all 
licensed  premises,  and  thus  increasing  the  rates  on  agricultural  land. 

(7)  THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  ANY  TRANSACTIONS  IN  LAND  AND  THE 
EXPENSE  OF  VALUATIONS. 

These  are  two  very  serious  items  wholly  due  to  the  Budget  taxes. 
Every  transaction  in  land,  however  small,  has  to  bear  the  Increment 
\  alue  Stamp,  whether  Increment  Value  Duty  is  payable  or  not.  Without 
that  stamp  the  transaction  is  incomplete  and  illegal.  In  every  case 
the  deed  has  to  go  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  who  have 
also  to  be  furnished  with  numerous  particulars  to  enable  them  to 
adjudicate  as  to  what  Increment  Value  Duty  (if  any)  is  payable.  All  this 
involves  considerable  trouble  and  adds  to  the  legal  costs  of  every 
conveyance  or  lease,  besides  introducing  an  element  of  delay  and 
uncertainty. 

Then  there  are  the  valuations  on  which  so  much  may  depend  and 
over  which  landowners  must  be  put  to  great  trouble  and  expense, 
notwithstanding  the  undertaking  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exclmquer  that  the  State  would  bear  the  whole  cost  of  valuation. 

The  questions  raised  are  too  long  and  too  involved  to  discuss  here 
m  detail,  but  an  endless  vista  of  trouble,  expense,  and  litigation  is 
opened  up,  and  the  whole  system  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  value  is 
so  theoretical  and  so  contrary  to  all  existing  practice  that  it  is  as  yet 
quite  uncertam  whether  it  can  be  carried  out,  and,  if  it  can,  what  its 
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results  will  be.  All  that  can  now  be  said  with  any  certainty  is  that 
it  is  a  new  and  onerous  burden  on  owners  of  agricultural  land. 

SUMMARY. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  with  full  official  responsibility  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  had  not  put  a  penny  piece  on  agricultural  land  in  his  Budget. 

It  has  further  been  shown  that  five  of  his  new^  or  increased  Budget 
taxes  fall  heavily  and  directly  on  agricultural  land,  viz.,  Increment 
Value  Duty,  Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  Death  Duties,  Stamps  and  Income 
Tax.  Also  that  agricultural  land  is  hit  indirectly  by  another  of  his 
taxes,  and  further  that  its  value  has  been  depreciated,  and  the  expenses 
of  ownership,  of  management,  and  of  all  transactions  in  it  have  been 
materially  increased. 

Against  these  has  to  be  set  the  additional  relief  given  to  agricultural 
ow  ners  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  the  maximum  allowance  for  Income 
Tax  assessments  on  Schedule  A  from  J  to  and  a  nebulous  but  possible 
advantage  that  may  come  to  it  from  the  Development  Grants.  But 
both  these  items  are  partial  and  are  trivial  in  amount  as  compared  with 
the  above-named  extra  burdens.  We  are  bound  to  assume  that  IVIr. 
Lloyd  George  w^ould  not  tell  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
a  deliberate  lie.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  he  has  not  the  remotest 
conception  of  the  effect  of  his  own  Budget. 

EFFECT  ON  TENANTS  AND  CULTIVATION. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  show  how  the  Budget  Taxes  will  fall  upon 
agricultural  landowners,  both  large  and  small  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  aimed  mainly  at  the  large  owmers.  It  is,  however, 
not  only  the  owmers  wiio  will  be  affected.  Their  dependents  w  ill  suffer 
too.  The  land  taxes,  together  with  other  provisions  in  the  Finance  Act 
{1909-10),  pile  up  a  heavy  burden  on  owmers,  the  effect  of  wiiich  will 
be  twofold.  First,  it  will  impair  their  powder,  and,  secondly,  it  will,  by 
creating  insecurity,  destroy  the  inducement  they  have  hitherto  had  to 
spend  money  upon  their  estates.  Agricultural  land  gives  but  a  poor 
return  as  an  investment.  The  point  w^as  put  by  Mr.  E,  G.  Pretyman, 
M.P.,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  May  3,  1910,  with  reference  to  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Fels,  w  ho  finances  the  Land  Tax  agitation.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  millionaire  manufacturer,  Mr.  Fels,  need  not  be 
discussed  here  ;  iDut  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Fels,  whose  money 
Radicals  have  gladly  accepted,  advocates  further  heavy  taxation  of 
agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Pretyman  wrote  : — 

“  .  .  .  Mr.  Fels’  statement  that  agricultural  renta  in  this  country  arc  unduly 
high  is  notoriously  incorrect.  It  may  surprise  him  to  know  that  the  tax  he  proposes 
of  6cl.  in  the  pound,  or  2  A  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  agricultural  land,  far 
exceeds  the  average  net  rent  received  for  it.  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  yield  less 
than  this  interest  on  the  owners’  improvements,  with  nothing  at  all  for  the  un¬ 
improved  value  or  purchase  money.  If  unimproved  value  only  were  rated  and 
taxed,  the  assessment  of  rural  unions,  in  the  Eastern  Counties  at  any  rate,  would 
often  be  a  minus  quantity,  and  taxes  based  upon  it  would  not  yield  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  oven  a  copper.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  to  obtain  a  fair  contribu¬ 
tion  to  rates  from  personal  property.  Land  is  already  overburdened  and  annually 
represents  a  less  and  less  proportion  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 

**  May  I  also  remind  Mr.  Fels  that  the  Budget  taxes  are  not  in  substitution 
for,  but  additional  to,  existing  rates  and  taxes  ?  He  declares  that  agricultural 
labourers  are  badly  housed  ;  may  I  quote  the  following  extrabt  from  the  recently 
published  medical  officer’s  report  in  an  Eastern  Counties  union  ? 
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“  *  The  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  an  agricultural  district  is,  of  course, 
a  large  problem.  In  my  own  particular  district  I  have  watched  for  many  years 
the  progress  towards  better  conditions,  which  have  been  maintained,  more  parti- 
cularly  on  the  estates  of  large  landowners.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  poor  dilapi¬ 
dated  cottages  razed  to  the  ground  and  well-built,  well-lighted,  roomy  habitations 
erected  in  their  stead ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  such  improvements  have  only 
occurred  on  the  estates  of  large,  well-to-do  landowners  where  the  well-being  of  the 
tenant  was  considered  before  the  financial  aspect.’ 

“  May  I  add  that  the  improvements  referred  to  could  not  have  been  made  if 
the  Budget  Taxes  had  been  in  existence  ?  If  these  taxes  stand,  such  improve¬ 
ments  must  and  wUl  cease.” 

THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD  AND  HIS  ESTATES. 

Throughout  the  Budget  agitation  landowners  as  a  class  were  held 
up  to  venomous  execration,  at  Limehouse  and  elsewhere,  as  ogres  and 
tyrants,  whose  wealth,  illgotten  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
should  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  turn  to 
the  facts  concerning  the  sale  of  the  Thorney  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  one  of  the  agricultural  landowners  upon  whom  these  burdens- 
would  fall.  The  history  shows  conclusively  the  falsity  of  the  allegations 
made  against  agricultural  landowners,  and  proves,  in  fact,  that  a 
private,  and  particularly  a  large,  landowner  is  preferable  to  the  State  ^ 
a  landlord.  The  facts  concerning  the  Tliomey  estate  are  given  in 
diary  form  : — 

1909.  February  9. — Announcement  appeared  in  The  Times  of  this  date  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  intended  to  sell  his  Thorney  estate. 

Februarj^  17. — At  a  meeting  of  the  tenantry  it  was  decided  to  offer  to  submit 
to  an  increased  rental  rather  than  that  the  estate  should  be  sold. 

February  19. — A  deputation  of  four  tenants  waited  on  Lord  Carrington* 
urging  that  the  estate  should  be  secured  for  the  Crown. 

March  9. — The  Daily  News  said  the  offer  of  this  estate  to  the  Crown  had  been 
declined,  and  that  the  Duke  was  prepared  to  assist  existing  tenants  who  pur-^ 
chased  their  holdings  by  allowing  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money  to  remain  on 
mortgage. 

May  8. — It  was  announced  that  the  surveyors  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  had  decided  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  Duke- 
of  Bedford’s  Thorney  estate,  and  that  some  12,000  acres  had  been  provisionally 
scheduled,  leaving  about  7,000  acres  for  private  or  public  sale. 

June  4. — ^It  was  announced  that  the  offer  of  the  Crown  to  purchase  a  portion 
of  the  Thorney  estate  had  been  declined  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  valuations  of  the  Crown  surveyors  and  the  valuers  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Duke  being  the  cause  of  the  refusal. 

June  25. — It  was  announced  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  disposed  of  this 
estate  privately  to  his  tenants,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  a  sale  by  public 
auction. 

November  24. — Lord  Carrington  gave  a  version  of  the  facts  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

This  drew^  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  agent  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  about  the  Thorney  estate.  In  a  letter  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  of  November  2b,  1909,  Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero,  agent  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  wrote  : — 

“  The  statements  respecting  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Thorney  estate* 
made  by  Earl  Carrington  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  24  require  an 
authoritative  answer.  Lord  Carrington  stated  that  the  acreage  of  the  estate  is 
about  ‘  23,000  acres,’  that  the  rental  in  1905  showed  a  deficit  of  £441,  that  in 
1909  ho  made  a  bid  for  the  estate  ;  that  it  was  eventually  sold  for  £760,000.  Not 
one  of  these  statements  conveys  a  correct  impression  of  the  facts.  The  acreage 
of  the  estate  is  20,006  acres.  The  rental  in  1905,  as  stated  in  the  book  from  which 
his  lordship  professed  to  quote,  was  £22,195.  Earl  Carrington  made  no  bid  for 
the  estate,  but  only  for  a  portion  of  it.  HLs  estimate  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
estate  has  been  sold  is  inaccurate.  In  these  circumstances  probably  no  one  is 
more  surprised  than  Lord  Carrington  that  his  jocular  treatment  of  the  facts  has 
been  taken  seriously.  In  1896,  as  the  Duke  shows  in  his  book,  the  rental  of  the^ 
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estate  was  £22,195,  and  the  expenditure  on  taxation,  repairs,  new  works,  and 
management  was  £22,636.  The  Duke  had  just  succeeded  to  the  estate,  which  at 
that  time  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  loan,  incurred  for  embankment,  and  re¬ 
payable  with  interest  in  yearly  instalments.  This  loan  has  now  been  repaid. 
The  rental  in  the  years  1857-1878  averaged  over  £35,000  a  year,  and  the  estate 
had  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  the  Duke’s  ancestors.  In  1902  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  refused  an  oflfer  of  £750,000  for  the  estate,  and  in  1907  he  refused  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  on  a  basis  of  £800,000.  Both  offers  were  declined  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  land  speculators.  Between  the  years 
181()  and  1908  (both  inclusive)  the  total  expenditure  on  the  estate  has  been 
£1,815,353.  Lord  Carrington  prophesies  that  the  future  income  derived  from  the 
■sale  of  the  estate  will  be  £30,000.  If  this  prophecy  proves  correct,  his  Grace 
receives  nothing  for  the  land,  and  under  2  per  cent,  on  the  capital  exp)enditure. 
In  February,  1909,  the  Duke  wrote  to  his  tenants  announcing  his  intention  to  sell 
the  estate,  and  offering  to  help  them  purchase  their  holdings.  The  tenants 
petitioned'the  Duke  not  to  sell,  offering  to  have  their  rents  raised  on  a  new*  valuation. 
They  were  informed  that  the  decision  was  final.  Lord  Carrington,  hearing  of  the 
proposed  sale,  asked  the  Duke  to  give  the  Crown  the  first  offer.  The  Duke  at 
once  consented,  and  the  intervention  of  Lord  Carrington  to  save  the  Thorney 
tenants  w'as  duly  advertised  in  the  public  press.  Lord  Carrington  explained 
to  me  that  if  he  could  show  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  purchase  he  thought  it 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Cabinet.  I  said  I  did  not  think  he  could  possibly 
hope  for  more  than  3  J  or  3|  per  cent,  and  on  this  basis  the  negotiations  proceeded 
for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  estate.  I  may  say  that  the  negotiations  w'ere 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Oown  through  the  public  press,  every  confidential 
figure  being  allowed  to  filter  through  the  Spalding  and  Peterborough  news  agencies 
into  the  London  newspapers.  The  difificuJty  lay  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Carrington, 
in  order  to  get  his  interest,  would  be  obliged  to  raise  the  rents.  The  Thomey  tenante 
met  me  and  said  that,  if  the  Crown  would  buy,  they  would  agree  to  have  ^eir 
rents  rised  50  per  cent.  They  afterw’ards  met  Lord  Carrington,  who  obtained 
from  them  a  written  request  to  have  their  rents  raised.  When  Lord  Carrington 
submitted  his  proposal  to  the  Cabinet  the  point  was  taken  that  it  would  not  be 
popular  to  buy  land  from  a  Duke  and  at  once  raise  the  rent,  nor  would  the  written 
request  of  the  tenants  altogether  dispel  criticism.  Lord  Carrington  made  me  the 
following  proposal  :  The  sale  was  to  take  place  at  Lady  Day,  1910.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  Duke  himself  should  raise  the  rents  at  September,  1909,  to  the 
sums  required  to  make  the  purchase  profitable  to  the  Crown.  The  Duke,  in  fact 
was  to  play  the  money-grabber  In  order  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  might  play  the  benefactor.  In  the  interest  of  his  tenants  the  Duke  con¬ 
sented  to  be  the  scapegoat  and  raise  the  rents.  But  I  told  Lord  CJarrington  that  at 
Lady  Day,  1910,  the  Duke  would  return  to  his  tenants  the  amounts  by  which  the 
rents  were  to  be  raised.  In  the  end  the  negotiations  fell  through  owing  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  two  eminent  valuers.  The  Duke  believed  in  his  own 
valuation,  and  the  Thomey  tenants  were  each  of  them  offered  their  holdings  at  a 
fixed  price,  and  were  allowed  to  leave  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money  on  mort¬ 
gage.  Eighty-six,  or  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  number,  accepted  the  offer,  and  will 
own  the  land  from  Lady  Day,  1910.'’  .  , 

Subsequently  the  following  facts  transpired  : — 

1909.  December  11. — The  deputation  of  tenants  on  the  estate  w’ho  \vaited 
on  Lord  Carrington  when  the  Crown  were  in  negotiation  for  its  purchase  wrote 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  denying  that  they  suggested  an 
increase  of  50  i)er  cent,  in  their  rents,  and  pointing  out  that  they  merely  declared 
that  they  would  agree  to  a  revaluation  of  their  farms. 

December  31. — It  was  stated  in  The  Times  that  some  of  the  farmers  on  the 
Thorney  estate  who  availed  themselves  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  offer  to  acquire 
their  own  holdings  were  reselling  at  handsome  profits,  though  the  purchase  had 
not  to  be  completed  before  Lady  Day.  Over  20  farms  had  already  changcKi  hands 
again,  in  one  case  a  profit  of  several  thousands  of  pounds  being  made.” 

Then,  in  1910,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  dealt  with  another  of  his 
estates  in  Bedfordshire.  These  are  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Daily 
Netvs  : — 

On  May  19,  1910,  the  Daily  News  (R.)  said  : — 

**  How  great  landowmers  may  themselves  create  small  holdings  on  the  basis 
of  ownership,  w'ithout  State  intervention,  is  indicated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
scheme,  details  of  which  have  just  been  issued.  The  scheme  is  being  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  Great  Farm,  Moulden,  near  AmpthiU,  Beds.  The  total 
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area  of  the  farm  is  448  acres,  but  for  the  present  the  farmhouse  and  buildings  are- 
reserved.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  land  into  ten  small  ownerships,  with  cow 
and  horse  common  rights,  and  to  each  holding  of  ten  or  more  acre-s  w  ill  be  attached 
the  right  of  common  over  29  acres  of  p^ture  land  for  one  horse  and  one  cow,  this- 
right  being  included  in  the  purchase  price. 

No  deposit  will  be  required,  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  paid  by  70  half-yearly 
payments,  calculated  to  pay  the  capital  value  with  3  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balances,  payments  to  be  made  either  on  the  instalment  or  annuity  system. 
Pirrchasers  will  be  able  to  enter  into  possession  next  Michaelmas.  The  ground 
must  only  be  used  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  will  advance  up  to  £500  for  the  erection  of  dwelling-house  or  homestead, 
on  a  holding  of  10  acres,  this  money  to  be  repaid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  Bedfordshire  men,  but  all  applications  whl  be  carefully 
considered.” 

But  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  facts  connected  with 
the  sale  of  the  Duke^s  Tavistock  estate.  In  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Radical  Daily  News  of  July  1,  1910,  the  Duke  gave  his  reasons 
for  disposing  of  the  property : — 

"  .  .  .  I  have  decided  to  seU  the  property  in  deference  to  the  social  and 

legislative  tendencies  of  the  day,  but  I  have  made  the  decision  with  real  regret 
at  the  severance  of  old  and  kindly  associations  and  at  the  inconvenience  which  the- 
sale  may  inflict  on  existing  tenants.  I  hope,  however,  many  of  the  tenants  may 
purchase  their  holdings,  and  that  those  who  are  unwilling  to  do  so  may  not  suffer 
from  the  change  of  ownership.” 

This  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  petition  signed  by  719  tenants 
asking  the  Duke  of  Bedford  not  to  sell  the  estate.  This  is  somewhat 
singular  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Tavistock  Division  returned 
a  Radical  at  the  recent  election,  who  is  a  supporter  of  the  Government 
which  is  responsible  for  the  anti-landlord,  and  especially  anti-ducal,, 
agitation.  How  is  it  that  these  719  tenants  actually  wish  to  reman 
under  the  heel  of  that  terrible  person,  the  ducal  landlord  ?  It  merely 
proves  that  the  tenant,  the  man  on  the  spot,  whose  living  is  gained  from 
the  land,  knows  what  is  good  for  him  very  much  better  than  those  town- 
bred  Radicals  who  interfere  with  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  with 
such  sublime  assurance  !  When  the  tenants^  true  interests  are  in 
jeopardy,  the  hollowness  of  the  political  prejudice  which  has  fostered 
the  Radical  campaign  is  immediately  revealed.  If  any  of  these  tenants 
voted  for  the  Radical,  they  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  their  want 
of  judgment.  What  that  reward  may  mean  was  artlessly  described 
by  the  Daily  News  in  another  connection. 

On  July  9, 1910,  there  appeared  an  article  by  a  special  commissioner 
who  had  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  He  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  well-kept  estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Hare  at  Wymondham, 
in  Norfolk,  and  said  that  his  cottages  must  be  a  dead  loss  to  him. 
“  The  curse  of  small  villages,''  he  added,  so  far  as  cottage  property  is 
concerned,  is  the  small  tradesman,  builder,  carpenter,  or  clerk  who 
invests  his  lean  savings  in  tumble-down  cottages,"  and  “  does  no 
repairs.  .  . 

[Compare  the  extract  from  the  report  of  an  Eastern  Counties 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  quoted  on  pp,  49,50.] 

But  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir  Thomas  Hare  are 
not  exceptional,  they  are  only  typical  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  What  then,  are 
the  conclusions  which  appear  from  this  recital  ?  They  may  be  stated 
as  follows  : — 

1.  The  facts  do  not  reveal  a  widespread  dislike  of  the  landlord- 
tenant  system.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  popular, 
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especially  on  the  large  estates,  whose  owners  have  been  most 
bitterly  attacked. 

2.  The  landlords  in  practice  run  their  estates  upon  terras  which 

are  the  easiest  obtainable  by  those  who  work  the  land,  and 
which  no  public  owner  could  afford  to  grant. 

3.  State  ownership  means  higher  rents.  For  instance,  the  Govern¬ 

ment  proposed  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  that  he  should  raise 
all  his  rents  by  50  per  cent,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their 
purchasing  the  Thorney  estate.  This  forcibly  contrasts  with 
Mr.  Fels’  statement  that  rents  are  too  high  under  private 
landowners. 

4.  Where  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  break  up  large 

estates,  they  have  proceeded  upon  the  lines  advocated  by 
Unionists,  of  extended  purchase  by  occupying  tenants,  upon 
terms  of  voluntary  agreement  (as  oppos^  to  compulsion), 
backed  by  the  resources  of  the  original  owner.  A  similar 
policy  has  worked  with  enormous  success  in  Ireland,  until  the 
Radicals  and  Nationalists  succeeded  in  breaking  it  down. 
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FINANCE. 


A.— THE  BUDGET  OF  1909. 

Although  the  notorious  Budget  of  1909-10  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land  and  does  not  require  here  a  minute  analysis,*  it  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  under  the  following  headings : — 

(1)  The  passing  of  the  Budget. 

(2)  The  case  against  the  Budget,  including, 

(i.)  A  summary  of  the  main  arguments  and  a  short  statement 
showing  how  far  those  arguments  have  already  been 
justified  by  events. 

(ii.)  The  justification  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

I.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

I.— THE  FINAL  STAGES  OF  THE  BUDGET  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  and  the  other  issues 
connected  with  it  for  1909-10,  bet^^'een  the  date  of  the  Third  Reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  4,  1909,  and  its  re-introduction 
therein  on  April  19,  1910,  are  confused  and  complicated.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  two  or  even  three  distinct  aspects  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  view  the  whole  series  of  circumstances.  In  the  second 
place,  in  each  aspect  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  four  different  phases. 
The  subject-matter  thus  falls  into  the  following  three  aspects  ; — 

(1)  The  Budget. 

(2)  “  Guarantees." 

(3)  The  Crown. 

And  each  aspect  appears  in  four  phases  : — 

(a)  Determination. 

(b)  Hesitation. 

(c)  Coercion. 

(d)  Acquiescence. 

The  whole  matter  is  represented  in  a  summary  and  tabular  form 
on  p.  6.  Meanwhile  it  requires  some  more  detailed  consideration. 
If  the  three  aspects  of  the  question  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  simplest 
to  take  each  phase  in  turn. 

THE  FIRST  PHASE. 

This  covers  the  period  between  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Budget 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  4,  1909,  and  the  close  of  the 
General  Election.  It  is  the  period  of  open  bluster  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Coalition,  undisturbed  by  any  dissentient  voice,  that 
they  were  going  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  Constitution  in  pumiit  of 
their  revolutionaiy  objects.  The  Budget,  rechauffd^  was  to  be  served 
up  hot  as  the  first  course  to  a  triumphant  Radicalism,  with  an  appetite 

•  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  1009  Budget  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Section  on  “  Finance  ** 

in  "  The  Case  against  Radicalism/’  published  by  th3  National  Union,  price  10s.  6d, 
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all  the  keener  for  the  waitino;.  The  Prime  Minister  and  his  chief  servants 
gave  this  attitude  clear  expression. 

At  Bristol  on  November  14,  1909,  Mr.  Churcliill  made  prophecy 
of  the  action  of  the  Government  v  ith  regard  to  what  it  was  assumed 
.would  be  the  course  pui'sued  by  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

“  There  will  be  no  hesitation,  there  will  be  no  delay,  there  will  be  no  com¬ 
promise.” — BrUlcl  Daily  Mercury^  November  15,  1909. 

Similarlv  the  Earl  of  Crewe  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  November 
30,  1909  ^ 

“  We  must  .  .  .  set  ourselves  to  obtain  guarantees,  not  the  old  guar* 

antees  sanctioned  by  the  course  of  time  and  enforced  by  accommodation  between 
the  two  Houses,  but,  if  necessary,  if  there  be  no  other  way,  guarantees  fenced 
about  and  guarded  by  the  force  of  Statute, — guarantees  which  will  prevent  that 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  our  legislation  of  which  your  w^ork  to-night  is  the 
climax  and  the  crown.” — Official  Report,  col.  1342. 

So,  too,  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  2, 
1909. 

“If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  its  (the  new  House  of  Commons’) 
confidence,  its  first  act  will  be  to  reimpose,  as  from  this  week,  all  taxes  and 
duties  which  were  embodied  in  the  Finance  Bill,  and  to  validate  all  past 
collections  and  deductions.” — Official  Report,  col.  550. 

So  much  for  the  Budget.  The  language  was  equally  or  even 
more  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Guarantees,''  which  it  was 
assumed  would  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  demanded,  for  crushing  the 
contumacy  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  the  National  Liberal  Club  on  December  3,  1909,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  expre.ssed  himself  as  follows  : — 

“  For  my  part  I  would  not  remain  a  member  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  one  hour 
unless  I  knew  that  that  Cabinet  had  determined  not  to  hold  office  after  the  next 
General  Election  unless  full  powers  are  accorded  to  it  which  would  enable  it  to 
place  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the  realm  a  mea.sure  which  wdll  en.sure  that  the  House 
of  Commons  in  future  can  carry,  not  mercdy  Tory  Bills,  as  it  does  now,  but  Liberal 
and  progressive  measures  in  the  course  of  a  single  Parliament,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords.”— i>a%  Chronicle,  December  4,  1909. 

Then,  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Deeember  10,  1909,  Mr.  Asquith  made 
his  historic  remark  on  “  safeguards  "  : — 

We  shall  not  as-sume  office,  and  we  shall  not  hold  office,  unless  we  can  secure 
the  safeguards  which  experience  show's  us  to  be  necessary  for  the  legislative  utility 
and  honour  of  the  party  of  progress.”— Da  %  Chronicle,  December  11,  1909. 

Finally,  the  third  conspirator-in-chief,  Mr.  Churchill,  dealing  with 
the  Budget,  explained  the  short,  sharp  and  decisive  methods  contem¬ 
plated  for  pushing  it  through.  At  Dartford  on  January  25,  1910,  ho 
appealed  to  his  hearers  to  : — 

As.sist  the  Government  in  carrying  through  that  Budget  without  the 
alteration  of  a  single  Dartford  Express,  January  28,  1910. 

Again,  at  Poole  on  January  26,  1910,  he  asked  the  electors  to  send 
Captain  Guest  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

‘‘  to  ram  the  Budget  through— or  ram  it  over  the  House  of  Lords.”— PooZe 
Guardian,  January  29,  1910. 

J his,  hotyever,  marks  the  close  of  the  period  of  unlimited  confidence, 
for  by  this  time  the  general  result  of  the  election  became  apparent, 
and  the  loss  of  100  seats  was  calculated  to  discourage  even  the  vainest 
of  boasters. 

THE  SECOND  PHASE. 

This  coincides  with  the  opening  days  of  the  Se.s.sion.  The  cold 
ouc  e  ot  the  election  had  induced  a  temporary  fit  of  constitutional 
sani- ♦  in  t  c  Go\emment ;  and  Mr.  Asquith  adequately  expres.sed  the 
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realities  of  the  situation  in  his  well-known  utterance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  21,  1910,  when  he  said  : — 

“  I  am  supposed  to  have  intended  to  convey,  what  I  certainly  never  said,  that 
a  Liberal  Ministry  ought  not  to  meet  a  new  House  of  Commons  unless  it  had 
secured  in  advance  some  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  contingent  exercise  of  the 
Royal  prerogative.  ...  I  tell  the  House  quite  frankly  that  I  have  received 
no  such  guarantee,  and  that  I  have  asked  for  no  such  guarantee.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  and  of  responsible  politicians  in  this  country,  as  long  as 
possible  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  Crown  outside  the  domain  of  party  politics.  If  the  occasion  should 
arise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  tender  such  advice  to  the  Crown  as  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  appear  to  warrant  in  the  public  interests. 
But  to  ask  in  advance  for  a  blank  authority  for  an  indefinite  exercise  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  in  regard  to  a  measure  which  has  never  been  submitted  to  or  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  request  which,  in  my  judgment,  no  constitutional 
statesmen  can  properly  make,  and  it  is  a  CDncession  which  the  Sovereign  cannot 
be  expected  to  grant.” — Official  Report^  cols.  57,  58. 

This  is  a  frank  recognition  that  the  confident  spirit,  in  which  the 
campaign  was  opened,  had  completely  evaporated.  The  Budget  was 
really  a  failure  as  a  weapon  in  the  anti- Lords  crusade.  There  was  no 
longer  any  question  of  “  ramming  the  Budget  through  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  for  a  time  in  extremis.  But  the  passage  of  the  Budget  was  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  attempt  to  overturn  the  Constitution. 
For  the  moment,  therefore,  the  whole  agitation  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  falling  to  the  ground,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  very  palpably 
indicated.  Concurrently  with  the  foregoing  the  demand  for  guarantees 
was  tacitly  abandoned — for  the  Government  remained  in  office 
without  having  obtained  any  •‘safeguards”;  while  the  proper 
relation  of  Ministers  to  the  Crown  was  correctly  stated. 

The  extreme  sections  of  the  Coalition  were  clearly  taken  by  surprise 
and  quickly  expressed  their  views.  This  marks  the  third  phase. 

THE  THIRD  PHASE. 

Protest  was  raised  in  several  quarters  against  Mr.  Asquith’s 
apparent  a])andonment  of  the  revolutionary  method  and  of  his  return 
to  political  decorum.  But  it  was  ^Ir.  Redmond  who  held  the  balance 
of  power.  Had  tlie  Budget  alone  been  at  stake,  pressure  from  Ireland 
would  have  led  him  into  the  Opposition  Lobby  on  the  Budget,  and  this 
would  have  meant  the  defeat  of  the  Government.  But  besides  the 
Budget,  the  prospects  of  Home  Rule  had  to  be  considered,  and,  for 
the  attainment  of  Home  Rule,  the  constitutional  revolution  Avas  a 
necessity.  He,  therefore,  threatened  that,  unless  Mr.  Asquith  satisfied 
him  on  the  question  of  “  guarantees,”  he  would  destroy  both  Budget 
and  Government. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  23,  1910,  Mr.  Redmond 
said  : — 

''  But  we  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  things  on  an  occasion  like  this.  If  the 

hon.  gcnt’.einaii  intends,  when  his  Resolution  is  rejected  or  hung  up  in  the 
House  of  I.iorcls,  there  and  then  to  ask  for  guarantees,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  prerogative,  why  does  be  not  frankly  say  so  ?  If  he  means  to  do  that,  let 
him  say  so  at  once.  And  let  him  say,  further,  if  they  are  i*efused,  does  he  intend 
to  continue  responsible  for  the  Government  of  this  country  ?  I  ask  him,  first  of  all, 
tliat  this  ob.scurity  sliall  be  cleared  up.  I  ask.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  when  liis  Resolution  is  suspended  or  rejected  by  the  Lords,  to  ask  for 
guarantees,  and  if  they  are  refused,  does  he  propose  to  continue — in  conti*adis- 
tinction  to  what  he  said  in  his  Albert  Hall  speech — does  he  propose  to  continue 
responsible  for  the  Government  of  the  country  ?  ...  If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  will  pursue  the  course  he  has  indicated  about  the  (Veto)  Resolution, 
if  he  will  say,  further,  that  if  it  is  rejected  he  will  go  and  ask  for  guarantees,  and 
if  t  lose  are  refused  will  not  consent  to  retain  office— if  he  will  do  that  and  if,  in  the 
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meantime,  he  will  susi>end  the  consideration  of  the  Budfiret,  I,  for  my  part,  will 
vote  for  his  resolution  (taking  private  members*  time)  to-day,  and  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  situation. — Official  Eeport,  cols.  607,  COS. 

THE  FOURTH  PHASE. 

The  effect  of  this  challenge  of  Mr.  Redmond  aj^pears  later,  when 
the  Government  resumed  the  revolutionary  note.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  31,  1910,  Mr.  Churchill  said  : — 

The  time  for  words  is  past ;  the  time  for  action  has  arrived.  Since  the  House 
of  Lords,  upon  an  evil  and  unpatriotic  instigation — as  I  must  judge  it — have  used 
their  veto  to  affront  the  prerogative  of  the  Cro\vn,  and  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
Commons,  it  has  now  become  necessary  that  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  acting 
together,  should  restore  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  and  restrict  for  ever  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.*’ — Official  Report,  cols.  1582,  1583. 

Mr.  Redmond’s  threats  had  proved  effective,  and  the  Government 
had  been  coerced  into  the  revolutionary  path  again.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Churchill’s  utterance  reveals  the  new  stage  in  the 
Government’s  attitude  to  the  Crown.  Tiie  Cro\Mi  was  to  be  dragged 
into  the  struggle,  because  the  Government  could  see  no  other  way  of 
saving  their  unfortunate  Budget.  This  attitude  was  indicated  in  a 
speech  made  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  at  Winchester  on  April  5,  1910, 
wliich  was  quoted  and  commented  on  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  April  28,  1910.  It  is  worth  while  quoting  Lord  Crewe’s 
words  as  commented  upon  by  Lord  Lansdo\^'ne  : — 

“ .  .  .  The  noble  Earl  was  referring  to  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  pre¬ 

rogative  for  creating  Peers  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  this  House,  and 
he  said  that  this  was  : —  • 

“  ‘  A  power  which  has  only  once  been  used,  and  used  to  a  small  extent 
.  .  .  obviously  a  power  which  only  ought  to  be  used  in  the  last  resort 

and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  special  character.’ 

“  Now  listen  to  this  : — 

‘  It  is  to  my  mind  altogether  improper  even  to  consider  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  until  the  occasion  has  actually  arisen,  if  it  ever  does  arise,  because 
its  exercise  must  depend  upon  a  great  number  of  issues.’ 

“  Then  follows  a  very  remarkable  passage  : — 

“  ‘  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Minister  going  to  the  Sovereign  and  asking 
the  Sovereign  to  create  a  certain  number  of  Peers  as  a  favour,  but  it  is 
the  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of  advice  by  the  Minister  to  the 
Sovereign.’ 

“  My  Lords,  those  are  obscure  but  somewhat  ominous  words.  I  do  not 
like  to  comment  upon  them,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  this  distinction  between 
that  which  a  Minister  may  ask  of  the  Crown  as  a  favour  and  that  which  he  may 
ask  as  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  Sovereign.  .  .  .  ” — Official  Report, 

col.  789. 

N.B. — Lord  Lansdowne  was  quoting  from  the  Times  report 
of  Lord  Crewe’s  speech. 

Mr.  Asquith  duly  ratified  tliis  attitude,  and  announced  that  he 
was  prepared  to  obey  Mr.  Redmond’s  orders  on  the  subject  of  “  guaran¬ 
tees  ”  ;  and  by  so  doing  he  definitely  committed  the  Government  to 
its  improper  attitude  towards  the  Crown.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  14,  1910,  he  said  : — 

“  It  is  not  usual  for  the  Government  to  make  a  statement  of  policy  in  regard 
to  contingencies  which  have  not  yet  arisen,  but  we  are  confronted  to-day,  I  venture 
to  think,  with  an  exceptional  and  perhaps  a  unique  case.  ...  I  think  it  is 
not  only  convenient,  but  necessary,  to  give  notice  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
now  that  these  (Veto)  Resolutions  are  passing  into  the  control  of  other  people, 
of  our  future  intentions.  If  the  Lords  fail  to  accept  our  policy  or  decline  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  it  is  formally  presented  to  the  House,  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  immediately 
to  tender  advice  to  the  Crown  as  to  the  steps  which  will  have  to  be  taken  if  that 
policy  is  to  receive  statutory  effect  in  this  Parliament.  What  the  precise  terms 
of  that  advice  will  be  it  will,  of  course,  not  be  right  for  me  to  say  now  ;  but  if  we 
o  not  find  our^lves  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  statutory  effect  shall  be  given  to 
a  policy  m  this  Parliament,  we  shall  tlien  either  resign  our  offices  or  recommend 
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the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Let  me  add  this*  that  in  no  case  will  we  recommend 
a  dissolution  except  under  such  conditions  as  will  secure  that  in  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  judgment  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  elections  will  be  carried  into 
law. — O/Jicud  Report,  cols.  1547,  1548. 

This,  then,  was  the  price.  Mr.  Asquith  stooped  to  drag  the  Cro\\Ti 
into  the  struggle.  And  he  was  duly  rewarded  by  being  able  to  re-intro¬ 
duce  his  Budget  (two  months  late)  and  pass  it,  although  on  its  merits 
it  had,  admittedly,  a  majority  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Budget  was  only  passed  through  the  support  of  the 
(Redmondite)  Nationalists. 

On  April  25,  1910,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  J.  J.  Clancy 
M.P.  (N.),  said 

“  I  Yise  on  behalf  of  the  party  with  which  I  act  to  say  that  we  intend  to  vote 
for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  and  I  may  say  at  once  that  the  reason  why  I 
do  so,  and  we  do  so,  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  merits  or^  demerits  of  this 
Bill.” — Official  Report,  col.  62. 

The  w  hole  situation  created  by  this  intrigue  with  the  Nationalists 
was  well  summed  up  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
April  28,  1910.  He  showed  that,  whether  the  negotiations  with  the 
Nationalists  w  ere  a  “  bargain  or  not,  Mr.  Redmond,  as  the  price  of 
his  support  of  the  Budget,  had  demanded  from  the  Government  that 
the  power  of  the  Lords  should  be  crippled  by  a  use  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  Home  Rule,  and  had  : — 

“  forced  you  (the  Government)  to  disclose  not  only  the  end  which  you  have  in 
view,  but  the  means  by  which  you  are  going  to  accomplish  that  end,  means  which 
you  are  going  to  use  in  defiance  of  your  own  better  judgment.” — Official  Report, 
col.  787. 

He  continued  : — 

“  Unless  we  misunderstand  the  position  wholly,  you  have  contracted  to  advise 
the  Crown  to  coerce  one  House  of  Parliament  by  steps  never  attempted  or  thought 
of  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  you  contemplate  these  measures,  you  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  us  with  revolutionary  practices  and  who  draw 
fine-drawn  distinctions  between  legal  and  constitutional  rights.” — Official 
Report,  col.  788. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  summed  up  the  whole  of  this 
aspect  of  the  case  : — 

“  You  now  have  His  Majesty’s  Government  not  only  considering  what 
the  noble  Earl  said  they  had  no  business  to  consider,  but  announcing  to  Parliament 
exactly  what  they  are  going  to  say  to  the  Crown,  exactly  what  they  are  going  to 
do  in  all  the  different  alternatives  which  can  be  supposed.  I  must  say  that  a 
more  extraordinary  change  of  front  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
responsible  advisers  to  the  Crown. 

“  Only  one  word  more.  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  note  that  these  guarantees — 
that  is  the  usual  word  for  them — these  guarantees,  these  undertakings  to  put 
pressure  upon  the  Crown  (because  that  is  the  only  interpi'etation  that  I  can  put 
upon  the  noble  Earl’s  language)  are  suggested  not  in  order  to  secure  the  passage 
into  law  of  a  complete  and  well-considered  measure  of  constitutional  reform,  but 
to  obtain  a  mere  fragment  of  that  reform,  a  partial  fragment  of  it  dealing  only 
with  the  powers  of  this  House,  neglecting  aU  these  other  questions  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  your  Lordships’  House,  neglecting  such  questions  as  the  possibility 
of  devising  better  machinery  for  settling  differences  when  they  arise  from  time 
to  time  between  one  House  and  the  other.  All  that  is  left  blank,  and  all  that  is 
to  be  done  is  to  put  this  House  in  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  absolutely  precluded 
from  taking  part  or  lot  in  the  decision  of  these  immense  constitutional  problems, 
which,  by  the  admission  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  themselves,  wiU  have  to  be 
solved  at  some  future  time.  It  was  the  pledge  to  do  these  things  that  saved  the 
Budget.  1  am  quite  willing  to  assume  that  there  was  no  bargain.  If  it  was  not 
a  bargain  it  was  a  capitulation — a  capitulation  at  the  bidding  of  a  faction  to  whom 
you  have  promised — or  to  whom  it  has  been  intimated,  that  you  are  ready  to 
overturn  the  Constitution  by  unconstitutional  means,  without  having  in  your 
minds  the  smallest  idea  of  that  which  you  intend  to  put  in  its  place.” — Official 
Report,  col.  790,  791. 
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II.— THE  “COMMENDATION*’  OF  THE  BUDGET  TO  THE 

COUNTRY. 


An  interesting  sidelight  is  thro^\^l  on  this  Budget  by  a  consideration 
of  two  of  the  methods  by  wliich  the  campaign  outside  Parliament  was 
prosecuted. 

( 1 )  Misrepresentation. 

(2)  Foreign  money. 

I.  IVIISREPRESENTATION. 

This  weapon  is  not  a  new  one  in  the  Radical  armoury  ;  but  the 
land  taxes  weve  and  are  so  little  understood  that  they  provided  a  unique 
opi^ortunity  for  its  use,  of  which  the  Radicals  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  A  typical  case  was  convincingly  exposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pretyman.  The  following  quotation  speaks  for 
itself  : 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  18,  1910,  Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman, 
M.P.,  said 

** .  .  .  He  held  in  his  hand  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  Budget  League.  It  was  : 

*  Budget  League,  No.  36.’  That  leaflet  was  circulated  broadcast  throughout  the 
majority  of  the  constituencies,  and  was  issued  to  nearly  every  householder  in  the 
country  as  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Radical  party  of  what  the  Budget  did. 
If  he  showed  the  statements  made  in  that  leaflet  were  absolutely  untrue,  then  he 
would  have  made  out  a  case  why  the  Budget  upon  which  the  electors  voted  was 
not  the  Budget  which  the  House  was  now  asked  to  pass  through  under  this  special 
resolution.  The  Government  could  only  adopt  the  process  of  forcing  this  Budget 
through  all  its  stages  in  five  days  if  the  people  had  given  their  authority  for  it. 
His  case  was  that  the  assent  of  the  people  had  been  obtained  by  false  pretences. 
The  leaflet  l^egan  : — ‘  Not  taxed  by  the  Budget.  From  the  Land  Tax  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  are  specially  exempted  : — (1)  All  agricultural  landowners,  including  market 
gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  holders  of  allotments.’  If  it  were  true  that  all 
landowners,  market  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  holders  of  allotments  were 
specially  exempted  and  were  not  taxed  under  the  old  Budget,  why  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  new  Budget  ?  The  leaflet  went  on  : — ‘  (2)  All  landowners  of  any 
kind, -urban  or  rural,  with  holdings  of  less  than  fifty  acres,  and  an  average  total 
value  of  less  than  £75  an  acre.’  Would  any  Liberal  member  get  up  in  that 
House  and  substantiate  that  statement  ?  Not  one.  The  statement  was  absolute¬ 
ly  false.  The  fact  was  that  there  was  an  exemption  of  that  character  only  on 
agricultural  land  and  only  for  increment  value  duty.  How  many  thousands  of 
small  owners  of  land  had  voted  for  the  Budget  believing  that  statement  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  party  and  thus  enabling  the  Government  to  carry  this  closure 
re.solution  !  The  leaflet  next  included  all  small  frcseholders  occupying  the  houses 
they  owned  up  to  a  certain  value,  but  they  again  w’ere  only  exempted  from  incre¬ 
ment  value  duty  and  not  from  undeveloped  land  duty.  The  next  statement 
referred  to  all  public  parks,  grounds,  and  other  grounds  where  reasonable  access 
was  given  to  the  public,  but  they  were  only  exempted  from  undeveloped  land  duty 
and  not  from  increment  value  duty.  The  next  included  ‘all  land  held  by  charit¬ 
able  institutions,  friendly  societies,  and  all  other  societies  recognized  by  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.’  That  was  a  most  remarkable  statement.  Tens 
of  thousands  who  read  that  responsible  statement  believed  that  friendly  societies 
w^ero  not  taxed  by  the  Budget,  whereas  they  w^ere  only  exempted  from  the 
reversion  duty  and  undeveloped  land  duty  on  property  they  not  only  owned  but 
occupied,  such  as  friendly  societies’  halls  and  offices,  and  on  no  other  form  of 
property.  .  .  .  Then  they  were  told  that  all  ground  genuinely  devoted  to 
Bj)orta  like  cricket,  football,  and  golf  were  exempted,  but  that  only  applied  to  the 
undeveloped  land  duty  and  periodic  duty  when  the  land  was  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  and  not  by  a  private  individual.  There  was  a  statement  that  anybody  who 
spent  £100  an  acre  on  developing  his  land  would  be  exempted  from  the  duty.  The 
fact  was  that  that  exemption  only  applied  within  ten  years  of  the  expenditure, 
and  only  when  the  expenditure  was  on  roads  and  drains.  Then  he  came  to  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  exemption  of  all,  and  that  was  where  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
crement  was  under  10  per  cent,  and  where  the  land  had  suffered  decrement.  Ho 
did  not  understand  how  credit  could  be  claimed  for  not  charging  increment  duty 
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when  there  was  a  decrement.  It  could  only  be  the  intention  to  let  the  League 
people  suppose  that  where  they  had  had  a  decrement  on  one  part  of  their  land 
they  could  set  it  off  against  an  increment  on  another  part.  A\Tiat  people  engaged 
in  the  development  of  land  felt  to  be  the  greatest  hardship  of  all  was  that  they  could 
not  do  this.  He  thought  he  had  given  cases  enough  from  this  leaflet  to  show 
that  the  grounds  on  which  the  Budget  was  recommended  to  the  electors  were  un¬ 
founded  on  the  true  facts.  They  could  only  expect  people  to  take  the  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  a  measure  from  its  authors,  and  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
Government  when  all  these  persons  who  had  been  told  they  were  exempt  from 
these  taxes  received  a  valuation  form  and  afterwards  a  demand  for  the  tax  T 
Would  the  Government  in  face  of  these  facts  really  ask  the  House  to  pass  the 
Budget  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  discussed  last  Session  ? 

A  Pertinent  Query. 

“  Surely  the  House  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  exemptions  set  out  in 
the  leaflet  should  now  be  inserted  ?  Otherwise  were  not  votes  obtained  on  those 
statements  votes  obtained  by  false  pretences  ?  There  must  be  those  who  voted 
for  the  Government  because  they  believed  the  statements  circulated  with  this, 
leaflet  and  other  literature.  .  .  .  The  Prime  Minister  founded  the  whole  case 

for  the  Budget  on  the  statement  that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  people.  He 
claimed  that  he  had  made  it  good  that  the  Budget  they  were  asked  to  pass  had 
not  been  approved  by  the  people,  and  that  it  was  therefore  contrary  to  precedent, 
to  justice,  to  fairness,  and  to  common  sense  that  it  should  be  forced  through  the 
House  of  Commons  without  discussion.  .  .  — The  Times,  April  19,  1910. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Radical  M.P.  had  to  admit  the  false¬ 
hoods  of  this  leaflet. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  18,  1910,  Mr.  A.  B.  Markham, 
M.P.  (R.),  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  hon.  member  for  Chelmsford  (Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman)  read  out  a 

leaflet  published  by  the  Budget  League.  He  admitted  at  once  that  statements 

contained  in  the  leaflet  were  not  true. — The  Times,  April  19,  1910. 

This  is  only  a  typical  instance  of  the  misrepresentation  which 
Radicals  have  used  unscrupulously  to  endeavour  to  commend  their 
Budget  to  the  electorate. 


II.  FOREIGN  MONEY. 

The  United  Committee  for  the  taxation  of  Land  Values  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  agitation  for  the  penal  taxation  of  land,  of  which  a 
beginning  was  made  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget.  Vlience  does 
the  Committee  draw  its  financial  support  ?  This  comes  mainly  from 
the  American  millionaire  manufacturer  of  Naphtha  Soap — Mr.  Joseph 
Pels.  That  the  movement  does  not  genuinely  represent  British 
sentiment  is  sho\\Ti  by  the  proportion  of  the  fimds  supplied  by  Mr.  Pels 
and  that  contributed  from  other  sources.  In  the  Third  Annual  Report 
(1909-10)  of  the  United  Committees  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
(20,  Tothill  Street,  S.W.),  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1910  is  given  on  p,  60.  The  total  receipts  were  under  £10,000. 
Of  this  sum  donations  accounted  for  £7,278  10s.  9d.  Of  this,  it  would 
appear,  Mr.  Pels,  on  his  own  showing,  provided  at  least  half.  The 
Morning  Leader,  on  July  31,  1909,  published  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Pels,  from  which  the  following  is  taken  : — 

“  Mr.  Fels  stated  to  a  Morning  Leader  representative  that,  being  desirous  of 
making  possible  a  comprehensive,  vigorous,  and  effective  campaign  against  land 
monopoly  ...  he  had  pledged  ...  a  sum  of  £5,000  a  year  for  five 
years  ...  in  support  of  the  English  movement,  his  only  condition  .  -  . 

being  that  as  much  more  be  raised.  In  his  own  words,  ‘  he  will  match  every 
dollar  *  raised  up  to  and  beyond  £5,000  a  year  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Pels  may  honestly  have  his  theories  and  beliefs.  For  instance, 
The  Times  of  April  15,  1910,  contains  a  report  of  a  speech  of  his  in 
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London,  on  tho  previous  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Small 
Holdings  Society,  in  which  tlie  following  occurs  : — 

“  Tlic  small  holdings  movement  was  simply  playing  with  the  question.  He 
vigorously  attacked  the  system  of  private  ownersKip  in  land,  and  argued  that 
all  land  should  be  so  taxed  that  it  would  be  forced  into  use.” 

But,  if  these  are  Mr.  Pels’  beliefs,  let  him  confine  his  attention  to 
his  own  land  and  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country  of 
which  he  is  not  a  citizen. 

Other  speeches  of  the  same  gentleman  show  the  danger  of  the 
movement.  Radical  Ministers  and  Radical  sj^kers  may  again  and 
again  say  that  it  is  never  intended  to  tax  agricultural  land.  But  it 
is  the  man  who  pays  the  piper  who  calls  the  tune.  Mr.  Pels  pays  the 
piper.  What  is  the  tune  for  which  he  is  calling  ?  Its  exacting  character 
appears  from  what  he  himself  said  in  London  on  April  11,  1910,  at  a 
comj)limentary  dinner  to  him  given  by  the  United  Committee  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  Liberal  party  did  not  enjoy  the  courage  of  their  o«ti  convic¬ 

tions  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  taxation  of  land  values,  with  6d.  in  the  pound 
on  all  land  within  the  next  six  months.  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  was 
the  use  of  exempting  agricultural  land.  Thank  God  the  movement  had  come  to 
stay.  The  knowledge  of  Henry  George  and  his  immortal  works  had  gone  through¬ 
out  the  earth.” — The  Times,  April  12,  1910. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Pels  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  What  they  wanted  in  this  country  was  not  a  problematical  |d. 

‘  tax  but  6d.,  not  on  urban  land,  but  on  all  land.” — Reynolds's  Newspaper  (R.), 
April  17,  1910. 

Too  much  attention  must  not,  of  course,  be  paid  to  one  individual 
like  Mr.  Pels.  But  his  speeches  are  important  as  typifying  the  policy 
of  the  whole  group  of  Radicals  with  which  he  is  associated.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  27,  1910,  Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P.,  dealt 
with  the  subject  as  follows  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  hon.  member  for  East  Denbighshire  (Mr.  E.  G.  Hemmerde) 

also  made  a  statement  as  to  the  objects  of  the  land  group,  which  consisted  of  those 
hon.  members  who  made  it  their  special  business  to  advocate  new  taxes  on  land 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  outside  the  House  ;  and  whose  agitation, 
the  hon.  member  claimed,  had  borne  extraordinarily  good  fruit  as  an  electoral 
asset  to  the  Liberal  party.  Whence  did  this  organization  draw  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  which  had  made  it  so  strong  ?  In  July  last  the  Morning  Leader  published 
an  interview  with  a  gentleman  who,  he  believed,  was  not  a  British  subject,  named 
Mr.  Joseph  Fels. 

“  Mr.  E.  G.  Hemmerde — He  has  a  large  business  here,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
is  a  British  subject. 

“  Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman  said  he  believed  he  was  an  American  manufacturer 
who  was  importing  large  quantities  of  a  product  made  in  America  into  this  country. 

In  the  interview  Mr.  Eels  told  the  representative  of  the  Morning  Leader  that 
he  was  subscribing  £o,000  a  year  for  five  years  to  the  funds  of  the  organization 
represented  by  the  land  group  in  that  House,  ‘and,*  he  added,  ‘  as  much  more 
as  they  may  want.’  It  was  right  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  know  this. 
He  who  paid  the  piper  could  call  the  tune.  This  was  published  in  a  Radical 
newspaper.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  report  of  a  dinner  given  about  a  week  ago  by 
the  Parliamentary  group  to  which  the  hon.  member  referred.  It  was  not  stated 
that  tho  hon.  member  was  present,  but  there  was  a  list  of  several  members  who 
were,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  was  reported  to  have  said  : — ‘  Many  of  their  friends 
were  anxious  about  the  Budget,  so  was  ho,  that  it  should  be  destroyed  and  a 
bettor  one  introduced.  They  wanted  a  tax  Of  6d.  in  the  pound  on  all  land,  rural 
and  urban.”  Sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value  levied  annually  on 
agricultural  land  valued  at  £30  an  aero  was  los.  an  acre  annual  tax.  Tho  hon. 
member  shook  hia  head,  but  was  that  not  the  fact  ?  He  did  not  know  whether 
tho  land  group  would  follow  the  hon.  member  or  Mr.  Joseph  Fels,  but  if  they  wanted 
to  bo  kept  in  funds  it  was  to  be  feared  they  would  follow  the  latter.  Here  they 
had  a  policy  definitely  stated,  and  the  object  of  the  group,  if  they  followed  their 
real  leader,  was  the  payment  of  (5d.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  rural  land. 
.  .  — The  Times,  April  28,  1910. 
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The  important  tiling  to  notice  here  is  that  these  gentlemen  have 
no  scruples  about  taxing  agricultural  land.  They,  their  money  and 
their  ideas  are  freely  used  in  the  interests  of  the  Rjidical  Government, 
which  as  freely  accepts  the  service.  Of  what  value,  then,  is  the 
contention  that  the  Government  wish  to  exempt  agricultural  land  ? 

II.  THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  BUDGET. 

I.  OBJECTIONS  AND  EFFECTS. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  arguments  against  the  Budget  the 
reader  has  been  referred  to  the  Case  against  Radicalism  (published 
by  the  National  Union).  For  convenience,  however,  a  short  summary 
is  subjoined  of  arguments  which  are  there  given,  together  with  some 
illustrations  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  Budget  which  have  already 
actually  occurred. 

(A)  SUMMARY  OF  MAIN  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE 

BUDGET. 

PART  1.  THE  LAND  TAXES. 

(1)  They  are  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  Socialism. 

(2)  They  are  bad  examples  of  class  legislation.  Thus  the  principle 

of  the  Increment  Duty  does  not  warrant  any  concession 
to  small  owners,  such  as  is  justifiable,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  Income  Tax. 

(3)  They  are  not  purely  financial. 

(4)  They  injuriously  affect  various  kinds  of  persons. 

(i)  Large  owners  : 

It  is  no  more  just  to  penalize  a  rich  man  than  a  poor 
man ;  each  man  should  bear  appropriate  burden, 
(ii)  Small  owners  :  (a)  individuals  ; 

(b)  through  Friendly  Societies  ; 

(c)  through  Insurance  Societies; 

.  (iii)  Workmen :  (a)  in  building  trade ; 

(6)  labourers  ; 

‘  (c)  tenants  (improvements  will  be 

curtailed). 

(iv)  Mortgagees. 

(5)  They  are  costly,  involving  large  expenses  for  a  comparatively 

small  return. 

(6)  They  involve  the  inquisition  of  valuation  (see  p.  18). 

(7)  They  set  up  a  wrongful  distinction  between  land  and  other 

property. 

(8)  They  include  no  recognition  of  decrement. 

(9)  They  are  imposed  although  land  is  already  heavily  taxed, 

through 

Income  Tax  Stamp  Duties 

Death  Duties  Land  Tax. 

(10)  They  include  a  duty  on  mineral  rights,  which  is 

(i)  unjust,  since  mineral  rights  are  already  liable  to  Income 

Tax,  although  they  are  capital  and  not  income  ; 

(ii)  a  tax  on  raw'  material,  and  that,  too,  produced  at  homo. 

(11)  They  tax^  agricultural  land,  through  the  Increment  Value 

and  Undeveloped  Land  Duties,  and,  indirectly,  also. 
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through  the  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  valuation. 

(12)  They  are  to  be  paid  as  to  one  half  to  local  authorities,  to  be 
allocated  in  some  way  not  yet  determined.  Local  authori¬ 
ties,  if  at  all,  should  get  the  whole  amount  of  Increment 
Value  Duty  only,  and  only  so  far  as  it  has  accrued  in  their 
respectiv'e  areas. 

PART  II.  LIQUOR  TAXES. 

(1)  They  are  imposed  although  the  liquor  trade  is  already  heavily 

taxed.  (In  1907-8  it  provided  20*4  per  cent,  of  Exchequer 
receipts.) 

(2)  They  put  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  new  taxation  on  the  liquor 

trade. 

(3)  They  are  not  purely  financial  in  view’  of 

(i)  declining  consumption  ; 

(ii)  the  spirit  of  revenge  in  w  hich  they  were  imposed. 

(4)  They  are  bad  finance  in  view-  of 

(i)  the  declining  revenue ; 

(ii)  the  large  fine  on  the  public  for  a  small  revenue  in  respect 

of  (a)  spirits,  (6)  beer. 

The  Government  expected  that  the  burden  w  ould  ultimately 
fall  on  the  consumer.  In  this  case  he  w^ould  pay 
some  £20,000,000  to  £25,000,000  for  the  Exchequer 
to  get  £4,200,000. 

(5)  They  are  a  premium  on  the  sale  of  bad  spirits. 

(6)  They  will  increase  the  price  of  medicines. 

(7)  Tliey  create,  by  manufacturers’  licences,  what  amounts  to 

a  new^  excise  duty  on  spirits  and  beer. 

(8)  Under  them  the  pro^dsions,  as  to  on-licences, 

(i)  make  them  high  and  not  low^  as  compared  with  those 
*  in  the  U.S.A. ; 

(ii)  favour  Ireland ; 

(iii)  render  the  burden  on  the  licence-holder  heavier  in 

proportion  as  his  house  is  “  free  ”  ; 

(iv)  are  unfair  to  London  ; 

(v)  place  a  disproportionate  burden  on  hotels ; 

(vi)  give  preference  to  clubs; 

PART  III.  DEATH  DUTIES  AND  INCOME  TAX. 

A.  Death  Duties. 

(1)  The  main  justification  of  Death  Duties  was  that  they  were 

“  defeiTcd  income  tax,”  because  people  w  ould  pay  insurance 
premiums  for  them  out  of  income.  This  no  longer  holds 
good,  because  they  are  now  too  heavy  to  be  paid  out  of 
income. 

(2)  They  were  meant  to  take  the  place  of  a  graduated  income 

tax,  believed  to  be  impracticable.  Now  Income  Tax  has 
been  graduated 

(i)  by  an  additional  rate  upon  “  unearned  income”; 

(ii)  by  the  Super-Tax  on  large  incomes. 

(3)  They  frequently  fall  with  harshness  and  even  cruelty  at  a 

moment  of  distress  and  difficulty. 
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(4)  They  arc  uncertain  in  their  incidence — one  of  Adaiu  Smith  s 

criterions  of  a  bad  tax. 

(5)  They  discourage  thrift. 

(0)  They  involve  the  spending  of  capital  as  income,  £250,000,000 
have  so  been  spent  since  1894  ;  owing  to  the  “  Budget,” 
by  1924  another  £350,000,000  will  have  gone,  i.e., 
£600,000,000  in  thirty  years. 

(7)  The  increase  of  such  duties  is  not  proportionately  productive 
of  revenue,  since  it  leads  to 

(ij  evasion 

(ii)  distribution  of  property  during  life  ; 

(iii)  transference  of  money  abroad, 

^8)  They  must  be  paid  on  gifts,  v  ith  few  exceptions,  made  within 
three  years  of  death  ;  wide  discretion  being  left  to  the 
Commissioners  in  determining  exceptions. 

B.  Income  Tax. 

(1)  Is  fixed  at  a  general  level  of  Is.  2d.,  only  twice  exceeded, 

in  1855  (second  year  of  Crimean  War),  when  it  was  Is.  4d., 
and  in  1902-3  (third  year  of  Boer  War),  when  it  was  Is.  3d. 
X.B. — In  neither  case  was  there  then  a  Super-Tax. 

This  tax  should  be  kept  low,  in  case  of  a  national  emergency, 
because  a  large  additional  revenue  can  be  automatically 
obtained  by  simply  raising  the  rate. 

(2)  A  Super-Tax  of  6d.  for  every  pound  of  income  above  £3,000  is 

imposed  upon  incomes  exceeding  £5,000.  The  objections 
to  this  are  : — 

(i)  Death  Duties,  imposed  largely  because  a  Super-Ta^' 

was  deemed  impracticable,  already  exist ; 

(ii)  it  involves  the  setting  up  of  costly  macliinery,  owing 

largely  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  persons 
liable  ; 

(iii)  its  inquisitorial  character  in  requiring  personal  and 

family  details ; 

(iv)  verification  will  be  very  difficult  and  probably  not 

effective. 

A.  and  B.  Death  Duties  and  Income  Tax-  (Taken  together.) 

(1)  The  large  increase  adds  unreasonably  to  the  proportion  of 

direct  taxation. 

(2)  The  increased  graduation 

(i)  discourages  industry  and  thrift,  by  encroaching  on 

the  surplus  income  which  might  be  invested  in 
industry  ; 

(ii)  creates  more  hard  cases  and  desire  to  evade  ; 

(iii)  tempts  “  the  many  ”  to  accentuate  the  scale  against 

“  the  few.” 

PART  IV.  STAMP  AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

(1)  Stamp  Duties  on  conveyances  and  leases 

(i)  tend  to  clog  land  transfer  ; 

(ii)  fall  more  heavily  on  the  smaller  properties,  c.^.,  those 

wanted  for  workmen's  dwellings. 

(iii)  injuriously  affect  the  building  trade  and  charities. 
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(2)  Stamp  Duties  on  securities 

(i)  tend  to  restrict  dealings  ; 

(ii)  tend  to  drive  business  and  capital  abroad  ; 

(iii)  are  easy  to  evade  ; 

(iv)  impair London's  position  as  the  money  market  of  the 

world. 

(3)  The  Tea  Duty 

(i)  in  respect  of  Id.  out  of  the  od.  duty  is  a  war  tax,  and 

should  not  remain  in  time  of  peace  ; 

(ii)  is  a  tax  on  what  is  no  longer  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  ; 

(iii)  is  at  an  excessive  rate,  representing  about  seventy 

per  cent,  of  the  average  value  of  tea  in  bond  ; 

(iv)  falls  most  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  ; 

(v)  is  a  tax  on  what  is  principally  a  British  mdustry 

employing  British  capital  in  British  Colonies  ; 

(vi)  is  anomalous  in  a  Free  Trade  country. 

(4)  The  Tobacco  Duties 

(i)  fall  with  disproportionate  harshness  on  the  working 

classes  ; 

(ii)  reduce  the  employment  in  cigar  factories  ; 

(iii)  entail  hardship  on  the  retailer,  especially  the  small 

men,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distributing  the 
increased  tax  on  the  small  quantities  sold ; 

(iv)  are  a  disproportionate  burden  on  one  article  of  con¬ 

sumption  ; 

(v)  penalize  an  Indian  and  Colonial  product ; 

(vi)  fall  on  an  industry  ha\Tng  special  claims  to  relief, 

owing  td  constant  alteration  of  duty  and  the 
increased  cost  of  raw  material. 

(5)  Duties  on  :\Iotor  Spirit  (and  Licences  for  :Motor  Cars) 

(i)  hamper  an  industry  handicapped  in  comparison  with 

the  foreign  industry  by 

(a)  severe  restrictions  in  its  infancy  ; 

(b)  foreign  tariffs ;  •  i  -i 

(ii)  fall  with  peculiar  incidence  on  petrol  vehicles,  while 

steam  lorries  and  engines  and  electric  cars  escape 
the  spirit  duty,  though  they  are  more  destructive 
to  the  roads  ; 

(iii)  take  less  from  the  owner  of  a  small  car  and  more 

from  the  owner  of  a  large  car  than  is  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion,  though  the  smaller  car  often  has  the  higher 
speed  ; 

The  Spirit  Duty, 

(iv)  even  though  it  is  reduced  for  commercial  vehicles, 

falls  with  full  weight  on  manufacturers,  etc.,  for 
spirit  for  trial  runs  and  testing  cars,  though  used 
thus  for  commercial  purposes  ; 

(v) ’'prejudices 

(a)  labour  in  the  body-building  trade  in  respect  of 
large  cars,  which  are  over-taxed ; 

(h)  employees  in  the  motor  omnibus  companies; 

(c)  taximeter  cab-drivers. 
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PART  Y.  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  Sinking  Fund  was  “  raided/'  In  other  words,  the  permanent 
annual  charge  was  reduced  by  no  less  than  £3,500,000.  The  result 
of  this  action  is  : — 

(i)  to  impair  credit  (compare  the  falF  in  the  price  of  Consols), 

trade  and  employment ; 

(ii)  to  weaken  British  credit,  which  is  one  of  the  two  great 

national  reserves  in  case  of  emergency,  just  as  the  Income 
Tax,  the  other  great  reserve,  is  also  weakened  by  the  same 
Budget ; 

(iii)  to  accentuate  the  above  effects  by  the  fact  that  the  raid 

on  the  Sinking  Fund  coincides  with  large  increases  iix 
expenditure. 

(B)  SOME  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

The  preceding  summary  shows  that  the  Budget  of  1909  contained 
throughout  provisions  of  a  highly  objectionable  character.  Those 
affecting  land  and  the  licensed  trade  have  met  with  condemnation 
as  severe  as  their  inspiration  was  vindictive.  Some  examples  are 
given  below  of  the  way  in  which  these  taxes  are  making  themselves 
felt.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  condemnation  of  this  Budget 
is  based  solely  on  these  two  sets  of  taxes.  The  business  community 
object  to  it  on  general  grounds  ;  and  a  striking  instance  of  this  was 
given  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  27,  1910  : — 

“  The  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  summoned  to 
discuss  the  Budget.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  majority  of  Unionists  in  the  Glasgow 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  on  every  subject  there  is  a  strong  Liberal  minority. 
There  has  always  been  a  majority  for  Tariff  Reform,  but  there  has  always  been 
a  strong  minority  against  it,  and  the  minority  has  been  on  strictly  party  lines. 
On  this  occasion  party  lines  were  absolutely  obliterated.  There  was  an  attendance 
of  four  hundred,  a  very  large  attendance,  and  a  motion  in  opposition  to  the  Budget 
was  carried  against  a  minority  of  two  only,  and  those  two  were  avowed  Socialists. 
The  explanation  does  not  account  for  that  opposition.  Not  one  in  ten  of  these 
Glasgow  biismess  men  are  interested  in  land  or  in  the  trade.  They  opposed  the 
Budget,  and  were  opposed  to  it  not  because  it  imposed  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
rich  and  too  small  a  burden  on  the  poor,  but  because  it  imposed  burdens  on  rich 
and  poor  alike  in  the  worst  possible  way.” — Morning  Post,  April  28,  1910. 

I.  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BUDGET  ON  LAND. 

With  regard  to  the  new  Land  Taxes,  enough  time  has  not  elapsed  to 
reveal  their  full  effect  to  the  country.  But  already  many  hardships 
and  difficult  questions  have  arisen  in  regard  to  their  administration, 
as  is  shown  by  the  follo\xdng  illustrations  : — * 

(1)  The  Trouble  and  Expense  incurred  by  Owners  of  Land  and  Houses  in  making 
their  Returns  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Officials. 

The  following  are  cases  amongst  others  which  have  occurred  : — 

(1)  Two  builders  recently  purchased  freehold  plots  of  land 
at  Hendon  and  erected  six  houses.  They  then  granted  a  lease 
of  one  of  these  houses.  They  sent  the  lease  to  Somerset  House, 
and  were  informed  they  must  fill  up  two  forms  w'ith  answ'ers  to 
numerous  questions,  and  they  also  had  to  supply  an  abstract  of 
the  lease  and  a  tracing  of  the  plan.  They  w  ere  unable  to  fill  up 
these  forms,  which  are  very  technical,  without  going  to  a  solicitor, 
thus  they  were  put  to  extra  expense.  The  solicitor  filled  up 

wWch  S\'e^b?en^kindly7up^^^^  original  particulars  ol  the  cases  given  under  this  heading. 
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these  forms  and  supplied  the  abstract  and  plan,  and  the  lease 
was  then  returned,  marked  “Increment  value,  particulars  de¬ 
livered, ’’  but  he  was  informed  that  it  might  be  some  six  months 
before  the  land  Ls  valued  and  Increment  Duty  assessed.  In  the 
meantime,  the  builders  cannot  know  for  months  whether  there 
is  any  Increment  Duty,  and  if  so,  what  amount  will  be  demanded 
from  them.  This  means  that  they  cannot  realize  their  ground 
rent  or  the  leasehold  interest  without  providing  some  margin 
(at  present  not  ascertainable)  to  meet  the  Increment  Duty  charges. 

The  result  of  this  transaction  is  : — 

(i)  The  uncertainty  whether  any  Increment  Value  Duty  is  pay¬ 

able,  and,  if  so,  what  amount. 

(ii) ^The  consequent  risk  of  realizing  their  ground  rent  or  leasehold 

interest  without  providing  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  duty. 

(iii)  The  increased  legal  charges  to  the  builders  in  merely  filling  in 

the  necessary  forms. 

(iv)  If  Increment  Duty  is  claimed,  it  may  be  unreasonable,  and  the 

builders  are  put  to  further  legal  expense. 

(v)  The  double  Stamp  Duty  increases  the  burden  still  further. 

(2)  A  small  working  tradesman,  Mr.  B - ,  bought  a  house 

a  few  years  ago  at  Stamford  Hill  for  £270,  and  he  paid  £25  cash 
dovm  and  borrowed  the  remaining  £245.  He  was  unable  to  keep 
up  his  payments,  and  recently  resold  the  house  for  £20,  subject 
to  the  amount  due  to  the  Building  Society.  He  takes  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  Somerset  House,  and  he  has  to  go  through  exactly  the  same 
process  as  in  the  larger  transaction  quoted  in  Case  1.  But  Mr. 

B - is  worse  off,  as  he  has  no  copy  of  his  lease  to  supply,  nor  has 

he  a  plan,  and  he  has  to  go  to  a  solicitor  to  obtain  the  necessary 
answers  to  the  questions.  He  also  has  to  apply  to  the  mortgagee  s 
solicitors,  who  have  all  the  documents,  which  he  must  pay  for. 
The  result  in  this  case  is  : — 

(i)  He  loses  £5  of  his  purchase  money,  in  addition  to  that  part 

of  the  purchase  money  which  he  has  been  repaying  during 
the  last  two  years. 

(ii)  He  has  to  pay  the  mortgagee’s  solicitors. 

(iii)  He  has  to  pay  his  own  solicitors. 

(iv)  It  is  most  probable  that  the  £20  he  will  receive  for  the  sale 

vill  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  these  legal  expenses. 

(v)  There  is  plainly  no  Increment  Value  Duty,  yet  the  o^Mier  must 

go  through  all  this  expense. 

(vi)  A  double  Stamp  Duty  is  chargeable,  even  though  the  trans¬ 

action  is  under  £500. 

(3)  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  relieve  the  poor  man,  stated  that 
small  properties'  under  L500  should  not  bear  the  additional  10s. 
per  £100  Stamp  Duty.  But  the  exemption  does  not  apply  to 
transfers  effected  by  “  lease  Nor  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  inform 
the  electors  of  the  extra  expense  that  would  be  thrown  upon  them. 

The  following  are  the  actual  cases  of  two  working  men  in 
Hartlepool  : — 

(i)  A  West  Hartlepool  working  man  sold  his  cottage  in  Dorset 
Street  for  £125  (it  cost  him  £155),  and  under  the  Budget 
he  was  compelled  to  show  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Bevenue  that  the  transaction  was  not  liable  to  Increment 
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Duty.  He  was  obliged  under  the  Commissioners’  rules 
to  have  documents  drawn  up  by  his  solicitor,  which 
in  tliis  case  cost  him  £1  Is. 

(ii)  Another  working  man,  driven  to  Canada  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment,  sold  his  house  in  Chester  Road  for  £220  (it  cost  him 
£260).  His  solicitor’s  costs  in  this  case,  caused  by  the 
Budget,  were  £1  7s.  6d. 

So  in  both  these  cases,  although  the  o^raers  had  already  lost 
£30  and  £40  over  their  houses,  they  were  made,  under  this  Budget, 
to  pay  £1  Is.  and  £1  7s.  6d,  respectively,  and  unless  these  payments 
are  made  and  the  deeds  stamped,  the  latter  are  useless  except  in 
criminal  proceedings. 

(2)  Difficulties  which  arise  in  regard  to  filling  up  “Form  No.  4,”  which  1s  sent  out 
to  all  Owners,  both  large  and  small. 

(1)  Large  Oimers, 

Manj^  agents  on  large  estates  are  compelled  to  fill  in  several 
hundred  forms,  each  containing  over  forty  questions,  and  the  time 
involved  in  doing  this  work  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
returns  in  the  specified  time. 

One  owTier  of  house  property  has  had  2,000  forms  to  complete. 
This  is,  by  no  means,  an  isolated  case. 

(2)  Small  Owners, 

Many  of  these  hold  their  houses  subject  to  mortgages,  and  are  at 
a  loss  as  to  how  to  answer  the  many  questions  put  to  them. 

CASES, 

(i)  In  an  agricultural  district  in  Huntingdonsliire,  the  small¬ 

holders  are  so  ilhterate  that  the  rector  of  the  parish,  when 
receiving  payment  of  Tithe,  is  compelled  to  fill  in  the 
amounts  in  the  cheques,  as  the  persons  paying  the  Tithe 
can  only  sign  their  names,  and  that  with  great  difficulty. 
These  people  will  consequently  be  forced  to  incur  the 
expense  of  professional  advice. 

(ii)  Women  o\vTiing  a  fe\v  cottages  are  compelled  to  fill  in  a  .separ¬ 

ate  form  for  each  cottage  under  penalty  of  £50,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  dismayed  at  the  difficulties  which  confront 
them. 

The  Government  will  not  furnish  duplicate  forms,  so  all  owners 
are  obliged  to  purchase  additional  forms  to  use  as  drafts  and  to  keep 
as  a  record  for  reference. 

(3)  Undeveloped  Land  Duty* 

(1)  Ejfect  on  Agricultural  Land. 

In  spite  of  the  Chancellor’s  statement  that  agricultural  land  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  duty,  the  following  case  has  occurred,  wiiicli 
will  probably  be  of  interest  to  the  farming  community  : — 

A  Scottish  farmer  purchased  a  farm  in  Essex,  and  has  now  got 
the  land  into  good  cultivation.  The  adjoining  owmer  has  recently  cut 
up  his  land  into  building  sites,  and  two  courses  are  open  to  the  farmer, 
either  to  sell  his  farm  and  pay  20  per  cent,  of  the  profit  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  to  continue  cultivating  the  land  and  pay  Undeveloped  Land 
Duty,  which  will  eat  up  his  agricultural  profits. 
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(2)  Effect  on  Building  Land, 

A  builder  in  West  Hartlepool  purchased  land  for  building  purposes 
at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000  per  acre. 

Trade  now  being  bad  in  the  Hartlepools,  many  houses  are  empty, 
and  there  is  no  demand  for  house  propeity.  Consequently  cheap 
money  cannot  be  obtained  on  mortgage  for  building  purposes,  and  his 
land  cannot  be  developed.  The  builder  would  willingly  realize  at  a 
great  loas,  but  no  one  will  now  buy  the  land  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  money  for  development.  He  will,  therefore,  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  on  land  he  is  only  too  ready 
to  develop,  and,  further,  if  the  land  is  let  for  grazing  or  other  purposes, 
at  a  rent  much  below  the  amount  of  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  to  be 
paid,  the  builder  must  return  the  amount  of  such  rent  for  the  purposes 
of  Income  Tax. 

(3)  Effect  on  Tenant- for-  Life. 

A  tenant-for-life  under  the  Settled  Land  Act  gives  the  following 
case  : — 

He  is  liable  for  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  on  some  lo  acres  which 
surround  the  mansion  and  form  part  of  the  gardens.  The  Court  will 
probably  not  give  him  permission  to  sell,  in  case  it  may  prejudice 
the  remainderman.  Therefore  the  tenant-for-life  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  fined  for  holding  up  his  estate,  and  on  the  other  hand  will 
incur  heavy  penalties  if  he  should  develop  the  land. 

(4)  Effect  on  Large  Owners. 

Lord  Manvers  has  been  compelled  to  give  his  tenants  notice 
to  quit  owing  to  a  proposed  sale  of  the  properties,  following  upon 
an  increase  of  burdens  imposed  by  the  Budget. 

Some  3,000  acres  are  thus  concerned. 

Lord  Manvers  has  given  the  tenants  the  first  chance  to  purchase, 
agreeing  to  two -thirds  of  the  purchase  money  remaining  on  mortgage 
at  four  years. 

(5)  Effect  on  Employees, 

One  builder  has  been  compelled  to  dismiss  employees  w^ho  have 
been  with  him  for  over  thirty  years. 

Another  builder  has  reduced  his  staff  from  5,000  to  2,000  hands, 
owing  to  the  Land  Taxes. 

(6)  Effect  on  Mortgagees, 

There  are  millions  of  pounds  of  British  money  invented  on  moii- 
gage  of  landed  interests  (including  house  property)  here,  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  if  the  value  of  land  is  seriously  reduced,  much  of  that 
money  will  be  rendered  insecure,  if  not  irretrievably  lost.  Is  this 
the  money  of  the  wealthy,  wiio  can  afford  to  lose  it  ?  Some  of  it, 
for  it  is  the  mone}’'  of  all  classes.  While  the  owners  of  mortgages 
of  landed  mterests  are  to  be  treated  thus,  the  happy  possessors  of 
mortgages  of  stocks  and  shares  are  to  be  allowed  to  escape.  Is  this 
fair  ?  What  wrong  have  the  former  committed  in  lending  their 
money  on  mortgages  of  lands  and  houses  to  be  treated  so  ? 

On  one  small  estate  the  mortgagees  required  from  the  mortgagor, 
who  w^as  a  man  employed  in  business  in  London  in  a  small  way,  further 
security  to  meet  the  depreciation  in  the  original  mortgage  security 
caused  by  the  Budget. 

The  mortgagor  offered  his  house,  which  at  the  time  w  as  accepted. 
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but  owing  to  tlie  further  fall  in  the  value  of  the  land  as  a  security, 
owing  to  "the  uncertainty  of  liability  for  taxation  under  the  Budget, 
the  mortgagees  required  a  sale. 

The  mortgagor  was  unable  to  obtain  a  bid,  there  being  at  the 
present  time  no  demand  for  building  land,  and  he  has  now  become 
bankrupt. 

(4)  Effect  of  Increment  Duty  on  Agricultural  Land. 

It  is  untrue  that  agricultural  land  is  exempt.  Suppose  an  occupa¬ 
tion  has  an  agricultural  Vixlue  of  £30  an  acre  on  April  30,  1909,  and  that 
the  owner  increases  its  agricultural  value  by  his  OA\n  improvements 
to  £50  an  acre  ;  then,  owing  to  the  spread  of  a  neighbouring  town, 
his  land  acquires  a  potential  or  possible  future  building  value  of  £10 
more  per  acre,  making  its  total  value  £60  an  acre  ;  the  increment  tax 
then  will  be  levied,  not  on  the  difference  between  the  improved  agri¬ 
cultural  value  (which  is  £50)  and  the  potential  building  value  (which 
is  £60),  but  on  the  difference  between  the  lowest  agricultural  value 
(which  was  £30)  and  the  potential  building  value  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
increment  will  be  the  difference  between  £30  and  £60,  and  not  between 
£50  and  £60. 

Thus,  the  oxvner  not  only  loses  a  great  proportion  of  his  agricul¬ 
tural  improvements,  but  he  is  taxed  on  at  least  £20  of  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  value.  How,  then,  can  it  be  contended  that  agricultural  land 
is  exempt  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  made  this  quite  clear  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  20,  1910. 

11.  VALUATION. 

The  two  or  three  million  landowners  are  experiencing  the  “  ameni¬ 
ties  of  the  new  land  valuation.  They  have  to  fill  up,  in  an  impossibly 
short  space  of  time,  forms  asking  complicated  and  inquisitorial  ques¬ 
tions.  Two  examples  taken  from  a  special  article  contributed  to  the 
Globe  of  August  16,  1910,  will  illustrate  what  happens  : — 

“  We  may  give  an  instance — one  of  many — which  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice.  A  widow  lady  owns  two  farms  and  various  small  pieces  of  outlying 
property.  She  has  not  yet  received  the  forms  in  respect  of  the  two  farms,  but 
she  has  received  four  forms,  tw'o  of  which  deal  with  two  separate  pieces  of  meadow 
land  (neither  of  which  amounts  to  four  acres),  and  the  other  two  each  refer  to 
a  cottage  let  with  a  piece  of  land  of  between  two  and  three  acres.  The  rent  from 
the  whole  of  these  four  properties  does  not  exceed  £15  per  annum,  but  by  the 
time  the  forms  have  been  completed  by  her  solicitor  and  the  necessary  inquiries 
have  been  made,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  rent  for  the  present  year  will  be 
nil 

“  She  is,  however,  cheered  by  the  statement  of  the  Commissioners  that 
after  all  the  questions  have  been  answered  and  all  the  forms  returned  it  may  be 
found  necessary  that  the  boundaries  of  the  various  pieces  of  land  to  which  each 
return  relates  shall  be  indicated  on  the  ordnance  survey  maps.  They  inform 
her  that  in  that  case  maps  will  be  subsequently  sent  to  her  for  insertion  of  the 
required  particulars.  Having  employed  a  solicitor  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  four  forms,  she  wiU  then  presumably  employ  a  surveyor  to  com¬ 
plete  the  maps  required.’* 

This  shows  how  the  ‘‘  Budget hits  agricultural  land,  even  though 
no  duty  be  payable.  It  has  been  explained  that  both  Increment 
\  alue  Duty  and  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  will  fall  on  agricultural  land. 
The  other  example  relates  to  urban  land  : — 

A  case  has  been  mentioned  to  us  of  a  well-known  firm  of  builders  who 
acqmr^  a  very  considerable  property  in  one  of  the  western  districts  of  London 
on  building  lea.se.  They  have  demolished  the  old  buildings  and  have  erected 
a  ^eat  series  of  fiats,  all  of  this  being  done  under  their  building  lease.  These 
a  nave  been  let  and  sub-let,  and  leases  have  been  dealt  with  over  and  over 
• 
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again  ;  but  the  builders  are  now  called  upon  to  fill  in  returns  to  the  number  of 
many  hundreds,  each  of  them  giving  particulars  of  various  minute  portions  of 
their  original  property ;  and  this  task  they  are  expected  to  perform  within 
thirty  days  ! 

“  In  this  instance,  it  is  true  that  the  owners  are  wealthy  people,  and  no 
doubt  can  afford  to  pay  the  heavy  solicitor’s  bill  which  must  be  incurred  in  making 
the  returns  ;  but  what  of  the  working  man  or  small  shopkeeper  who  has  possibly 
invested  liis  life’s  savings  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  weekly  property  ?  It  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  understand  the  returns,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  instructions  for  making  the  returns, 
which  are  so  kindly  furnished  by  the  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  such 
an  ‘  owner  ’  as  this  is  to  do.  He  can  ill  afford  to  pay  any  expenses  in  connection 
with  his  property,  and  yet  if  he  does  not  by  some  means  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him  within  a  very  limited  time  he  will  incur  a  penalty  of  £50.” 

III.  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BUDGET  ON  INSURANCE  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

(1)  Insurance  Societies. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  late  chairman 
(the  late  Mr.  H.  A.  Harben)  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  held  in  London  on  March  3, 
1910,  shows  how  the  Budget  will  affect  the  savings  of  the  working 
classes.  It  affords  an  illustration  of  the  incidence  of  the  Reversion 
Duty  : — 

“  I  believe  there  is  no  question  which  has  been  asked  more  persistently  or 
more  frequently  of  every  one  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  company 
during  the  last  year  than  this  :  ‘  How  will  the  Budget  affect  the  Prudential  ?  * 
and  the  answ'er  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  shareholders,  but 
also  to  the  policy- holdei*s  and  to  the  superintendents  and  agents.  The  answer 
is  too  complex  to  be  answ'ered  with  any  pretence  to  precision  or  accuracy,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  approach  it  without  treading  upon  wffiat  should  be  to  us  the  forbidden 
ground  of  politics.  Yet,  subject  to  those  limitations,  you  will  expect  me  to  give 
the  best  answer  in  my  power.  In  the  first  place  the  company  w'ould  be  liable 
to  bear  its  share  of  the  additional  Income  Tax  and  of  the  various  taxes  on  capital 
and  income  wliich  it  was  proposed  to  levy  on  dififerent  interests  in  land-  But 
wffiile  it  was  the  intention  o£  the  Finance  Bill  to  adjust  these  additional  taxes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  persons  of  small  incomes  and 
the  possessors  of  small  holdings,  those  taxes  would,  so  far  as  they  fall  upon  the 
company,  fall  upon  rich  and  poor  alike.  For  every  burden  by  w’ay  of  taxation 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  company  will  be  borne  in  the  ordinary  branch  as  to 
practically  nine-tenths  by  the  policy-holders,  and  in  the  industrial  branch  as  to 
four-sixths  by  the  policy-holders,  and  as  to  one-sixth  by  the  outdoor  staff  of  the 
company.  That  the  amount  of  tliese  taxes  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  upon  the  reversions  expectant 
on  our  existing  ground  rents,  even  after  the  concessions  made  during  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  would  amount  ultimately  to  more 
than  £200,000. 

The  Land  Taxes. 

“  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  recent  proposals  have  pmduced  a  very 
marked  fall  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  in  which  we  have  some  £8,500,000 
sterling  invested,  chietly  in  ground  rents  and  freehold  house  property.  Even  if 
the  present  proposals  for  the  taxation  of  land  could  be  looked  upon  as  final,  the 
capital  value  of  land  would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  capitalized  value  of  the  proposed  taxes.  But  the  actual  depreciation  is 
more  than  this,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  an  apprehension  of  further 
taxation  in  the  future  ;  and,  even  if  it  he  contended  that  the  fears  of  such  taxa¬ 
tion  are  exaggerated  and  that  part  of  the  depreciation  is  due  to  a  foolish  scare, 
it  must  be  replied  that  it  is  often  foolishness,  rather  than  w’isdom,  that  regulates 
prices,  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  land  which  has  cost  us  £8,5(X),000  loses  a 
proportion  of  its  selling  value,  this  deficiency  will  have  to  be  made  up,  and  the 
values  in  our  books  will  have  to  be  written  down  out  of  the  profits  which  wo  could 
otherwise  distribute. 

“  These  considerations,  though  they  are  suggested  chiefly  by  the  proposed 
Land  Taxes,  are  not  applicable  solely  to  investments  in  land.  .  .  . 

Ilittin'j  the  Working  Classes. 

“  But  on  behalf  of  the  interests  which  this  company  represents,  it  is  ray  duty 
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to  urge  that  when  our  legislators  are  endeavouring  to  frame  a  scheme  of  taxation 
with  the  laudable  object  of  placing  the  heaviest  burdens  on  those  best  able  to 
bear  them,  they  should  consider  its  effects  upon  institutions  like  ours,  which  hold 
vast  invested  funds  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  secUons  of  the  community— 
that  they  should  remember  that  every  tax  placed  upon  the  income  we  derive 
from  our  investments  is  a  tax  levied  mainly  upon  our  policy-holders  and  our 
ajrents,  and  that  our  policy-holders  and  agenta  are  mainly  drawn  from  the  working 
class  or  from  the  great  middle  class,  whose  capacity  for  bearing  taxation  is 
hardly  above  that  of  the  working  class.  .  Financial  New.%  March  4,  1910. 

(2)  Friendly  Societies. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Standmd  of  April  30,  1010,  Mr.  J.  G.  Butcher, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  ttTites  : — 

“  May  I  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  question  which  by  the  operation  of  the 
guillotine  I  was  prevented  from  discussing  in  the  House  ?  I  allude  to  the  case 
of  the  friendly  societies  and  the  heav^  burdens  laid  upon  them  by  the  Land  Tax^ 
of  the  Budget.  There  is  no  question  here  of  taxing  dukes  or  millionaires.  It  is 
a  question  of  taxing  the  thrift  and  savings  of  the  people.  It  will  not  be  disputed 
that  the  friendly  societies  deserve  special  consideration  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
and  for  two  reasons.  First,  having  regard  to  the  benefits  they  confer  on  their 
members  and  the  community  at  large,  they  stand  pre-eminent  amongst  the  bene¬ 
ficent  institutions  of  the  country.  Secondly,  their  investments  represent  the 
savings  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  w'eU  to  remember  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved.  The  membens  of  the  friendly  societies  number  over  six 
millions.  Their  invested  funds  amount  to  about  £53,000,000,  of  which  nearly 
£30,000,000  are  invested  in  land  (including  in  that  term  houses  and  ground-rents) 
and  mortgages  on  land.  How'  are  these  investments  affected  by  the  Budget? 
There  is  much  misapprehension  on  the  subject.  It  was  asserted  on  many  R^ical 
platforms  during  the  late  election  that  the  land  investments  of  the  friendly 
societies  were  totally  exempted  from  the  Land  Taxes  of  the  Budget.  This  is  a 
grave  error.  It  is  true  that  certain  so-called  exemptions  in  favour  of  the  friendly 
societies  w'ere  introduced  last  year  in  the  committee  stage  of  the  Budget  Bill 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  those  exemptions  are  almost  wholly  illusory.  They 
are  twofold  — 

“  (1)  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill  professes  by  Section  37  to  exempt  land  owned 
and  occupied  by  friendly  societies  from  Reversion  Duty  and  L^ndeveloped  Land 
Duty.  If  the  exemption  were  a  genuine  one,  it  would  apply,  and  apply  only, 
to  such  property  as  a  forester’s  hall,  or  an  office  owned  and  used  by  a  friendly 
society.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  such  halls  and  offices  would  not  in  any  case, 
under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill,  be  chargeable  with  Reversion  Duty  or 
Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  the  exemption  is  a  mere  pretence.  The  fact  is  that, 
leaving  these  halls  and  offices  out  of  account,  every  square  foot  of  land  which  the 
societies  own,  or  in  which  they  have  an  interest  (as  defined  by  the  BiU),  is  charged 
with  these  duties  exactly  as  if  the  property  was  owned  by  the  richest  millionaire. 

“  (2)  Secondly,  the  Bill  exempts  friendly  societies  from  the  periodical  collec¬ 
tion  of  Increment  Value  Duty.  But  whenever  their  property  is  sold  or  leased 
this  duty  is  chargeable,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  privately  owned  property. 

“  It  is  said  by  the  supporters  of  the  Budget  that  the  friendly  societies  are 
satisfied.  I  am  quite  certain  that  when  they  realize  their  position,  they  will 
have  every  reason  for  grave  dissatisfaction.  One  instance  will  suffice.  .  .  • 

Mr.  Butcher  then  refers  to  the  folio  wing  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  Yorkshire  Herald  of  January  13,  1910,  from  Mr.  B.  Kilvington  : — 

“  I  read  in  the  Yorkshire  Herald  this  morning  a  report  of  a  si)eech  delivered 
by  >Ir.  Hamar  Greenwood  yesterday,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  rasolution  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  in  August  (1909) 
to  the  following  effect: — 

“  ‘  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  amendments  tabled  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  are  entirely  satisfactory.’  At  that  time  I  was  the  immediate 
Past  Grand  Master,  and  a  member  of  the  Board,  but  not  Grand  Master  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  1  firmly  behoved  when  that  resolution  was  i^assod,  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  my  co-directors  on  the  Board  were  under  the  impre-ssion  that 
the  effect  of  these  amendments  was  to  give  complete  exemptions  from  the  Land 
Taxes  to  all  land  and  interests  in  land  owned  by  the  friendly  societies.  Mr 
Butcher  has  pubhely  stated  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of  the  clause  as  finally  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  long  after  the  above  resolution  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  the  exemptions  arc  : — 
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“  (1)  An  exemption  in  favour  of  land  owned  by  them,  and  used  and  occupied 
by  them — such  as  their  offices  and  halls. 

“  (2)  As  regards  all  other  land  and  interests  in  land  owned  by  them  an 
exemption  from  periodical  Increment  Duty,  leaving  them  liable  for  all  other  land 
taxes,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Undeveloped  Land  Duty. 

(b)  Reversion  Duty. 

(c)  Increment  Duty  in  case  of  sale  or  lease. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Gcjorge  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  September  27,  1909.  in  which  he  says  The  friendly  societies 
are  quit^  in  the  same  position  as  the  charitable  institutions.’  Had  we  known 
that  this  was  the  true  effect  of  the  Chancellor’s  amendment  I  should  not,  and  I 
do  not  believe  my  co-directors  would,  have  assented  to  the  resolution  quoted 
above.  ^Ir.  Greenwood  is  further  reported  to  have  said  ‘  that  the  only  friendly 
society  men  who  make  any  complaint  against  the  Budget  in  dealing  with  friendly 
societies’  land  are  those  whose  Conservative  prejudices  are  more  strong  than  their 
sense  of  justice.’  As  an  old  friendly  society  man,  who  has  always  placed  the 
interests  of  friendly  societies  for  whom  he  was  acting  above  party  politics,  I 
desire  to  give  this  statement  a  most  unqualified  denial.  .  . 

The  following  illustration  shows  how  friendly  societies  may  suffer 
more  than  the  individual  landowner,  at  whom  the  new  Land  Taxes  were 
aimed. 

A  duke  has  a  piece  of  land  worth  £1,000  on  April  30,  1900. 
The  duke  dies  in  1920.  Then  the  land  is  worth  £1,300— an  mcre- 
ment  of  £300.  From  this  £300  is  deducted  10  per  cent,  of  the  original 
site  value,  i.e.,  one-tenth  of  £1,000,  that  is  to  say,  £100.  Then  Incre¬ 
ment  Value  Duty  has  to  be  paid  on  the  remaining  £200  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth.  The  duty  to  be  paid  is  thus  £40. 

In  1930  the  duke  s  son  sells  this  piece  of  land,  when  it  is  worth 
£1,500.  There  is  an  increment  value  of  £200  since  Increment  Value 
Duty  was  charged  in  1920.  From  this  £200  has  to  be  deducted  ten  per 
cent,  of  £1,300,  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  when  increment  Value 
Duty  was  last  charged  (1920).  £200,  less  ten  percent,  of  £1,300,  leaves 
£70,  and  on  this  £70  Increment  Value  Duty  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent.  Therefore  £14  is  paid  as  duty  in  1930.  In  1920 
£40  had  been  paid,  so  that  the  total  amount  paid  is  £54. 

A  friendly  society  owns  a  piece  of  land  worth  £1,000  on  April  30, 
1909.  In  1930  it  sells  this  piece  of  land,  when  it  is  worth  £1,500.  There 
isTan  increment  value  of  £500.  From  that  is  deducted  ten  per  cent, 
of  £1 ,000,  the  original  site  value,  leaving  £400,  of  which  twenty  per  cent., 
or  one-fifth,  has  to  be  paid  as  Increment  Value  Duty.  Therefore  £80 
Increment  Value  Duty  in  all  is  paid. 

What  is  at  the  root  of  this  matter  is  this  :  Increment  Value  Duty 
is  leviable  on  death.  But  corporate  bodies — railway  companies,  for 
instance — never  die.  Therefore  the  Government  decided  to  make 
Increment  Value  Duty  leviable  on  land  belonging  to  such  bodies  every 
fifteen  years.  But,  as  a  “  concession,”  they  exempted  friendly 
societies  from  this  periodical  levying.  The  instance  given  above  shows 
what  a  double-edged  kind  of  ‘  ‘  concession  ”  this  may  prove.  A  friendly 
society  may  have  to  pay  Increment  Duty  less  frequently  owing  to  it, 
hut,  on  account  of  the  ten  per  cent,  deduction  and  other  provisions, 
it  may  have  to  pay  a  considerably  larger  total  sum  in  the  long  run 
when  it  sells  land,  or  lets  it  on  a  lease  of  more  than  fourteen  years. 

N.B. — Whenever  land  is  said  above  to  be  “  worth  ”  so  much, 
its  site  value  as  assessed  i  nder  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  Act  for 
the  purposes  of  Increment  ^^alue  Duty  is  referred  to. 
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IV.  PREVIOUS  BURDENS  ON  LAND. 

The  following  account  is  compiled  from  the  section  on  “  Finance  ” 
in  the  “  Case  Against  Radicalism  ”  (published  by  the  National  Union, 
10s.  6d.).  The  position  described  is  that  which  preceded  the  passing 
of  the  Budget ; — 

“  No  fair  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  the  proposed  new  and  special  taxes 
on  land  without  considering  the  load  of  taxation  already  pressing  on  the  land- 
owner. 

“  Like  other  citizens,  he  has  to  pay  Income  Tax,  and,  as  has  been  admitted  by 
:Mr.  Lloyd  George,  himself,*  it  has  been  assessed  upon  him  for  man^  years  in  a 
way  which,  in  comparison  with  other  property  owners,  is  unfair.  Some  alleviation 
of  this  grievance  was  introduced  at  a  late  stage  of  the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  Income  Tax  was  to  be  increased  and  the  Super-Tax 
added. 

“  The  Income  Tax,  which  was  to  be  increased,  does  already  fall  on  incomes 
from  land  more  heavily  than  it  falls  on  incomes  obtained  in  other  ways. 

“  A  tradesman  pays  his  Income  Tax  on  his  net  profits  under  Schedule  B. 
So  does  a  man  pursuing  any  ‘  profession,  employment  or  vocation.’  He  deducts 
his  expienses  from  his  earnings  and  pays  on  the  balance. 

“  But  a  landovmer  pays  his  tax.  under  Schedule  A,  on  the  annual  value  of 
his  land  or  houses,  the  ‘  annual  value  ’  being  arrived  at  by  a  fixed  deduction 
from  the  gross  annual  value  of  one-eighth  (or  twelve  and  a  h^  per  cent.)  for  land 
and  one-sixth  (or  sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent.)  for  houses.  These  fractions 
are  supposed  to  represent  what  his  expenses  are  for  repairs,  etc. 

“  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  fractions  do  not  by  any  means  represent  the 
outgoings  of  a  landlord,  and  the  result  is  that,  unlike  other  Income  Tax  payers, 
he  has  to  pay  Income  Tax  on  a  large  amount  of  annual  *  value  ’  which  never  reaches 
his  pocket.  And,  w'hat  is  more,  the  better  landlord  he  is — the  more  he  spends 
on  his  land — the  more  heavily  is  he  mulcted  for  income  which  he  never  enjoys. t 
“  The  extent  to  which  this  process  of  taxing  landowners  on  what  is  really 
not  income  is  carried,  may  be  guessed  from  the  following  figures,  which  appeared 
in  The  Times  of  May  5,  1909 : — 

“  ‘  At  the  request  of  the  Central  Land  As.sociation,  the  Committee  of 
the  Land  Agents’  Society  sent  out  in  January  last  to  all  their  members 
having  charge  of  agricultural  estates  a  request  for  precise  information  as 
to  the  actual  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  in  connection  with  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  estates,  and  accompanied  by  a  form  to  be  filled  up 
with  figures  obtained  from  the  estate  books. 

“  ‘  In  compliance  with  this  request  returns  have  now  been  received  from 
agents  having  the  management  of  241  estates  in  England  and  Wales,  showing 
the  actual  expenditure  upon  them  under  the  several  headings  mentioned 
expre.ssed  in  percentages  upon  the  gross  rental  of  the  several  estates.  The 
area  to  which  the  figures  apply  is  1 ,935,958  acres,  and  such  figures  represent 
the  average  of  the  results  of  the  last  five  years.  From  these  figures  it  appears 
that  the  average  expenditure  under  the  different  headings,  expressed  in 
terms  of  percentage  upon  gross  rental,  are  as  follows  : — (1)  Repairs,  20*820 
per  cent.;  (2)  new  works  necessary  to  maintain  rents,  3- 1 10  per  cent.; 
(3)  management  and  legal  fees,  6*021  per  cent.  ;  and  (4)  insurance,  1*183 
per  cent.  The  total  average  expenditure  under  all  these  headings  worlw 
out  at  29*501  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  the  statutory  deductions  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
amount  only  to  one-sixth  (or  16*6  per  cent.)  in  the  case  of  buildings  and  one- 
eighth  (or  12*5  per  cent.)  in  the  case  of  land.’ 

“  Like  other  citizens  he  is  liable  to  Death  Duties.  These  press  upon  the  land- 
owner  with  exceptional  harshness.  By  the  1909-10  Finance  Bill  they  were  to  be 
heavily  increased.^  Prior  to  the  Finance  Act  of  1894,  this  particular  form  of 


♦  In  the  Houwe  of  Commons  on  May  20,  1909  : — 

“  He  had  admitted,  so  far  a.s  Income  Tax  was  concerned,  that  on  the  whole  tlie  method  of 
taxing;  tlie  owner  of  agricultural  land  was  unfair  to  the  good  landlord,  and  gave  advantages  to 
the  bad  landlord  he  did  not  deserve.” — The  Times,  .May  21,  1909. 

t  In  his  Budget  Speech  (April  29)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  admitted  that  the  good  agricultural  landlords 
were  bo  numerous  a.s  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  bad  ones.  He  said  : — 

”  It  Is  true  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  good  landlords,  there  are  bad  landlords.  But  In  this 
respect  there  are  so  many  good  landlord.s  in  the  country  to  set  up  the  standard  tliat  even,  tlie 
worst  are  compelled  to  follow  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.”— r/t«  Times,  April  30, 1909. 

♦  -As  regards  agricultural  land  alone,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  the  following  figures  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  June  9,  1909  : —  » 

”  The  Death  Duties  under  this  Bill  will,  according  to  iny  information,  increase  the  burden 
on  agricultural  land  by  £480,000  a  year.  The  Super  Tax  will  increase  the  burdens  on  agricultural 
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taxation  did  undoubtedly  fall  more  lightly  on  landed  property  than  on  personal 
property,  as  only  Succession  Duty  was  payable  on  the  former,  while  the  latter 
was  subject  both  to  Probate  Duty  on  the  whole  amount  left  and  Legacy  Duty 
on  the  fractions  received.  But  it  was  urged — and  justly — that  this  only  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  burden  of  local  rates  and  the  Land  Tax  falling  on  the  land,  together 
with  Income  Tax  paid  on  a  higher  scale  than  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  property. 

“The  Finance  Act  of  1894  practically  put  landed  and  personal  pro]M3rty 
on  the  same  footing  as  regards  the  Death  Duties,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  land,, 
the  Estate  Duty  was  payable  by  instalments,  with  interest  at  three  per  cent. 
In  this  proceeding  not  only  was  the  special  liability  of  land  to  rates  ignored,  but 
the  grievance  was  actually  aggravated,  as  one  half  of  the  Probate  Duty  had 
hitherto  been  given  as  a  contribution  from  personalty  to  local  purposes,  and  by 
making  land  liable  to  the  Estate  Duty,  which  was  substituted  for  Probate  Duty, 
the  benefit  of  this  contribution,  as  between  land  and  personalty,  was  diminished. 
Moreover,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  of 
land  which  goes  to  purposes  other  than  the  owner’s  personal  enjoyment,  nor  of 
the  much  greater  difficulty  of  meeting  a  death  duty  out  of  land  than  out  of  money. 

“  That  the  heavy  Death  Duties  placed  on  landed  estates  in  1894  have  prov^ 
a  most  criiel,  oppressive,  and  disastrous  tax  has  been  the  bitter  experience 
of  every  countryside.  Nor  has  the  fuU  effect  even  of  those  duties  yet  had  time 
to  disclose  itself.  Each  fresh  swoop  of  Somerset  House,  on  the  heels  of  the 'under¬ 
taker,  deepens  the  mischief.  Yet  in  19<37,  Mr.  Asquith,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  screwed  up  yet  higher  the  duties  on  the  larger  estate,  and  now',  only  two 
years  after,  comes  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  still  more  drastic  proposals,  raising  the 
Estate  Duty  on  estates  worth  over  £5,000,  levying  the  Succession  Duty  of  one 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  w'idows,  parents  and  children  on  estates  of  over  £15,000, 
nearly  doubling  the  Succession  Duty  in  other  cases,  actually  doubbng  it  in  cases 
of  remoter  relationship,  doubling  the  Settlement  Duty,  extending  the  liability 
to  Death  Duties  to  gifts  made  within  three  years  of  death,  and  all  this  in  addition 
to  increased  stamp  on  transfers,  higher  Income  Tax  and  four  new'  special  taxes 
devised  to  fall  on  land. 

“  Like  other  citizens  he  has  to  pay  his  share  of  indirect  taxation,  which  the 
Finance  Bill  was  to  increase. 

“  In  dealings  with  his  land  he  has  to  pay  heavy  Stamp  Duties.  By  the  Finance 
Bill  these  w'ere  to  be  made  much  heavier  by  a  Government  w'hose  members  have 
always  advocated  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer  of  land. 

“  Unlike  other  citizens  he  has  to  pay  the  so-called  Land  Tax* *  which  cost  the 
landow'ners  £730,000  in  the  financial  year  1908-9.  On  the  top  of  this  comes  the 
burden  of  the  rates,  of  which  undoubtedly  the  landowner  has,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  bear  a  heavy  share.  How'  can  this  be  denied  by  the  Radicals,  who  opposed 
the  Agricultural  Rating  Relief  Act,  1 896 — an  Act  which  halved  the  rates  paid  by 
the  occupier  of  agricultural  lands  and  buildings — on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  dole 
to  the  landlords  ?  ” 


“  The  Cumulative  Effect  of  the  Taxes. 

“The  cumulative  effect  of  the  proposed  new'  taxation  of  land,  piled  on  the 
top  of  what  already  exists,  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cave,  K.C.,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  June  11,  1909,  in  the  follow'ing  passage  • — 

“  *  They  were  asked  why  they  complained  of  these  Land  Ta.xes,  w'hich,  after 
all,  it  was  said,  were  not  very  great.  He  was  not  sure  that  those  w'ho  said 
that,  realized  the  effect  upon  many  minds  of  the  succession  of  punishing  blowa 
which  w'ore  dealt  by  this  Bill  to  capital,  and  particularly  to  capital  taking 
the  form  of  land.  There  were  the  increased  Estate  Duty,  the  double  Settlement 
Estate  Duty,  the  increased  Succession  Duty,  the  new  duty  on  gifts  if  the  donor 
died  w'ithin  five  years,t  the  double  Stamp  Duty  on  every  sale  of  building  land, 
and  the  duty  on  the  value  of  voluntary  transfers.  .  .  .  On  the  top  of 

all  these  duties,  the  special  Land  Tax  w'as  imposed,  and  he  did  not  think  hon. 
members  could  w’onder  if  they  dreaded  the  effect  on  the  whole  land  system 
of  the  country.  .  .  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  Government  were 

forcing  the  country  to  spend  its  savings  and  w'cre  seriously  depleting  the 
accumulated  w'calth  wdiich  was  in  the  country.’ — The  Times^  June  11,  1909. 


land  by  £120,000  a  year,  and  tho  2d.  Income  Tax  will  increase  the  burdens  on  ajcricultural  land 
by  £280,000  ;  so  that  tho  total  increase  in  the  burdens  on  agricultural  lanl  Is  £8^0,030  a  year  out 
of  a  total  of  thirteen  niilliona.” — The  Titnes,  June  10,  1909. 

Since  that  date,  however,  he  has  RranteJ  £500,000  in  alleviation  of  the  unjust  incidence  of 
Income  Tax  on  landlords. 

•  Tho  “  Land  Tax  '*  was  originally  intondeil  to  fall  on  personal  property  as  well. 

.  t  Afterwards  altered  to  throe  years. 


V.  EFFECT  OF  THE  BUDGET  ON  THE  LICENSED  TRADE. 

The  following  statement,  arranged  in  diary  form,  illustrates  what 
has  happened  since  the  passing  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910, 
popularly  described  as  “  The  Budget.”  Distilleries  have  been  closed, 
the  price  of  beer  in  certain  districts  has  been  raised  and,  in  Ireland, 
alarm  has  been  caused  by  the  anticipated  effect  of  the  liquor  taxes. 

1910.  May  3.— It  was  announced  that  the  Caledonian  Distillery, 
Edinburgh,  has  intimated  to  its  employees  that  the  hands 
will  shortly  be  paid  off,  and  the  distillery  closed  for  at  least 
one  month.  The  usual  vacation  is  only  a  week. 

At  a  meeting  of  brewers  interested  in  the  London  trade, 
it  was  resolved  that  prices  should  be  raised. 

May  5. — At  a  meeting  of  South  Wales  brewers  at  Cardiff,  it  was 
decided  to  raise  the  price  of  flagon  ale  one  halfpenny  per 
flagon  in  consequence  of  the  Act. 

May  12. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Brewers'  Association  held 
in  Dublin,  a  resolution  was  passed  and  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  pointing  out  the  disastrous 
effect  which  the  increased  duties  imposed  by  the  Budget 
would  have  on  the  smaller  Irish  breweries. 

May  13. — ^It  was  announced  that  Messrs.  D.  Watt  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
members  of  the  Lnited  Distilleries  Company,  intend  closing 
the  Abbey  Street  Distillery,  Londonderry,  on  July  1  next. 
Messrs.  Watt  authorize  the  statement  that  the  intended 
closing  is  solely  due  to  the  Act. 

June  15. — The  Speyside  Distillery,  at  Kingussie,  Inverness -sliire, 
sold  at  auction  in  Edinburgh  for  £700.  The  distillery 
is  in  perfect  order,  occupies  ten  acres  of  ground,  has 
manager's  and  excise  officers'  houses,  and  workmen's 
cottages.  It  cost  £20,000  to  build  in  1896. 

June  28. — A  general  meeting  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Irish  licensed  trade  held  in  Dublin,  and  a  resolution  passed 
calling  for  the  reduction  of  the  Spirit  Duty. 

June  30. — At  the  annual  meeting  in  Dublin  of  Messrs.  Kinahan 
and  Co.,  for  many  years  extensive  wholesale  whisky  dealers, 
the  report  of  the  directors  stated  that  there  had  been  a  loss 
on  the  trading  during  the  year,  and  owing  to  the  un¬ 
favourable  outlook  the  directors  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  would  be  served  by 
liquidating  the  company. 

July  1. — The  directors  of  the  Newcastle  Breweries,  Ltd.,  decided 
to  defer  consideration  of  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares 
of  the  company  till  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  in  view 
of  the  extra  Licence  Duties. 

July  7. — A  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  Cork  Licensed 
Trade  Protection  Association,  demanding  that  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  licensed  trade  should  strenuously  oppose  all 
members  supporting  the  Budget. 

July  9. — Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Derry  and  District  Licensed  Traders'  Association,  viewing 
with  grave  concern  the  closing  of  the  local  distillery. 

July  13. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Limerick  and  of  the  North  Dublin 
Board  of  Guardians,  resolutions  adopted  protesting  against 
the  proposed  continuance  of  the  Spirit  Duty- 


Distilleries. 


The  effect  of  the  H)09  Budget  on  Irish  distilleries  was  the  subject 
of  some  remarks  of  the  Irish  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  E. 
Meredith,  who  said  in  Dublin  on  May  5,  1010,  in  delivering  judgment 
in  a  case  affecting  a  distillery  : — 

“  As  to  the  application  for  an  order  to  realize  the  business  and  its  sale  as  a 
going  concern,  his  lordship  thought  it  would  be  mere  affectation  and  i)er{ectly 
futile  for  him  to  iiniore  the  fact  that  the  business  of  distilleries  of  whisky  in  Ireland 
was  going  through  a  very  critical  stage  indeed,  and  that  to  order  an  immediate 
sale,  either  by  way  of  public  auction  or  by  way  of  valuation  of  the  shares  of  the 
particular  partners,  would  be  to  inflict  an  injurious,  and  possibly  a  fatal,  blow 
upon  the  persons  who  were  interested  in  this  concern.  His  lordship  had  judicial 
experience  of  the  effect  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  temjwrarily  or  j)ermanently, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  had  been  occasioned  to  the  trade.  It  might  be  .  .  . 

that  when  the  next  Finance  Act  was  pa.ssed  aU  the  depression  wo^d  pass  away, 
and  the  sun  of  prosperity  would  shine  upon  the  trade  again.  His  lordship  did 
not  know  about  that ;  but  at  all  events  he  did  not  think  the  present  was  a  very 
good  time  to  sell.” — Irish  Times,  May  6,  1910. 

Depreciation  of  Licensed  Properties. 

Further,  the  1909  Budget  has  caused  enormous  depreciation  of 
licensed  properties,  as  the  following  particulars,  appearing  in  the 
Brevnn{j  Trade  Review  of  August  1,  1910,  show  : — 

At  a  sale  of  licensed  houses,  which  took  place  on  July  19,  at  the 
Mart,  London,  striking  evidence  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
property  of  that  class  w  as  afforded. 

Mekrs.  (Jrgill,  Marks  and  Barley  sold  “  The  Three  Kingdoms,’" 
a  wine  and  spirit  establishment  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  opposite 
the  Chistom  House  and  adjoining  Billingsgate  Market,  and  The 
Grapes,”  a  wine  and  spirit  establishment  at  the  comer  of  Milton  Street 
and  Butler  Street,  in  the  City.  Both  houses  were  offered  with  pos¬ 
session. 

“  The  Three  Kingdoms,”  w  hich  is  held  at  a  moderate  rental, 
under  a  free  lease  for  a  term,  sixty-one  years  of  which  are  unexpired, 
was  sold  in  1898  for  £28,000  ;  it  now^  realised  only  £1,150. 

“  The  Grapes,”  w  hich  is  held  at  a  rent  of  £150  a  year,  under  free 
lease,  with  an  unexpired  term  of  thirty-seven  years,  was  sold  some 
years  ago  for  £22,000  ;  on  July  19  it  was  sold  for  £700. 

On  July  26,  Messrs.  Haslett  and  Deffee,  at  the  Mart,  offered  a  house, 
“  William  1\\,”  Golden  Lane,  E.C.  It  is  a  free  house^  held  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  £150  under  a  lease  with  about  thirty-three  years  to  run.  In 
September,  1898,  this  house  was  sold  for  £15,000.  It  now'  sold  for 
£1,010. 

“  The  Blue  Posts,”  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Scpiare,  freehold 
with  possession,  was  also  offered.  In  March,  1898,  it  was  sold  for 
between  £15,000  and  £16,000.  It  now'  changed  hands  for  £4,000. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Weaver  on  July  28  sold  by  auction  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  ^'ard,  “  The  Sw-an  and  Horseshoe,”  a  fully  licensed  house 
in  Little  Britain.  The  premises,  which  are  conveniently  placed  for 
Srnithfield  Market,  Bartholomew'  Close,  and  Newgate  Street,  are  held 
under  a  free  lease  with  forty- five  yeai's  to  run,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
£120.  After  bids  begimiing  at  £50  and  reaching  £250,  the  house  was 
sold,  the  jyurchaser  having  to  pay  for  the  fixtures  and  furniture — 
j)robal)ly  some  £450  more.  The  house,  therefore,  goes  approx imatel3’’ 
at  £700.  On  the  last  occasion  on  w  hich  it  changed  hands  it  realized 
£12,800  “  all  at.” 

Messrs.  Hill  also  offered  for  sale  the  Gun  and  Tent,”  9,  Fore 


Street,  Spitalfields.  The  house,  which  is  M'ell  situated  for  business 
near  the  Shoreditch  Goods  Station,  is  under  a  free  lease  with  more  than 
twenty  years  of  the  term  to  run.  There  was  no  bidding,  notwith- 
stand^g  the  fact  that  a  public -house  near  the  ‘"Gun  and  Tent"’ 
has  been  referred  for  compensation.  An  offer  of  a  merely  nominal 
sum  was  made  for  the  house  before  the  auctioneer  left  the  Mart,  and 
aWII  probably  be  accepted.  In  1899  the  house  was  sold  for  £4,750. 
The  ‘‘  Carlisle,”  Hastings,  was  also  offered,  by  order  of  the  mortgagees, 
the  liquidators  of  the  Law  Guarantee  Trust  and  Accident  Society, 
Limited,  but  there  was  no  bidding  or  private  offer.  The  “  Carlisle” 
is  held  under  a  free  lease  for  a.  term,  eighty  years  Of  which  are  un¬ 
expired.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  railway  station,  cricket  ground,  and 
starting  place  for  the  electric  trams.  In  1899  the  house  was  sold  for 
£7,500. 

The  great  hardship  caused  by  the  1909  Budget  can  be  seen  from 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  Law  Guarantee  Trust  and  Accident  Society 
in  respect  of  licensed  properties. 

In  the  Brewuig  Trade  Review  of  x4ugust  1,  1910,  the  following 
report  appeared  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Peat  (one  of  the  liquidators 
of  the  Society),  at  a  meeting  in  London  on  July  19,  1910  : — 

“  Of  that  sum  in  default  £423,000  consisted  of  licensed  properties,  so  that 
between  their  mortgages  and  debentures  guaranteed  they  had  in  residential 
flats  and  licensed  properties  nearly  £1,700,000. 

“  He  need  not  tell  them  that  the  liquidators  during  their  term  of  office  had 
made  many  efforts  to  realise  properties  both  by  public  auction  and  by  private 
treaty.  In  a  recent  case  which  has  been  commented  on  in  the  newspajiers  they 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  receive  no  offer  at  all  for  some  of  their  hotel  property. 
That  did  not  mean  that  the  properties  in  question  had  no  value.  The  properties 
in  question  were  sound  properties  of  their  class.  They  were  as  good  intrinsically 
as  they  were  when  they  were  guaranteed,  but,  like  all  investments  in  which  licences 
enter^  as  part  of  the  property,  they  had  experienced  very  considerable  deprecia¬ 
tion  indeed-  Property  of  that  character  had  a  value  to-day  only  one-tWrd  of 
what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

“  Their  piolicy  must  be  one  of  waiting  until  these  clouds  rolled  by — until 
licensed  property  regained,  as  he  hoped  it  might  do,  some  of  the  los-s  which  in 
recent  years  it  had  sustained.  One  of  the  reasons  why  licensed  property  had  gone 
down  in  value  had  been  the  scare  which  capitalists  had  sustained  in  connection 
with  everything  which  was  licensed.  Everybody  who  had  any  money  lent  upon 
licensed  property  wanted  to  get  it  back,  and  nobody  who  had  any  money  to  lend 
wanted  to  lend  it  upon  licensed  property.” 


The  Publican. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  the  publican,  Mr.  D.  P.  Davies  gives  two 
instances  in  a  letter  to  The  Standard  of  April  28,  1910 

“  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  25,  lOlOt 
that  he  did  not  want  to  be  hard  on  the  publican.  Here  are  two  examples  of  his 
generosity  in  which  I  am  interested  as  accountant : — 

b — A  free  house  in  the  centre  of  Manchester  taken  twelve  months  ago. 
Rent,  £250  ;  assessment,  £320.  Deficiency  on  the  first  year’s  accounts,  £453. 
Tenant  borrowed  £750  from  his  wife  to  pay  for  the  ingoing.  Old  Licence  Duty, 
£35  per  annum  ;  new  Licence  Duty,  £160.  The  tenant  has  to  find  £125 — balance 
of  duty  half  in  June  and  half  in  October.  He  has  no  money  to  pay  it,  and  has 
been  compelled  to  call  his  creditors  together. 

2^0.  2. — A  free  licence-holder  of  large  house.  Rent,  £1,000  ;  assessment, 
£900  ;  tenant  paid  for  ingoing  five  years  ago,  £2,800,  which  he  borrowed,  and  has 
spent  £1,100  on  equipment  and  furniture.  His  old  Licence  Duty  was  £51  ;  his 
new  duty,  £450.  He  must  find  £400,  half  in  June  and  half  in  October.  He  has 
compelled  to  call  his  creditors  together. 

Both  of  these  are  free  licence- holders,  not  tied  to  any  brewer,  and  unable 
io  recoup  themselves.  Five  instalments  have  been  paid  under  the  Compensation 
ct  of  1004,  in  the  first  case  of  £30  per  year,  and  in  the  second  case  of  £100  per 
year,  Ihese  were  paid  as  an  insurance  against  extinction  on  the  grounds  of 
redundancy,  but  evidently  not  as  an  insurance  against  confiscation.” 
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The  Rates. 

But  tlie  new  Licence  Duties  have  depreciated  the  value  of  licensed 
premises,  necessitating  the  reduction  of  their  assessments,  which  comes 
home  to  the  ratepayer  in  increased  rates.  A  Radical  Peer,  who  voted 
against  Lord  Lansdowne's  amendment  to  refer  the  Finance  Bill  to  the 
country  on  November  30,  1909,  only  discovered  this  for  himself  six 
months  later,  though  Unionists  had  pointed  out  what  would  happen. 

In  Guildford  on  May  28,  1910,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Surrey 
Public-house  Trust,  Liniited,  Lord  Fairer  (R.),  said  : — 

“  He  did  not  at  all  desire  to  dogmatize  on  the  very  difficult  subject  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  but  he  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  the  new  licensing  laws  reduced  the 
value  of  their  property — as  they  had  reason  to  fear — it  was  perfectly  certain  that 
they  would  have  an  irrefutable  argument  to  u.se  in  having  their  assessments 
reduced.  And  if,  as  he  believed,  the  assessments  were  reduced — as  they  must  be 
reduced — it  would  be  another  case  of  receipts  that  now  went  to  local  county 
authorities  being  taken  away  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.” — Surrey  Advertiser, 
June  4,  1910. 

The  result  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Farrer  has  been  realized.  A  test 
ease,  decided  in  a  Divisional  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  has  made 
it  certain  that  licensed  premises  can  apply  to  have  their  assessrnents 
reduced  on  account  of  the  new  Licence  Duties.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  this  case  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal : — 

“  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Farwell  and  Kennedy  to-day 
dismissed  the  appeal  of  the  Borough  of  Shoreditch  Assessment  Committee  from 
an  order  made  by  a  Divisional  Court,  calling  upon  them  to  appoint  a  person  to 
make  a  provisional  valuation  list  showing  the  gross  and  rateable  value  of  the 
Crown  and  Shuttle  ’  public-house,  High  Street,  Shoreditch. 

“  The  case,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  test  case,  raises  an  important  question 
under  the  Finance  Act  of  1910  in  reference  to  the  increased  rating  of  public-houses. 
It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  licensee  of  the  house  that  the  value  had  been 
reduced  within  the  meaning  of  Section  47  of  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
1869.  It  appeared  that  the  ‘  Crowm  and  Shuttle  ’  is  rated  at  the  present  time 
at  £260  gross,  and  the  old  Licence  Duty  was  £35.  By  the  Finance  Act,  1910, 
the  Licence  Duty  w’as  raised  to  half  the  gross  annual  value,  and  w’ould,  therefore, 
amount  in  this  case  to  £130,  an  increase  of  £95.  This  new  duty  came  into  opera- 
tion  on  July  1,  but  when  the  case  was  before  the  Divisional  CJourt  last  month 
it  was  suggested  that  it  had  then  already  affected  the  value  of  all  licen^  houses, 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  alteration  alleged.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  licensee,  on 
May  11  requisitioned  for  a  pro^dsional  list  to  be  made  under  Section  47  of  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  and  the  overseers  refusing  the  application, 
the  matter  came  before  the  Assessment  Ck)mmittee,  w’^ho  found  as  a  fact  that  no 
alteration  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Morgan  then  commenced  the  present  proceedings. 
The  Divisional  Court  held  that  the  increase  of  the  Licence  Duty  under  the  Finance 
Act,  1910,  from  £35  to  £130  was  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  public-house  within  Section  47  of  the  Act  of  1869,  so  as  to  entitle  the  licensee 
to  call  upon  the  Assessment  Committee  to  appoint  a  person  to  make  a  provisional 
list  under  the  section  containing  the  gross  and  rateable  value  of  the  public-house 
as  reduced. 

“  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  the  appeal  raised 
important  and  difficult  questions  under  the  Finance  Act,  1910,  which  affected 
all  public-houses  in  the  metropolis.  In  his  opinion  the  increase  in  the  Licence  Duty 
from  £35  to  £130  must  have  affected  the  value  of  the  licensed  premises.  It  might 
well  be  that  the  whole  sum  will  not  ultimately  fall  upon  the  publican,  but  it 
must  at  first  wholly  fall  upon  him.  Having  dealt  with  all  the  contentions  raised 
by  the  appellants,  his  lordship  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Committee  in  not  appointing  a  valuer  involved  a  mi.stake  in  law\  He  thought 
that  the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  w^as  right,  and  that  the  appeal  must  bo 
dismis-seil  with  costs. 

“  Lord  Justice  Farwell  said  he  w^as  also  of  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the 
Divisional  Court  was  right,  and  that  the  mandamus  should  issue.  He  thought 
that  the  applicant  had  made  out  a  prima  facie  case  for  the  Assessment  CJomraittee 
to  hear  and  determine.  There  was  no  question  of  altering  the  list,  but  only  the 
question  of  whether  since  the  rating  year,  by  reason  of  the  passing  of  the  Finance 
Act,  1910,  theie  had  been  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  premises  showing  a 
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vrima  lade  case  for  the  reassessment  of  the  premises.  The  question  wliethcr  Uw 
Lence  Duty  was  ‘  sufficient  cause  '  within  Section  47  of  the  Act  of  1869 
was  a  question  of  law.  His  lordship  was  of  opinion  that  there  had  been  a  r^uc- 
tion  in  value  within  Section  47.  The  question  to  be  so  red  was  what  a  hypotheti- 
cal  tenant  would  be  willing  to  give  for  the  premiss  after  the  increase  of  Ijcence 
Dutv  effected  by  the  Act  of  1910.  One  of  the  chief  elenients  in  the  value  of  a 
pub^-house  was  the  licence,  and  in  estimating  the  profits  the  pi^e  to  be  paid 
for  the  licence  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  fact  that 
the  Licence  Duty  was  raised  from  £35  to  £130  was  a  material  circumstance.  _ 

“  Lord  Justice  Kennedy  also  delivered  a  judgment  dismissing  the  apjieal.  — 
Glol>e,  July  28,  1910. 

The  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  assessments  in  London  will 
mean  an  addition  to  the  rate.s  of  an  amount  varying  in  different 

boroughs,  probably  up  to  3d.  in  the  pound.  ,  ,  n  ^  i 

But  the  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  will  be  anected, 
because  with  regard  to  licensed  premises,  the  water  rate  is  levied  on 
the  annual  value,  which  is  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  new  Licence 
Duties. 

The  effect  of  the  “  Crow  n  and  Shuttle  case  w  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  The  Times  of  August  6,  1910  : 

“The  South  London  Press  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ‘  Crown  and 
Shuttle*  case,  the  aggregate  assessment  of  licensed  houses  in  the  Borough  of 
Cambei^^eU  has  been  reduced  by  £15,000  in  the  provisional  valuation  hst 
just  completed.  As  a  result,  the  next  half-year’s  demand  uixin  the  ratepayer 
will,  it  is  feared,  show  an  increase  of  3d.  in  the  pound.  By  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  the  Assessment  Committee  have  been  able  to  raise  the  assessment 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  premises  by  £11,000.  This  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  value  does  not  take  effect  until  the  Lady-day  quarter,  and  even  then  the 
extra  burden  on  the  ordinary  ratepayer  will  be  a  Id.  in  the  pound.  Assuming 
that  similar  reductions  take  place  in  the  other  South  London  Boroughs, 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  in  Lambeth  of  1  ^d.,  in  Bermondsey  of  l^d.,  and 
Southwark  IJd.” 

With  regard  to  the  provinces,  a  case  of  probable  heavy  increase 
in  the  rates  is  that  of  Harrogate. 

The  Mayor,  speaking  at  Slaithwaite  on  August  6,  1910,  is  reported 
in  The  Times  of  August  8,  1910,  as  having  said,  in  reference  to  the 
increased  Licence  Duties,  that  : — 

“  from  estimates  shown  to  him  the  decrease  of  rateable  value  owing  to  the  extra 
duties  in  Harrogate  would  mean  that  next  year  the  rates  would  be  increased  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound.” 


11.  THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

In  discussing  the  justification  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  referring 
the  Budget  of  1909  to  the  people,  there  are  three  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  : — 

(a)  The  Legal  Right. 

(b)  The  Constitutional  Duty. 

(c)  Justification  by  Events. 

I.  THE  LEGAL  RIGHT. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Conference  upon  the  Constitutional 
question  the  right  of  veto  over  ordinary  legislation,  although  objected 
to  in  certain  quarters,  w'as  generally  admitted.  With  regard  to  legis¬ 
lation  involving  matters  of  finance  the  question  is  not  so  simj^le. 
It  is  usually  stated  that  tlie  House  of  lx)rds  has  no  powder  to  amend, 
but  only  to  reject,  w^hat  may  be  called,  shortly,  Money  Bills.  The 
Badicals  admit  the  legal  right  to  reject  Money  Bills,  but  deny  that 
the  legal  right  can  be  constitutionally  exercised.  It  is  worth  while 
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to  examine  the  various  utterances  on  this  point  of  the  rejection  of  Money 
Bills. 

The  late  Lord  Herschell  (Liberal  Lord  Chancellor)  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  July  26,  1804,  said  : — 

**  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  be  doubted  that  this  House  could  reject  a  Money 

Bill.  .  ,  .  As  to  the  abstract  right  to  reject  the  Bill  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.” 

—  Official  Reporiy  col.  985. 

The  late  Lord  Spencer  (late  Liberal  Leader  in  the  House  of  Lords), 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  29,  1904,  said  : — 

“  We  all  know  that  we  in  this  House  cannot  amend  a  Money  Bill,  but  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  discuss  it,  and  a  full  right  to  throw  it  out  if  we  so  will.” 
— Official  Reporty  col.  5. 

The  late  Lord  Ripon  (late  Liberal  Leader  in  the  House  of  Lords), 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  15,  1906,  said  : — 

“  After  all,  your  lordships  cannot  alter  the  Bill,  and  as  you  are  not  going 
to  object  to  it,  which  you  could  constitutionally  do,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  vepr 
much  difference  upon  which  stage  of  the  Bill  the  discussion  is  taken.” — Official 
Reporty  col.  1,252. 

Lord  Loreburn  (Radical  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment),  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  25,  1908,  said  : — 

“  If  a  Money  Bill  is  brought  forward  this  House  has  always  the  power  to 
throw  it  out.  It  is  the  question  of  amending  Money  Bills  that  is  a  question  of 
privilege,  but  as  to  the  question  of  throwing  out  money  Bills  your  lordships 
have  the  most  ample  powers.” — Official  Reporty  col.  1382. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  moving  his  resolution  condemning  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  2,  1909, 
said  ; — 

“  No  one  will  deny  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  technical  right  to  reject 
a  Finance  Bill  or  any  other  Bill.” — Official  Reporty  c^l.  552. 

Then  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  28,  1910, 
referred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  quoted  a  striking  passage  from  Lord 
IMorley,  which  carries  the  matter  a  step  further.  Lord  Lansdowne 
said  : — 

“  .  .  .  If  there  is  any  one  document  to  which  both  sides  may  not  un¬ 

reasonably  appeal,  that  document  is  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Resolution— passed  in  1860  at  the  time  when  there  was  the  con- 
troversy  in  regard  to  the  Paper  Duties.  That  Resolution  affirmed  three  pro¬ 
positions — in  the  first  place,  that  Money  Bills  had  in  fact  from  rime  to  time 
been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  right  of  rejwt- 
ing  such  Bills  was  one  which  the  House  of  Commons  regarded  with  p^uliar  jea¬ 
lousy,  and  that,  I  must  say,  seems  to  be  an  entirely  reasonable  feeling ; 
thirdly,  that  the  undue  exercise  of  that  right  was  to  be  deprecated— m  other 
words,  it  should  be  used  with  very  great  caution  and  circumspwrion. 
propositions  to  which  I  believe  many  noble  lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House 

would  be  ready  to  subscribe.  ,  o  ^  r 

“  Let  me  remind  the  House  again  that  the  noble  Viscount,  the  S^retary  of 
State  for  India,*  in  the  debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Finance  BiU  of  last 
year,  said  : — 

“‘The  bare  legal  right  (to  reject  the  Budget)  has  not  been  denied 

Some,  no  doubt,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  quarrel  with  them,  would 
argue  that  the  bare  legal  right  may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  appropriately 
transformed  into  a  moral  duty.’ 

“  Wo  naturally  cheered  that  sentimonL  The  noble  Viscount  went  on  to 

^  <  Yes,  but  can  I  imagine  a  state  of  things — I  can  imagine  it  with  diffi¬ 

culty — which  would  justify  the  transformation  of  a  legal  right  into  aspects 
of  moral  duty  by  reason  of  the  wild-cat  proposals  of  a  demented  House  of 

Commons.’  in 

“  That  passage,  which  I  think  is  a  locus  clnssici^  in  this  controversy,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  right  of  this  House  has  lapsed  ;  an _ e 

*  Lord  Morley,  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  ou  November  29,  1909.— Reporty  cola.  1140-1. 
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only  question  which  remains  is  a  question  of  degree — whether  on  this  particular 
occasion  this  House  was  or  was  not  justified  in  putting  that  right  into  oi>eration. 
I  dwell  upon  this  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  thing  to  charge  us  with  the 
injudicious  use  of  a  right  which  we  possess,  and  quite  another  thing  to  charge 
us  with  the  usurpation  of  a  right  which  does  not  belong  to  us.  .  .  — Official 
Report,  cols.  783-4. 

From  this  it  appears  that  high  Liberal  and  Radical  authority 
has  admitted  both  the  legal  and  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House- 
of  Lords  to  reject  a  Money  Bill.  Of  course,  ith  regard  to  the  Budget 
of  1909,  the  House  of  Lords  referred  it  to  the  people.  This  reference 
to  the  people  may,  indeed,  be  not  different  in  its  practical  effect  from 
simple  rejection  ;  but,  on  the  best  theor^'^  of  democracy,  it  involves 
an  important  admission  of  principle,  hy  recognizing  explicitly  the  will 
of  the  people.  However,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  points  out,  the  whole 
point  lies  in  the  question — When  does  the  legal  right  become  the 
constitutional  duty  ? 


II.  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  DUTY. 

The  question  when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords,, 
e.vercising  its  legal — and  constitutional — right,  to  refer  legislation, 
involving  matters  of  finance,  to  the  people  depends  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  ca^e  of  the  Budget  of  1909,  these^ 
were  so  peculiar  as  to  differentiate  it  from  its  predecessors,  and  therefore 
to  justify  the  reference  to  the  country.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
main  features  of  the  Budget  are  four  : — 

(1)  The  Budget  as  a  whole  was  a  measure  of  an  entirely  novel 
character. 

That  the  Budget  was  novel  in  character  was  admitted  by  the 
Government.  Nay,  more,  the  fact  was  repeatedly  emphasized  by  them 
as  one  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  they  claimed  that  it  should 
be  supported.  Mr.  Asquith  said  at  Southport  on  July  2,  1909  : — 

“  I  do  not  quarrel  \^ith  those  who  say  that  this  is  a  very  unusual  Budget.’* — 

Southport  Guardian,  July  3,  1909. 

Mr.  Llo3'^d  George  himself  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
October  22,  1909,  that  the  Budget  contained  : — 

A  larger  number  of  new  and  novel  methods  of  raising  taxation  than  have 

been  incorporated  in  any  single  Bill  within  the  last  forty-eight  or  fifty  years.** — 

Official  Report,  col.  098. 

ilr.  Ure  declared  in  Bathgate,  on  November  6,  1909,  that  the 
Budget  was — 

,  remarkable  one  .  ,  ,  and  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.*’ — 

Linlithgowshire  Gazette,  November  12,  1909. 

(2)  The  Budget  discriminated  between  persons  of  equal  ability 
to  pay,  introducing  the  novel  principle  of  taxation,  according  to  the 
origin  of  a  man’s  possessions. 

"  explained  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  Leicester  on  September  4, 

I  *7uy  I 


•  •  *  '^ere  is  another  significance  of  the  highest  importance  which 

attaches  to  the  Budget.  I  mean  the  new  attitude  of  the  State  towards  wealth. 
Formerly  the  only  question  of  the  tax-gatherer  was—*  How  much  have  you  got  ?  * 
e  ask  tliat  question  still,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling,  recognized  as  just  by  all 
parties,  that  ^e  rate  of  taxation  should  be  greater  for  large  incomes  than  for 
small.  As  to  how  much  greater,  parties  are  no  doubt  in  dispute.  But  now  a  new 
question  arisen  We  do  not  only  ask  to-day  ‘  How  much  have  you  got?  " 

V  "  •  That  is  the  new  question  which  has 

loinri  wluch  is  vibrating  in  penetrating  repetition  through  the 

.  Gentlemen,  a  tremendous  question  never  previously  in  this  country  asked 
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80  plainly  ;  a  new  idea,  pregnant,  formidable,  full  of  life,  that  taxation  should  not 
only  have  regard  to  the  volume  of  wealth,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  origin.  .  .  — Times,  September  6,  1909. 

(3)  The  Budget  was  not  purely  a  financial  maasure. 

(1)  Liquor  Taxes. 

In  the  first  plaee,  by  the  new  Liquor  Taxes,  the  Budget  laid  unneces¬ 
sarily  harsh  and  penal  taxation  upon  a  legitimate  trade,  in  revenge  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908.  The  object  of  the  taxation 
was  not  exclusively  or  even  primarily  to  raise  revenue,  but  to  cripple 
the  industry. 

This  is  shown,  first  of  all,  by  the  figures  for  the  Spirit  Duties.  In 
Return  No.  128  of  1910,  on  p.  2,  note  (a)  is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  actual  yield  of  the  Spirit  Duties  in  1909-10  (after  allowing  for  amounts 
uncoUected  on  March  31,  1910)  was  £18,168,000,  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
yield  on  the  old  basis  of  taxation  of  £19,455,000,  or  £1,287,000  less.  The  increased 
duties  have  thus  proved  actually  less  productive  than  the  former  rates,** 

But  from  the  Financial  Statement  (1909-10),  No.  121  of  1909,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  estimated  (p.  7)  an  additional  amount  of 
revenue  from  the  new  Spirit  Duties  (Customs  and  Excise)  to  the  extent 
of  £1,600,000.  The  actual  receipts,  therefore,  fell  short  of  his  original 
estimate  by  no  less  than  £2,887,000  It  is  true  that  in  a  Return 
(No.  297  of  1009),  dated  October  22,  1909,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  after 
some  experience  of  diminishing  receipts,  reduced  his  estimate  of  the 
yield  by  £800,000.  Even  that,  however,  leaves  the  deficiency"  at 
£2,087,000  This  is  the  tangible  result. 

But,  further,  the  fact  that  ministers  actually  contemplated  this 
result,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  new  Licence  Duties,  is 
proved  by  their  ovn  utterances. 

Mr.  M‘Kenna,  speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  Manchester  Reform 
Club  on  December  4,  1908,  said  : — 

“  Certainly,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  in  the  case  of  the  Licens¬ 
ing  Bill,  it  is  open  to  us  now,  through  the  means  of  taxation,  not  only  to  raise  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  indirectly,  by  the  vexy  act  of  raising  money  from  the 
taxation  of  licences,  to  effect  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Bill — the  r^uction  of 
superfluous  licensed  premises.” — Manchester  Guardian,  December  5,  1908. 

Mr.  Ure  at  Coatbridge  on  October  30,  1908,  tvas  even  more 
explicit  : — 

“  Speaking,  not  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  but  as  the  member  for 
Linlithgowshire,  he  said  he  was  jack  easy  whether  that  other  place  rejected  the 
Bill  or  not,  for  he  hoped  and  believed  his  right  hon.  friends,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  have  the  resolution  and  courage,  since 
they  had  the  people  of  the  country  at  their  back,  if  their  Bill  was  thrown  out  or 
mangled  or  mutilated  beyond  the  hope  of  parental  recognition,  to  lay  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trade  not  a  small  paltry  fee,  but  a  swingeing  licensing  duty,  which 
would  enable  the  country,  not  fourteen  years  hence,  but  within  the  present  financial 
year,  to  recover  what  was  its  own  property. — Coatbridge  Leader,  October  31,  1908. 

Similarly  Mr.  Churchill,  speaking  in  Hyde  Park  on  July  25, 
1008,  said 

“  Let  them  remember  that  Budgets  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  if  the  licensing  trade  refused  the  just  and  considerate  provisions 
of  this  great  temperance  measure  they  would  surely  find  that  they  had  Icsapt 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.** — Daily  News,  July  27,  1908. 

This  spirit  of  revenge  continued  to  be  a  dominant  motive  of  the 
Government  and  its  supporters.  When  the  Budget  itself  was  intro¬ 
duced,  it  was  obviously  more  prudent  for  them  to  conceal  their  purpose, 
but  at  times  it  was  revealed  in  the  utterances  of  their  more  ardent 
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or  indiscreet  supporters.  Thus  ^Ir.  Hemmerde,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  27,  1910,  said  : — 

“  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  licence-holder  under  the  legislation  now 
proposed  by  the  Government,  I  think  the  licensed  trade  will  have  learned  a  pretty 
rude  lesson  for  what  they  chose  deliberately  to  do  a  few  years  ago.” — Official 
Report y  col.  491. 

However,  the  effect  that  the  new  Licence  Duties  would  have  was 
even  admitted  by  ]\Jinisters.  Tn  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  25, 
1910,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  said  : — 

“  I  do  not  deny,  I  never  have  denied  that  the  effect  of  the  new  Licence  Duty 
might  be  to  close  a  certain  number  of  houses.” — Official  Report,  col.  82. 

(2)  lAind  Taxes, 

As  regards  land,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  objects  of  the  Budget 
were  not  merely  financial. 

The  heavy  and  penal  taxation  upon  owners  of  landed  property 
served  two  purposes,  that  of  a  weapon  of  offence  in  an  attack  upon  a 
class,  supposed  to  consist  largely  of  the  political  opponents  of  Radical¬ 
ism,  and  also  of  an  instrument  of  experiment  in  carrying  out  the 
socialistic  ideas  of  Henry  George.  The  tirade  against  “  landlordism 
is  familiar  enough  ;  but  the  Socialism,  which  lies  behind  the  Land 
Taxes,  is  not  always  so  fully  revealed.  Yet  evidence  is  'not  wanting 
on  this  point.  The  following  quotations  clearly  indicate  the  ulterior 
objects  of  those  who  support  the  Land  Taxes  as  the  “  thin  edge  of  the 
w^ge."'" 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  frank  admission  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  in  London  on  March  23,  1910  : — 

“  .  .  ,  You  have  got  in  this  country  2,500  landlords — I  do  not  mean  dukes 

and  barons — who  own  two -thirds  of  the  soil.  How  many  people  are  there  in  this 
hall  ?  Well,  fewer  people  than  there  are  in  this  hall  to-night  own  two-thirds 
of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  What  is  still  worse,  by  virtue  of  their  ownership  they 
possess  and  exercise  complete  sw'ay  and  power  over  the  livelihood  of  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children.  That  is  a  very  serious  fact.  (A  voice,  ‘  Tax  them  Olit 
of  existence.’)  Well,  I  have  made  a  start.  .  .  — The  Times,  March  24, 1910. 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  31,  1910, 
followed  suit  : — 

“  .  .  .  No  doubt  a  tax  like  the  Land  Tax  has  other  objects  besides  the 

mere  provision  of  revenue.”— TAe  Times,  April  1,  1910. 

Mr.  Hemmerde  (R.)  was  the  spokesman  of  the  ‘‘  Land  Group 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  27,  1910: — 

.  They  were  in  favour  of  a  tax  on  land  values  to  cover  all  land, 
agrarian  and  urban,  but  would  not  make  the  effect  cumulative,  but  as  a  substitute 
for  the  rates  w'hich  now  fell  with  unfair  incidence  on  agricultural  enterprise.  .  . 

When  the  Government  had  obtained  universal  valuation  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them  putting  the  education  rate,  the  main  roads  rate,  and  the  poor  relief 
rate  as  an  Imperial  tax  on  the  improvement  value  of  land.  .  .  .  They  valued 
the  Budget  for  its  promise  for  the  future.  .  .  Times,  April  28,  1910. 

And  then  there  comes  the  Socialist  echo  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
very  words.  Mr.  Barnes,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  Burton  on  April  24,  1910,  said  : — 

.  .  .  .  He  would  not  object  to  taxing  the  landlords  out  of  existence 

altogether,  and  would  help  by  every  step  in  his  power.”— Burton  Daily  Mail, 
April  25,  1910.  r  p  ^ 

In  a  message  to  the  Land  Nationalization  Society's  annual  meeting 
held  in  London  on  April  18,  1910,  Dr.  A.  Russell  Wallace,  the  founder 
of  the  society,  wrote  :  — 

,.  When  the  Lor^  Veto  is  abolished  the  road  will  be  opened  to  land  nation¬ 
alization.  .  .  Daily  News  (R.),  April  19,  1910. 
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It  will,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  the  Budget  contained  pro¬ 
posals,  of  which  the  object  was  clearly  and  designedly  not  financial. 
But  if  so,  it  is  right  to  recall  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  16,  1861.  He  said  : 

“  Cases  might  arise  in  which,  from  the  illegitimate  incorporation  ot  elements 
not  financial  Into  financial  measures,  it  might  be  wise  and  just  [for  the 
Lords]  to  fall  back  on  an  assertion  of  the  whole  breadth  of  their  privileges,” 
— Official  Report y  col.  2131. 

Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he 
spoke,  contemplated,  not  merely  the  rejection  of  a  financial  measure 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  even  its  amendment.  These  were  his 
words  on  the  above  occasion  : — 

“  It  is  said  on  all  hands  that  the  House  of  Lords  do  not  claim  the  power  of 
amendment.  That  is  commonly  stated,  but  is  not  literally  true.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  never  given  this  up — and  I  must  say  I  tWnk  they  are  perfectly  right 
in  declining  to  record  against  themselves  this  limitation  of  their  privileges. 

I  believe  I  am  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  the  House  of  Lords  have 
never  abandoned,  by  any  corporate  act  of  their  o^m,  that  which  can  bring  them 
the  right  of  making  amendments  in  a  financial  measure.” — Official  Report 
col.  2131. 

(4)  The  Budget  created  insecurity  and  impaired  credit.  Two 

proofs  may  be  given  ;  first,  the  fall  in  Consols  A%hile  foreign  securities 
were  rising  ;  and  secondly,  the  circumstances  of  a  recent  issue  of 
Exchequer  Bonds. 

As  regards  Consols,  the  figures  in  the  subjoined  table,  wMch 
appeared  in  a  letter  from  Sir  f'.  G.  Banbury,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  The  Times 
of  April  27,  1910,  speak  for  themselves.  The  first  column  shows  the 
prices  of  stocks  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  April,  1908,  and  the  second  column  shows  the  prices  on 
April  23,  1910 


Consols 

. .  87i  . 

81 

French  Rentes 

96 

97i 

German 

. .  80i  . 

82i 

Japan,  4  per  cent. 

80i  . 

.  96^ 

Russian,  1906  . .  • 

9U  . 

.  105 1 

Italian 

..102 

.  103| 

As  regards  Exchequer  Bonds,  the  case  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  25,  1910  : — 

I  believe  what  happened  on  the  recent  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds 
is  without  parallel  in  our  history,  that  the  Government  should  have  had  to  close 
the  list  early,  not  because  applications  were  so  numerous  *bat  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  overwhelmed,  but  because  they  were  so  few,  and  those  which  had 
been  made  were  being  withdrawn,  and  if  the  lists  were  kept  o^n  for  ‘b®  ordinary 
time  the  Government  loan  would  not  have  been  covered.  —OfficuU  Keport,  cols. 
46  and  47. 

The  above  are  the  four  chief  considerations  wliich  made  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  House  of  Lords,  in  pursuance  of  its  constitutional 
duty,  to  refer  the  Budget  of  1909  back  to  the  people.  The  position 
was  summed  up  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  ..  pri  -  , 
1910,  as  follows  : — 

“  I  remain  of  opinion  that  this  House  would  have  b^n  profoundly  unworthy 
of  its  position  as  a  Second  Chamber  had  it  token  any  other  "f 

dealing  with  measures  of  this  kind  is  a  right  indispensable  to  any  Second  Chamber 
in  any  civilized  community.” — Official  Reporty  col.  783. 
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III.  JUSTIFICATION  BY  EVENTS. 

Important  as  it  is  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  House  of  Lords  took  action,  it  is  equally  important  to  look 
at  the  result.  That  result  affords  a  justification  as  convincing  as 
were  the  arguments  which  led  them  to  take  action.  Despite  all  the 
expedients  which  the  Radicals  adopted,  despite  all  the  misstatements 
to  which  they  had  recourse,  the  election  belied  their  hopes.  When 
the  election  was  over,  and  Parliament  had  reassembled,  they  delayed 
for  tw^o  months  before  the  Budget  was  introduced.  The  interval  was 
spent  in  intrigues  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  Budget  when  there  was 
not  a  real  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  it,  and  in 
stultihdng  the  public  administration  so  as  to  produce  financial  dis¬ 
order,  should  their  intrigues  prove  unsuccessful  and  the  Government 
meet  with  defeat. 

(1)  The  result  of  the  General  Election  was  that  the  Government 
lost  100  seats,  and  its  position  was  seriously  weakened.  Ministers 
and  others  admitted  that  their  expectations  were  not  realized,  and  that 
the  opinion  of  the  country  was  against  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  22, 
1910,  said  : — 

.  .  When  the  results  of  the  last  General  Election  became  gradually 

apparent  it  was  received  with  mingled  feelings  by  all  parties.  .  .  .  We  ex¬ 

perienced  a  process  not  unlike  the  pulling  out  of  teeth  day  by  day  with  every 
circumstance  of  pain.” — Official  Report,  col.  137. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  si)eaking  to  the  Citv  Liberal  Club  on  March  14, 
1910,  said 

Remember  the  result  of  the  last  election  has  not  been  very  conclusive  as 
regards  future  issues.  A\e  began  this  Session  with  a  majority  of  something  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  in  the  6rst  critical  division.  You  cannot  expect  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  has  begun  in  that  way  to  settle  finally  the  great  constitutional  question 
which  we  have  before  us,” — The  Times,  March  15,  1910. 

Mr.  Asquith,  at  Oxford  on  March  18,  1910,  said  : — 

In  its  general  asp^t  the  election  has  found  all  parties  in  the  State  without 
exception  confronted  with  an  unforeseen,  perhaps  an  unforeseeable  situation. 
It  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  my  colleagues  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  wholly  altered  circumstances  it  was  our  duty  to  continue  to  carry 
on  the  King’s  Government.”— Oa:/or<f  Chronicle,  March  25,  1910. 

With  regard  to  the  Budget  the  speeches  both  of  Ministers  and 
others  were  no  less  pronounced. 

Mr.  Haldane,  in  North  Berwick  on  March  25,  1910,  said 

‘ .  .  Was  there  a  majority  for  the  Budget  ?  He  would  be  a  bold  man  to 
say  he  was  ce^in  either  for  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  proposition. 

Ine  people  had  pronounced  very  definitely  on  certain  things,  and  less  definitely 
on  others.  .  .  — Dundee  Advertiser,  March  2fi,  1910. 

iVIr.  P,  Snowden,  M.P.  (Socialist),  wrote  in  The  Christian  Common- 
wexilth  of  March  9,  1910  : — 

Government’s  position  on  the  Budget  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  no  USe 
shuUing  one  s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  House 
of  ^mmons  in  favour  of  the  Budget.  A  majority  of  the  members  from  Great 
ntain  support  the  Budget,  but  the  Irish  members  will  not  vote  for  it  except 
on  conditions.  The  independent  Irish  Nationalists  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  .  . 

Lord  Brassey  (R.),  in  London  on  March  15,  1910,  said  : — 

j/‘*  *  ^  The  country  generally  had  disapproved  ol  the  Budget  .  . 

— Morning  Post,  March  6,  1910. 

(2)  During  this  period  of  indecision  the  Government  spent  their 
time  m  trymg  to  manufacture  financial  chaos." 
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As  I^rd  Lansdowne  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  28, 

1910 

“  You  had  in  fact  threatened  us  with  chaos,  and,  without  being  too  un¬ 
charitable,  I  suggest  you  set  yourselves  to  work  to  produce  chaos.** — Official 
Reporit  col.  785. 

And,  as  he  pointed  out  further,  the  Government  rejected  the 
obvious  and  ready  means  of  avoiding  it  : 

(a)  on  the  “  frivolous  "  ground  that  it  was  beneath  their 

dignity  to  co-operate  with  the  Opposition  for  the  national  welfare  ; 

(b)  the  “  unworthy  belief  ''  that  they  could  not  tell  what 

the  Lords  might  do  next. 

(3)  When  at  length  the  Budget  was  passed,  the  majority  in  its 
favour  had  dropped  from  230  in  the  Parliament  of  1909  to  93  in  that 
of  1910.  Even  so  this  majority  was  only  obtained  by  the  help  of  the 
official  Nationalist  Party  led  by  Mr.  Redmond.  The  Nationalists, 
both  individually  and  as  a  party,  openly  objected  to  the  Budget  on 
its  merits,  and  accepted  it  only  v  hen  Mr.  Asquith,  after  a  long  period 
of  hesitation,  gave  a  clear  pl^ge  to  overturn  the  Constitution,  and 
satisfied  Mr.  Redmond  that  the  way  was  open  to  Home  Rule. 

Such  a  record  is  at  once  a  contrast  to  and  a  justification  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  As  was  said  by  Lord  Lansdovme  on 
April  28,  1910 

“  As  to  this  Bill,  w’e  remain  convinced  that  we  were  acting  within  our  right 
and  acting  in  accordance  with  our  duty  when  we  asked  that  it  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  constituencies,  and,  if  proof  is  wanted  that  we  were  acting  within  our 
right  and  according  to  our  duty,  I  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarkable  trans¬ 
actions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  to  the  House.  We,  at  any  rate, 
have  passed  through  the  interesting  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  with  clear  con¬ 
sciences  and  clean  hands.” — Official  Report,  col.  691. 

Such,  then,  is  the  justification,  ample  enough,  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  referring  the  Budget  to  the  country.  But  it  is  argued, 
as  for  example,  by  the  notorious  Mr.  Ure,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
utterly  falsified  themselves  by  passing  the  Budget  in  1910  upon  its 
second  presentation.  Quite  the  contrary^  is  the  case.  They  referred 
the  Budget  to  the  country.  It  then  again  passed  the  Commons  as 
elected  on  that  issue,  and  the  Lords  were  in  duty  bound  to  pass  it. 
They  asked  their  question,  and  they  received  the  answer.  It  was'*^no 
part  of  their  business  to  inquire  how  the  majority  was  made  up  which 
passed  it.  The  responsibility  for  that  lies  primarily  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  ultimately  with  the  people,  who  must  be  presumed  to  have 
counted  the  cost. 

Therefore,  when  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April 
28,  1910,  announced  the  intention  of  the  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill,  his 
words  only  completed  the  justification  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
action  which  they  took.  He  said  : — 

**  Last  year  we  withheld  our  concurrence  from  this  Bill  solely  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  a  reference  of  it  to  the  constituencies,  and  now  that  the  constituencies, 
through  the  mouths  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
expressed  themselves  favourably  to  the  Bill,  we  are,  I  conceive,  as  honourable 
men,  bound  by  the  pledges  we  have  given  in  and  out  of  this  House  to  acquiesce 
in  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  all  its  stages  to-night. — Official  Report^  col.  780. 
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B.— OTHER  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE. 

I.  BAD  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  DELAY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  INCOME  TAX. 

The  Radical  Goveniment  rendered  themselves  liable  to  consider¬ 
able  criticism  on  account  of  the  method  adopted  in  the  collection  of 
certain  taxes  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  financial  year  1909-10. 
For  reasons  which  need  not  be  detailed,  the  Tea  Duty,  tlie  Income 
Tax  and  (under  the  1909-10  Budget)  the  additional  duties  on  spirits 
and  on  tobacco  are  on  a  temporary  footing  and  depend  for  their  validity 
on  the  Finance  Act  of  the  current  year.  But,  until  the  Finance  Bill 
becomes  law  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  revenue  by 
clearance  in  that  interval,  to  collect  these  duties  under  a  temporary 
authority,  which  is  pro\’ided  by  the  passage  of  Resolutions  in  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means.  This  authority  has  been  accepted  without 
question  in  practice,  though  its  legal  force  has  never  been  tested. 
The  usual  administrative  course  was  followed  in  1909  up  to  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  Finance  Bill  to  the  country  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

THE  SITUATION. 

But  after  the  dissolution  the  authoritative  character  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  expired  with  the  Parliament  which  created  them.  In  these 
circumstances  two  courses  lay  before  the  Government : 

(1)  To  act  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  (or  custom),  and 

let  the  taxes  remain  uncollected  until  the  authority  was 
renewed. 

(2)  To  allow  the  collection  of  the  taxes  to  continue,  ^Wth  or 

without  some  improvised  authority. 

The  latter  course  would  safeguard  (a)  the  Revenue,  by  preventing 
loss  from  delay  in  collection,  (6)  the  interests  of  the  trading  community, 
by  avoiding  disturbance  of  the  normal  course  of  business.  Xot  only 
would  the  Government  have  received  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the 
Opposition,  in  what  was  a  subordinate  matter  of  administration,  but, 
since  the  controversy  concerned  questions  of  principle  and  not  of 
practice,  their  dignity,  of  which  they  proved  so  strangely  sensitive, 
need  not  have  suffered  in  the  smallest  degree.  This  was  the  wise  and 
patriotic  course  to  pursue. 

The  former  course  was  theoretically  the  logical  one.  But  it 
sacrificed  the  spirit  of  good  government  to  the  letter  of  administrative 
forms.  And,  moreover,  it  involved  considerable  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 
However,  it  apparently  possessed  the  inestimable  advantage,  from 
the  Radical  point  of  view,  of  enabling  the  Government  to  cast  the 
odium  of  any  resultant  chaos  upon  their  political  opponents. 

WHAT  HAPPENED. 

They  therefore  adopted  this  course  with  regard  to  the  Income 
Tax,  the  collection  of  which  depended  on  their  initiative.  With  regard 
to  the  Tea  Duty  and  the  additional  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco, 
the  Government  did  indeed  refrain  from  hindering  their  regular  collec¬ 
tion,  the  machinery  for  which  is  always  at  work.  But  it  was  mainly 
the  puVjlic  spirit  of  the  traders  which  led  them  to  give  vouchers  for  or 
to  deposit  the  “  consumption  duties ''  on  tea  and  (additional)  on  spirits 
and  tobacco,  with  the  result  that  on  April  19,  1910,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
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on  re-introducing  his  Budget  estimated  that  there  still  remained  to  be 
collected,  on  spirits,  tea  and  tobacco,  £304, (XK) — £1,000 — and  £106,000 
respectively,  a  total  of  £411,000,  which,  compared  with  the  total  yield 
under  these  heads  of  some  £39,500,000,  represents  a  proportion  of  only 
just  over  1  per  cent  !  On  the  same  date,  however,  he  estimated  that  on 
Income  Tax  and  Land  Tax  there  were  arrears  of  no  less  than 
£25,395,000  !  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government,  with 
whom  the  initiative  in  this  case  rested,  had  neglected  their  duty  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  design.  The  Budget  was  to  have  been  “  rammed 
through. But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  Government  neither  introduced 
their  Budget,  nor  a  short  Bill  to  legalize  the  collection  of  Income  Tax,, 
nor,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  Resolution  in  Committee  of  Wa3^s  and  Means. 
Maladministration  such  as  this  has  inevitably  resulted  in  evil  con¬ 
sequences,  both  immediate  and  ulterior. 

The  immediate  consequences  were 

(1)  The  permanent  loss  of  a  proportion  of  the  monej^  not  collected. 

On  April  19,  1910,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  estimated  tho 
permanent  loss  on  Income  Tax  at  £350,000. 

(2)  The  necessity  of  meeting  the  deficit  by  temporary  borrowing. 

Three  disadvantages  attach  to  this  : — 

(i)  Continued  borrowing  by  Treasury  Bills  graduall}’’  raised 

the  general  rate  of  interest  against  the  Government, 

(ii)  The  loss  in  interest  on  the  uncollected  monies  amounted 

to  another  £350,000. 

(iii)  The  Government  borrowed  and  paid  interest  on  what 

was  substantially  its  own  mone}^  For  some  Income 
Tax  is  deducted  at  the  source  by  banks,  etc.  To  the 
Collector  of  Inland  Revenue  this  was  duly  paid,  or 
else  a  certificate  was  sent  sa^'ing  that  it  was  available 
on  request.  But  the  Government  actually  placed 
what  they  did  receive  to  a  suspense  account  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  then  borrowed  at  interest 
from  the  Bank  itself  and  other  bodies  similarly 
holding  potential  revenue  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  muddle  has  produced  ulterior  consequences  r 

(1)  Two  demands  for  Income  Tax  come  close  together. 

(2)  The  permanent  losses  will  fall  proportionately  on  the  rest 

of  the  community. 

(3)  The  deferred  payment  of  Income  Tax  comes  inconveniently, 

■when  money  is  otherwise  wanted,  e.jjr.,  for  moving  the- 
American  grain  crop,  with  the  result  that  interest  on  bank 
overdraft  is  heavier,  and  it  is  harder  to  raise  new  capital 
on  favourable  terms. 

The  Government,  in  defence  of  their  action  contended  : 

(1)  That  they  tried  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Exchequer 

and  of  the  coirwiiunity,  e.g.,  by  collecting  the  ‘  consumption 
duties.” 

(2)  That  they  had  been  only  too  anxious  to  facilitate  even  a 

voluntary  pavment  of  Income  Tax,  Land  Tax  and  House 
Duty. 
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These  contentions  do  not  bear  examination,  for  the  Government 

(1)  could  not  avoid  the  continuous  collection  of  the  “  consumption 

duties,*’  once  begun,  o^\ing  to  the  action  of  the  traders 
concerned  ; 

(2)  did  not  facilitate  the  voluntary  payment  of  Income  Tax. 
Tlie  latter  point  is  somewhat  technical. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  INCOME  TAX. 


The  bulk  of  the  Income  Tax  is  collected  from  individual  tax¬ 
payers  by  demand  notes  presented  by  the  Local  Commissioners  of 
Income  Tax.  These,  in  theory,  are  independent  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department ;  but,  in  practice,  the  Chancellor 
exercises  considerable  control.  For  instance  : 

(i)  In  many  cases  the  Inland  Revenue  itself  collects  part  of  the 
tax. 

(ii)  In  others  the  collector  is  an  Inland  Revenue  official,  who  at 
the  same  time  sits  as  assessor  to  the  Local  Commissioners. 

(iii)  So,  too,  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  similarly  appointed,  sits  in 

consultation  with  the  Commissioners. 

(iv)  The  Inland  Revenue  frequently  sends  circulars  to  the  Com¬ 

missioners,  which  are,  in  theory,  advisory,  but,  in  practice, 
mandatory. 

This  equivocal  position  enabled  the  Chancellor  to  interfere  or 
not  as  it  suited  him.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Income  Tax,  numerous 
Local  Commissioners  proposed  to  collect  Income  Tax  in  the  usual 
Chancellor  interfered  without  scruple  to  prevent  this, 
llie  follo^^ing  circular  was  sent  out  by  his  instructions  : — 


‘  Sir, 


‘  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House,  London,  W.C., 

“  December  4,  1909. 


“  Income  Tax  and  Inhabited  House  Duty,  1909-10. 

I  am  dir^t^  by  the  Board  of  Ini  nd  Revenue  to  state  for  the  information 
of  your  Commissioners  that,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Lords  Com- 
Majesty  s  Treasury,  they  suggest  that  progress  should  be  made 
Appels  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  the  collector’s 
irp^'nf  for  signature,  but  they  should  not  be  signed  or 

collectors  duplicates  and  warrants  have  already  been 
record  their  opinion  that  it  is  advisable 

that  they  should  be  recalled  forthwith. 

“1  am.  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  S.  CHAPMAN, 

Secretary.” 

Thereupon  some  of  the  Commissioners,  solicitous  for  the  public 
®  the  reasonable  suggestion  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
that  the  demand  notes  should  be  issued  as  usual,  but  \t  ith  a  slip  attached 
payment  v-oluntary  and  not  by  way  of  demand.  Tho 
scruples.  He  took  no  action  and  did  not 

tn  a  f  iiaaf  of  voluntary  payment.  In  his  words  in  answer 

to  a  question  m  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  18,  1910  : 

They  became  careful  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  interferinir  with  or  riia- 
coun  onanemg  exercise  of  the  discretion  ^-estfl  by  lawin  thot  C^.®m^tonem“ 

to  interfero^^^  h  the  Land  Tax,  it  did  suit  his  purpose 

f  ^  his  Semples  and  stopped  the  collection  which, 

SSSof  tboT  f’  proceeded,  irrespective 

bility  • _  following  circular  reveals  his  responsi- 
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“  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House,  I^ndon,  W.C., 

“  December  4,  1909. 

Sir, 

“  Land  Tax,  1909-10 — Collector's  Duplicates  and  Warrants. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
circular  of  this  date  on  the  subject  of  the  Income  Tax  and  Inhabited  House  Duty 
Assessments,  etc.,  and  to  point  out  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  collectors  of 
Income  Tax  are,  with  few  exceptions,  also  collectors  of  Income  Tax  and  Inhabited 
House  Duty,  and  that  the  Land  Tax  is  included  with  Income  Tax  and  Inhabited 
House  Duty  in  the  same  Demand  Note,  inconvenience  might  arise  if  the  collection 
of  Land  Tax  alone  were  proceeded  with. 

“  In  these  circumstances,  the  Board  direct  me  to  suggest  that  the  collector’s 
duplicates  and  warrants  should  not  at  present  be  signed  or  issued,  and  that  in 
cases  where  they  have  already  been  issued,  they  should  be  recalled  forthwith. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  S.  CHAPMAN, 

“  Secretary.” 

This  was  justified  on  the  ground  that,  as  Income  Tax  was  not  to  be 
•collected,  therefore  Land  Tax,  although  a  statutory  Tax,  should  remain 
uncollected,  since  both  were  collected  by  the  same  machinery,  and  it 
was  not  worth  while  collecting  Land  Tax  alone.  But  would  it  not 
have  been  infinitely  better  to  keep  the  law  and  collect  both  taxes  than 
to  break  the  law  in  order  that  one  of  them,  for  political  purposes,  might 
fall  into  ari’ear  ? 


RESOLUTIONS  IN  COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

There  is  one  further  point.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Government 
refused  to  introduce,  in  lieu  of  the  Budget  or  a  Special  Bill,  at  least  a 
Resolution  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  authorizing  the  collection 
of  Income  Tax.  Three  grounds  were  given  for  their  refusal 

(1)  That  it  was  incompatible  •with  their  dignity  to  do  so. 

(2)  That  thev  had  no  guarantee,  after  the  action  of  the  House  of 

Lords' on  the  Budget,  as  to  what  might  happen  to  a  Bill 
founded  on  the  Resolution. 

(3)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  possible,  owing  to  the 

practice  followed  since  1861,  to  introduce  a  Resolution 
separately. 

Xow  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  being  a  negligible  quantity, 
may  be  Ignored,  while  the  second  plea  is  too  disingenuous  and  un¬ 
worthy,”  as  Lord  Lansdowne  said,  to  bear  examination. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  third  contention,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  not 
only  are  the  Resolutions  in  W’ays  and  Means  habitually  introduced  ®Tid 
discussed  separately,  but  there  are  several  instances  of  individua 
Resolutions  being  introduced  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the  usua 
series,  taken  early  in  the  year.  The  present  Government  in  August, 
11)0!),  more  than  three  months  after  the  introduction  of  the  Budge  , 
themselves  introduced  the  Resolutions  authorizing  the  collection  of  the 
Mineral  Rights  Duty  and  tlie  payment  of  half  the  proceeds  of  the  new 
Land  Taxes  to  municipal  authorities.  Two  other  precedents 
recalled  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  /, 


“  In  consequence  of  a  debate  which  took  place.  I  tWnk.in  . 

subsequent  Bill,  originating  in  Committee  of  t\ays  and  i  leans  JL '  , 

Commons,  wa^passed  ;  and  in  1900,  in  order  to  raise  money  nee  , 

a  similar  proceeding  took  place.” — Official  Report,  col.  uL. 

These  instances  occurred,  it  is  true,  in  special  circumstances.  But 
it  is  precisely  that  fact  which  constitutes  them  precedents  oi  lo 
suggested  Resolution  authorizing  the  collection  of  Income  Tax. 
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II.  THE  BUDGET  OF  1910-11. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  (1910-11). 

RETURN  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons, 
dated  June  30,  1910  ; — for 

COPY  “  of  Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  as  laid  before 
The  House  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  opening 
the  Budget.'" 


Treasury  Chambers, 
June  30,  1910. 


C.  HOBHOUSE. 


Table  I.  showing  how  the  Amount  issued  from  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  Expendi¬ 
ture  in  1909-10  compares  with  the  Rstimated  Exi>enditure. 


1909-10. 


Total 

Expenditure 
providad 
for  in  the 
Budget. 

j  .Additional 
!  Expenditure 
for  which 
Supplementary 
j  Estimates  were 
presented. 

:  Total 

Estimated 
Expenditure. 

i  Amount 
issued  to 
meet  Total 
:  Expenditure. 

I.  Consolidated  Fund 

Services. 
1.  National  Debt  Services : 
Interest  and  Management 
Repayment  of  Capital  . .  \ 
Total  National  Debt  Ser-* 
vices 

£ 

18,120,000 

6,880,000 

£ 

£ 

18,120,000 

6,880,000 

£ 

18,226,000 

3,532,000 

25,000,000 

— 

25,000,000 

1  21,758,000 

2.  Other  Consolidated  Fund 

Services. . 

3.  Payments  to  Local  Taxa¬ 

tion  Accounts,  etc. 

Total  Consolidated  Fund 
Services . . 

1,670,000 

10,083,000 

— 

1,670,000 

10,083,000 

1,654,000 

9,445,000 

36,753,000 

— 

36,753,000 

32,857,000 

II.  Supply  Services. 

1.  Army  (including  Ordnance 

Factories) 

2.  Navy  . 

3.  Civil  Services 

4.  Customs  fnd  Excise  and 

Inland  Revenue 

5.  Post  Office  Services 

27,435,000 
35,143,000  , 
40,370,000  j 

3,423,000  i 
18,978,000  ; 

689,000 

380,000 

27,435,000 

35,832,000 

40,750,000 

3,423,000 

18,978,000 

27,236,000 

35,807,000 

40,010,000 

3,342,000 

18,693,000 

Total  Supply  Services  . . 

125,349,000  i 

1,069,000 

126,418,000  j 

125,088,000 

GRAND  TOTAL 

162,102,000 

1,069,000 

163,171,000 

157,945,000 

In  order  to  show  the  entire  expenditure  for  which  the  State  was  responsible  in 
1909-10,  there  has  to  be  added  the  expenditure  chargeable  to  Capital  Account  as  givea 
in  the  following  statement : — 


I.  Expenditure  chargeable  against  Revenue,  as  in  above  table . . 
II.  Expenditure  chargeable  against  Capital,  viz.  ; —  £ 

Telegraph  Acts,  1892  to  1907  .  950,000 

Milit  ry  Works  Act,  1897  to  1903  . .  . .  100,000 

Public  Buildings  Expenses  Act,  1903  . .  . .  200,000 

Public  Offices  Site  (Dublin)  Ac^  1903  . .  30,00fl 


157,945,000 


1,280,000 


Total 


159,225,000 
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Table  II.  showing  how  the  Revenue  in  1909-10  compares  with  the  Budget 
Estimate  and  with  the  Revenue  of  the  previous  year,  1908-9. 


1 

Receipts  in 
1908-9. 

Budget 
Estimate  for 
1909-10. 

j  Beoeipts, 

„  .  ^  -  more  (-f)  or 

Hess  (-)  than 
1909-10  1  Budget 

Estimate. 

£ 

29,200,000 
33,650,000 
18,370,000 
7,770,000 
730,000 
1,900,000  ! 
33,930,000  1 

i 

Customs 

Excise 

Estate,  etc..  Duties 

Stamps 

Land  Tax 

House  Duty  . . 

Property  and  Income  Tax . . 
Land  Value  Duties  . . 

£ 

30,740,000 

36,110,000 

21,450,000 

8,2.50,000 

700,000 

1,950,000 

37,400,000 

500,000 

£ 

30,348,000 

31,032.0<K) 

21,766,000 

8,079,000 

150,000 

560,000 

13,295,000 

£ 

—  392,000 
--  5,078,000 
-f  316,000 

—  171,000 

—  550,000 

—  1,390,000 
—24,105,000 

—  500,000 

- 1 

125,550,000 

1  Total  Receipts  from  | 
Taxes  ..  ..£ 

137,100,000 

105,230,000 

-31,870,000 

17,770,000 

3,020,000 

1,510,000 

530,000 

1,171,000 

2,027,000 

Postal  Service  . .  . . 

j  Telegraph  Service  . . 

;  Telephone  Service  . . 

1  Crown  Lands 

i  Receipts  from  Suez  Canal 
Shares  and  Sundry  Loans 

1  Miscellaneous 

1 

!  17,750.000 

3,000,000 
1,650,000 
530,000 

'  1,166,000 
1,394,000 

18,220,000 
3,090,000 
1,720,000  1 
480,000  1 

1,269,000  I 
1,688,000  1 

+  470,000 

-h  90,000 

1  4-  70,000 

—  50,000 

!  4-  103,000 
j  4-  294,000 

26,028,000 

j  Total  Receipts  from 

1  Non-Tax  Revenue  . . 

1 

j  25,490,000 

26,467,000 

+  977,000 

151,578,000 

TOTALS  ..£ 

162,590,000 

131,697,000 

-30,893,000 

Table  III.  giving  the  Exchequer  B^ilance  Sheet  of  1909-10. 


Receipts. 

Payments. 

Exchequer  Balance  on  March 

£ 

£ 

31,  1909  . 

6,350,000 

Revenue 

131,697,000  j 

Expenditure 

157,945,000 

Repayments  in  excess  of  ad¬ 

230,000 

vances 

Old  Sinking  Fund  (Suiqdus 

Temporary  borrowings  on 
the  credit  of  Ways  and 
Means 

21,000,000 

Revenue),  1907-8 

Applied  under  Section  9 
of  the  Finance  Act,  1908 

1,000 

Deficiency  Advance  paid  off 

out  of  Old  Sinking  Fund 
(Surplus  Revenue),  1907-8 

1,500,000 

Exchequer  Balance  on  March 

2,831,000 

.  1,  1910 . 

£160, 777, (XK) 


£160.777,000 
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Table  IV.  showing  how  the  Estimated  Expenditure  to  bo  provided  for  in  1910-11 
compares  with  the  corresponding  Estimated  Exi>enditure  a  year  ago. 


Service. 

1909-10. 

1 

1 

1910-11.  1 

Elstimate  for 
1910-11 
more  (-f-)  or 
less  (— )  than 
1909-10. 

I. — Consolidated  Fund  Services. 

National  Debt  Services  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(a)  Inside  the  Fixed  Debt  Charge  : — 
Interest  and  Management 

18,120,000 

17,954,000  I 

_ 

166,000 

Repayment  of  Capital 

6,880,000 

6.546.000  : 

— 

334,000 

25,000,000  i 

♦24,500,000 

— 

500,000 

(b)  Outside  the  Fixed  Debt  Charge : — 
Expenses  under  the  War  Loan 

54,000 

54,000 

(Redemption)  Act,  1910 

— 

Total  National  Debt  Ser- 

VICES  . 

25,000,000 

24,554,000 

— 

446,000 

Development  and  Road  Improvement 

1,160,000 

560,000 

Funds  t- • 

600,000 

+ 

Payments  to  Local  Taxation  Accounts, 

etc.J 

9,483,000 

9,585,000 

-f 

102,000 

Other  Consolidated  F und  Services 

1,670,000 

1,646,000 

J 

— 

24,000 

Total  Consolidated  Fund  Services  . . 

36,753,000 

36,945,000  i 

-f 

192,000 

n. — Supply  Services. 

1.  Army  (including  Ordnance  Factories). . 

27,435,000 

27,760.000 

4- 

325,000 

2.  Navy 

35,143,000 

40,604,000 

4- 

5,461,000 

3.  Civil  Services  (Miscellaneous) §. . 

40,370,000 

42,686,000 

4- 

2,316,000 

4.  Customs  and  Excise,  and  Inland 
Revenue  Departments  : — 

3,423,000 

2,554,000  f 

Original  Estimates 

4- 

611,000 

Supplementary  Estimate 

— 

480,000) 

5.  Post  Office  Services 

18,978,000 

19,828,000 

4- 

850,000 

Total  Supply  Services  . . 

125,349,000 

■  134,912,000 

4-  9,563,000 

Total 

162,102,000 

'  171,857,000 

4- 

9,755,000 

Grants  chargeable  against  Revenue  for 

1909-10  to  be  paid  in  1910-11 

Development  and  Road  Improvement 

Funds  (£580,000)  and  Land  Value 

825,000 

Duties  Grant  (£245,000)  . . 

— 

— 

Realized  deficit  of  1909- 10 

— 

26,248,000 

Aggregate  Expenditure  (including  deficit 
of  1909-10)  chargeable  against  Revenue 

198,930,000 

_ 

1910-11  . 

|]  Estimated  Expenditure  chargeable 
against  Capital 

1,795,000 

1 

1  1,335,000 

— 

460,000 

•  The  permanent  reduction  of  the  Fixed  Debt  Cliarge  to  £24,500,000  wa«  approved  by  the  Houae 
of  CommoiiB  upon  the  Finance  Bill,  IDOO.  Statutory  effect,  liowever,  «till  reinaina  to  be  given  to  this 
proposal,  the  clau.se  relating  to  the  Fixed  Debt  Charge  ttaving  been  omitted  from  the  Bill  as  introduced 
tliia  8es.sion  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treasury  (Temporary  Borrowing)  Act,  1910,  which,  so  far 
as  the  financial  vear  1909-10  was  concerned,  rendered  it  unnecessary. 

t  In  addition  to  £200,000  in  1909-10  and  £400,000  in  1910-11  Included  under  Civil  Supply  Services, 
i  Including  Land  Value  Duties  Grant. 


1909-10. 

£ 

S  Public  Education  . .  17,418,000 
Old  Age  Pensions  . .  8,750,000 

Other  Civil  Services. .  14,202, (XK) 


1910-11. 

£ 

17,975,000 

9,220,000 

15,491,000 


1909-10. 

£ 

Telegraph  Acts  ,,  ..  1,300,000 

Military  Work.s  Acts  . .  250,000 

Public  Buildings  Expenses 

Act  .  200,000 

Public  Office  Site  (Dublin) 

Act  .  45,000 


1910-11, 

£ 

900,000 

300,000 

90,000 

45,000 


£40,370,000  £42,686,000 


;  £1,795,000  £1,335,000 
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Table  V.  giving  FINAL  BALANCE  SHEET,  1910-11,  as  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 

OF  THE  Exchequer. 


ESTIMATED  REVENUE,  lftlO-11. 


£ 

Customs  ..  ..  ..  ..  32,095,000 

Excise .  34,270,000 

Estate,  etc.  Duties  . .  . .  . .  25,650,000 

Stamps  . .  . .  . .  . .  9,600,000 

Land  Tax .  700,000 

House  Duty  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,990,000 

Property  and  Income  Tax  . .  . .  37,550,000 

Land  Value  Duties  . .  . .  . .  600,000 


Total  Receipts  from  Taxes  £142,455.000 


18,800,000  I 

3,100,000  I 

1,900,000  I 

430,000  I 

Receipts  from  Suez  Canal  Shares  ; 

and  Sundry  Loans  . .  . .  1,160,000  | 

Miscellaneous  . .  . .  . .  1.850,000  ! 

Total  Receipts  from  Nom-  ! 

Tax  Revenue  . .  . .  £27,290,000 


Postal  Service 
Telegraph  Service  . . 
Telephone  Service  . . 
CrowTi  Lands . . 


ARRF.ARS  OP  1909-10. 

£ 

..  146,000 


Customs  . . 

Excise 

Estate,  etc.,  Duties 

J^nd  Tax  and  House 
Duty  . . 

Income  Tax 

Land  Value  Duties 


..  2,640,000 
..  1,380,000 

..  1,940,000 
.,23,450,000 
.  .  490,000 


Total  Arrears  of  Revenue  . .  £30,046,000 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE.  1910-11. 


I. — Consolidated  Fund  Services. 

National  Debt  Services  :  £ 

(a)  Inside  the  Fixed  Debt  Charge  : 

Interest  and  .Management..  17,954,000 
Repayment  of  Capital  . .  6,546,000 


24  500  OOO 

ib)  Outside  the  Fixed  Debt  Charge  : 

Expenses  under  the  War 
I/mn  (Redemption)  Act, 

1910  .  54,000 


Total  National  Debt  Services . .  24,554,000 

Development  and  Road  Improve¬ 
ment  Funds  . .  . .  . .  1,160,000 

Payments  to  Local  Tax  a-  £ 

tion  Accounts,  etc.,  as 

in  Table  IV .  9,585,000 

Add— 

Difference  between  pro¬ 
posed  fixed  Grant  and 
estimated  proceeds  of 
Local  Taxation  (Cus¬ 
toms  and  Excise)  Duties  319.CK)0 


9,904,000 

Deduct — 

Land  Value  Duties  Grant 

(suspended)  . .  . .  .300,000 

- -  9,604,000 

Other  Consolidated  Fund  Services..  1,646,000 


Total  Consoudated  Fund 

Services  . .  . .  . .  £30,964,000 

II.  Supply  Services.  —— 

Army  (including  Ordnance  Fac- 

tories^  . .  . .  . .  - .  27,760,000 

Navy  .  40,604,000 

CMvil  Services  as  in  Table  £ 

IV . 42,686,000 

Add— 

Old  Age  Pensions  (net)  450.000 

-  43,136,000 

Customs  and  Excise,  and  Inland 

Revenue  Departments  ..  ..  4,034,000 

Post  Office  Services  ..  ..  19,828,000 

Total  Supply  Services  .  ,£135,362,000 


Arrears  of  1909-10.  £ 

£ 

Dev'elopment  and  Rt>ad 

Improvement  Funds  . .  580,000 

Local  Taxation 
Accounts,  etc. 

(Land  Value 
Duties  Grant)  £ 
as  in  Table  IV.  245,000 
Add- 

Difference  be¬ 
tween  propose! 
flxetl  Grant 
and  actual  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  Local 
Taxation  (Cus¬ 
toms  and  Ex¬ 
cise)  Duties..  323,000 


1 

1 

573,000 

Deduct — 

I^nd  Value 

Duties  Grant 
(susivonded)  ..  245,000 

£ 

328,000 

Total  Arrears  of  Expenditure 

908,000 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  .. 
Deficit,  1909-10  . 

,£173,234,000 
.  26,248,000 

BALANCE  . . 

, , 

£199,482,000 

309,000 

TOTAL  REVENUE  ..  £199,701,000 

TOTAL 

.. 

.£199,791,000 

Borrowings  to  meet  Expenditure 

chargeable  against  Capital  ..  £l,335,00i» 

Expenditure  chargeable 

against 

..  £1,335,000 

Treasury  Chambers,  >  C.  IIOBHOUSE. 

June ‘30,  1910.  > 
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The  above  is  the  Official  Financial  Statement  for  the  year  1910-11, 
usually  circulated  the  day  after  the  Budget  Speech,  though  in  this  case 
it  was  not  available  even  at  the  House  of  Commons  until  four  days 
afterwards.  The  statement  is  unusually  complicated.  As  a  rule 
the  figures  in  the  Balance  Sheet  for  any  given  year  apply  only  to 
income  received  and  expenditure  incurred  within  that  year.  But  in 
the  present  instance  the  case  is  different.  For  reasons  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section  large  arrears  of  income,  which  belong  properly 
to  the  preceding  financial  year,  are  now  being  collected  and  are  there¬ 
fore  brought  into  the  Budget  for  the  present  year  (1910*11).  For 
the  same  reason  the  Budget  for  the  present  year  contains,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  accoimt,  deferred  payments  and  a  large  deficit  from  1909-10. 
For  an  accurate  understanding,  therefore,  of  the  present  vote  of  national 
income  and  expenditure,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Budget :  (A)  income  and  expenditure  properly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  previous  year  1909-10:  (B)  and  (C)  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  current  year.  This  distinction  is  drawm  in  the  following 
analysis  : — 


EXPLANATION  OF  OFFICIAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  V.,— THE  FINAL  BALANCE  SHEET,  1910-11 

(as  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — 

Return  No.  206  of  1910.) 

A.  In  respect  of  1909-10. 

£  £  £ 

Arrears  of  revenue  (which  will  be 

recovered)  . .  . .  . .  30,046,000 

Deficit  and  Ari^rs  of  expenditure  : — 

Realized  deficit  . .  . .  . .  26,248,000 

Deferred  payments  : — 

Development  and  Road 

Funds  . .  . .  . .  580,000 

(a)  Grant  in  respect  of  short¬ 
age  in  **  Whisky  Money  ” . .  328,000 

-  908,000 

-  27,156,000 


(6)  Surplus  in  respect  of  1909-10  2,890,000 


(а)  Mr,  Lloyd  George  proposes  to  take  for  the  Exchequer  the  “  Whisky 
Money  ”  duties  for  1909-10,  and  to  make  a  fixed  grant  in  place  thereof  to  the 
local  authorities  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  the  “  Whisky  Money  ”  in  1908-9.  This 
would  involve  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer  of  £328,000.  Towards  this  sum  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  impounds  the  share  of  Land  Values  Duties  for  1909-10  reserved  for  alloca¬ 
tion  to  local  authorities  by  the  Finance  Act,  1909-10,  which  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  £245,000,  and  makes  up  the  sum  by  £83,000  from  the  Exchequer. 

(б)  See  note  (c)  to  (C). 
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B.  Revtnue  proper  to  1910-11. 


£  £ 


Customs  . . 

Excise 

Estate  Duty 

Stamps  . . 

Land  Tax  and  House  Duty  . . 

Property  and  Income  Tax 

Land  Values  Duties 

32,095,000 

34,270,000 

25,650,000 

9,600,000 

2,690,000 

37,550,000 

600,000 

Total  Tax  Revenue  . . 

Postal,  Telegraph  and  Telephone 

Crown  Lands 

Suez  Canal  and  Sundry 

Miscellaneous 

23,800,000 

480,000 

1,160,000 

1,850,000 

142,455,000 

Total  Non-Tax  Revenue 

27,290,000 

Total  Revenue  Proper  to  1910-11  .. 
Surplus  in  respect  of  1909-10  (see  A) 
Total  estimated  revenue  to  meet  estimated 
expenditure  proper  to  1910-11  .. 

169,745,000 

2,890,000 

172,635,000 

Mineral  Rights  Duties  . . 

Undeveloped  Land  Duty 

Reversion  Duty 

Increment  Value  Duty 

350,000 

140,000 

90,000 

20,000 

£600,000 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURE  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR 

1910-11. 

The  totals  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  applicable  to  1910-11 
may  therefore  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : — 


C.  Balance  Sheet  of  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Applicable  to  1910-11. 


(a)  Expenditure  proper  to  1910-11 
Revenue  proper  to  1910-11 

Deficit  . , 

(h)  Surplus  in  respect  of  1909-10  (see  .4) 
Estimated  surplus  available 


171,857,000 

169,745,000 


2.112,000 

2,890,000 


778,000 


ADDITIONAL  PROPOSED  EXPENDITURE. 


c)  In  respect  of  shortage  of  “Whisky  Money 

in  1910-11 . .  *•  I  ,:  *• 

In  respect  of  removal  of  pauper  disquaUtica- 

Estimated  surplus  on  accounts  closing  March 
31,  1911 . 


469,000 

309,000 


(a)  See  Financial  Stalcmcnt.  Table  IV.  n.b.  the  difference  ^twe^i 
^  the  total  estimated  expenditure  1910- 1 1  as  given  m  Table  V.,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  two  sums  are  not  included  which  appear  m  the 
latter,  namely  : — 

(1)  Sum  payable  to  local  authorities  (in  addition  to 

grant  of  half  Land  Value  Duties)  .•  •• 

(2)  Cost  of  removal  of  pauper  disqualification  (for  one 

quarter)  . .  •  •  •  •  ^ 


£ 

19,000 

450,000 
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<6)  Tliis  would  have  been  £2,973,000  but  for  the  subsequent  appropriation  of 
£83,000  to  make  good  the  shortage  in  “  Whisky  Money  in  1909-10. 
See  Note  (a)  to  ( .4),  Of  this  surplus  £2,900,000  w'as  obtained  by  the 
further  suspension  of  repayment  of  debt  under  the  Temporary  Borrowings 
Act,  1910.  Had  this  surplus  of  £2,973,000  been  a  realized  surplus  on 
March  31,  1910,  the  whole  of  it  would  have  gone  to  the  Old  Sinking  Fwid 
for  the  repayment  of  Debt,  and  would  not  have  been  available  for  balancing 
the  1910-11  accounts,  or  towards  making  good  the  1909-10  shortage  in  the 
“  MTiisky  Money.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claims  that,  had  the  1909-10  Budget  passed 
in  the  ordinary  course,  there  would  have  been  £3,350,000  additional 
revenue  available  for  1910-11,  viz.  :  Income  Tax,  £2,000,000  ;  Super  Tax 
£1,000,000  ;  Stamps,  £150,000  ;  Land  V’alues  Duties,  £200,000. 

(c)  See  Note  (a)  to  (A).  In  1910-11,  owing  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  receipt 
from  the  duties,  there  will  be  £319,000  to  be  made  good.  The  local 
authorities’  share  of  the  Land  Value  Duties  will  supply  £300,000  of  this, 
leaving  £19,000  to  come  from  the  Exchequer. 

TOTAL  OF  EXPENDITURE  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  COMPARISON. 

The  total  of  £171,857,000,  however  large  as  it  is,  is  not  the  proper 
sum  for  comparison  ^dth  previous  years.  Previous  to  1908  the  Licence 
Duties,  now  transferred  to  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  were 
included  in  the  National  Balance  Sheet.  The  amount  by  which  the 
total  should  thus  be  increased  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  subjoined. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Sinking  Fund  has  also  been  reduced 
by  £3,500,000,  and  for  true  comparisons  to  be  made,  this  sum  should 
also  be  added. 


Real  Estimated  Expenditure,  1910-11,  for  Comparative  Purposes. 


Expenditure  proper  to  1910-11  .  171,857,000 

Additional  proposed  expenditxire  in  respect  of  1910-11  (see  C)  '469[oOO 


Add  in  respect  of  Licence  Duties  transferred  to  County  and 

County  Borough  Ck)uncils  under  Finance  Act,  1908  . .  1,650,000  (a) 

Total  estimated  expenditure,  1910-11,  for  comparative  pur-  _ ' 

.  173,976,000 

Note. — Decrease  in  Permanent  Debt  Charge  . .  . .  . .  3,500,000 


(fl)  As  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  change  for  a  normal 
year,  see  “  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom.” 


The  Financial  Statement  and  the  analysis  of  the  Balance  Sheet 
^11  their  own  story  of  the  largest  Budget  ever  presented  to  the  British 
Parliament.  It  is  usual  and  proper  that  the  Finance  Bill,  based  upon 
the  Resolutions  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  should  have  received 
its  detailed  examination  by  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  find 
have  been  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  The  Budget  of  1909,  in 
circumstances  which  are  notorious,  did  not  become  law  until  April  29, 

early  days  of  the  next  financial  year, 
ihe  Budget  of  1910,  partly  owing  no  doubt  to  the  previous  financial 
^bauch,  only  passed  through  its  preliminary  discussion  before  the 
House  adjourned  early  in  August.  But  the  postponement  of  its  con- 
Bid^ation  in  detail  was  mainly  due  to  compliance  by  the  Government 
■with  a  request  from  Mr.  Redmond,  to  which  further  reference  will  be 
made. 

In  the  circumstances,  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Budget  is  not 
possible.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  1910-11 
Hudget  makes  no  change  in  the  taxes  imposed  ;  as  Mr.  Asquith  pointed 
out  m  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  6,  1910  : _ 
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“  This  Budget  ♦  .  .  is,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  unique  in  the 

experience  of  all  of  us  who  arc  now  living  in  that  it  makes  no  change,  either  by 
way  of  extension  or  by  way  of  reduction,  in  the  existing  taxation  of  the  country.’* 
— Official  Jieport,  col.  1666. 

But  the  debates  upon  the  Resolutions  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  yielded  some  material  for  notice,  which  will  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Particular  Points  about  the  Taxes. 

(2)  Radical  ^Methods  Illustrated. 

(3)  General  Considerations  on  the  Taxation. 


I.  PARTICULAR  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  TAXES. 

The  question  of  the  financial  “  chaos,"'  which  the  Radicals  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  manufacture,  has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  June  30,  1910, 
claimed  that,  within  three  months  of  the  close  of  the  financial  year, 
1909*  10,  he  had  collected,  of  the  arrears  of  revenue,  very  nearly  90  per 
cent.  The  arrears  on  Spirits,  Tobacco,  Tea,  Estate  Duties  and  Income 
Tax  had  been  collected  in  their  entirety,  and  those  on  Land  Tax  and 
Inhabited  House  Duty  very  nearly  so.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  for  collecting  the  Super  Tax  and  Land  Value  Duties  had  not 
been  set  up,  none  of  these  taxes  had  been  collected.  But  there  were  also 
large  arrears  uncollected  on  the  Licence  Duties.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  at  the  time  known  how  many  houses  would  successfully 
claim  “  hotel  terms,"  and  that,  therefore,  their  assessments  had  not  been 
made.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  4, 
1910,  that  he  had  estimated  the  same  figure  for  revenue  from  licences 
in  1910-11  as  in  1909-10,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  above 
fact  and  also  because  he  could  not  know  the  number  of  houses  ^vhich 
will  be  closed  "  (Official  Report,  col.  1354). 

With  regard  to  Spirits,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  to  admit  in  his  Budget 
Statement  on  June  30,  1910,  that,  compared  with  the  amoimt  which 
actually  reached  the  Exchequer, 

“  Our  estimate  was  wrong — wrong  by  millions.’ 

That  is  a  strange  confession  in  the  mouth  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  his  justification,  in  the  words  immediately  following, 
is  stranger  still : — 

“  And  the  only  thing  I  can  say  in  defence  is  that  I  was  nearer  the  mark  than 
anybody  else.” — Official  Report,  col.  1126. 

The  loss  he  attributed  to  three  causes  :  .  ,  w 

(i)  forestalment,  whicli  accounted,  according  to  his  calculation, 

for  £1,400,000; 

(ii)  depletion  of  reserves,  owing  to  licence -holders  living  on  tneir 

cellars ; 


(ill)  diminished  consumption. 

But  even  with  this  loss,  he  calculated  that  on  the  new  basis  the 
duty  had  brought  in  £500,000  more  than  the  old  duty  would  have  done, 
allowing  for  normal  decrease  of  consumption.  Thus  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
claimed  that  his  increased  Spirit  Duty  had  been  doubly  successful. 

“  Financially,  and  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  I  conader  it  a^n  unqualified 
success.” — Houee  of  Commons  Official  Report,  June  30,  1910,  col.  1130. 

This  “  success  ”  raises  a  question  which  will  be  discussed  later. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  anticipated  an 
increase  in  Spirit  Revenue  (Customs  and  Excise)  in  l.llt-  o  some 


£1,800,000. 
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The  effect  of  tlie  increased  duty  on  Tobacco  has  been  indicated 
above  (p.  13).  But  in  spite  of  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  estimated  for 
an  increased  consumption  of  1*5  per  cent,  on  the  last  year’s  actual 
consumption,  and  an  increased  revenue,  due  partly  to  this  increase  of 
consumption  and  partly  to  the  absence  of  forestalment,  of  £763,000. 
Income  Tax,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expected,  would  be  £2,000,000  in  arrear 
at  the  close  of  the  financial  year.  Pressed  for  a  reason,  he  argued,  first, 
that  the  normal  arrangements  for  collection  were  thrown  back  three 
months  or  so.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  Income  Tax 
is  collected  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  financial  year  (January, 
February,  and  March).  The  rest  is  automatically  collected  by  banks, 
etc.,  all  through  the  year.  And  he  claimed,  further,  that  arrears  of 
£2,000,000  would  not  compare  unfavourably  with  the  larger  arrears 
that  were  usual  in  previous  years.  But,  if  even  these  were  reduced, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  admitted,  largely  through  Mr.  Austen  Chamber¬ 
lain's  efforts,  from  some  £7,(M)0,000  to  just  under  £3,000,0(X)  before 
the  year  1909-10,  how  is  it  fair  to  ascribe  the  estimated  arrears  for 
1910-11  entirely  to  the  three  months  delay  in  clearing  up  the  arrears 
of  1909-10  ?  And  he  is  all  the  less  entitled  to  use  this  argument  in 
that  this  delay,  as  it  has  been  shown,  was  deliberately  and  wilfully 
incurred  by  the  Radical  Government.  Death  Duties  were  estimated 
to  produce  no  less  than  £4,200,000  more  than  the  original  estimate 
for  the  year  1909-10  and  £2,500,000  more  than  the  actual  receipts. 

II.  RADICAL  METHODS  ILLUSTRATED. 

I.  THE  BUDGET  STATEMENT. 

The  new  type  of  Minister  who  cares  more  for  the  popular  ear  than 
the  dignity  of  his  office  is  completely  embodied  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  The  two  Budget  Statements  he  has  made  were  mainly 
political  manifestoes,  in  which  figures  played  a  secondary  part.  As  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  pointed  out,  he  is  indifferent  to  figures — a  view 
which  has  been  somewhat  frankly  expressed  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
M.P.  The  1910-11  Statement  left  unsaid  that  which  should  have 
been  said  and  included  that  which  should  have  been  omitted.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  for  instance,  in  making  his  statement  did  not  mention 
at  what  rate  he  proposed  to  collect  any  tax  in  the  year  1910-11,  nor  at 
what  figure  he  proposed  to  fix  the  sinking  fund.  Again,  he  omitted 
to  explain  the  position  as  to  licences,  described  a])ove,  which  he  only 
stated  in  answer  to  a  direct  question  in  the  House  from  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain.  Moreover,  it  w^as  left  for  Mr.  Asquith  subsequently 
in  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  statement  to  make  some 
comparisons  with  former  years,  such  as  Chancellors  usually  give. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  out  of  his  w'ay 
to  challenge  comparison  of  the  merits  of  different  fiscal  systems  in  a 
needlessly  provocative  manner.  This,  moreover,  led  him  to  speak 
offensively  of  foreign  countries,  when  he  declared  on  June  30,  1910, 
that 

“  five  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  ,  .  .  were  labouring  in  tho 

trough  of  financial  distress,” 

and  that  other  countries  were 

“  lumbering  along  with  their  burdens  and  their  deficits  from  one  futile  financial 
expedient  to  another.” — House  of  Comirums  OUicud  Report^  cols.  1140, 1141. 

But  he  so  far  forgot  himself  that,  in  speaking  of  the  increase  of  £5,000,000 
in  the  Navy  Estimates,  he  created  the  impression  that  he  disapproved 
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of  the  expenditure  and  that  lie  wished  to  suggest  in  the  minds  of  the 
electorate  that  they  would  have  to  choose  between  a  strong  Navy 
and  Social  Reform.  This  was  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Philip  Snowden 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Debate  ( J uly  4)  : — 

“  I  rise  to  speak  as  representing  Socialism.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  issue 
raised  by  the  financial  proposals  now  before  this  Committee  is  .  .  .  whether 

the  available  resources  of  the  country  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  Navy  or  are  to  be  devoted  to  financing  schemes  of  social  reform.” 
—  Official  Report y  col.  1383. 

Both  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  from 
opposite  points  of  view  asked  Mr.  Lloyd  George  why,  having  spoken 
of  the  Navy  as  he  had  spoken,  he  continued  to  remain  a  member  of 
the  Government. 

Another  point,  concerning  the  date  of  the  Budget  Statement  may 
be  noticed  here.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claimed  with  some  satisfaction 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  late  in  the  Session  had  enabled 
him  to  test  the  working  of  the  new  taxes.  That  is  hardly  a  testimony 
to  the  financial  discernment  of  the  Chancellor,  if  he  has  to  wait  to  see 
what  the  taxes  are  producing  before  making  his  calculations  for  the 


year. 

Moreover,  the  late  introduction  and  the  postponement  of  the 
detailed  discussion  until  the  last  half  of  November  completely  destroys 
the  charge  made  in  1909  against  the  House  of  Lords  of  hanging  up  the 
financial  process  and  creating  “  chaos.”  Either  that  charge  was  false 
and  dishonest  or  the  Government,  on  their  own  showing,  are  themselves 
the  criminals.  But,  further,  what  the  House  of  Lords  might  not  do 
with  impunity,  the  Government  do  readily  to  humour  Mr.  Redmond, 
who  requested  that  the  Budget  should  be  considered  in  an  Autumn 
Session. 


II.  THE  TAXES. 


(i)  Mr.  Llojul  George  indicated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  30,  1910,  that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  start  invalidity 
and  unemployment  insurance  in  1911,  by 

“  a  scheme  on  a  contributory  basis  with  a  liberal  State  subsidy,  a  State  subady 
twice  as  liberal  as  that  given  by  Germany  for  the  same  purpose.” — Official 
Report,  col.  1140. 

He“went  out  of  his  wav  to  suggest  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
finance  it  in  1910,  if  the'  Budget  of  1909  had  not  been  delayed,  because 
he  estimated  that  he  tvould  have  received  additional  revenue  from 
Income  Tax,  Super  Tax,  Stamps  and  Land,  giving  him  a  surplus  of 
£1,238,000  (instead  of  one  of  £861,000),  which  he  believed  would  have 
financed  the  insurance  scheme  for  one  quarter. 

But,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  4, 
1910,  the  Government,  in  approaching  these  schemes  of  Social  Reform, 
had  considered  first  the  electioneering  value  and  only  second  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits.  If  they  had  valued  chiefly  the  reform  they  would  have 
introduced  invalidity  and  unemployment  insurance  before  Old  Age 
Pensions  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  latter  was  the  handiest  at  the  time 

of  a  certain  by-election.  ,  i  j  j  j 

(ii)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  prided  himself  on  the  way  he  had  reduced 
drunkenness  bv  the  taxation  of  spirits.  But,  even  assuming  that  he 
actually  received  £500,000  more  from  spirits  under  the  higher  duty 
than  ho  would  have  done  under  the  old,  w  hich  was  merely  his  estimate, 
was  it  as  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  asked,  worth  while  to  cause  such 
widespread  ruin  and  lo.ss,  not  only  to  the  individuals  directly  concerned. 
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but  also  indirecth^  to  the  farmers  who  grow  the  barley  for  the  distillers 
and  other  dependents  of  the  industry  of  distilling,  as  well  as  tlie  loss 
to  the  ratepayers  through  the  reduction  of  the  assessment  on  licensed 
premises. 

(iii)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  similarly  made  great  professions  of  relieving 
the  rates  by  the  removal  of  the  pauper  disqualification  for  Old  Age 
Pensions.  It  appears  now  that  the  pauper  disqualification  is  to  be 
removed  if  the  local  authorities  contribute  to  the  Pension  Fund  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  spent  on  the  paupers  !  And  the  relief 
to  the  rates  turns  out  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  will  not  have  to  bear 
an  additional  burden  in  this  respect. 

(Iv)  The  same  confidence  trick  has  been  played  with  regard  to  the 
moiety  of  the  Land  Taxes,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  also  promised 
as  an  additional  present  to  the  local  authorities  in  relief  of  rates. 
But  so  far  as  the  years  1909-10  and  1910-11  are  concerned  it  has  been 
applied  to  make  up  the  fixed  grant  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  decided 
to  paj^  to  the  local  authorities  in  lieu  of  the  “  whisky  money.’'  The 
latter,  owing  to  the  increased  duty,  was  reduced  in  amount,  seriously 
affecting  the  local  authorities  who  had,  as  directed  by  statute,  to 
apply  it  to  technical  instruction  in  England,  for  police  in  Scotland  and 
for  various  purposes  in  Ireland.  So  IVIr.  Lloyd  George  decided  to  pay 
to  the  local  authorities  a  grant  fixed  on  the  1908  basis.  But  he 
included  in  that  grant  the  local  authorities’  half  of  the  Land  Taxes — 
a  gift  already  theirs — leaving  (as  additional  cost  to  the  Exchequer) 
for  1909-10  a  sum  of  £83,000  and  for  1910-11  only  £19,000.  But 
where  does  the  relief  of  the  rates  come  in  ?  For  the  future  all  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  say  was  that  it  was  a  provisional  arrangement. 

(V)  One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  Government’s 
taxes  are  costly  to  collect,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  pointed  this  out 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  30,  1910  : — 

“  The  two  Revenue  Departments  have  gone  up  by  nearly  £1,000,000.  Why, 
you  could  have  collected  the  taxes  under  a  reformed  tariff  for  a  quarter  of  that 
sum.  For  what  is  this  £1,000,000,  or  to  be  exawjt  £900,000,  wanted  ?  To  employ, 
pay  and  pension  hordes  of  officials  the  Government  are  letting  loose  all  over  the 
country.  We  have  just  had  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  land  taxation,  amoimting 
to  £480, 000,*  and  practically  the  whole  of  it  is  required  for  salaries,  wages,  travel¬ 
ling  and  sustenance  allowances,  and  so  forth,  for  the  new  officials.” — Official 
Report,  col.  1150. 

All  that  the  Land  Taxes  are  estimated  to  bring  in  is  £490,000  for  1909- 
10  and  £600,000  for  1910-11.  But  this  does  not,  of  course,  include  the 
private  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  connection  with  the  Government 
valuation, 

III.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  TAXATION. 

I.  INCREASED  EXPENDITURE. 

This  is  dealt  with  later.  But  a  few  observations  may  be  made 
here  in  conneetion  with  a  discussion  of  the  1910-11  Budget.  There  is 
one  practice  illustrated  in  this  Budget  which  provoked  ad  verse  comment. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Government  incur  liabilities  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  financial  year.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  put  the  point 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  4,  1910  : — 

“  I  put  in  a  word  of  warning  against  this  practice  of  beginning  large  expendi¬ 
ture  just  at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  with  a  very  little  sum  at  the  moment,  when 
you  are  beginning  you  undertake  a  liability  of  enormous  amount  thereafter,  and 
that  really  without  any  security  that  when  the  time  comes  you  will  have  the 

♦  Supplementary  Estimate,  No.  105  of  1010. 
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money  to  meet  those  liabilities.  We  surely  had  a  lesson  with  Old  Age  Pensions 
of  the  rashness  of  starting  schemes  lightly  without  making  sufficient  provision  for 
their  cost,  and  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  not  merely  repeat  that  same  procedure,  beginning  his  removal  of  the 
pauper  disqualification  with  a  margin  of  £400,000  or  so,  but  should  do  io  without 
knowing  what  other  calls  are  going  to  be  made  upon  him  next  :^r,  and  knowing 
that  if  this  call  involves  him  in  the  least  possible  deficit  he  will  have  to  find  at 
least  a  further  £2,000,000  next  year.  And  not  content  with  that,  he  goes 
on  to  say  what  he  will  do  if  he  is  spared  to  grace  the  position  he  now  occupies  on 
January  1,  1912.** — Official  Re'portjCoX.  1359. 

The  last  sentence  refers  to  the  scheme  for  unemployment  and 
invalidity  insurance  already  mentioned. 

But  this  reckless  increase  of  expenditure  without  proper  pro\dsion 
for  meeting  it  delights  the  heart  of  a  Socialist  like  Mr.  Philip  Snowden, 
who  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  4,  1910: — 

“  I  am  not  an  economist  in  the  old  Radical  sense  of  the  term.  I  am  not 
appalled  by  the  total  figures  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  hop)e  to  live  to  see 
the  time  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  stand  at  that  table  and  propose 
a  Budget  of  £300,000,000  or  £400,000,000.”— Oy^tcio/  Report,  col.  1384. 


11.  TAXATION  (GENERALLY). 

(1)  Incidence  of  Taxation. 

The  Government  in  imposing  increased  taxation  has  justified 
itself  on  the  ground  that  it  was  placing  burdens  on  all  shoulders — 
increased  direct  taxation  was  placed  on  the  well-to-do,  while  the  working 
classes  were  to  pay  on  their  tobacco.  But  in  effect  the  burdens  left 
large  sections  of  the  community  untouched.  Mr.  Pretyman  put  one 
case  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  6,  1910  : — 

“  A  very  large  class  of  the  community  does  not  own  land,  and  does  not  drink 
whisky,  and  does  not  smoke  tobacco.  And  what  do  they  pay  under  this  Budget  ? 
Not  a  farthing.” — Official  Report,  col.  1644. 

So  far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  for  those  who  sTmJee, 
the  Tobacco  Duty  is  in  effect  an  Income  Tax.  On  the  other  hand,  A^ith 
reference  to  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  Sir 
Thomas  Wliittaker,  commenting  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  made  an  interesting  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  4,  1910  : — 

“  When  we  come  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  raised,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  trend  of  taxation.  During  those  thirty  years  our  income 
from  Excise  and  Customs  has  been  pretty  well  spread  equally  over  all  cl^es  of 
the  community,  and  has  increased  by  fifty  per  cent.,  but  our  income  from  Income 
Tax,  Death  Duties,  Land  Taxes,  House  Duty,  and  Stamps— representing  taxes  on 
property  and  income  above  the  working-class  level — those  have,  during  tho 
thirty  years,  increased  by  225  per  cent  That  is  an  enormous  increase  m  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  has  been  taken  from  the  middle  and  wcU-to-do  cla^s  of 
society  1  am  not  now  criticizing  it  or  saying  that  this  is  unfair,  but  I  think  it  is 
well  tLt  we  should  realize  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  enormously 
altered  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  this  country  That  represents  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  increase  in  the  incomes  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  tho 
I  ncome  Tax  Returns.  That  increase  of  incomes  amounts  to  sixty-four  ^r  cent., 
further  taxation  upon  that  class  has  increased  by  225  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  middle  and  weU-to-do  classes  are  bearing  a  very  large  share  of  the 
increased  expenditure.*’ — Official  Report,  cols.  13 <0-77. 

(2)  Depletion  of  Reserves. 

One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  new  taxation  is  its  assault 
upon  capital.  It  is  not  necessay  to  argue  liero  the  dependence  of 
industry  uT)on  capital.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Minera 
Rights  Duty  is  simply  additional  Income  Tax  levied  upon  what  is 
really  capital,  and  what  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  Income  Tax  as  well. 


The  Death  Duties,  to  the  extent  at  any  rate  of  the  increase  over  the 
amount  at  which  they  were  fixed  in  1894,  are  generally  considered  to  be 
a  confiscation  of  capital,  the  full  effect  of  wliich  time  alone  will  show. 
But  the  excessive  taxation  of  the  rich  by  tliis  tax  and  others  eats  into 
not  only  existing  capital,  but  also  “  future capital,  that  is  to  say,  the 
surplus  income  which  normally  finds  its  way  by  investment  into  indus¬ 
try  to  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  This  view  was  actually 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  (Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury)  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  4,  1910  : — 

“  You  cannot  withdraw  money  primarily  from  industrial  work  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  without  doing  some  considerable  harm  to  the  general  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  country.” — Official  Report,  col.  1399. 

III.  EXPANSION  OF  REVENUE. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  presented  his  estimates  of  the  Revenue  in  terms 
of  extravagant  optimism  as  to  the  increase  he  anticipated.  He  hoped 
for  a  record  year  in  trade,  and  even  described  his  confident  view  as  a 
cautious  and  conservative  estimate.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Chancellor’s  hopes  are  fulfilled.  But  he  did  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  trade  of  our  main  rivals,  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many,  has  recovered  from  the  recent  depression  more  rapidly  than 
ours — the  movement  beginning  sooner  and  going  further.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  gave  two  illustrations  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  8,  1910, 
to  show  that  the  revival  in  trade  was  not  so  clearly  marked  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  suggested  : — 

“  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  ship  owner  in  this  country  w'ith  a  fleet  of 
any  size  engaged  in  the  ordinary  tramp  business  who  is  earning  a  single  i^enny  of 
dividend  at  this  moment.  I  do  not  say  single  steamers  may  not  be  doing  it,  but 
that  any  owner  of  a  fleet  of  tramp  steamers,  taking  them  all  over,  will  say  that 
he  is  making  a  penny  of  profit  at  this  time  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  Here 
are  the  facts  as  apart  from  the  rosy  picture  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  what 
makes  it  more  striking  is  this.  Of  course,  I  admit  there  has  been  a  great  im¬ 
provement  compared  with  1908,  and  w^hat  is  more,  in  all  these  trades  there  is  a 
very  fair  demand  at  this  moment,  but  prices  are  sagging  and  the  tone  is  dull  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  a  trade  on  which  their  living 
depends,  correctly  estimating  the  future,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  can  do 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  take  the  other  view  and  think  they  will  gain  by 
holding  off  because  they  expect  things  to  get  a  little  w'orse.  If  w^e  turn  from  the 
capitalist’s  side  of  this  question  to  the  workman’s  side,  w'hat  do  w'e  find  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  bases  his  whole  case  on  the  falling  off  of  unemployment. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  unemployment.  It 
is  only  half  what  is  w'as  in  1908.  But  even  taking  the  average  of  this  year,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  as  returned  by  the  Trade  Unions  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  just  about  the  average  of  what  it  was  during  the  ten  years  of  the  Unionist 
administration,  before  the  present  Government  came  into  ojBfice,  and  it  is  twice 
as  much  as  it  is  in  Germany  at  present.” — Official  Report,  col.  1971 . 

IV.  GENERAL  FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

But  Mr.  Llo^^d  George  not  only  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  trade 
recovery  and  expanding  revenue.  He  also  declared  that,  financially, 
this  country  compared  favourably  with  other  countries.  The  offensive¬ 
ness  of  the  declaration  has  been  noticed,  but  the  statement  is  not 
warranted  by  the  facts.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  the  answer  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  8,  1910.  Referring  to  the  price  of  securities  as 
showing  financial  stability  and  pointing  out  that  British  securities  were 
at  a  low  figure,  he  threw  the  follow^ing  light  on  the  subject,  by  comparing 
the  position  of  Germany  and  this  country  : — 

“  Our  National  Debt  amounts  to  between  £700,000,000  and  £800,000,000 — 
it  is  over  £700,000,000,  taking  our  whole  liabilities.  The  National  Debt  of  the 
German  Empire  is  between  £2<X),000,000  and  £300,000,000.  Of  course,  there  are 
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the  debts  of  the  different  States  of  the  German  Empire  to  be  taken  into  account. 
These  debts  amount  to  over  £6(X),000,CK)0,  so  that,  taking  the  two  together,  the 
debts  of  Germany  are  greater  than  ours,  and  reach  between  £800,000,000  and 
£900,000,000.  But  you  have  to  consider  what  are  the  as.sets  behind  those  debts. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  behind  our  debt 
we  had  the  British  Empire.  Germany  behind  her  debt  has  the  German  Empire, 
but  it  has  also  something  else.  It  has  liquid  assets  which  can  be  sold  in  the  market 
to-day.  The  German  Imperial  Debt  is  in  a  worse  position  with  regard  to  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  fewer  assets  compared  with  the  States,  but  even  with  regard  to 
the  Imperial  Debt  the  amount  of  revenue  which  is  derived  from  their  railways  and 
other  remunerative  sources  is  put  at  something  like  two-thirds  or  three-quarters 
of  the  whole  Imperial  Debt  in  Germany.  L<X)k  at  the  State  Debts.  Prussia^ 
being  the  largest  of  the  German  States,  has  the  heaviest  debt.  It  amounts  to 
£361,000,000.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Finance  Minister  of  Prussia  laid  before 
the  Prussian  Parliament  a  balance  sheet  in  which  the  assets  possessed  by  the 
State  were  valued  at  the  price  at  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  could  be  sold  on  the 
market.  The  balance  sheet  showed  that  these  assets  would  have  paid  off  the 
£361,000,000  of  debt  and  would  have  left  a  balance  of  £900,000,000  in  favour 
the  Prussian  Government.  If  Germany  chose  to  sell  these  undertakings,  which 
can  all  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise — if  she  chose  to  sell  them  at  market 
price — they  would  not  only  pay  off  the  whole  of  her  debts,  but  she  would  have 
had  in  hard  cash  a  much  larger  sum  than  our  total  National  Debt.  Is  not  that 
a  factor  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  our  financial  position  ? 

“  Look  at  another  aspect.  Look  at  the  burden  of  ta.xation  in  the  two  cou^ 
tries.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  that  they  cannot  raise  taxes,  but  if  he  will 
look  at  the  figures  which  I  am  about  to  give  him  from  a  book  on  the  subject,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Zahn,  which  I  have  seen  referred  to  more  than  once  in 
English  publications,  he  will  find  that,  taking  direct  taxation,  the  amount  per 
head  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  over  ISs.,  while  in  Germany  ^ 
just  8s.  Therefore,  as  far  as  direct  taxation  is  concerned,  we  are  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  10s.  per  head  more  than  the  German  p^ple.  Turn  to  indirect  tax^on. 
Germany,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  country  w^hich  is  suffering  from  duties  which  are 
killing  its  industries  and  must,  we  are  told,  destroy  its  trade.  There  the  rate  ot 
indirect  taxation  is  more  than  20s,  per  head  less  than  that  which  is  levied  on  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that,  taking  the  two  classes  of  taxation  together 
our  people  are  taxed  to  the  extent  of  30s.  per  head  more  than  the  German  people. 
— Official  Report,  co.  1965-6. 

RATE  OF  TAXES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  rates  at  which  certain  of  the 


principal  taxes  are  levied  : — 

s. 

d. 

Customs  Duty  on  Tea 

0 

5  per  lb. 

Customs  Duty  on  Sugar 

1 

10  per  cwt. 

Excise  Duty  on  Beer 

j 

9  per  barrel. 

Excise  Duty  on  Spirits 

14 

9  per  proof  gallon. 

Customs  Duty  on  Tobacco  (unmanufactured)  . . 

3 

8  per  lb. 

Customs  Duty  on  Cigars 

7 

0  per  lb. 

Customs  Duty  on  Cigarettes 

5 

8  per  lb. 

Income  Tax.  General  rate 

1 

2  in  the  £. 

On  earned  incomes  (where  income  from  all 
sources  does  not  exceed  £2,000) 

0 

9  in  the  £. 

Super  Tax  on  the  income  above  £.1,000  (where 
total  income  exceeds  £5,000) 

0 

6  in  the  £. 

Land  Taxes. 

(1)  On  the  increment  value  of  any  land, 

Increment  Value  Duty  of 

(2)  On  the  value  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 

lessor  from  the  determination  of  a 
lease,  Reversioii  Duty  of 

(3)  On  the  site  value  of  undeveloped  land. 

Undeveloped  Land  Duty  of 

20  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

^d.  per  £  of  the  site  vi 
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III.  GENERAL  COURSE  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  EXPENDITURE. 

RADICALS  AND  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE. 

In  the  days  of  Opposition  the  Radicals  accused  the  Unionist 
Government  of  extravagance  and  proclaimed  loudly  the  need,  not 
merely  for  economy,  but  even  for  retrenchment.”  The  following  are 
typical  expressions  of  opinion : — 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  16,  1904,  the  late  Sir  H.  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman,  in  moving  an  amendment  to  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Finance  Bill,  used  words  peculiarly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  day  : — 

“  T\Tiat  we  see  is  the  swelling  torrent  of  expenditure  swamping  the  country, 
exhausting  and  exceeding  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  country,  necessitating  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes  at  a  time  when  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  taxes 
would  be  removed,  bearing  cruelly  upon  the  taxpayer,  crippling  him,  and  crippling 
the  nation.” 


And  he  concluded  by  saying  : — 

”  I  ask  the  House  at  this  stage  to  agree  to  this  Amendment  and  to  declare 
with  a  strong  voice  against  extravagant  expenditure.” 

Amendment  proposed — 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ‘  That  ’  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to 
add  the  words  tins  House,  having  regard  to  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  Bill  in  a  time  of  j)eace,  deems  it  necessary  to  declare  its  condemna¬ 
tion  of  ^the  large  and  continuous  increase  of  the  national  exp>enditure  in  recent 
years,  ’ — Sir  H.  Campbell- Bamierman.  Official  Report,  cols.  1401,  1413. 

On  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
described  the  effect  of  extravagant  expenditure  in  financial  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  waste  : — 


“  Their  expenditure  was  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  had,  in  fact, 
acquir^  a  momentum  of  its  own.  .  .  .  Like  an  estate  in  the  hands  of  a 

sp)en<ltlinft,  our  financial  position  was  steadily  deteriorating,  and  our  finances 
were  becoming  more  and  more  demoralized.  He  had  done  his  best  to  bring  this 
quMtion  of  economy  forward  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  House.  .  .  . 

When  expenditure  increased,  waste  increased.  .  .  .  It  was  true  of  all  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  expenditure  of  the  country  had  bounded  up  in  a  great  measure,  and 
It  was  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  waste  and  unprofitable  expenditure  must  be 
actually  and  relatively  great.”— Official  Report,  cols.  1481,  1483. 

.  charge  of  waste  and  the  demoralization  of  finance  could  never 
??  justly  be  brought  against  an  Administration  as  against  the  present 
Kadical  Government. 

debate  was  continued  on  the  next  day,  when  the  late  Sir 
Hilliarn  Harcourt,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  question  of  a  reduction  in  expenditure  might  be  a 
promment  issue  at  the  next  General  Eleetion  : _ 


*1,0  comes  there  will  be  a  great  competition  among 

the  moxT  t**®  country.  I  venture  to  hope  that  ono  of 

the  most  prominent  of  these  issues  will  be  the  expenditure  of  the  Government. 

^  interested  in  diminishing 

more  b  f  lentific  taxation.  What  the  nation  wants  is  not 

more  taxes,  but  less  taxes,  and  fewer  of  them.  ...  You  are  Ijeginning  to 

rrat^^JoaJwb country.  Your  rate  of  expenditure  is  increasin|  at 
than  the  increase  of  your  resources,  and  in  my  opinion— I  may 

an^thecounte.^^rlr^^.^’u  House-the  H^se  of  Common 

m  this  reckless  expenditure.  .  .  ."—Official 
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What  would  Sir  William  Harcourt  think  of  the  way  in  wliich  the 
Radical  Government  have  conducted  their  financial  admimstration  ? 

He  was  followed  in  the  debate  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  advocated 
a  reduction  of  expenditure, — 

“  The  tium  and  substance  of  the  debate  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
two  nights  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  expressed,  with  a  slight  modification  of  language, 
in  the  classic  words  of  a  resolution  once  passed  by  this  House--*  That  our  ex¬ 
penditure  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.’  ” 

and  also  expressed  a  view  on  “economy"  with  regard  to  the  Xavy, 
which  he  has  found  it  convenient,  as  Prime  Minister,  to  discard  : — 

“  I  have  consistently  voted  every  year  in  favour  of  an  adequate  naval 
expenditure,  and  I  do  not  press  this  retrenchment  beyond  the  level  of  safety. 
— Official  Report,  cols.  132,  139. 

Mr.  Asquith  took  up  the  parable  again  next  year  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  on  April  5,  1905  : — 

“  The  task  of  economy  and  retrenchment  must  be  taken  in  hand,  and  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  Liberal  Government  would  be  to  form  a  clear  and  definite 
conception  of  what  the  needs  of  the  Empire  were  in  regard  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  then  rigorously  to  apply  in  every  direction  such  retrenchment  as  could 
possibly  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  ^fety  of  our 
frontiers  and  our  commerce.” — Wolverhampton  Express  and  Star,  April  6, 1905. 

On  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  of  this  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  16,  1905,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  said  that 
he  was  disheartened  by  failure  to  reduce  debt  rapidly  enough  and  by 
the  weight  and  character  of  taxation  : — 

“  The  figures  of  national  expenditure  were  certainly  very  disheartening  to  the 
economists  in  the  House,  whose  numbers,  he  w^  afraid,  were  few  ;  and  still 
more  disheartening  was  the  expenditure  on  certain  branches  in  regard  to  ^ 
they  could  not  feel  that  the  nation  got  value  for  its  money.  ...  His  chief 
desire  in  speaking,  however,  was  to  emphasize  what  he  regarded  as  two  really 
serious  matters  in  connection  with  our  national  finance  at  the  pre^nt  moment 
'1  he  first  was  the  fact  that  we  were  not  reducing  the  debt  anything  like  so  rapimy 
as  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  other  was  that  our  annual  expenditure  was  <^,such  a 
type  and  taxation  was  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  fail  very  seriously  to  affect  the 
consuming  power  and  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes,  and  also  to  injure  and 
jeopardize  our  commercial  position  in  competition  w’ith  other  nations.  Official 
Report,  cols.  517-8. 

What,  it  may  be  wondered,  are  Mr.  Buxton’s  feelings  now  ? 

During  the  same  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert 
Reid  (now  Lord  Chancellor)  anticipated  retrenchment  in  a  new 
Parliament : — 

“  But  the  House  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  after  all,  policy 
governed  expenditure,  and  unless  there  was  a  change  of  policy  there  woiUd  never 
be  any  substantial  diminution  of  expenditure.  ...  It  w^as  the  duty 
House  constantly  to  urge  the  necessity  for  reductions  in  expenditure,  and  he 
was  confident  tha",  although  proposals  now  put  forward  might  not  meet  with 
general  acceptance,  yet  in  any  new  Parliament,  no  matter  what  its  pohtical 
complexion  might  be,  nothing  would  be  more  strongly  insisted  upon  than  a 
reduction  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  people  of  this  country.  — Official  Report^ 
cols.  537,  539-540. 

His  anticipations  have  hardly  been  realized  !  j  -i  j 

Finally,  Mr.  Asquith,  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Election,  described 
the  ulterior  effects  of  extravagant  finance  at  Leven,  on  October  1*-, 
1905  u  ^ 

“  The  evil  of  this  vicious  system  of  extravagant  finance  was  not  to  be  mcasur^ 
by  the  amount  of  extra  money  taken  in  taxation  out  of  the  people  s  po^ots. 
All  this  taxation  w^as  a  burden  which  pressed  upon  the  springs  of  industry,  -there 
was  less  money  available  for  the  employment  of  labour,  and  there  \vas  less  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities  of  necessity,  comfort  or  luxury.’  — Dundee  Aax^rttser  (K.;, 
October  13,  1905. 
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Now  gentlemen  wlio,  Avith  such  solemnity,  could  charge  their 
opponents  with  extrav'agance,  were  surely  in  honour  bound  to  carry  out 
their  protestations  into  practice.  But,  since  their  accession  to  power, 
they  have  striven  with  increasing  deliberation  (or  rather  desperation) 
to  ignore  their  obligations. 

But  the  contentions  of  the  Radicals  were  directed  to  a  clamour  not 
merely  for  econom^’^  and  “  retrenchment,"^  but  also  for  “  purity""  of 
method,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  different  forms  of  debt.  They 
objected,  in  fact,  to  the  quality  as  well  as  to  the  quantity  of  national 
expenditure  under  the  last  Unionist  administration.  In  both  directions,, 
however,  they  have  failed  to  act  up  to  their  “  principles  ""  and  pro¬ 
fessions  ;  and  some  of  the  evidence  of  this  v  ill  be  considered  under  the 
following  lieads  : — 

(1)  Gc^neral  statement  of 

(a)  increased  expenditure,  including  the  question  of 

financial  “  purity "" ; 

(b)  the  present  position  of  the  National  Debt. 

(2)  Instances  in  which  the  Radicals  are  involving  or  may  involve 

the  country  in  increased  expenditure. 

(3)  Further  burdens  imposed  on  or  shifted  to  other  shoulders. 

I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT  AS  TO  EXPENDITURE  AND  DEBT. 
I.  A  COMPARISON  OF  NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  1905-6  AND  IN  1910-11. 

It  is  of  real  importance  to  know  the  true  facts  of  the  increase  of 
national  expenditure  since  1905-6,  the  last  Unionist  \^ear. 

REVENUE  EXPENDITURE. 

In  1905-6  the  revenue  expenditure,  including  all  payments  to 
local  taxation  accounts,  amounted  to  £150^413,245. 

The  estimated  revenue  expenditure  proper  to  the  current  year 
1910-11  amounts  to  £172,326,000. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  added  to  the  latter  sum  in  order  to 
make  it  properly  comparable  with  the  figure  for  1905-6.  By  the  Finance 
Act,  1908,  it  was  arranged  that  certain  Licence  Duties,  the  proceeds  of 
which  Avere  allocated  to  local  taxation  payments,  should  no  longer  pass 
through  the  Exchequer,  but  that  the  collection  of  them  should  be 
traasferred  to  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  in  England  and 
^Vales.  These,  therefore,  no  longer  appear  in  the  National  Balance 
Sheet.  But  they  are  levied  as  before  and  go  to  pay  for  the  same  services. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  in  Avhich  this  change  Avas  made  it  Avas  officially 
estimated  (see  the  “Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom"") 
that  in  a  normal  year  these  licences  would  represent  a  sum  of  £1,650,000 
lost  to  the  revenue  into  the  Exchequer,  and  likeAvise,  of  course,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  £1,650,000  in  the  expenditure  out  of  the  Exchequer.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  get  a  true  comparison,  Ave  must  add  £1,650,000  to  the 
estimated  expenditure  of  £172,326,000  for  the  year  1910-11. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  true  increase  in  annual  expenditure  is  as^ 
follows  : — 

£ 

Expenditure  from  revenue,  1910-11  . .  . .  173,976,000 

Expenditure  from  revenue,  1905-6  . .  . .  150,413,245 

Increase  in  expenditure  from  revenue  . .  £23,562,755 
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LOAN  EXPENDITURE. 

Financial  “  Purity.’' 

It  is  contended  by  the  Radicals  that  account  should  also  be  taken 
of  expenditure  chargeable  against  capital.  This  represents  expenditure 
upon  great  permanent  works  such  as  barracks,  docks,  telegraph 
systems,  etc.  Now,  the  Radicals  bitterly  attacked  the  Unionists  for 
carrying  out  such  works  by  borrowing,  and  when  they  came  into  office 
they  made  a  great  parade  of  their  resolution  not  to  follow  the  practice. 
But  their  determination  was  obviously  not  based  upon  any  principle, 
but  merely  the  consequence  of  the  position  they  had  taken  up  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  their  opponents.  For  we  find  that  their  view  is 
that  you  may  borrow  to  provide  great  Government  offices,  although  you 
may  not  borrow  for  docks  for  the  Navy  or  barracks  for  the  Army. 
We  know,  too,  how  they  have  encouraged  local  authorities  to  borrow 
for  the  construction  of  works  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  It  # 
should  be  remembered  that  the  debt  incurred  under  these  Permanent 
Works  Acts  is  quite  distinct  from  the  National  Debt,  as  it  is  laid  down 
by  the  Acts  themselves  that  money  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  itself, 
as  well  as  of  the  interest,  shall  be  provided  each  year  in  the  annual 
estimates  for  the  departments  affected.  Although  the  practice  of 
borro\\’ing  for  such  works  is  doubtless  capable  of  being  carried  too  far, 
the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Radicals  (but  not  consistently  adopted  in 
practice  by  them)  is  particularly  dangerous  in  that  it  may  lead  them, 
when  faced  by  heavy  annual  revenue  expenditure,  to  postpone  import¬ 
ant  and  most  necessary  works,  or  to  stint  the  ordinary  services  in  order 
to  meet  the  cost  of  such  works  out  of  the  revenue  of  two  or  three  years. 
Of  course,  if  they  do  hold  up  necessary  works,  they  simply  force  their 
successors  to  carry  them  out,  with  dispatch  more  largely  by  means  of 
borrowed  money  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

However,  what  are  the  facts  about  expenditure  chargeable  against 
capital  ?  In  1905-06  it  amounted  to  £6,148,000  ;  in  the  current  year, 
1910-11,  it  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,335,000. 

REVENUE  AND  LOAN  EXPENDITURE  TOGETHER. 

Adding  these  sums  to  the  expenditure  from  revenue*  for  the 
respective  years,  we  arrive  at  the  following  figures  : — 

Expenditure  from  revenue  and  expenditure  chargeable  against 

capital  in  1910-11  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  175,311,000 

Expenditure  from  revenue  and  expenditure  chargeable  against 

capital  in  1905-6  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  •  • .  156,561,245 

Increase  in  expenditure  from  revenue  and  expenditure  charge¬ 
able  against  capital  . .  . .  . .  .  •  • .  •  •  18,749,755 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  on  these  lines  for  a  larger 


number  of  years  : — 

Issues  out  of  Expenditure  Chargeable 
Exchequer  against  Capital. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(a)  1895-6 

105,130,471  .. 

— 

105,130,474 

(«)  1898-9 

117,671,396 

— 

1 17,671,396 

(a)  1903-4 

156,766.209 

7,305.000  . . 

164,061,209 

(a)  1904-5 

151,768.875 

8,069,000 

159,837,875 

(a)  1905-6 

150,413,245 

6,148,000 

156,561,245 

(a)  1906-7 

149,637,664 

5,975,000  . . 

155,612,664 

(a)  1907-8 

151.812,094 

2,834,000 

154, (U6, 094 

1908-9 

153,562,395(6)  .. 

2,785,000 

156,347,395 

1909-10  (Actual)  .. 

159,594,611  (c) 

1,795,000 

161,389,611 

Final  Estimate 

164,110,000  (c) 

1,795,0CK) 

165,905,000 

1910-11  (Estimated) 

1 73,976,000  (c)  &  (i)  1 ,335,000 

175,311,000 

•  It  should  always  be  reraombered  that  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the 
National  Expenditure,  has  been  reduced  by  £3,509,000. 
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(а)  On  basis  of  1907  Finance  Act, 

(б)  Adding  £1»270,000  in  respect  of  Licence  Duties  transferred  by  Finance  Act 

190S.  Otherwise  figures  would  be  £152,292,395.  * 

(c)  Adding  in  each  case  £1,650,000  in  respect  of  Licence  Duties  transferred  bv 

Finance  Act,  1908.  Without  this,  figures  would  be:— 1909-1  >  (Actual) 
£157,944,611;  and  (Final  Estimate),  £162,469,000;  and  1910-11  (Esti* 
mated),  £172,326,000. 

(d)  In  respect  of  the  year  1910-11  only,  and  not  including  any  arrears  of  payments 

in  respect  of  1909-10. 


II.  THE  POSITIO^I  AS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


(1)  The  figures  of  the  total  debt  for  1909  and  1910. 

The  figures  given  below  are  extracted  from  a  return  relating  to 
the  National  Debt,  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  5206  of  1910 
price  4M.)  on  June  23,  1910  : — 


Funded  debt 
Terminable  annuities 
Unfunded  debt 

Total  . . 

Other  capital  liabilities  . , 

Aggregate  gross  fiabilities  . . 


On  March  31, 

On  March  31 

* 

Increase  or 

1909. 

1910. 

decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

621,838,957 

614.868,547 

— 

6,970,410 

38.009,337 

35,876,861 

— 

2,132,476 

42,839,603 

62,500,000 

+ 

19,660,397 

702,687,897 

713.245,408 

+ 

10,557,511 

51,433,412 

49,218,217 

2,215,195 

754,121,309 

762,463,625 

+ 

8,342,316 

SL^IMARY. 

1.  Increase  under  : 

Unfunded  debt 

2.  Decrease  under  : 

Funded  debt  . . 

Terminable  annuities 
Other  capital  liabilities 


£6,970,410 

2,132,476 

2,215,195 


£19,660,397 


11,318,081 


Net  increase  of  gross  liabihties  in  1909-1910  ..  ..  ..  £8,342,316 


Two  main  points  should  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  Otherwise  the  conclusions  which  can  be  drawm  from  it  are 
misleading. 

first  place  the  increase  of  £8,342,316  in  the  aggregate  gross 
liabilities  of  the  State  is  only  apparent  and  not  real.  The  fact  that  there 
Ls  an  increase  and  not  a  decrease  is  due  to  the  addition  of  £21,000,000 
to  the  Unfunded  Debt.*  This  addition  is  only  temporary  and  w'^as 
occasioned  by  the  non-collection  of  the  Income  Tax  in  the  early  months 
o  1910.  It  will  have  been  repaid  out  of  these  arrears,  when  collected. 

^  ^  other  hand,  no  credit  can  be  taken  by  the  Government  for 
the  decrease  of  £11,318,081  in  Funded  Debt,  terminable  annuities,  and 
other  capital  liabilities. No  money  w  hatever  was  applied  in  1909- 
10  to  the  reduction  of  Debt  under  these  heads  out  of  provision  made  for 
that  purpose  during  the  year.  To  make  the  situation  clear,  the 

*  The  sum  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Tr^sury  BiUa  redeemable  September  30,  1910  . .  . .  £17  000  000 

Other  advances  repayable  June  30,  1910. .  . .  .* !  [  *  4'000'000 


Total 


. £21,000,000 

The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  increase  of  £19,660,397  shewn  in  the  table 
^ove  IS  due  to  two  items.  £1,000,000  of  the  New  Sinking  Fund  must  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  and  cannot  be  suspended  or  diverted  from  this 
Secondly,  sums  Reived  on  account  of  the  China  Indemnity  and  composition 
Of  btamp  Duty  amount  to  £339,603. 
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position  as  regards  these  classes  of  indebtedness  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  Funded  Debt, — The  reduction  under  this  head  was  principally 

effected  by  monies  derived  from  the  New  Sinking  Fund 
during  the  previous  year,  1908-9.  In  part  also  it  was  due 
to  Life  Annuities,  to  the  Old  Sinking  Fund  of  1907-8  and 
other  means.  In  other  words,  the  real  cessation  in  the 
repayment  of  Debt  will  only  become  apparent  in  the 
accounts  for  1910-11  and  subsequent  years. 

(b)  Terminable  Annuities, — The  decrease  in  the  capital  value  of 

these  annuities  proceeds  automatically  and  requires  no 
explanation. 

(c)  “  Other  Capital  Liabilities  ''  are  wholly  distinct  from  the 

National  Debt  proper.  They  are  incurred  under  particular 
Naval  and  Military  Works  Acts,  Telegraph  Acts,  Public 
Buildings  Acts,  etc.  Repayment  in  these  cases  proceeds 
automatically,  as  under  each  such  Act  money  for  repayment 
as  well  as  for  interest  has  to  be  provided  in  the  annual 
estimates  for  the  services  affected.  The  Government  of 
the  day  can  claim  no  credit  for  the  repayment  which  takes 
place  in  any  year  under  the  operation  of  these  Acts. 

(2)  The  Permanent  Debt  Charge. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  Government  not  entitled  to  claim 
credit  for  the  actual  repayment  of  debt,  but  they  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  serious  criticism  for  reducing  the  Permanent  Debt  Charge  (or, 
in  other  words  “raiding  the  Sinking  Fund'')  by  £3,500,000.  In 
1876  the  annual  charge  for  the  Debt  was  made  a  fixed  sum  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  (afterwards  Lord  Iddesleigh),  to  be  raised  in  three 
years  to  £28,000,000.  The  excess  amount  not  required  for  the  service 
of  the  Debt  (interest  and  management)  was  to  be  apj^lied  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Debt,  and  was  called  the  “  New  Sinking  Fund."  The  object 
was  that  as  Debt  was  paid  off  a  larger  amount  would  be  continually 
available  for  repayment  of  Debt.  The  amount  of  the  charge  has  been 
varied  at  different  times — various  “raids"  upon  the  Sinking  Fund 
being  necessitated  in  periods  of  war.  In  1905  Mi*.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  fixed  the  charge  at  £28,000,000.  We  have  seen  what  an  onslaught 
the  Radical  Government  made  on  the  Sinking  Fund  to  meet  their 
difficulties  in  1909-10,  and  in  the  Finance  Bill  for  1910-11  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Permanent  Debt  Charge  shall  be  reduced  from  £28,000,000  to 
£24,500,000. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Government  have  reduced  the  Permanent 
Debt  Charge  in  time  of  peace  (together  with  the  raising  of  the  Income 
Tax,  already  at  the  War  level)  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  our 
reserves  in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  But,  further,  if  it  is  wrong 
to  issue  loans  for  works  of  permanent  utility,  it  is  at  least  equalK  wiong 
to  refrain  from  reducing  the  w’eight  of  the  National  Debt.  The  load 
has  merely  been  sliifted.  And,  in  any  case,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  such  practitioners  to  preach  about  financial  purity. 

II.  INSTANCES  INVOLVING  OR  LIKELY  TO  INVOLVE 
INCREASED  EXPENDITURE. 

I.  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

Both  parties  in  the  State  have  for  long  been  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  setting  up  a  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  main 
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difficulty  has  lain  in  the  question  how  they  were  to  be  financed.  The 
^charge  on  this  head  that  Unionists  bring  against  their  opponents  is 
twofold  : 

(1)  They  established  a  scheme  under  the  exigencies  of  a  b}^- 

election  on  the  spendthrift  principle  of  incurring  a  liability 
and  then  considering  how  to  pay  for  it. 

(2)  They  completely  misjudged  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  scheme, 

once  it  was  started. 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  figures  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
should  be  noticed : — 

On  May  7,  1908,  Mr.  Asquith  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  would  probably  be  less  than  €6,000,000. — { Official  Report^  col.  474). 

On  June  15,  1908,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  a  revised  estimate,  fixing  the 
ultimate  charge  at  £7,500,000. — {Official  Report,  col.  671). 

The  estimate  for  1910-11,  including  the  expense  of  the  removal  of  pauper 
disquahfication  for  one  quarter  of  a  year  only,  is  £9,670,000,  and  including  the 
previous  year’s  unissued  balance,  the  amount  available  for  distribution  is 
£9,860,000. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  estimated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  30,  1910. 
that  the  removal  of  the  pauper  disqualification  in  succeeding  years  will  cost, 
annually,  £2,500,000. — {Official  Report,  col.  1137). 

Assuming  that  the  pauper  disqualification  were  removed  for  the 
whole  of  1910-11,  the  total  amount  required  for  distribution  would 
be  £11,930,000,  t.e.,  close  on  £12,000,(X)0,  or  just  double  Mr.  Asquith's 
original  estimate.  Judging  from  the  way  the  charge  has  mounted 
up,  in  future  years  the  figure  is  not  likely  to  be  less.  No  answer 
can,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  Unionist  criticism,  that  a  scheme 
of  social  reform  may  be  desirable  and  necessary,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  should  be  accurately  ascertained  and  provision  made 
for^meeting  it  before  the  liability  is  incurred. 

II.  THE  NAVY. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  Radicals 
have  wasted  money  on  the  Navy.  The  very  reverse  is  indeed  the  case. 
But  the  point  is  this ;  By  their  starvation  of  this  important  Service 
they  have  directly  invited  the  serious  competition  of  another  Power, 
and  thus  made  it  necessary  for  this  country,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its 
Naval  snyremacy,  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  would  otherwise 
have?  been  required.  The  point  is  clearly  and  even  dramatically 
illustrated  by  the  amounts  voted  in  the  last  eight  years  for  new  con¬ 
struction  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  following  table  and  diagram.  The  figures  are  taken  from  a 
return,  entitled  “  Naval  Expenditure  (Principal  Naval  Powers),"  No. 
251  of  1909. 

Amount  voted  for  New  Construction. 


1902-3  .. 

Great  Britain. 

. .  £10,436,520 

Germany. 

£5,039,725 

1903-4  .. 

11,473,030 

4,929,110 

1904-5  .. 

13,508.176 

4,644,862 

1905-6  .. 

11,291,0.2 

4,968,738 

1906-7  .. 

10,859.500 

5,342,466 

1907-8  .. 

9,227,000 

6,285,225 

1908-9  .. 

8,660,202^ 

8,366,438t 

1909-10 

10,256,194* 

10,751, 468t 

The  above  figures  are  graphically  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


•  EatirnateJ.  t  Eatimatoa  as  voted. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY. 

Expenditure  on  new  Naval  Construction,  1902-3  to  1909-10. 

The  diagram  indicates,  for  the  two  countries,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  amount  voted' 
for  new  naval  construction,  year  by  year,  during  the  period  specified. 

The  totals  are  shown  (in  millions  of  pounds)  by  the  horizontal  lines.  The  years 
are  marked  by  the  perpendicular  lines. 

The  single  black  line  indicates  the  course  of  British  expenditure ;  the  double 
line  that  of  Germany. 
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Note. — During  the  years  1902-3  to  1904-5  inclusive  (for  which  the  late  Unionisf 
Government  were  responsible),  British  new  construction  steadily  advanced 
and  Germany’s  declined.  Germany  felt  the  futility  of  competing  with  Great 
Britaii  in  her  determination  to  keep  her  naval  supremacy  unassailable  in 
the  present  and  in  the  future.  Had  this  steady  progress  been  maintained 
Germany  might  never  have  challenged  that  supremacy. 

But  subsequently,  during  the  period  for  which  the  Radical  Government 
have  been  responsible.  Great  Britain  reduced  her  rate  of  new  construction. 
Germany  saw  her  opportunity,  and  immediately  increase  1  her  new  construc¬ 
tion,  until,  when  within,  so  to  speak,  striking  distance,  by  a  supreme  effort 
she  reached  and  passed  Great  Britain.  Then  only  did  the  Radical  Govern¬ 
ment  begin  to  wake  up. 

It  is  important  to  legard  the  7iew  construction,  apart  from  the  total 
numerical  naval  strength,  because  the  relative  newness  of  a  navy  is,  at  any 
given  moment,  of  great  importance. 
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III.  INCREASE  OF  OFFICIALS. 

In  accordance  with  the  Socialistic  spirit  of  the  present  Government 
an  army  of  new  officials  has  been  created,  adding  largely  to  the  national 
expenditure. 

A  Ret  urn,  Xo.  126,  of  1010,  price  ^d.,  was  published  on  May  25, 
1910,  giving  the  number  and  the  total  immediate  cost  per  annum  of 
the  new  officials,  permanent  or  temporary,  respectively,  who  have  been 
appointed  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1909  in  consequence  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  present  Government. 


Office, 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Total. 

! 

No. 

Cost, 

,  No. 

:  Cost. 

!  No. 

Cost.) 

£ 

!  £ 

£ 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 

33 

9,118 

13 

3,830 

46 

12,948 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department 

3 

550 

4 

'  105 

7 

655 

Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  . . 

9 

2.527 

— 

— 

9 

2,527 

Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  . . 

25 

2,008 

— 

— 

25 

2,008 

Board  of  Education 

5 

2,640 

_ 

_ 

5 

2,640 

Home  Office  (a) 

2 

340 

— 

— 

2 

■  340 

Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 

177 

18,451 

48 

1,570 

225 

:  20,021 

Local  Government  Board  . . 

7 

2,901 

14 

1,035 

21 

:  3,936 

Pay  Office  . . 

2 

260 

_ 

_ 

2 

1  200 

Public  Trustee 

1  46 

7,364 

14 

702 

60 

!  8,066 

Post  Office  . . 

273 

21,077 

30 

1,990 

303 

i  23,067 

Registrar-General  . . 

:  16 

890 

_ 

_ 

16 

890 

Stationery  Office 

1 

55 

_ 

_ 

1 

55 

Board  of  Trade 

^  71 

14,539 

201 

17,709 

272 

32,248 

Treasury 

2 

189 

3 

260 

5 

449 

Treasury  Solicitor  . . 

3 

2,850 

3 

600 

6 

3,450 

War  Office  . . 

_ 

_ 

17 

2,645 

17 

2,645 

Office  of  Woods  and  Forests 

1 

167 

_ 

___ 

1 

1  167 

Office  of  Works 

_ 

37 

5,047 

37 

:  5,047 

Scotch  Education  Department 

_ 

_ 

4 

296 

4 

296 

Local  Government  Board,  Scotland 

1 

79 

1 

56 

2 

135 

Crofters’  Commission,  Scotland  . . 

_ 

1 

5  1 

1 

5 

Registrar-General,  Scotland 

4 

332 

4 

332 

Scottish  National  Gallery  . . 

2 

247 

3 

173 

5 

420 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical; 

1 

Instruction,  Ireland 

1 

130 

_  • 

1 

130 

Registry  of  Deeds,  Ireland  ) 

Registry  of  Titles,  Ireland  (b) )'  *  * 

K) 

245 

245 

Local  Government  Board*  Ireland 

1 

195  ■ 

52 

6,4.59 

53 

6,6.54 

Public  Record  Office,  Ireland 

8 

442 

10 

372 

18 

814 

Registrar-General,  Ireland . 

_ 

1 

100 

1 

100 

Dublin  ^fetropohtan  Police 

1 

132  I 

1 

132 

Irish  Land  Commission  (c)  . .  . 

— 

—  : 

—  i 

— 

694 

87,483  ; 

462 

43,199 

1,156 

130,682 

(a)  Home  Office. — In  addition  to  the  staff  in  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Branch  tabulated 
above,  increases  of  the  permanent  staff,  coating  about  £8,250,  have  taken  place 
in  the  Factory  Department  and  Statistical  Branches,  which  are  due  partly  to  the 
AVorkmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1906,  and  to  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1907,  and  partly  to  general  increase  of  work  ;  but  the  last-named  Act  was  not  ono 
of  the  most  important  items  which  rendered  an  augmentation  necessary. 

<b)  RejiMry  of  Titles, — Since  .January  1,  1906,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  two  permanent  and  twenty 
temporary  officials  conse^iuent  on  increase  of  work,  due  partly  to  the  Labourers 
Act,  1908,  but  mainly  to  the  development  of  transactions  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts.  It  is  not  possible  even  to  estimate  the  number  or  cost  of  tlie 
officials  appointed  in  con8e4Ucnce  of  the  legislation  of  the  present  Government, 
(c)  Irish  Lond  Commisswn. — There  has  been  an  increase  of  work  un  ler  the  Evicted  Tenants  (Ireland) 
Act  1907,  but  proceedings  under  this  Act  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  general 
s^ff  of  the  Department,  aud  it  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  what  proportion  of 
the  number  of  the  staff  is  taken  up  with  this  work  :  the  cost  duo  to  the  passing 
of  that  Act  is  estimated  at  about  £5,00:j. 
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This  schedule  (which  is  based  on  Returns  rendered  by  Depart¬ 
ments  in  November,  1909)  leaves  out  of  account  all  expenses  incurred 
through  travelling,  subsistence  and  overtime,  and  the  provision  of 
office  accommodation.  Moreover,  the  figures  do  not  give  the  total 
number  of  new  officials  appointed  by  the  Government.  They  only 
give  those  whose  appointment  has  been  rendered  necessary  directly 
by  new  laws  passed  by  the  Government.  They  do  not  include  new 
officials  necessarily  appointed  owing  to  the  normal  growth  of  work. 
Nor  yet  does  the  Return  include  those  officials  who  do  both  the  normal 
work  of  the  Department  and  the  new  duties  created  by  the  legislation 
of  the  Government,  even  though  their  appointment  may  be  really 
due  to  the  latter. 

Nor  do  the  figures  show^  what  the  taxpayer  will  really  have  to 
pay.  Most  of  the  new  officials  are  now  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  salaries, 
which  rise  annually,  so  that  the  cost  will  increase  greatly.^ 

Then,  again,  this  list  does  not  include  any  of  the  host  of  “  valuers 
who  are  required  for  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  s  Land  Taxes. 
Up  to  June,  1910,  the  appointments  made  of  valuers  represent  an 
annual  charge  of  £60,000.  And  there  are  the  officials  for  the  Road 
Board  and  Development  Commission  to  be  added. 

Truly  the  Government  can  be  generous  to  its  friends  in  the  matter 
of  appointments,  but  the  generosity  is  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 


lY  RESOLUTIONS. 


Radicals  have  at  various  times  passed  abstract  Resolutions  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  involving  additional  cost  to  the  Exchequer, 
which  may  &t  any  moment  come  home  to  roost.  The  follo'vsing  are 
the  principal  : — 


(1)  Payment  of  Returning  Officers’  Expenses. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  imminent  because  many  Unionists  have 
expressed  approval  of  it.  This  fact  does  not,  however,  make  it  any 
the  less  necessary  to  call  attention  to  it.  For,  before  recklessly  increas¬ 
ing  expenditure,  the  Radicals  should  stop  to  consider  extra  charges  such 
as  this  for  which  they  may  have  to  find  the  money.  This  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  ^larch  6,  1906,  and  Ma\  li-, 
1909.  From  these  debates  it  ai^pears  that  the  expenses  of  Returmng 
Officers  have  been  as  follows  : —  ^ 

235.906 
138,937 
197,542 
156,741 
150,278 
206,335 


the  General  Election  of  1885 

. . 

. 

. 

„ 

1892 

"  „  ..  1900 

„  „  1906 

Assuming  that  General  Elections  come  once  in  four  or  five  years, 
the  charge  on  the  Exchequer  would  be  equivalent  to  a  payment  annu¬ 
ally  of  some  £40,000  or  £50,000.  If  the  proposal,  in  the  present  Govern¬ 
ments  Parliament  Bill,  to  have  quinquemiial  Parliaments  becomes 
law,  the  frequency  of  elections  is  likely  to  be  increased. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  charge  should 
be  met  out  of  Imperial  taxes  or  local  rates.  In  the  first  case,  the 
amount  would  be  added  to  the  national  expenditure  which  Radicals 
have  been  piling  up,  while,  in  the  second  case,  it  would  be  addmg  a 
further  burden  to  the  many  v  hich  the  Radicals  have  been  transfeirmg 
from  Imperial  Revenue  to^the  already  overburdened  rates. 
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But  that  is  not  all.  If  the  payment  of  Returning  Officers' 
expenses  at  Parliamentary  elections  is  ever  made  statutory,  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  demand,  difficult  to  resist,  for  the  payment  from  public 
funds  of  the  official  expenses  of  County  Council  and  other  local  elections. 

(2)  Payment  of  Members. 

In  1830  a  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the  payment  of  Members,  and 
in  1845  a  Resolution  was  carried  in  favour  of  it.  In  1880  twenty-six 
Members  voted  in  favour  of  a  similar  Resolution,  and  the  question  was 
again  discussed  in  1886,  1888  and  1892. 

Subsequently  five  Resolutions  have  been  proposed. 

In  1893  (majority  in  favour,  47). 

In  1895  (  „  „  18). 

In  1904  (majority  against,  60). 

In  1906  (majority  in  favour,  238). 

In  1909*(  „  „  150). 

In  1906  the  proposal  was  that  Members  should  be  paid  £300  per 
annum.  This  (with  the  present  number  of  Members)  would  add  to 
national  expenditure  a  further  sum  of  £201,000  per  annum.  More¬ 
over,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  proposal,  there  would  be  an  irre¬ 
sistible  movement  that  the  representatives  on  all  local  bodies 
should  likcTvise  receive  payment  from  public  funds.  Lastly,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  Members,  who  have  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  official 
pocket  money,  from  gradually  raising  the  annual  salary  payable  ? 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  double- 
barrelled  Resolution  on  May  12,  1909,  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  speaking 
for  the  Government  said  : — 

“  Speaking  for  my  friends  on  this  side,  and  for  those  who  sit  on  this  bench  as 
well,  I  tMnk  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  probably  all  of  us  are  pledged  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Returning  Officers*  expenses  at  elections  out  of  public  funds,  and  a  very 
large  majority  of  us  are  equally  pledged  to  the  policy  of  the  payment  of  Members.” 
— Official  Report j  col.  1918. 

(3)  Other  Payments. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  two  other  similar  payments  have 
been  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  question  time,  mainly  in 
1906.  One  is  the  proposal  to  grant  free  postage  to  Members, 
which  appears  to  have  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Gulland,  M.P., 
now  a  Radical  Whip,  the  other,  the  proposal  to  give  Members  free 
travelling  facilities.  These  suggestions  did  not  receive  Ministerial 
blessing  ;  but  they  have  been  put  forward,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  if 
they  were  carried  out  they  would  add  very  largely  to  the  burdens  of 
the  Exchequer. 

III.  FURTHER  BURDENS. 

But  this  does  not  conclude  the  account  of  the  increased  expenditure 
laid  upon  the  nation  by  the  Radical  Government.  Not  only  have 
they  ^ded  to  the  burdens  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  as  described 
above,  but  they  have  passed  legislation  throwing  additional  burdens 
upon  local  authorities  with  corresponding  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  It 
is  a  significant  proof  of  the  tendency  displayed  by  Radicals  to  burden 
the  rates  that,  out  of  just  over  100  of  the  principal  Acts  passed  since 
the  formation  of  the  County  Councils,  affecting  their  powers  and 
duties,  nearly  one  half  have  been  passed  by  a  Radical  Government 
in  about  one  third  of  the  time,  and  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  last  five 
years,  t.c.,  rather  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  time. 


*  This  Resolutlou  included  the  payment  of  Returning  Officers'  expenses. 
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A  few  instances  may  be  given  of  the  Acts  in  question  during  the 
last  five  years.  Under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1906, 
medical  officers  could  be  appointed  as  referees  and  paid  out  of  public 
funds.  The  cost  of  education  is  an  ever -increasing  charge  upon  the 
rates,  but  in  1906,  the  Government  passed  in  addition  the  Education 
(Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  which  placed  upon  local  authorities  the  duty 
of  feeding  necessitous  children. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1907  threw  upon  County  Councils 
the  responsibilities  of  land  ownership,  with  the  consequent  loss  to  the 
rates  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  tenant,  quite  apart  from  the  costs  of 
management  involved. 

In  1909  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  was  passed,  which 
imposed  duties  on  local  authorities  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  schemes  for  laying  out  prospective  building  areas  near  towns  and 
with  compulsory  purchase,  as  well  as  inspection  of  cottages,  etc. 
By  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  (1910)  heavy  additional  Licence  Duties 
were  imposed  wiiich  reduce  the  value  of  licensed  premises.  This 
results  in  a  reduction  in  their  assessment  and,  therefore,  in  the  rates 
payable  upon  them.  This  loss  has  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  rate¬ 
payers,  and  in  London  will  probably  cause  an  increase  in  the  rates 
by  amounts  varying  up  to  3d.  in  the  pound.  Another  point  may  be 
mentioned.  If  a  Disestabli-shment  Bill  were  passed,  any  failure  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  tithe-rent  charge,  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  County 
Councils  to  meet  the  compensation  payments  to  existing  incumbents. 


would  have  to  be  met  out  of  the  county  rate. 

Now%  it  is  of  course  true  that  payments  are  made  from  Imperial 
funds  to  local  authorities,  or  the  collection  of  certain  duties  has  been 
assigned  to  them.  But  when  this  is  said,  the  objection  is  far  from  being 
met.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  the  proceeds  of  certain 
taxes  were  diverted  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  assigned  to 
local  authorities.  But  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1907,  passed  by  the 
Radical  Government,  the  principle  of  Assigned  Revenues  was  abolished 
and  instead  thereof  certain  sums  w'ere  paid  to  the  Local  Taxation 
Account.  One  effect  of  this  was  that  the  local  authorities,  instead  of 
getting  the  proceeds  of  the  Local  Taxation  Licence  Duties  and  Customs 
and  Excise  Duties  (part  of  the  original  Assigned  Revenues),  whatever 
they  might  be,  received  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  at  the 
rates  chargeable  in  1907.  Any  additional  revenue  thereafter  produced 
by  any  raising  of  the  duties  was  to  go  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
When  the  collection  of  part  of  the  Local  Taxation  Duties  was  re¬ 
assigned  to  the  local  authorities  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1908,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  benefit  from  any  possible  increase  of  yield  further, 
the  £40  000  a  year  granted  by  the  State  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  The  Radical  Government, 
moreover,  restricted  the  revenue  of  the  local  authorities  m  this  way, 
although  those  authorities  have  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  their  rweipts, 
resulting  from  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act.  By  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act  (1896)  a  grant  was  made  to  local  authorities  out  of  the  Estate 
Duty  (now  chargeable  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund)  to  mahe  up  for 
the  one-half  exemption  of  agricultural  land  from  rates— a  boon  con¬ 
ferred  on  agriculture  by  the  Unionists.  But  this  grant  was  fixed, 
according  to  the  agricultural  rate  in  1895-6  at  ^ ^ 

figure  it  has  remained  with  very  slight  variations.  But  since  then  the 
county  rate  has  increased,  and  therefore  the  moiety  of  the  rates 
chargLble  on  agricultural  land  is  now  more  than  the  sum  fixed  m  the 
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Act  of  1896.  The  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up  hy  the  local  authorities 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  county  rate.  "  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  although  local  authorities  receive  payments  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  they  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  burdens  which  are 
eontinually  being  laid  upon  them  ;  and  this  fact  was  forcibly  expressed 
when  in  London  on  May  26,  1910,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  County  Councils  Association  : — 

“  IT  WAS  RESOLVED :  To  appoint  a  special  Committee  to  consider  the 
whole  que-stion  of  grants  in  aid  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  local  authorities. 
To  that  Committee  it  was  resolved  to  refer  resolutions  asking  that  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  pointing  out  the  ^rious 
difficulties  in  which  municipalities  are  placed  by  the  deficiency  in  the  amount 
hitherto  receiv^  from  the  Spirit  Duties  under  the  Act  of  1890,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  very  serious  increase  in  the  rates  due  to  increasing  burdens  being  placed 
upon  the  local  authorities  by  legislation  passed  in  recent  years.  While  gfdnts 
in  aid  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  18^  per  cent,  taxation  in  the  large  towns  has 
increased  by  125  per  cent”— TAe  Times,  May  27,  1910. 

RADICAL  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

RADICAL  PROTESTS. 

This  summary  statement  does  not  exhaust  the  nurnber  of  ways 
in  which  the  Radical  Government  have  increased  the  national  expendi¬ 
ture,  directly  and  indirectly.  But  even  this  much  gives  point  to  the 
question — -MTiere  are  the  professions  of  economy  and  retrenchment  now  ? 
The  fingering  of  the  purse-strings  has  proved  too  strong  a  temptation 
to  extravagance. 

It  causes,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  read  the  following  Radical 
protests  against  Radical  extravagance. 

The  too  candid  critic  of  his  friends  (Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles,  M.P.,— 
(R.),  protested  against  the  extravagance  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Jime  30,  1910 

He  claimed  that  he  was  but  a  student,  an  apprentice  in  finance,  and,  as 
such,  he  confessed  that  he  was  appalled  at  the  enormous  extravagance  of  our 
expenmture.  He  remembered  in  1894  that  it  was  considered  to  be  almost 
incre^ble  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  should  introduce  a  £150,000,000  Budget ; 
now  It  was  nearly  a  £200,000,000  Budget.  He  was  still  more  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  way  in  which  our  debt  was  being  added  to.”— Times,  July  1,  1910. 

On  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  T.  Lough, 
M.P,  (R.),  a  Radical  ex-Minister,  went  to  the  point  with  inconvenient 
directness  : — 

He  made  a  strong  plea  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  put 
mto  execution  those  principles  of  economy  which  he  so  eloquently  advocated 
before  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  .  .  .  There  was  room  for  a 

great  deal  of  economy  in  every  great  administrative  department.” — The  Times, 
July  1,  1910. 

Xo  more  pleased  are  the  Government's  Irish  friends.  In  the  Free- 
rruiifi  8  Journal  (X.)  of  July  4,  1910,  the  London  correspondent  wrote, — 

TTie  present  Government,  with  ‘  p)eace,  retrenchment,  and  reform  *  blazoned 
on  their  banners,  have  in  practice  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  extravagant 
Government  of  modem  times.” 

while  serious  alarm  was  expressed  on  July  1,  1910,  by  the  Daily  News, 
the  Radical  organ  which  has  most  vehemently  supported  Mr,  Lloyd 
George's  financial  schemes  : — 

‘  The  Budget  will  have  to  provide  for  a  total  of  estimated  expenditure  of 
nearly  £199,000,000,  That  figure  is  stupendous;  it  would  have  frightened  the 
boldest  and  most  optimistic  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  generation  ago,  and 
without  doubt  it  suggests  serious  considerations  to  us  all  to-day. 
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“  .  .  .  In  1886  a  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resigned  rather  than 

propose  Naval  Estimates  of  £13,000,000  ;  to-day  the  Naval  Estimates  are 
£40,500,000,  and  the  Tories  are  clamouring  for  more.  A  rise  of  that  character 
is  a  national  calamity  ;  it  cannot  be  justified.’* 


CONCLUSIVE  FIGURES. 

The  quotation  from  the  Daily  News  given  above  suggests  the  line 
of  apology  favoured  by  Radicals  when  charged  with  the  increase  of 
expenditure.  They  allege  that  it  is  due  to  the  increasing  burden  of 
armaments.  This  is  wholly  untrue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  Army  (and  Xavy  in  1904-5  was  greater  than  the 
estimated  expenditure  in  1910-11.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increases 
in  the  Civil  Services  and,  especially,  the  Revenue  Departments,  have 
been  enormous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  gross  departmental  expenditure  in 
1894-5,  1904-5,  1905-6,  1909-10,  and  1910-11.  The  totals  given 
represent  the  sum  of  (a)  expenditure  from  net  votes  voted  in  supply  ; 
(5)  expenditure  from  receipts  appropriated  in  aid  ;  (c)  expenditure 
out  of  issues  to  meet  capital  expenditure  under  various  Acts  ;  (d) 
expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  the  department  by  other  depart¬ 
ments  ;  less  expenditure  incurred  by  the  department  on  account 
of  other  departments.  The  figures  [in  thousands  of  £’s]  are  from 
Parliamentary  Papers,  Xo.  243  of  1905,  and  Xo.  262  of  1910  : — 


1909-10. 

1910-11. 

Service. 

1894-5. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

Army  (including  Ordnance 

000£’s 

ooors 

000£’s 

000£‘s 

000£’s 

Factories) 

21,653 

36,883 

34,044 

31,288 

31,895 

Navy  . 

18,550 

42,049 

39,157 

37,783 

42,746 

Civil  Services 

19,319 

28,277 

28,796 

40,328 

43,727 

Revenue  Departments  . . 

13,831 

20,527 

21,039 

24,122 

26,284 

From  these  figures  we  are  enabled  to  display  Radical  extravagance 
in  the  period  1905-6  to  1910-11,  in  the  following  tabular  form  : — 


Service. 

Army  and  Navy  . . 

Civil  Services 
Revenue  Departments  . . 


Increase  in  five  years, 
1905-6  to  1910-11. 

£ 

1,440,000 

14,931,000 

5,245,000 


Average  annual  increase. 
£ 

288,000 

2,986,200 

1,049,000 


Thus  we  see  that  armaments  account  for  comparatively  little  of 
the  huge  increase  of  expenditure  with  which  the  Radicals  have  bur¬ 
dened  the  country.  The  Civil  Services  account  for  fifteen  millions, 
of  which  considerably  less  than  ten  millions  are  due  to  Old  Age  Pensions. 
The  creation  of  hordes  of  officials  will  help  to  account  for  this,  as  it 
will  also  for  the  most  astounding  increase  of  all,  that  for  the  Revenue 
Departments.  A  heavy  price  has  to  be  paid  for  new-fangled  Radical 
methods  of  taxation.  The  increase  for  the  Revenue  Departments 
in  one  year  only,  1910-11  ov^er  1909-10,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
£2,162,000  ! 

The  table  given  above  may  with  advantage  be  contrasted  with  a 
similar  table  for  the  period  of  eleven  years^  1894-5  to  1905-6,  during 
which  period  the  Unionists  were  in  office  from  June,  1895,  to  December, 
1905 

Increase  in  eleven  j’-cars. 

Service.  1894-5  to  1905-6.  Average  annual  increase. 

£  £ 

Army  and  Navy  . .  . .  32,998,000  2,999,818 

Civil  Services  . .  . .  9,477,000  861,545 

Revenue  Departments  . .  7,208,000  655,273 
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It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  increased 
expenditure  under  Unionist  administration  was  due  to  the  requirements 
of  national  defence. 

IV-  EFFECT  ON  TRADE  AND  CREDIT. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900  a  large  number  of  eminent  financial  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Citj^  signed  and  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
which  they  declared  their  opinion  that  the  Budget  of  1909-10  penalized 
capital,  tended  to  injure  national  prosperity  and  public  confidence, 
and  threatened  to  undermine  credit. 

I.  THE  PENAL  TAXATION  OF  CAPITAL. 

This  purpose  in  the  Budget  was  deliberately  designed  and  openly 
avowed.  Certain  taxes  in  the  Budget  were  imposed  so  as  to  fall 
with  undue  severity  on  one  section — the  owners  of  capital — which 
had  to  bear  the  accumulated  burden  of  Super-Tax,  Land  Taxes,  higher 
Income  Tax,  Death  Duties,  and  Stamp  Duties.  It  is  not  that  the  rich  da 
not  "w  ish  to  pay  their  share  of  the  burden.  But  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  vindictive  taxation  of  the  well-to-do.  This  heavy 
taxation  of  one  class  in  the  community  carries  with  it  the  danger  that 
the  force  of  public  opinion — which  is  the  ultimate  check  upon  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure — becomes  weakened.  Direct  taxation,  which 
only  affects  directly  the  wealthier  section  of  the  community,  has  been 
increasing  out  of  proportion  to  indirect  taxation,  which  affects  the 
community  as  a  whole.  In  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  1909-10  Budget, 
out  of  an  increased  tax  revenue  of  £17,000,000,  direct  taxation  accounts 
for  no  less  than  £13,500,000,  or  eighty  per  cent.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  shows  how  the  proportion  of  direct  taxation  has  increased  in 
recent  years  in  comparison  vith  indirect  : — 

(1)  On  May  17,  1906,  in  the  House  of  Commons  printed  replies 

to  questions  Mr.  Asquith  (then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
gave  the  following  information  : — 

“  The  proportions  of  tax  revenue  (excluding  Coal  Export  Duty, 
but  including  local  taxation  revenue)  derived  from  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  respectively  are  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Direct.  Indirect. 

1904- 5  ..  ..  49-5  ..  50*5 

1905- 6  (approximate)  50*4  . .  49  G 

1906- 7  (estimated)  . .  51*0  ..  49*0 

(2)  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  14,  1908,  Mr.  Hobhouso 

(Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasur}^  stated  that  : — 

“  Direct  taxation  amounted  to  something  like  52  per  cent.- 
of  the  total  taxation,  as  against  48  per  cent,  indirect  taxation.*’ — 
The  Times,  July  15,  1908. 

(3)  On  July  28,  1910,  in  the  House  of  Commons  printed  replies 

to  questions  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  : — 

“The  percentage  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  for  1910-11 
on  the  basis  of  the  Budget  Estimates  of  revenue  proper  to  the  year 
are  57*16  and  42*84  respectively.  For  the  purpose  of  this  calculation 
Excise  Licences,  Railway  Duty,  Estate,  etc.,  Duties,  Stamps,  Land 
Tax,  House  Duty,  Property  and  Income  Tax,  and  I^nd  Value  Duties 
are  treated  as  direct  taxes,  and  all  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,, 
excepting  Licences  and  Railway  Duty,  as  indirect.” 
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II.  THE  INJURY  TO  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 

National  prosperity  is  indicated  in  various  ways.  The  figures  of 
trade  and  unemployment  show  the  position  of  industry.  It  is  true 
that  these  have  been  increasing  and  decreasing  respectively  during 
the  last  year.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the  recent  depression  in  trade, 
imemj)loyment  figures  (so  far  as  they  were  ascertainable)  were  larger 
than  in  other  countries,  while  in  trade  we  have  been  steadily  overhauled 
by  foreign  countries.  But  the  important  point  to  be  considered  here  is 
that,  though  there  has  been  a  recovery  (from  a  very  low  point)  since 
the  early  part  of  1909,  yet  that  recovery  has  been  relatively  slower  than 
the  recovery  of  other  countries.  And  this  must  be  largely  put  to  the 
account  of  the  Budget  in  its  grave  effect  upon  public  confidence. 

Another  indication  is  afforded  by  the  value  of  Government 
securities.  These  have  depreciated  enormously  in  recent  years. 
Lord  Revelstoke  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  22, 
1909,  that  during  the  preceding  three  years  387  representative  securities 
had  depreciated  in  value  to  the  extent  of  110  millions  sterling.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  foreign  securities  have  also  fallen,  because, 
speaking  generally,  British  securities  hav'e  fallen  more  sharply,  and, 
whereas  since  the  beginning  of  1909  foreign  securities  have  risen  again 
in  value,  British  securities  from  the  same  point  continued  to  fall.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  value  of  various  securities  in  the 
last  five  years.  The  continued  fall  of  the  price  of  British  securities 
is  clearly  apparent  from  the  last  column  : — 


Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Description  of  Security. 

Dec., 

1905. 

Aug., 

1907. 

April, 

1908. 

Dec., 

1908. 

July, 

1910. 

BRITISH— 

2J  per  cent.  Consols 

89J 

82| 

875 

84 

824 

per  cent.  India  Stock  . . 

lOoi 

97i 

98| 

98i 

95J 

3  per  cent.  L.C.C.  (1920) 

93i 

87 

92^ 

90i 

88 

Egyptian  Preference  Inscribed  . . 

98 

91 

93 

93 

89i 

FOREIGN— 

Hungarian  Gold  Rentes  . . 

96 

92 

94 

93 

96 

4J  per  cent.  1st  series  Japan 

97i 

93J 

89i 

94 

1005 

Russian  Rentes  (1894) 

85 

70 

75 

77 

905 

Austrian  Gold  (1876) 

99 

97 

99 

97 

975 

French  Rentes 

99 

95 

97 

96 

98 

3  per  cent.  German  Imperial 

87i 

82i 

82J 

835 

84 

3J  per  cent.  Prussian  Consols 

100 

91 

91 

94 

94 

Note. — The  above  figures  represent  the  average  or  “  middle  ”  price  of  the  securi¬ 
ties  taken  from  Monthly  Investment  Lists. 


III.  THE  BLOW  TO  CONFIDENCE  AND  CREDIT. 

A  sure  indication  of  the  state  of  confidence  and  credit  is  the 
manner  in  which  capital  is  invested.  It  has  been  freely  stated  that 
capital,  as  a  result  of  the  Budget,  has  been  hastening  still  more  its 
departure  to  foreign  countries,  which  had  been  proceeding  increasingly 
in  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Asquith  openly  gloried  in  this  fact  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  16,  1909,  and  also  at  the  Queen^s 
Hall  on  March  9,  1909.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Perhaps  the 
clearest  explanation  was  given  by  Lord  Revelstoke  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  November  22,  1909  : — 

“  It  had  been  said  many  times  within  recent  months  that  capital  was  lea^^ng 
this  country  to  a  very  serious  extent,  and  he  had  to  testify,  from  his  own  practicfid 
knowledge,  that  this  was  true. 
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“  One  was  anxious,  however,  that  this  matter  of  the  export  of  British  capital 
should  be  fairly  stated  and  clearly  understood.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed 
that  a  very  considerable  investment  of  English  money  in  foreign  securities  necess¬ 
arily  betokened  an  unsatisfactory  condition  at  home.  Tlic  very  reverse  was 
frequently  the  case,  the  circumstance  often  indicating  prosperity  at  home,  already 
revealed  in  overflowing  deposits  at  the  banks,  and  with  English  stocks  forced 
up  to  such  a  high  level  that  other  sources  of  investment  had  to  be  sought.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  British  securities  w’ere  to-day  abnormally  low,  and  therefore 
yielded  themselves  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  had  been  customary. 

“  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  vital  error  was  committed  of  failing  to  distinguish 
between  British  capital  being  attracted  abroad  and  being  driven  abroad.  There 
had  never,  he  thought,  been  a  period  in  our  financial  history  when  it  had  been 
more  necessary  to  make  this  distinction.  There  were,  and  there  had  been  for 
some  years  past,  great  natural  forces  at  work,  among  which  must  be  included 
the  great  commercial  activity  of  other  countries,  such  as  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  which  made  for  increasing  demands,  both  on  the  liquid  and  per¬ 
manent  capital  of  this  country,  and  while  he  should  certainly  be  the  last  man 
to  decry  the  activities  of  other  countries,  still  less  the  demands  made  upon  bankers 
in  the  city  of  London,  he  was  bound  to  recognize  that,  if  what  he  w'ould  define 
as  the  great  drawing  power  of  foreign  countries  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  great 
driving  force  from  home,  arising  from  lack  of  confidence  in  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  English  securities,  and  in  English  enterprises,  the  position  of  affairs  was 
undoubtedly  grave. 

“  The  legitimate  flow  of  capital  abroad  became  an  exodus  ;  something  more 
than  a  surplus  was  exported,  and  abnormally  high  bank  rates,  with  their  penalizing 
effects  upon  trade,  would  have  to  be  imposed.*' — The  Times,  November  23,  190&. 

A  similar  account  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  A.  Harben,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  when  presiding  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  in  London  on  March  3,  1910  : — 

“  There  has  been  for  some  years  past  a  growing  tendency  for  investors  in  this 
country  to  seek  their  investments  abroad.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statistics  which 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  process  has  been  accelerated 
during  the  past  year,  but  there  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  subject  that  the  acceleration  has  been  very  marked.  It  is 
certain  that,  of  our  own  investments,  those  which  show  the  most  marked  deprecia¬ 
tion  are  home  securities,  while  most  of  our  foreign  securities  show  a  considerable 
rise  in  value.  Ail  the  facts  seem  to  point  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of  home  invest¬ 
ments  as  compared  with  foreign  investments,  and  to  a  decline  which  is  partly 
caused  by  taxation,  or  by  the  fear  of  taxation.*’— f’lnancio/  Times,  March  4, 1910. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  facts  about  the  employment  of  British 
capital.  The  following  table  compiled  from  the  SMist  (a  Free  Trade 
paper)  of  July  9,  1910,  shows  for  the  previous  three  and  a  half  years  : — 

(a)  the  amount  of  new  capital  invested  at  home  ; 

(h)  the  amount  invested  elsewhere  ; 

(c)  the  proportion  of  the  total  invested  at  home. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909,  the 
proportion  inv'ested  at  home  decreased,  though  the  actual  amount 
invested  at  home  was  greater  in  1908  than  in  1907  ;  while  in  the  year 
of  the  Budget  (1909)  the  proportion  w'as  more  than  halved.  For  the 
first  half  of  1910  the  proportion  rose  just  over  one  per  cent.  But  that 
hardly  proves  that  popularity  has  returned  to  home  securities  ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  half  year  includes  the  issue  of  £3,000,000 
Irish  Land  Stock  and  the  large  investments  in  Trust  Companies  in 
connection  with  the  rubber  and  oil  booms.  One  point  should  not, 
of  course,  be  forgotten.  It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  the  new 
^pital  invested  in  business  is  privately  invested  and  no  record  exists. 
But  the  figures  of  public  investment  may  be  taken  as  a  very  good 
mdication  of  the  tendency. 
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TABLE  OF  INVESTMENT  OF  NEW  CAPITAL. 


Year. 


Home 

A. 

£ 


Colonial, 
Indian,  Foreign. 
£ 


Total. 

£ 


Percentage, 
A.  of  total. 


1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 


41,429,013 

69,028,790 

30,054,933 

25,928,152 


89,219,476 

147,257,484 

182,322,657 

143,270,352 


130,648,489 

206,286,280 

212,377,590 

169,198,504 


31-7 

28*6 

14-2 

15*3 


(1st  half) 


CONCLUSION. 


This,  tiien,  concludes  the  consideration  of  the  Budget  of  1909 
(in  its  later  aspects)  and  the  general  finance  of  the  Government. 
The  manner  in  which  this  Budget  was  “  commended  ”  to  the  country 
and  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  episodes  and  one  of  the  most  ominous  transactions  in 
modem  political  history — the  full  effects  of  which  time  alone  can  reveal. 
Time  alone,  also,  will  show  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  revolutionarj’^ 
financial  proposals.  But  there  is  ample  evidence,  both  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  in  the  results,  so  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen  or  have  been 
realized,  to  iirove  that  the  House  of  Lords  were  justified  in  referring 
the  Budget  to  the  people.  And  the  people,  in  truth,  decided  against  it, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  decision  were  only  rendered  void  at  the 
time  by  an  exchange  of  benefits  between  Radicals  and  Irish  National¬ 
ists.  The  conduct  of  the  national  finances  by  the  Government  has  been 
marked  by  methods  which  are  open  to  severe  criticism.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  not  hesitated  to  tamper  with  the  financial  machinery  for 
electioneering  purposes.  A  Government  deeply  pledged  to  economy 
and  retrenchment  has  recklessly  plunged  into  spendthrift  finance, 
regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  financial  stability  of  the  country. 
Their  financial  record  alone  is  enough  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  3.  After  “(Clause  2)’"  in  line  7  insert; 

**  Welsh  Bishops  shall  cease  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  (Clause  2).’* 

Page  16.  The  quotation  from  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
at  Wrexham,  should  read  : — 

“  Let  us  turn  to  finance.  The  incomes  of  the  967  incumbents  barel}'  average 
4:220  a  year  each.  The  incomes  of  the  571  curates  average  £T20  a  year 
each.  1  ask  you  merely  ” 

and  from  there  to  the  end  as  it  is  printed. 

Page  23.  I.Ast  line, /or  “  pp.  156-6’*  read  “  pp.  185-6.*’ 
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WELSH 

DISESTABLISHMENT 


INTRODUCTORY. 

From  a  considered  utterance  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  12,  1910  (quoted  on  p.  11),  it  appears 
clearly  that  “Welsh  Disestablishment remains  an  integral  part 
of  the  programme  of  the  Radical  Government.  Now,  “  Welsh  Dis¬ 
establishment  ''  and  kindred  phrases  are  used  to  describe  a  proposal 
far  more  revolutionary  than  they  suggest  at  first  sight.  Briefly,  it 
is  proposed  to  “terminate  the  Establishment of  the  Church  in  Wales 
and  by  Disendowment  to  divert  almost  all  its  revenues  for  secular 
purposes,  quite  different  from  those  for  which  the  endowments  were 
given. 

THE  ISSUE. 

DISENDOWMENT. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  confiscation  of  these  en¬ 
dowments  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  proposal,  as  Mr.  Howard  Evans, 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Liberation  Society,  which  was  founded  to 
achieve  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  admitted  when  he  wTote  : 

“  Every  pr€U>tical  politician  knows  that  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment 
are  inseparable.” — The  Case  for  Disestablishment  in  WaleSy^  by  Howard  Evans, 
Liberation  Society,  1907,  p.  2i. 

Tills  view  was  also  bluntly  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1895  by  two  prominent  Welsh  Radical  M.P.s,  one  of  whom  is  still 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 

Sir  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P.  (R.),  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  6,  1895,  said  : — 

“  He  did  not  know  of  a  single  Nonconformist  in  Wales  who  was  in  favour 
of  Disestablishment  without  Disendowment.  .  .  .  Disendowment  was  the 

complement  of  Disestablishment ;  Disestablishment  involved  Disendowment” — 
Official  Beporty  col.  662. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.  (R.),  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6, 
1895,  said 

“  No  Welsh  Member  would  entertain  for  a  moment  the  Idea  of  getting 
Disestablishment  without  Disendowment” — Official  Beporty  col.  564. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 

Now,  while  the  ultimate  oVqect  of  the  Liberationists  is  the  Dis¬ 
establishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Church,  whether  in  Wales  or 
in  England,  it  has  been  thought  good  tactics  to  attack  the  ChuTch  in 
Wales  separately,  not  only  because  it  seemed  a  more  practicable 
proposal,  but  also  because  a  successful  attack  on  that  section  of  the 
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Church  wliich  is  in  Wales  would  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  attack 
upon  the  remaining  portion.  This  it  is  important  to  remember, 
because,  for  electioneering  purposes,  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent 
the  “  Welsh  Church  ’’  as  a  separate  entity,  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
separate  attack.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  ‘‘  Welsh  Church 
or  “  Church  of  Wales.”  It  is  the  Church  in  Whales.  The  late  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  24,  1870,  said  : — 

“  There  is  a  complete  ecclesiastical,  constitutional,  legal,  and  I  may  add — 
for  every  practical  purpose — historical  identity  between  the  Church  in  Wales 
and  the  rest  of  the  Church  of  England.” — Official  Report,  col.  1297. 

It  was  during  the  Radical  Administration  of  1892-5  that  Govern¬ 
ment  legislation  was  first  introduced  to  disestablish  the  Church  in 
Whales.  In  1893  a  Suspensory  Bill  was  brought  in  to  suspend  further 
preferment  and  so  prevent  the  creation  of  new  life  interests  requiring 
compensation  after  Disestablishment.  The  Disestablishment  Bill 
of  1894  re-appeared  in  practically  the  same  form  in  the  Bill  of  1895, 
\^'hich  was  read  a  second  time  and  made  some  progress  in  Committee 
before  it  lapsed  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  cordite.  At  the  next  attempt  in  1909,  a  somewhat  different 
Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  A  short  summary  of  this  Bill,  showing  the 
main  points  ,  of  difference  from  the  Bill  of  1895,  is  given  below,  but, 
lest  these  abortive  attempts  at  legislation  should  make  the  danger 
appear  remote,  it  may  be  w^ell  to  quote  the  utterances  of  four  Radical 
Cabinet  Ministers. 

MINISTERIAL  DECLARATIONS. 

In  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  December  10,  1909,  Mr.  Asquith, 
w  hen  making  his  pre-election  announcement  of  policy  as  Prime  Minister, 
said  : — 

“  If  we  look  now  for  a  moment  to  regions  further  afield  from  this  hall — 
the  long-delayed  claim  of  the  Welsh  people  for  religious  equality  will,  I  believe, 
be  put  forward  at  this  election  with  as  much  energy  of  conviction  as  ever  before, 
and  with  as  strong  a  proof  that  it  represents  a  real  national  demand.” — Daily 
News,  December  11,  1909. 

Sir  Edw^ard  Grey^s  declaration  in  Wooler  on  December  13,  1909, 
W8LS  brief  but  pointed  : — 

“  .  .  .  I  am  in  favour  of  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the 

Church  in  Wales.” — Berwick  Advertiser,  December  14,  1909. 

About  three  weeks  later,  in  Pontnew^ydd  on  January  6,  1910, 
Mr.  M‘Kenna  repeated  Sir  Edward  Grey's  words  : — 

“  •  .  .  He  was  in  favour  of  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of 

the  Church  in  Wales. — South  Wales  Daily  News,  January  7,  1910. 

Speaking  in  Bristol  on  January  11,  1910,  Mr.  Birrell,  in  answer 
to  the  question  “  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Disestablishment  and  Dis- 
endow'inent  of  the  Church  of  England,”  said  : — 

“  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  his  opinions — he  was  and  always  had  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Disestabhshment  of  the  Church.” — Western  Daily  Press, 
January  12,  1910. 

Mr.  Birrell  did  not  mention  Disendowment,  his  omission  in  this 
respect  coinciding  wdth  that  of  a  colleague,  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

In  Chard  on  January  3,  1910,  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  said  : — 

**  He  ,was  in  favour  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  and 
voted  for  it  and  would  vote  for  it  again.  .  .  Western  Chronicle,  January  7, 
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But,  as  has  been  shown,  Disendowment  is  the  “  business  end'' 
of  Disestablishment,  and  omission  to  mention  it  is  not  material,  unless 
Mr.  Birrell  and  Sir  E.  Strachey  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  practical 
politicians." 

SUMMARY  OF  1909  BILL 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  1909  Bill 
with  the  main  points  of  difference  from  the  Bill  of  1895  noted : — 

DISESTABLISHMENT. 

After  January  1,  191 1  (Clause  1),  every  cathedral  and  ecclesiastical 
corporation,  whether  sole  or  aggregate,  shall  be  dissolved  (Clause  2). 
Ecclesiastical  law  shall  cease  to  exist  as  law,  but  that  law  and  the 
present  articles,  doctrines,  rites,  rules,  discipline,  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church  of  England  (including  the  juiisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  shall  be  Wding  on  members  of  the  Church 
in  Wales,  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  temporal  courts  as  to  property  ; 
but  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  all  ecclesiastical  courts  shall  cease. 
Any  alterations  in  law,  doctrine,  etc,,  shall  similarly  be  binding, 
provided  that  no  existing  incumbent  shall  thereby  be  deprived  of  any 
interest  he  may  have  (Clause  12,  Clause  33  (3)).  Bishops  and  clergy 
shall  cease  to  sit  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury^  (Clause  12  (3)),  but 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  may  hold  synods,  whether  diocesan  or 
Welsh,  and  the  King  may  by  Charter  incorporate  a  representative  body 
for  the  Church  in  Wales  with  power  to  hold  property  (Clause  13). 

DISENDOWMENT. 

Three  Welsh  Commissioners  (Clause  9) — the  first  with  a  salary  of 
£1,500  a  year,  and  the  second  with  £1,000  (Clause  8) — are  constituted 
with  sweeping  administrative  and  judicial  powers  (Clauses  9,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  etc.).  They  are  to  continue  in  power  till  the  end  of  1915,  but 
their  existence  may  be  continued  from  time  to  time  (Clause  8).  They 
are  to  take  over  all  Welsh  ecclesiastical  property  vested  in  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Commissioners  or  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  all  property  not 
so  vested  which,  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  belongs  to  or  is  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  any  ecclesiastical  office  or  cathedral  corporation  in  the 
Church  in  Wales,  or  the  holder  of  any  such  office,  except  that  all 
plate,  furniture,  and  other  movable  chattels  belonging  to  any  church 
or  used  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship  therein 
shall  vest  in  the  Church  Representative  Body  (Clause  3).  The  Com¬ 
missioners  will  also  take  over,  but  may  subsequently  transfer  to  the 
Representative  Body,  all  property  held  in  trust  by  the  Church  for  any 
charitable  purpose  (Clause  19).  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
and  Queen  Anne's  Boimty  shall  forthwith  ascertain  and  declare  w'hat 
property  vested  in  them  is  situated  in  or  has  been  derived  from  property 
in,  or  is  capital  belonging  to  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  office,  etc.,  in,  or  is  deriv^  from  the  sale  of  parsonage  houses 
in  Wales  or  Monmouthshire  ;  and  this  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Welsh  Commissoners.  Such  property  is  to  be  deemed  Welsh  ecclesias¬ 
tical  property  (Clause  4).  Similarly  they  are  to  ascertain  and  declare 
what  portion  is  private  benefaction,  i.e.,  consists  of,  or  is  derived  from, 
property  given  by  any  person  out  of  his  private  resources  since  1662*, 

*  In  tho  Bill  of  1895  Jis  introduced  the  date  wiis  1703,  apparently  because  that  was  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  but  tho  Government  accept^  a  Unionist  amendment,  putting 
the  date  ba(!k  to  1062.  Tho  amount  of  private  benefactions  between  1662  and  1703  is  probably  almost 
negligible,  and  the  purpose  of  the  change  was  to  give  greater  colour  to  the  ploii  that  only  those  en¬ 
dowments  are  taken  which  were  given  to  tho  Church  before  Nonconformity  arose.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tho  Baptists  seceded  htfore  1602. 
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or  money  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  (Clause  5).  The  Welsh 
Commissioners  shall  transfer  (Clause  6)  (a)  to  the  Church  Representative 
Body  all  churches,  ecclesiastical  residences,  funds,  or  endowments 
especially  allocated  to  repair  or  restoration,  closed  burial  grounds,  and 
private  benefactions  ;  (b)  to  the  existing  incumbent  during  his  in¬ 
cumbency,  and  after  that  to  the  parish,  borough,  or  urban  district 
council,  the  burial  ground  and  glebe  of  any  parish  (glebe  not  belonging 
to  the  parish  where  it  is  situated  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Welsh  Com¬ 
missioners)  ;  (c)  to  the  county  council  any  tithe  rent  charge  issuing 
from  that  county  (the  Commissioners  shall  assign  any  tithe  rent  charge 
issuing  from  an  English  county)  ;  (d)  the  residue  to  a  “  Council  of 
Wales  to  be  composed  under  an  Order  in  Council  of  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  councils  of  counties,  county  boroughs,  and  large 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  (Clause  11). 


DISPOSAL  OF  THE  ENDOWMENTS. 

One-tenth  of  the  net  income  of  all  property  transferred  to  these 
local  bodies  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Council  of  Wales  to  be  applied  towards 
the  payment  of  expenses  and  towards  technical  and  higher  education 
in  Wales.  The  rest  shall  be  applied  locally  in  accordance  with  schemes 
made  by  the  county  councils  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Wales 
for  support  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  nurses  for  sick  poor,  parish,  or 
district  lialls  or  libraries,  technical  or  higher  education,  or  any  other 
charitable  or  eleemosynary  purpose  or  public  purpose  of  local  or 
general  utility  (Clause  7).t 

COMPENSATION. 

Each  person  with  any  existing  interest  is  secured  in  the  same 
(Clause  3  (i)  (6)  ;  Clause  12  (i)  (c)  ;  Clause  14).  An  existing  incumbent 
may  within  five  years  compound  for  a  fife  compensation  annuity  and 
vacate  his  office  (Clause  15),  but  he  shall  pay  his  tenths  for  the  future 
to  the  Welsh  Commissioners  (Clause  18  (iv)),  and  shall  remain  liable  for 
dilapidations  (Clause  12  (ii)  ;  Clause  20,  (ii))  ;  county  councils  taking 
over  tithe  rent  charge  shall  not,  however,  be  liable  for  chancel  repair 
(Clause  22).  Lay  patrons,  if  they  apply  within  six  months  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  shall  receive  at  the  end  of  five  years  or  earlier,  if  a 
vacancy  in  the  living  occur,  not  more  than  one  year's  value  (Clause  16). 
Holders  of  lay  office  in  the  Church  by  freehold  tenure  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  (Clause  17). 


HOW  ENGLAND  IS  AFFECTED. 


The  Spiritual  Ix)rds  m  Parliament  are  reduced  to  22  (Clause  2 
(iii)).  Tithe  rent  charge  issuing  from  land  in  England  is  confiscated 
(Clause  6  (i)  (c)).  The  composition  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
is  altered  (Clause  12).  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  to  take 
over  all  property  in  Wales  or  Monmouthshire  devoted  to  ecclesiastical 
uses  in  England,  and  pay  out  of  their  common  fund  annual  payments 
equal  to  the  net  proceeds  (Clauses  18  (i))  ;  and  they  are  to  assign  to 
some  English  diocese  parishes  now  belonging  to  a  Welsh  diocese,  but 
not  situated  in  Wales  or  Monmouthshire  (Clause  26).  Conversely, 


lS9o  Bill  there  was  no  '*  Council  of  Wales/'  but  the  Welsh  Commissioners  wore  apparently 
pwmanent  body.  By  the  1909  Bill  the  Commissioners  were  to  cease  to  exist  by  about  the  end 
Council  of  W'alee.  This  body,  nominally  existing  solely  for 
doubt  deeigned  as  a  step  towards  Welsh  Horae  Rule,  ft  Is 
George  tried  to  amend  the  earlier  Bill  In  this  direction, 
out  Mr.  Asouith  and  the  Government  successfully  resisted. 

devotel”.fter*DhIlSS«,hralnt  “““  “•’*“** 
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parishes  belonging  to  English  dioceses  within  the  Welsh  frontier  will 
lose  their  endowments  (Clause  26),  while  the  Welsh  Commissioners  will 
decide  the  fate  of  any  l>order  parish,  with,  however,  an  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  (Clause  26). 

The  general  effect  of  these  provisions  was  summed  up  in  a 
commentary  on  the  1909  Bill  by  Messrs.  Fowell  and  Dibdin,  published 
by  the  Church  Defence  Committee,  Church  House,  Westminster : — 

“  The  effect  of  the  Bill  on  the  Church  can  be  stated  shortly. 

“  The  ultimate  result  of  Disendowment  under  the  Bill  will  only  be  gradually 
reached  as  ‘  existing  interests  ’  cease.  But  when  the  last  vested  interest  has 
fallen,  the  position  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  endowments  of  the  Welsh 
Church  will  roughly  be  as  follows*  : — 

“  I.  The  State  will  have  absorbed  : — 

Glebes,  35,000  acres  (transferred  to  parish  councils, 
etc.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  about 

Churchyards,  other  than  closed  (transferred  to  parish 
councils,  etc.) 

Tithe  rent  charge  (transferred  to  county  councils), 
actual  gross  value,  1906,  belonging  to  : — 

Benefices  . .  . .  . .  . .  about 

Cathedral  Corporations  . .  . .  about 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. .  . .  about 

Church  in  England 

Land  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  10,000 
acres  (transferred  to  the  Council  of  Wales) . .  about 
Proceeds  of  sales  of  land  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (transferred  to 
the  Council  in  Wales)  . .  . .  . .  about 

Land  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  in  Wales  hitherto 
apphcable  to  English  Church  purposes  (trans¬ 
ferred  to  Council  of  Wales) 

Endowments  of  benefices  (except  as  aforesaid)  chiefly 
capital  funds  and  investments  in  hands  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  including  capital  grants  for  endowment 
purposes  by  those  bodies  out  of  their  respective 
incomes  (transferred  to  the  Council  of  Wales 
except  as  to  proceeds  of  sales  of  glebes  and  tithe 
which  are  transferred  to  parish  councils  and 
county  councils  respectively)  . .  . .  about 


Total  income,  irrespective  of  annual  value  of  church¬ 
yards  and  of  tithe  and  land  belonging  to  the 
Church  in  England . .  . .  . .  .  .  about 


Private  benefactions  have  been  omitted  throughout  the  above  statement. 


U.  The  Church  will  retain  : — 


Private  benefactions  between  1662  and  1703  . . 

Private  benefactions  since  1703,  from  land  and  house 

No  estimate. 

property 

. .  about 

£3,276 

From  tithe  (actual  gross  value,  1906) 

. . 

£4,324 

From  other  sources  (mainly  capital  funds) 

. .  about 

£12,610 

£20,210 

Deduct  certain  perpetual  charges . . 

£328 

Income  remaining  after  Disendowment 

£19,882 

Cathedrals  (4) 

No  estimtte. 

Churches  (1,546) 

No  estimate. 

Fabric  funds  in.  connection  with  above . . 

No  estimate. 

Residences  of  Bishops  (4) 

No  estimate. 

Gross  Annual 
Value. 

£40,000 

No  estimate. 

£128,000 
£1,680 
£26,500 
No  estimate. 

£7,500 
£8,000 
No  estimate. 


£33,000 


£244,680 


*  These  figures  are  derived  from  a  return  and  accompanying  memorandum,  prepared  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  laid  before  the  Welsh  Church  Commission. 
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Gross  Annual 
Value. 

Houses  of  members  of  Cathedral  bodies  (10)  . .  . .  No  estimate. 

Parsonages  (820)  . No  estimate. 

Fabric  funds  (if  any)  in  connection  with  the  above  . .  No  estimate. 

The  annual  value  of  these  residences  cannot  be  stated',  but  the  sources  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  expenditure  upon  the  provision  and  improvement  of  parsonages  are  known.  In 
1906  there  had  been  expended  on  parsonages:  Grants  from  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
£221000;  grants  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  about  £111,500;  private  bonefactions 
through  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  £142,000  ;  mortgages  repaid 
by  incumbents  themselves,  £181,000. 

Similarly  some  of  the  episcopal,  decanal,  and  canonical  residences  have  been  provided 
or  largely  improved  in  modem  times,  and  partly  by  private  expenditure. 

Funds  held  by  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  representing  ; — 

(а)  Proceeds  of  sales  of  residences . .  . .  about  £3,525 

(б)  Dilapidation  moneys  paid  by  incumbents  in 

respect  of  their  parsonages,  in  1908,  £1,790 
(these  moneys  have  been  or  are  being 
expended  for  this  purpose)  , .  . .  about  £1,790 

Closed  churchyards  and  churchyards  provided  by 

private  benefactions  since  1662  . .  . .  . .  No  estimate. 

“  Welsh  Church  property  is  so  defined  in  the  Bill  of  1909  as  to  extend  its 
limits  very  far  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  line  Of  division  between  what  iS 
wrested  from  the  Church  in  Wales  and  what  is  left  as  belonging  to  the  Church  in 
England  is  arbitrarily  drawn,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Thus  all 
Welsh  land  and  tithe  now  belonging  to  the  Church  in  England  as  well  as  Wales, 
and  all  property  of  whatever  kind  derived  from  Welsh  land  and  tithe  once  (how¬ 
ever  long  ago)  devoted  to  English  Church  purposes  are  seized  for  Welsh  secular 
objects.  But,  while  the  scheme  of  Disendowment  is  thus  rigorous  in  exacting 
to  the  uttermost  the  transfer  of  Enghsh  Church  property  which  is,  or  ever  has 
been,  locally  situate  in  Wales,  it  also  takes  away  land  or  tithe  in  England  which 
has  been  used  for  a  Welsh  Church  purpose.  Thus  the  State  takes  English  Church 
property  because  it  is  in  Wales,  and  property  in  England  because  it  belongs  to  the 
Welsh  Church. 

“  Proceeding  on  the  same  lines,  the  Bill  treats  as  Welsh  ecclesiastical  property 
the  ve^  large  grants  made  for  the  use  of  the  Welsh  Church  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  out  of  their  English  resources. 

“  Individuals  are  to  be  compensated,  but  the  Church  is  to  receive  nothing 
except  what  is  mentioned  above.  It  will  have  to  begin  its  new  career  with  a  vast 
organization  of  four  cathedrals  and  more  than  a  thousand  parish  churches  to  serve 
and  repair,  with  parochial  machinery  of  all  sorts  to  be  kept  up,  with  four  bishoprics 
and  an  endless  amount  and  variety  of  centralized  business  to  be  maintained, 
and  substantially  no  means  at  all  to  provide  for  these  gigantic  responsibilities. 
The  nearest  analogy  is  a  great  business,  like  Harrod’s  or  Whiteley’s,  with  the 
capital  invested  in  it  suddenly  withdrawn. 

“  Not  only  is  this  paralyzing  effect  produced  by  the  Bill,  but  the  disendow¬ 
ment  scheme  is  so  framed  as  to  make  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  as  difficult 
as  possible.  The  Irish  Act  provided  for  commutation  of  vested  interests  through 
the  Representative  Body  of  the  Church,  with  the  expectation,  which  events 
entirely  justified,  that  the  Church  would  thus  be  able  to  form  at  any  rate  tho 
nucleus  of  a  re-endowment  fund.  The  compensation  clauses  of  the  Welsh  Bill 
offer  attractive  terms  to  the  Welsh  clergy  if  they  are  disposed  to  forsake  the 
Church’s  service  and  seek  their  fortune  in  the  world  with  a  life  annuity  provided 
for  them  out  of  Church  property,  but  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  central  funds 
of  the  disestablished  Church  to  be  benefited. 

“  At  every  turn  the  harshness  of  the  Welsh  BiU  as  compared  with  the  Irish 
Act  is  apparent.  Curates  are  to  lose  their  livelihood  without  any  compensation. 
Humbler  Church  officers,  e.gr.,  pew-openers,  are  to  be  treated  in  tho  same  way. 

Clergymen  with  vested  interests,  who  merely  change  the  sphere  of  their 
work  during  the  period  between  the  peissing  of  the  Act  and  the  date  of  Disestablish¬ 
ment  without  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  Welsh  working  clergy,  nevertheless  lose 
their  vested  interests. 

“  Patrons  are  to  be  compensated,  not  according  to  the  value  of  the  property 
taken  from  them  against  their  wish,  but  according  to  an  arbitrary  and  obviously 
inadequate  standard. 

“  Lastly,  even  the  churchyards  are  to  pass  into  secular  hands,  without  any 
security  even  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  Churchmen. 

“  The  organic  unity  of  the  Church  in  England  and  Wales  is  admitted  in  spite, 
as  it  were,  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill,  by  its  provisions  attempting  to  tear  the 
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Welsh  dioceses  out  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Church  property  in  England 
and  Wales  has  to  be  separated  and  re-sorted.  The  ancient  constitution  of 
Convocation  has  to  be  altered  by  Statute.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  has  to  be  curtailed,  and  various  other  changes  made  which 
really  affect  the  Church  in  England  as  well  as  in  Wales.” 

THE  NONCONFORMIST  DEMAND. 

A  little  while  before  the  1909  Bill  appeared  a  specially  appointed 
committee  of  the  Welsh  Federation  of  Free  Church  Councils  drew  up 
and  issued  a  memorandum  on  the  lines  of  a  Parliamentary  Bill  in 
order  to  give  the  Government  some  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  to 
proceed.  The  draft  was  headed  : — 

“  Suggestions  for  a  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  Bill.  Pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Campaign  Committee  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Wales.” 

In  making  their  suggestions  the  committee  said  they  had  been 
guided  by  two  main  principles,  namely  : — 

“  1.  That  all  religious  bodies  or  communities  should  be  on  an  absolute 
equality  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  and  should  be  entirely  free  from  the 
control  of  any  political  party. 

“  2.  That  national  endowments  should  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  benefit  one  particular  section  only. 

“  If  any  apology  is  necessary  for  making  these  suggestions,  it  is  because 
they  believe  that  the  liberation  of  Church  from  State  control  would  result  in  a 
spiritual  awakening  throughout  all  denominations,  would  tend  to  the  uniting 
of  all  Christian  forces,  and  prove  to  be  of  lasting  good  to  the  people  generally.” 

With  regard  to  the  first  “  principle,"'  the  question  may  well  be 
asked,  “Is  the  political  Nonconformity  which  is  agitating  for  Welsh 
Disestablishment  entirely  free  from  the  control  of  any  political  party  ?  " 
The  second  “  principle  "  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.  As  to  the  belief 
expressed  in  the  last  paragraph,  its  sincerity  would  be  more  apparent 
if  Disendowment  had  been  dropped  ;  for  Disendowment  has  no  tiling 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  “  State  control." 

The  text  of  the  draft  contains  proposals  covering  the  whole  scope 
of  the  Bill.  But  the  important  point  to  remember  is  that  they  go 
further  than  the  Bill  in  several  particulars,  for  instance  in  suggesting 
that  the  cathedrals  should  be  held  as  national  property.  The  secular 
purposes  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  confiscated  endowments 
should  be  devoted  are  varied  indeed,  and  their  accomplishment  would 
redound  greatly  to  the  political  credit  and,  consequently,  to  the  political 
power  of  the  authors  of  Disestablishment.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  either  the  act  of  spoliation  or  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  can 
result  in  any  “  spiritual  awakening  "  of  any  description. 

THE  PROPOSALS  CONSIDERED. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  proposals  to  disestablish  and  disendow 
the  Church  in  Wales,  the  subject  falls  roughly  into  two  divisions  ; 
first,  the  grounds  and  objects  of  the  agitation,  and,  secondly,  its  effect, 
if  successful,  and  the  objections  to  its  success. 

A.— GROUNDS  AND  OBJECTS. 

I.  THE  GROUNDS  PUT  FORWARD. 

A  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  actual  grounds  put 
forward  and  those  upon  which  a  reasonable  claim  might  be  based. 

0 
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(1)  ACTUAL  GROUNDS. 

The  actual  grounds  may,  speaking  generally,  be  summarized  as 
follows  : — 

(i)  The  ‘‘  analogy of  the  Irish  Church. 

(ii)  Alleged  shortcomings  of  the  Church  in  Wales  in  the  past. 

(iii)  The  alleged  alien  character  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 

(iv)  Alleged  minority  of  inhabitants  of  Whales  supporting  the 

Church. 

(v)  The  securing  of  “  religious  equality  ’’  and  the  demolition  of 

the  idea  of  “  superiority.” 

(vi)  The  “  political  ”  demand. 

(i)  The  “analogy”  of  the  Irish  Church. 

The  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  in 
1869  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  precedent  for  similar  action  in  Wales. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  21,  1909,  so 
used  it  and  claimed  that  every  one  recognized  its  benefits.  Not  only, 
however,  were  the  circumstances  different,  but  the  results  have  not 
proved  satisfactory. 

The  circumstances  are  different  because : 

(a)  Wliereas  Ireland  is  geographically  isolated,  W'ales  is  geographi¬ 

cally  contiguous  with  England. 

(b)  The  Irish  Church  was  a  separate  entity,  while  the  Church  in 

Wales  is  only  that  part  of  the  undivided  Church  of  England- 
and-Wales  which  lies  (mainly)  wdthin  the  political  boundaries 
of  IVales. 

(c)  The  Irish  Church  was  almost  wholly  endowed  by  public 

or  Royal  grants  under  the  Stuarts  ;  but  the  endowments 
of  the  Church  in  Whales  are  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
private  benefaction. 

(d)  In  Ireland  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  every  parish, 

whereas  in  Whales  there  are  numbers  of  parishes  without  a 
resident  Nonconformist  minister. 

These  points  are  w^ell  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone,  opposing  a  motion  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  16,  1873  : — 

“  I  venture  to  say  now,  as  I  ventured  to  say  then,  that  the  two  cases  were 
distinguished  broadly,  vitally,  and  essentially  upon  every  point  without  exception 
upon  which  they  could  be  brought  into  comparison.” — Official  Report^  col.  43. 

Further,  the  results  of  Irish  Disestablishment  have  not  proved 
satisfactory.  This  was  even  admitted  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
early  as  1873,  and  the  evidence  of  Irish  Church  dignitaries  both  in 
1894  and  in  1909  is  emphatic  on  the  subject. 

The  late  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  16,  1873, 
said  : — 

“  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  present  moment  and  the  present 
circumstances,  if  my  hon.  friend  asks  me,  from  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers, 
that  thought  is  now  less  free  in  religious  matters  in  Ireland  than  it  was  before 
Disestablishment,  that  I  accept  the  challenge,  and  tell  him  thatl  think  it  is.” — 
Official  Report^  col.  39. 

Addressing  inquiries  to  several  Irish  bishops  in  1894,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  received  replies  from  which  the  following  passages  are 
quoted  : — 

The  Bishop  of  Tuam  : — “  We  lost  grievously  by  Disendowment ;  the  effect  on 
rural  districts  is  unsatisfactory.” 
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The  Bishop  of  Ossory  : — “  The  Act  {Disendowment)  took  the  keystone  out  of 
the  arch  of  property,  and  has  thus  demoralized  the  country  in  regard  to  all 
kinds  of  contracts  and  possessions.” 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  : — “  Bisendowment,  coupled  with  Disestablishment,  has 
certainly  Iowere<i  the  status  of  the  clergy  and  discouraged  learning.” 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  : — “  The  spirit  of  confiscation  is  contagious.  The  breath 
of  revolution  breathed  upon  the  land  in  18fi9,  and  we  have  been  in  a  fever 
ever  since.” 

The  Bishop  of  Killaloe  : — “  On  the  whole  the  blow  dealt  to  us  has  been  most 
lamentable,  and  I  fear,  is  bkely  to  be  still  more  so  as  time  goes  on.” — •  Vide, 
“  The  Church  in  Wales,”  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1894. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  a  speech  at  the  Church  House,  West¬ 
minster,  in  Xovember,  1899,  said  : — 

“  I  know  that  in  parts  of  my  own  diocese  men  have  to  walk  seven  Irish  miles 
to  church  and  back  again — so  many  churches  have  been  closed  and  so  many 
parishes  united  together  ;  and  if  the  loss  is  great  even  in  Ireland,  where  the  most 
of  the  people  are  of  an  alien  creed,  how  much  more  terribly  will  it  be  felt  as  a 
feU  catastrophe  in  England,  where  the  great  masses  of  the  poor  people  do  belong, 
after  all,  to  the  Church  of  England.” 

' "  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  a  paper,  entitled  “  Has  Disestablish¬ 
ment  Brought  Religious  Peace  to  Ireland,"'  thus  concludes  : — 

“  Disestablishment  in  Ireland  has  partly  fulfilled  Archbishop  Whateley’s 
prediction  that  it  would  divide  Ireland  into  separate  ecclesiastical  camps,  \vdth 
clerical  sentries  perpetually  pacing  between  them.’  ” 

“  The  people  of  Ireland  are  divided  into  two  great  sections.  By  one  Dis¬ 
establishment  is  never  remembered  ;  by  the  other  it  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Disestablishment  may  have  given  many  things  both  to  one  and  the  other,  but 
peace  is  not  one  of  them.” 

More  Recent  Testimony. 

Discussing  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation 
in  May,  1909,  the  Bill  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  in 
Wales,  the  Dean  of  Bangor  gave  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
which  he  had  received  respecting  Mr.  Asquith's  assertion  that  Dis¬ 
establishment  had  benefited  the  Church  in  Ireland  : — 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  wrote : — “  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ,  .  .  The 

spiritual  mission  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  been  assisted 
by  the  removal  of  prejudices  and  antipathies.  They  still  remain  in  strength, 
and  exercise  a  baneful  influence  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  people. 
In  some  quarters  they  have  increased  rather  than  diminished.” 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  : — “  Those  prejudices  and  antipathies  to  which  Mr.  Asquith 
alludes  have  not  been  even  mitigated.  No  one  who  knows  Ireland  at  all 
would  dare  to  make  such  an  assertion  to  people  in  Ireland.” 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  : — “  In  country  districts  where  the  members  of  the  Church  are 
few  in  number  and  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  where  we  have  often  had 
to  join  three  or  four  parishes  into  a  union  and  put  them  under  the  charge  of 
one  clergj^man,  there  cannot  be  the  same  hfe  as  there  was  in  pre-Disestablish- 
:  ment  days.  In  such  districts  people  find  it  most  difficult  to  make  up  the 

amount  requirt^d  to  secure  a  decent  income  for  their  clergyman  ;  and  this 
difficulty  is  now  being  added  to  day  after  day  by  the  action  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1903.  In  my  opinion,  the  Church  .  .  .  has  suffered  gi'eatly  in  small 

country  parishes  and  poor  districts.” 

The  Dean  of  St,  Patrick’s  : — “  I  do  not  think  that  the  relations  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  with  the  other  religious  bodies  in  this  country  have  been  improved  at 
all  by  Disestablishment.  .  ,  .  The  spiritual  efficiency  of  the  Church 

has,  indeed,  been  advanced  during  the  last  forty  years  ;  but  that  is  one 
illustration  of  that  greater  energy  of  spiritual  activity  which  has  been 
awakened  throughout  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  not  least  in  England 
and  Wales,  under  the  Establishment,  during  the  same  period.  To  assert  that 
this  advance  has  been  caused  by  Disestablishment  is  to  fall  into  the  vulgar 
error  of  confounding  post  hoc  with  propter  hoc.** 

•Sir  William  Watson  ; — ”  In  my  opinion  the  view  stated  to  have  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  Asquith  is  absolutely  untrue  and  calculated  to  give  a  most  false 
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opinion  of  our  Church.  ...  In  the  western  districts  of  Ireland  the 
result  is  most  distressing.  .  -  .  May  God  grant  that  the  Church  in  Wales 

may  never  sulffer  as  we  have  done.” 

(ii)  Alleged  shortcomings  of  the  Church  in  Wales  in  the  past. 

^^Ir.  Asquith,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  21,. 
1009,  asserted  that  for  some  700  \^ears  before  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centur\^  the  offices  of  the  Church  in  Wales  were  filled 
by  men  who  were  out  of  touch  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  Wales. 
The  Church  in  Wales  now,  that  is  to  say,  is  to  suffer  for  alleged  short¬ 
comings  in  the  past.  But  the  value  of  this  argument  from  “  history^ 
is  seriously  impaired  when  we  are  told  on  the  unimpeachable  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  that  Mr.  Asquith's  700  years  are  in  reality 
no  more  than  150.  At  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  on  May  13^ 
1909,  the  Bishop  of  Da\id's,  said  : — 

“  When  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  a  great  scholar,  says,  in  a  speech 
in  Parliament  in  introducing  this  Bill,  and  when  he  makes  it  his  first  argument 
for  the  Bill,  that  something  had  happened  for  eight  centuries  which  only  happened 
for  a  century  and  a  half — is  it  fair  to  call  such  a  statement  ‘  absolutely  un¬ 
exaggerated  and  uncoloured  history.*  *’ — Centred  Church  Committee  Pamphlet,. 
C.L.C.  184,  pp.  21,  22. 

Even  a  century  and  a  half  may  seem  a  long  time,  but  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  compared  with  the  antiquity  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,  about  which  Mr.  Asquith  himself  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  21,  1909  : — 

“  The  Church  in  W ales,  I  may  state  as  an  indisputable  historical  fact  .  .  . 

existed  undoubtedly  as  a  living  and  working  Christian  agency  some  considerable 
time  before  the  Mi^on  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  Saxons  (*.e.,  about  a.d.  000). — 
Offlcial  Report,  coL  1524. 

However,  Mr.  Asquith  had  to  admit  the  inadequacy  even  of  his 
own  version  of  history  without  other  considerations,  and  he  himself 
destroyed  w'hatever  is  left  of  the  “  historical  "  argument  by  bearing 
grudging  testimony  to  the  increasingly  valuable  work  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  in  the  last  seventy  years.  WTiat  conceivable  argument  is 
it  for  the  crippling  of  the  Church  that,  whereas  for  a  relatively  in¬ 
significant  period  in  a  long  past  it  fell  short  of  its  duty,  it  has  for  some 
time  been,  and  is  now  becoming  more  and  more,  the  most  valuable 
element  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Wales  ?  There  is  in  addition  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Asquith  that  also  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of 
Mr.  Bryce.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  20,  1891,  said: — 

“  Undoubtedly,  I  am  aware  that  the  Established  Church  in  Wales  is  an 
advancing  Church,  an  active  Church,  a  living  Church,  and  I  hope  very  distinctly 
a  rising  Church,  rising  from  elevation  to  elevation.’* — Official  Report,  col.  1264. 

Mr.  J.  Bryce  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  23,  1892, 
after  referring  to  the  assertion  that  the  Church  in  Wales  was  improving, 
added  : — 

“  I  admit  that  gladly  and  heartily, Report,  col.  1065. 

Again,  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  21,  1909, 
said  : — 

«  Everybody  knows  that  during  the  last  seventy  years,  at  any  rate,  In  the 
Church  of  England  and  Wales,  there  has  been  opened  a  new  chapter,  a  new 
beneficent  and  fruitful  chapter,  in  their  history.**— O/^ctoZ  Report,  col.  1526. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  “  historical  "  argument  is  the 
weakest  of  broken  reeds  on  which  unrighteousness  can  lean. 
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(fli)  The  alleged  alien  character  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  12, 
1910,  said 

“  AVe  wish  to  free  Wales  from  its  alien  Church.” — Official  Report,  col.  1140. 
The  falsity  of  the  assertion  that  the  Church  in  Wales  is  alien 
can  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  own  leader, 
the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith  has  stated  that  the  Church  in 
Wales  existed  before  a.d.  600  (see  p.  10),  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  an  institution  with  a  continuous  local  history  of  over  1,300  years 
can  with  any  truth  be  called  “  alien.”  But  Mr.  Asquith,  in  the  passage 
in  question,  went  on  to  say  that  the  Church  in  M  ales 

“  ia  in  no  sense  an  offshoot  or  a  missionary  development  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  has  an  independent  origin.” 

Moreover,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Birrell’s  predecessor  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  23,  1892  ; — 

“  The  Church  in  Wales  is  the  legitimate  historical  succession  to  the  Church 
of  St.  David.” — Official  Report,  col.  1063. 

And  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  20, 
1891,  asserted  in  a  strikiag  manner  the  indigenous  character  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  : — 

“  We  might  really  speak  with  as  much  justice  of  the  Church  of  Wales  in 
England  as  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales.” — Official  Report,  ooL  1258. 

(Iv)  The  alleged  small  minority  of  members  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 

The  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  National 
Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  at  Swansea  on  March  9, 
1909,  made  the  following  extraordinary  statements  : — 

“  The  State  stubbornly  upheld  with  privileges  and  emolument^  principally 
at  the  cost  of  impoverished  Pree  Churchmen,  the  Church  of  a  dwindhng  minority. 
Free  Churchmen  numbering  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  in  many 
respects  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the  country,  were  simply  tolerated  as  undear- 
ables,  which  it  could  neither  crush  nor  cure.  Was  it  just  ?  Was  it  fair  ? 
South  Wales  Daily  News,  March  10,  1909. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  back  to  this  passage  in  dealing,  at 
the  proper  point,  with  the  various  mis-statements  characteristic  of 
the  Nonconformist  presentation  of  the  case.  Attention  must,  however, 
for  the  moment,  be  confined  to  the  assertion  about  Free  Churchmen 
numbering  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  dealt  with  this  point  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Central  Church  Committee  on  March  24,  1909-^^  He 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Jones  gave  the  figure  for  the  “  members  ”  (or 
communicants)  of  the  four  chief  Free  Churches  in  AVales  as  535,880. 
The  numbers  of  the  Minor  Churches  are  inconsiderable.  In  Mr. 
Jones’  own  Church  (the  Calvinistic  Methodist)  the  figures  are  given  not 
only  for  “  members  ”  but  also  for  “  adlierents,”  in  which  term  is 
included  not  only  “  members  ”  but  also  children  of  all  ages  wiio  arc 
in  any  way  attached  to  that  particular  Church.  The  ratio  of  “  ad¬ 
herents  ”  to  “  members  ”  is  as  183  to  100.  Applying  this  ratio 
to  the  figure  for  “  members  ”  of  the  four  chief  Churches,  the  number  of 
“  adherents  ”  for  the  w  hole  of  Wales  w'orks  out  at  less  than  a  million. 
Now’  the  population  of  Wales  at  the  last  census  (nine  years  ago)  was 
just  over  2,000,000,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  21,  1909,  estimated  that  at  that  time  it  was  probably  2,250,000 
( Oificial  Report,  col.  527).  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  Free  Churches, 
.so  far  from  representing  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Wales, 
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cannot  even  claim  half.  When  Nonconformists  speak  of  a  minority 
as  belonging  to  the  Church  in  Wales,  there  is  the  implication  that 
there  is  a  majority  of  Nonconformists.  But  these  figures  would  appear 
to  show  conclusively  that  there  is  not  a  majority  of  the  population 
for  Nonconformity  in  Wales.  Why,  then,  should  a  minority  of  the 
population  seek  to  impose  its  ishes  on  the  rest  ? 

(v)  The  securing  of  ‘‘religious  equality.” 

The  phrase  “  religious  equality  has  a  popular  sound  in  the  ears 
of  the  general  public  who  have  no  special  information  about  the 
merits  of  the  question.  It  is,  therefore,  largely  used  by  the  advocates 
of  Disestablishment.  Mr.  Lloj’d  George  in  his  telegram  to  the  Welsh 
Convention  at  Cardiff,  held  on  March  25,  1909,  said  : — 

“  Let  Welshmen  show  that  they  are  as  resolved  as  ever  to  establish  complete- 
rehgions  equality  on  Welsh  soil.” — South  Wales  Daily  Neics,  March  26,  1009. 

And  this  plea  for  “  religious  equalit}^ ''  is  found  in  almost  every 
speech  on  the  subject.  But  the  argument  sometimes  appears  as  a 
protest  against  the  supposed  air  of  “  superiority  ’’  attaching  to  the 
Established  Church.  The  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  in  the  passage  quoted  on 
p.  11,  declared  that  : — 

“  Free  Churchmen  (in  Wales)  .  .  .  were  simply  tolerated  as  undesirables- 

which  it  (i.e.,  the  Church)  could  neither  crush  nor  cnre.'''— South  Wales  Daily  News^ 
March  10,  1909. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  desire  for  “  religious  equality 
derives  its  force  from  this  fancied  sense  of  “  inferiority."'  While  this 
might  be  an  argument  for  concurrent  establishment,  it  is  not  and  can* 
not  be  an  argument  for  Disendowment.  But  the  logical  remedy  of 
concurrent  establishment  is,  of  course,  repudiated  by  “  Free  "  Chiirch-^ 
men.  They  demand  the  Disestablishment  or  dismemberment  of  the^ 
Church.  But  is  this  “  fair  "  ?  Welsh  Congregationalists  promptly 
resented  action  by  their  English  brethren  tending  to  disintegrate  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  by  excluding  them  from 
certain  pecuniary  benefits.  But  the  same  men  are  quite  ready  to 
disintegrate  the  Church.  Is  this  “  just  "  ?  But  what  is  the  religious 
inequality  "  complained  of  ?  State  recognition,  in  spite  of  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  does  not  entail  financial  advantages,  and,  even  if  it 
did,  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  “  religious  equality. 
Again,  inequality  of  opportunity  for  worship  vanished  with  the  days 
of  persecution  ;  while  social  and  other  alleged  external  inequalities 
should  not  detrimentally  affect  the  spiritual  side  of  religion  and  v'ould 
still  continue  in  spite  of  Disestablishment.  It  may  be  said  that  Non¬ 
conformists  are  not,  like  the  Church,  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  would  they  accept  such  representation  if  it  w  ere  offered  to  them  ? 
Moreover,  the  Church  has  a  similar  and  even  greater  disability.  No 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  may  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whereas  Nonconformist  Ministers  may  do  so  ;  and,  indeed,  since  the 
last  election  the  House  has  been  adorned  by  the  presence  of  the  Rev, 
Sylvester  Home,  M.P. 


(vi)  The  “  political  ”  demand. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  serious  argument  that  the  opponents  of 
Welsh  Disestablishment  have  to  meet.  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  21,  1909,  said  : — 

They  (the  ^  Members  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire)  come  here  as  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Welsh  people  and  tell  us,  the  House  of  Commons  of  the* 
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United  Kingdom,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Wales,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Wales, 
as  expressed  by  the  enormously  preponderating  number  of  its  electors,  and  it  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Welsh  Members,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Welsh  Church.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  case  so  strong  and 
so  irresistible  has  ever  been  presented  to  any  Legislature  in  the  world.” — Official 
Reportf  col.  1531. 

This  is  a  strong  statement.  But  a  singular  comment  on  this 
claim  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  21,  1909,  by 
F.  E.  Smith,  M.P.  Speaking  on  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill, 
he  said  : — 

“  ,  .  ,  The  hon.  Member  for  Denbigh  Boroughs  (Mr.  Clement  Eid wards) 

w'as  lately  interviewed  by,  I  think,  the  South  W  ales  Gazette  on  this  very  point, 
and  he  made  a  reply  to  the  reporter  which  throws  no  small  light  upon  the  some¬ 
what  extravagant  claim  which  I  think  he  (Mr.  Asquith)  has  put  forward.  This  is 
what  he  (Mr.  Edwards)  said  about  the  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  of  his  com¬ 
patriots.  The  reporter  asked  him  : — 

“  ‘  Are  you  confident  that  the  Welsh  party  will  do  their  duty  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Spontaneously,  no.  But  when  the  Welsh  constituencies  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  have  been  quickened  into  an  acute  appreciation  of  the 
real  position,  then  I  believe  every  Welsh  Member  will  be  glad  to  fall  into 
line  and  do  his  duty.’  *  ^ 

“  ‘  But  why  do  you  not  think  they  will  do  their  duty  ? 

“  ‘  That  is  rather  a  delicate  question,  but  I  should  be  lacking  in  moral 
courage  if  I  did  not  frankly  face  it  in  a  moment  of  supreme  crisis  in  our 
national  history.  Undoubtedly  the  Disestablishment  BiU  is  going  to  cause 
considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  serious  difficulty,  at  certain  sUges  to  the 
present  Liberal  Government.  Now,  look  at  the  Members  of  the  \Velsh  party. 
Apart  from  the  Labour  Members,  most  of  them  have  been  the  recipients 
of  the  spoils  of  victory.  Political  gifts  inevitably  produce  political  neimtism, 
which  under  normal  conditions  may  be  innocent  and  venial,  but  which  are 
serious  in  a  great  crisis.’ 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  only  chance  of  his  colleagues  doing 
t  heir  duty  in  this  House  and  pressing  forward  the  claims  of  this  Bill,  on  behalf  of 
which,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  they  are  consumed  with  so  holy  a  zeal, 
and  inducing  them  really  to  press  it  forward,  is  that  their  constituencies  will 
compel  them  seriously  to  take  notice  of  the  urgency  of  the  crisis.” — Official 
Report,  col.  1549. 

But  there  are  certain  other  important  facts  which  qualify  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Asquith's  claim.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  General 
Election  of  1895,  when  Welsh  Disestablishment  was  a  main  issue,  the 
opponents  of  Disestablishment  held  three  seats  in  Wales  and  won  six. 
In  1906  when  all  tlie  Welsh  seats  became  Radical,  Welsh  Disestablish¬ 
ment  was  not  claimed  as  a  determining  issue  in  the  election  by  respon¬ 
sible  Radical  leaders,  who  proclaimed  the  election  as  primarily  a 
triumph  for  Free  Trade,"  or  a  v^ote  of  censure  on  the  late  Unionist 
administration.  Moreover,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bamier man 
(then  Radical  Prime  Minister)  speaking  in  the  Principality  (at  Wrex¬ 
ham  on  January  10,  1906),  a  few  days  before  the  first  polls  in  the 
election,  never  even  alluded  to  W^elsh  Disestablishment  !  But  the 
point  is  specially  strong  with  regard  to  the  General  Election  in  1910, 
in  wliich  the  opponents  of  Disestablishment  won  two  seats,  came 
within  thirteen  votes  of  wiiming  another,  and  in  Cardiff,  the  largest 
industrial  centre  in  Whales,  halved  the  former  Radical  majority. 

Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Martin  Tilby  (Secretary  of  the  Central 
Church  Committee)  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  February  21,  1910, 
may  be  quoted.  He  wrote  : — 

“  Many  of  the  Radical  votes  cast  in  the  southern  and  most  populous  parts 
of  the  Principality  were  undoubtedly  given  on  Labour  grounds  pure  and  simple. 
A  very  definite  statement  to  this  effect  by  a  miner  at  Porth,  who  gave  his  name 
and  address  appeared  in  your  contemporary,  the  ]Vestern  Mail  of  January  31. 
In  the  course  of  his  letter  he  repudiated  the  claim  of  the  Glamorgan  Congregation- 
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alists  that  the  recent  elections  had  resulted  in  a  practically  unanimous  declaration 
in  favour  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  and  he  stated  that  ‘  he,  and  a 
host  of  others,  worked  earnestly  for  Mr.  W.  Brace,  M.P.,  because  he  was  an 
Independent  Labour  man.’  He  added  that  ‘  Disestablishment  is  not  a  plank  in 
the  I.L.P.  programme,  otherwise  Mr.  Brace  would  not  have  had  the  support  of  a 
single  Church  miner.’  ‘  If  our  representative,’  he  asserted,  ‘  is  a  wise  man,  as  I 
honestly  think  he  is,  he  will  leave  the  Church  question  severely  alone.’  ** 

Further,  a  revolutionary  change,  such  as  is  proposed,  deeply  affect¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  people,  should  only  be  carried  out  with  something 
like  general  consent.  The  late  Lord  Selbome  said  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  wdth  reference  to  Disestablishment  : — 

“  It~can  rarely  be  wise  or  prudent,  and  may  very  often  be  unjust,  to  make 
great  changes  affecting  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  seriously  disturbing  the  balance  of  social  forces,  without  something  approach¬ 
ing  to  general  consent.” — “  Defence  of  the  Church  Against  DisesMlishment,^* 
Introductory  Letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  p.  xv. 

Can  this  Welsh  Disestablishment  be  said  to  have  general  consent, 
when  at  least  a  large  minority  of  the  people  of  Wales  are  actively 
opposed  to  it  ?  Moreover,  the  Church  of  England  and  Wales  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  ;  and  if  Disestablishment  is  ever  made  a  main  and 
crucial  issue,  it  would  arouse  strenuous  opposition  in  both  countries, 
where  there  would  be  a  decisive  majority  against  Disestablishment. 


(2)  POSSIBLE  GROUNDS. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  a  reasonable  claim 
for  Disestablishment  might  be  based.  There  are  mainly  three  possible 
grounds  : — 

(i)  Failure  of  trust. 

(ii)  Superfluity  of  resources. 

(iii)  The  national  good  and  a  question  of  right  and  uTong. 


(i)  Failure  of  trust 


The  spiritual  mission  of  a  Church  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust. 
The  Government,  therefore,  might  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  taking 
^tion  against  the  Church,  if  either  the  purpose  of  the  trust  had  become 
inoperative  or  there  had  been  failure  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  Hut 
neither  of  these  two  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be 
contend^  that  the  Church  no  longer  has  a  spiritual  mission  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  failure  of  trust  being  imputed  to  the 
Church,  irrefutable  testimony,  as  has  been  shown,  has  been  borne  to 
its  increasingly  \dgorous  and  devoted  work.  There  is,  therefore,  no  just 
ground  of  action.  But,  even  if  there  had  been,  the  Government  pro¬ 
posed  the  wrong  remedies.  If  the  purpose  of  a  trust  is  no  longer 
operative,  the  funds  have  hitherto  been  invariably  diverted  to  some 
analogous  object  by  w'hich  the  original  trust  is  most  nearly  carried  out. 
The  Government,  however,  proposed  to  divert  them  to  wholly  different 
and  secular  purposes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  failure 
of  trust,  new^  trustees  are  appointed  to  carry  out  the  same  trust.  But 
the  Government  proposed  that  the  trust  should  be  entirely  dissolved. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  put  the  matter  clearly  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  21,  1900.  He  imagined  the  Prime  Minister  applyint^  to  a 
legal  tribunal  to  alter  the  administration  of  the  trust,  and  he  ask^d  : _ 


‘Would  he 


.  •  venture  to  go  to  any  Chanty  Ck)mmi88ion  or  to  any 

dealing  with  an  institution  subject  to  the  junsdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission 
or  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  Wo^d  he  venture  to  say,  ‘  I  ask  you  to  exercise  your 
power  to  take  away  from  this  body  the  endowments  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  to 
make  a  scheme  for  the  better  administration  of  that  charity.’  The  judge  would 
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ask,  ‘  On  what  ground,  Mr.  Asquith,  do  you  make  this  application  ?  ’  To  that 
Mr.  Asquith  would  reply,  ‘  Well,  really  I  do  not  say  it  has  faded  in  its  duties. 
It  has  discharged  its  duties  admirably.’  ‘  Well,  then,’  says  the  judge,  ‘  do  you 
say  it  has  got  too  much  money  ?  ’  To  that  Mr.  Asquith  would  reply,  ‘  No,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  no  part  of  my  case  that  the  functionaries  are  overpaid.’  Then  the 
judge  would  ask,  ‘  What  is  the  case  that  you  make  for  depriving  this  very  chari¬ 
table  organization  of  the  funds  which  at  present  it  so  admirably  administers  ?  * 
The  judge  under  those  circumstances  woxild  decide  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  case.” — Official  Report^  col.  1566. 

But  there  is  the  direct  evidence  of  figures  to  show  that,  so  far 
from  failing  in  her  trust,  the  work  of  the  Church  is  continually  growing. 
One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  is  the  number  of 
communicants.  The  figures  for  communicants  in  the  four  AVelsh 
Dioceses,  given  in  the  Official  Church  Year  Book,  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

1897 

1900 

1905 

1906 


Number  of  communicants 
(in  the  year). 
128,887 
133,223 
152,583 
160,191 


These  figures  give  the  total  estimated  number  of  communicants 
throughout  the  year,  based  on  returns  made  by  the  parochial  in¬ 
cumbents.  The  figures  are  given  as  **  estimated, because  in  a  very 
small  number  of  cases  incumbents  have  failed  to  make  a  return.  But 
the  proportion  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  vitiate  the  value  of  the 
figures  as  showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers. 

After  1006  the  form  of  the  return  was  altered  and  only  the  number 
of  communicants  at  Easter  are  given.  This  number  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  total  number  for  the  year  ;  but  even  on 
this  basis  the  figures  show  an  increase.  Taken,  again,  from  the  Year 
Book,  they  are  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  communicants 
Tear.  (at  Easter). 

1907  .  134.234 

1910 .  144,411 


The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  will  certainly  not  be  suspected  of 
a  bias  against  the  present  Government,  speaking  at  Wre.vham  on 
January  3,  1910,  said  : — 


From  the  returns  made  by  the  Church  and  by  the  Nonconformist  bodies 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  striking  fact  is  brought  out  that  the  Church  com- 
raumcants  number  195,855,  which  is  at  least  20.000  larger  than  the  number 
claimed  by  any  single  Nonconformist  denomination  in  Wales.”— Report  of 
speech  published  by  the  North  Wales  Chronicle  Co.,  Bangor. 

The  figure  here  given  is  probably  under  the  truth,  l3ecause  twenty- 
•even  incumbents  gave  only  the  numbers  of  Easter  communicants,  all 
tlie  rest  stating  tlie  total  number. 

Another  test  is  supplied  by  the  number  of  those  coming  forward 
for  confirmation,  wliereby  they  are  enabled  to  l>eoome  communicants. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Church  Year  Book,  gives  the 
figures  : — 


Total  number  of 
persons  confirmed. 

1 883-88  (6  years)  . .  56,498 

1889-98  (10  years)  ..  101,789 

1899-1908)  (10  years). ,  115.843 

1909  (1  year)  ..  ..  13,774 


Annual  average. 
9,416 
10,178 
11,584 


These  sets  of  figures  liardly  lend  colour  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Church  in  Wales  is  the  Church  of  a  “  dwindling  niinoritv.” 
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The  test  of  seating  aocominodatiou  is  not  taken,  because  it  is  no 
proof  of  progress,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  tlie  scats  arc  filled.  The 
Nonconformists  rely  on  this  test,  asserting  that  they  provide  three 
times  as  much  accommodation  as  the  Church  does  ;  and  Mr.  Asquitli 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  21,  1909,  actually  made 
himself  responsible  for  adducing  this  assertion  in  support  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  Xonconformist  accommodation  is 
ridiculously’  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  many  localities,  and  in  some 
counties  is  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  seat  the  total  population 
of  the  counties  ! 

(ii)  Superfluity  of  resources. 

Again,  if  the  Church  in  Wales  were  possessed  of  resources  so  large 
that  they  were  unquestionably  more  than  enough  to  provide  for  the 
fullest  conceivable  requirements  for  its  legitimate  work,  there  might 
be  reason  for  saydng  that  the  income  which  could  be  proved  to  be 
really  superfluous  should  be  devoted  to  public  purposes  for  the  good  of 
Wales. 

But  it  cannot  reasonably’  be  argued  that  the  Church  in  Wales  is 
superabundantly  rich.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  put  this  point  clearly 
in  his  speech  at  Wrexham,  already  quoted  : — 

“  Let  us  turn  to  finance.  The  incomes  of  the  967  incumbents  barely  average- 
£120  a  year  each.  I  ask  you  merely  as  a  matter  of  common-sense  and  justice 
to  set  opposite  to  each  other  the  work  done  by  the  clergy  and  the  remuneration 
paid  to  them.  Remember  in  estimating  the  work  that  they  are  a  resident  clergy. 
They  do  not  appear  in  their  parishes  on  Saturday  night  and  disappear  on  Monday 
morning.  They  live  w’here  they  work.  They  are  not  only  a  preaching  ministry, 
but  a  pastoral  and  a  teaching  ministry.  They  are  at  their  posts  to  visit  the 
sick,  to  comfort  the  bereaved,  to  help  the  distressed,  to  raise  up  them  that  fall, 
to  teach  the  young,  to  co-operate,  to  be  often  alone,  in  promoting  the  social  life 
and  the  recreations  of  their  parishioners.  In  truth,  their  work  is  many-sided,, 
and  will  any  man  say  that  the  work  is  not  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ?  Very  well,  if  that  be  so,  I  ask  a  question.  Will  any  reasonable  man 
maintain  that  the  clergy  are  overpaid  for  their  work  ?  Grant^  that  the  clergy 
are  not  overpaid,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  their  work  is  not  growing  less, 
and  that  the  need  for  their  work  and  their  ministrations  was  never  greater  than 
it  is  to-day.  I  want  to  advance  sure-footedly  and  to  make  clear  that  the  ground 
I  am  on  is  absolutely  sound.  Here  we  have  a  body  of  1,536  clergy  year  after 
year  devotedly  and  laboriously  carrying  on  work  wWch  is  most  essential  to  the 
truest  welfare  of  the  people  and  uncomplainingly  carrying  on  that  work  upon  a 
salary  which  in  comparison  with  other  professions  is  barely  a  Uving  wage.” — 
Report  of  speech  published  by  the  North  Wales  Chronicle  Co.y  Bangor. 

And  yet  the  Radical  Government  in  1909  proposed  legislation 
which  would  have  deprived  the  Church  in  Wales  of  endowments 
of  the  gross  annual  value  of  £244,680,  leaving  to  it  a  paltry  £19,882 
per  annum  ! 

(iii)  The  national  good  and  a  question  of  right  and  wrong. 

If  this  question  of  Disestablishment  were  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  could  be  argued  quite  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits  upon 
some  high  ground  of  the  national  good,  such  for  instance  as  the  special 
importance  of  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  diversion  of  the  funds, 
then  opponents  of  Disestablishment  M  ould  have  a  reasonable  argu^nent 
to  meet.  But  can  it  seriously  be  contended  that  it  is  for  the  national 
good  that  an  institution  M’hich  Mr.  Asquith  himself  has  admitted 
(p.  10)  to  be  “  fruitful  ''  in  good  works,  should  be  robbed  of  resources 
upon  M'hich  that  work  very  largely  depends  ?  Is  it  right  to  cause 
great  loss  to  individuals,  as  w’ell  as  to  the  community  ?  Is  it  wTong 
for  an  ancient  institution  M’hich  for  centuries  has  ministered  to  the 
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needs  of  Wales  in  its  own  sphere  to  continue  its  ministrations  with 
power  and  resources  unimijaired  ?  It  is  impossible  to  argue  that  this 
is  so  with  any  degree  of  sincerity. 

But  apart  from  general  considerations,  there  is  one  fact  which 
completely  disposes  of  any  suggestion  that  there  is  a  great  and  dominat¬ 
ing  object  to  which  all  else  should  be  sacrificed.  The  purposes  to  which 
the  endowments  were  to  be  devoted  under  the  Bill  of  1909  differed 
from  those  enumerated  in  the  Bill  of  1895.  The  point  was  well  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  21,  1909  : — 

“  I  was  rather  struck  by  one  statement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  regard 

to  this  Bill  this  afternoon.  He  said ^  e  j  r  +  ur  u  ^ 

“  ‘  We  have  altered  the  destination  of  the  funds  of  the  Established 
Church  because  we  6nd  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  we  aUocated  them 
fifteen  years  ago  have  been  carried,  out,  out  of  the  general  wealth— out  of  the 
taxpayer — or  from  funds  other  than  those  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  Docs  not  that  show  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  use  the  funds  for  better  purpo^ 
that  you  take  them  away  from  the  Church  ?  You  take  them  away  from  the 
Church  primarily,  and  then  you  have_to  look  round  for  some  decent  use  to  which 
to  put  them.*’ — Officud  JRepoH,  col.  1586. 

The  uses  to  which  the  Bill  of  1909  proposed  to  devote  the  funds, 
as  stated  in  the  First  Schedule,  were  : — 

“The  erection  or  support  of  cottage  or  other  hospitals,  or  dispensaries,, 
or  convalescent  homes. 

“  The  provision  of  trained  nurses  for  the  sick  poor. 

“  The  foundation  and  maintenance  of  public,  parish  or  district  halls,  institutes,^ 
and  libraries. 

“  Technical  and  higher  education.  r  i  i 

“  Any  other  charitable  or  eleemos>Tiary  purpose  or  pubhc  purpose  of  local^ 
or  general  utility  for  which  provision  is  not  made  by  statute  out  of  public  rates. 

In  the  Bill  of  1895,  in  addition  to  the  above  purposes,  there  were 
others  of  a  similar  character,  viz.,  workmen’s  dwellings  and  allotments, 
and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  library,  museum,  or 
academy  of  art  for  Wales.  Also,  the  mention  in  the  Bill  of  1909  of 
“  charitable  and  eleemosynary,”  in  addition  to  “  public  ”  purposes, 
is  new. 

Evidently,  Sir  Alfred  Thomas,  M.P.  (R).,  saw  the  difficulty  created 
by  the  carrying  out  of  some  of  the  objects  of  the  1895  Bill  by  means  of 
other  funds,  for,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  21,  1909,  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  confiscated  endowments 

“  should  be  used  for  national  purposes,  and  I  trust  not  for  any  purposes  that 
could  be  met  by  the  rates.” — Official  Beporly  col.  1557. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  eonclude  with  this.  The  actual  and  possible^ 
grounds  of  action  have  been  discussed,  and  this  leads  naturally  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  objects  it  is  sought  to  attain  by  Disestablishment. 

II.  THE  OBJECTS  AIMED  AT. 

These  are  : 

(1)  Ostensible. 

(2)  Real. 

(1)  OSTENSIBLE  OBJECTS. 

The  ostensible  objects  of  Disestablishment  are,  of  course,  those 
which  are  directly  put  forward.  These  have,  therefore,  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  under  the  heading  “  Actual  Grounds,”  on  pp.  8-14; 
for  the  reasons  actually  alleged  for  Disestablishment  come  to  tha 
same  thing  as  the  profeked  motives  of  its  supporters.  It  is  possible,. 
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therefore,  to  pass  on  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  objects 
which  underlie  the  agitation. 

(2)  REAL  OBJECTS. 

These  may  be  shortly  stated  as  : 

(i)  Confiscation. 

(ii)  Disparagement  of  the  Church. 

(hi)  Other  ulterior  objects. 

(i)  Confiscation. 

^Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  remark  of  Mr.  Howard 
Evans  (p.  1)  to  the  effect  that  Disendowment  was  the  essential  part 
of  the  whole  agitation.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  at  any  rate  be 
a  curious  point  that,  upon  the  two  occasions  on  which  legislation  has 
been  proposed,  methods  for  appropriating  the  revenues  should  have 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme.  Furthermore,  it  is  significant 
that  the  demand  for  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  comes  from 
those  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  disposal  of  the  funds. 
Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  Welsh  Members  have  urged  the 
“bread  and  butter"'  side  of  Disestablishment.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  gave  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  21,  1909.  He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  (R.),  M.P., 
was  reported  to  have  said  to  a  Welsh  audience  in  London  that  “  this 
Bill  would  mean  bread  and  butter  to  the  estimated  value  of  £10,000 
a  year  to  the  people  of  Anglesey  alone."  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  at  once 
denied  that  these  words  were  a  correct  report  of  what  was  said.  Mr. 

F.  E.  Smith  then  quoted  further  from  the  same  report.  He  stated 
that  : — 

“  He  (Mr.  Ellis  Griffith)  further  said,  and  perhaps  he  will  deny  the  accuracy 
of  the  report  in  the  same  way  :  ‘  If  the  funds  arising  from  Disendowment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Anglesey  went  to  supplement  old  age  pensions  for  the 
county  the  pensionable  age  in  Anglesey  could  be  reduced  from  70  to  65,  or  even 
60.’  The  paper  is  not  likely  to  have  invented  that  statement.” 

To  which  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  replied  : — 

“  No,  I  think  that  is  probably  accurate.” — Official  Report ^  cols.  1552  and 
1553. 

Is  it,  however,  likely  that  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  is  solitary  in  the  views 
he  holds  on  this  subject  1 

(ii)  Disparagement  of  the  Church. 

It  is  clear  from  utterances  of  Nonconformists  (for  instance,  that 
of  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones  at  Swansea  quoted  on  p.  11)  that  they  are 
bitterly  jealous  of  the  position  of  the  Church  as  recognized  by  the 
State  in.  its  “  Establishment."  They,  therefore,  wish  to  see  the 
Establishment  terminated.  But  the  complaint  is,  if  anything,  only 
an  argument  for  concurrent  endowment  and  not  for  a  barbaric  act  of 
spite.  It  is  not,  however,  only  the  “  position  "  of  the  Church  that  is 
an  object  of  jealousy.  Nonconformists  appear  to  view  with  increasing 
alarm  the  growth  and  work  of  the  Church.  This,  coupled  with  distinct 
evidences  of  diminution  in  their  own  numbers,  acts  upon  them  as  a 
pow^erful  incentive  to  try  to  cripple  the  Church  before  it  become.s  too  • 
strong.  What  other  motive  can  there  be  for  aiming  so  deadly  a  blow 
at  an  institution  which  is  admittedly  doing  increasingly  good  work  ? 

(iii)  Other  ulterior  objects. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  notice  two  points  which 
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suggest  the  real  motives  of  the  two  main  sections  of  the  Radical  party 
which  support  the  attack  on  the  Church  and  its  property.  The 
British  Radical-Socialist  is  not  vastly  interested  in  the  merits  of 
the  question  ;  but  he  is  very  much  interested  in  any  proposal  to 
confiscate  property  which  would  be  a  valuable  precedent  for  his- 
own  Socialistic  schemes.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  talk  is  of 
religious  equality  and  even  of  the  good  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of 
the  body  to  which  the  Church  property  w^ould  be  handed  over  (coupled 
with  the  mere  fact  that  the  proposal,  which  should,  if  at  all,  apply 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  is  confined  to  Wales  alone)  suggests  the 
probability  that  the  ulterior  design  is  to  pave  the  w^ay  for  a  measure 
of  Welsh  Home  Rule.  This  clearly  would  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  Welsh  Radical  Nationalism  to  support  Disestablishment. 

Having  dealt  with  the  grounds  and  objects  of  the  a^tation,  it 
remains  to  consider  the  effects  of  a  measure  of  Disestablishment,  if 
passed,  and  the  objections  to  it. 

B.— EFFECT  AND  OBJECTIONS. 

i.  EFFECT  OF  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

The  effect  of  Disestablishment  may  be  considered  with  reference 
to 

(1)  Country  districts. 

(2)  The  poor  and  charity. 

(3)  The  w^ork  of  the  Church  generally. 

(1)  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 

Confiscation  of  Church  endow  ments  as  the  result  of  Disestablish¬ 
ment  w  ould  probably  entail  the  removal  of  half  the  resident  clergy  in 
Wales.  With  resources  so  largely  diminished  fewer  clergy  could  be 
supported,  and  these  would  probably  be  distributed  amongst  the 
larger  urban  centres  and  from  these  could  only  pay  such  attention  to 
outlying  districts  as  time  w^ould  permit.  This  would  be  a  cruel 
deprivation  to  country  parishes,  the  population  of  w'hich  would  be 
entirely  without  the  services  of  a  resident  clerg^mian  in  case  of  sickness 
or  death  ;  for,  while  in  every  parish  there  is  at  present  a  resident 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  there  are  innumerable  parishes 
which  do  not  possess  a  resident  Nonconformist  minister.  And  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  parishes  must  inevitably 
suffer  if  a  clergyman  who  can  now  devote  his  whole  time  to  one  parish 
should  have  to  divide  his  time  among  several.  Moreover,  it  cannot, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  15),  be  truthfully  alleged  that  the  Church  in 
country  districts  is  dw  indling,  and  therefore  would  not  feel  the  change. 
For,  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  w  hereas  betw  een  1881  and  1901  the 
population  of  the  rural  area  decreased  by  31,540,  the  communicants 
in  that  area  increased  by  10,781  and  the  Sunday  school  scholars  by 
3  781. 

(2)  THE  POOR  AND  CHARITY. 

Here  again  it  is  obvious  that  the  diversion  of  considerable  funds 
from  the  possession  of  the  Church  w^ould  grievously  curtail  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  charitable  purposes  and  the  ordinary  w^ork 
among  the  poor.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  amount 
could  or  would  be  made  up  from  voluntary  sources  ;  indeed,  even 
with  its  present  endow  nients  and  large  voluntary  offerings,  the  Church 
has  not  nearly  enough  for  its  existing  requirements. 
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(3)  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH  GENERALLY. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  make  it  evident  that  Church 
work  and  activity  would  receive  a  paralyzing  blow  by  Disendowment. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  blow  would  be  actually  fatal  to 
the  Church,  but  it  would  be  so  serious  and  so  lasting  in  its  effects 
that  generations  yet  unborn  would  be  the  losers  by  the  diminution  of 
the  Church’s  work  which  Disendowment  would  entail.  Surely  such 
results  would  be  too  monstrous  a  price  to  pay  even  if  the  alleged 
counterbalancing  advantages  were  realized  ! 

And,  further,  it  is  indubitable  that  so  gross  an  injustice,  far  from 
bringing  peace  to  Wales,  would  onl}’^  create  intense  bitterness  of 
feeling,  apart  from  the  certainty  of  increased  litigation  on  matters 
connected  vdth  religion. 

II.  THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

There  are  several  objections  to  Disestablishment  which,  in  addi* 
tion  to  those  which  have  already  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding 
discussion,  may  now  be  considered. 

(1)  THE  SEVERANCE  OF  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE 
STATE  AND  RELIGION. 

This  is  quite  a  general  objection.  It  was  thus  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  21, 1909,  by  Colonel  H.  Carlile,  M.P.  : — 

“  Personally  I  feel  the  strongest  ground  upon  which  the  Bill  can  be  opposed 
is  that  it  proposes  to  destroy  the  public  official  recognition  of  the  interposition 
ot  ^mighty  God  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Principality.’" — Official  Report,  col. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  at  the  meeting  of  protest  against  the  Bill  of 
1909,  held  at  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  on  May  13,  1909, 
quoted  some  interesting  words  of  Bishop  Westcott  : — 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  establishment  of  religion  is  a  good 
^ng  for  the  country.  I  fortify  myself  by  a  very  good  opinion  when  I  quote 
Bishop  Westcott  on  that  point.  He  said,  in  1893  : — ‘  W’^e  must  face  the  issue. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  State  shall  favour  a  particular  religious  body, 
but  whether  it  shall  recogmze  a  certain  human  need  ;  w'hether  it  shall  provide 
for  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite  function,  and  that  the  highest  function  in  our 
corporate  life.’  ” — The  National  Church,  June  15,  1909. 

Indeed,  some  form  of  established  religion  must  necessarily  be 
supported  by  those  whose  political  philosophy  involves  the  belief 
that  the  function  of  the  State  is  ultimately,  if  it  is  good  at  all,  a  spiritual 
one.  It  is  true  that  the  action  of  the  State  is  burdened  with  the  every¬ 
day  troubles  and  evils  (personal  and  political)  of  this  present  world, 
hut  who  on  careful  reflection  would  be  prepared  to  deny  that  behind 
all  this  there  is  necessarily  a  spiritual  purpose  ?  A  simple  example  will 
suffice.  On  August  9,  1910,  the  poster  of  the  Daily  News  read  thus  : 

How  the  Budget  is  making  the  nation  sober.”  That  may  or  may 
not  he  true  as  a  fact,  but  it  shows  how  the  action  of  the  State  comes 
to  he  regarded  as  having  a  moral,  if  not  a  spiritual,  purpose.  The 
logical  position  for  a  person  who  denies  that  the  purpose  of 
the  State  in  its  action  is  spiritual  is  one  based  on  complete  materialism 

reason  that  the  formal  connection  between 
the  State  and  religion  is  of  such  importance  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
tendencies  of  our  age  its  severance  is  strongly  to  he  deprecated. 

(2)  THE  OPPOSITION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  fact  that  the  Church  is  opposed  to  legislation  which  would 
deeply  affect  it  is  not  necessarily  a  strong  objection.  Naturally  any 
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institution  so  affected  would  resent  interference.  Such  an  objection 
might  be  disallowed  in  the  case  of  an  institution  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  incompetence  and  inefficiency.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Church  in  Wales  this  is  precisely  what  cannot  be  alleged.  On  the 
contrary,  the  work  of  the  Church  has  extorted  grudging  recognition 
from  many  of  the  supporters  of  Disestablishment. 

Forced  to  admit  that  the  Church  in  Wales  is  making  progress, 
its  opponents  turn  round  and  accuse  the  Church  of  proselytizing  ! 
For  instance,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Liberator  of  October,  1908, 
on  p.  146  : — 

“It  is  a  scandalous  injustice  that  a  stipendiary  priest,  whose  income  ha^ 
only  a  Parliamentary  title,  should  be  planted  in  every  parish,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  win  the  children  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  if  he  can.  The  proselytizing 
Church  of  a  comparatively  small  minority  has  no  valid  claim  to  an  annual  quarter 
of  a  million  national  endowments.” 

This  accusation  is  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  inaccurate,  and  is 
likely  to  commend  the  agitation  for  Disestablishment  to  fair-minded 

^  ^Disestablishment  is  being  pressed  forward  not  only  without  the 
consent,  but  in  the  face  of  the  active  opposition  of  the  Church  ;  and 
this  fact,  in  the  circumstances,  becomes  a  legitimate  and  weighty 
objection  to  the  action  proposed.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  has 
been  forcibly  and  unmistakably  expressed,  but  it  is  enough  to  quote 
sayinc^s  of  the  late  Archbishops  Benson  and  Temple.  They  were 
quoted  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  protest 
against  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  of  1909  held  at  the  Church 
House,  Westminster,  on  May  13,  1909,  said  : 

“  I  should  like  to  begin  the  meeting  by  reading  to  you  what  ke  (the  late 
Archbishop  Temple),  strong  Liberal  as  he  was,  said  on  this  matter  :—  \\  e  do  not 
treat  it  as  if  this  \vas  a  special  attack  on  Wales  and  Wales  alone.  We  treat  it 
as  an  attack  on  ourselves,  and,  so  treating  it,  we  shall  be  as  deter^ned  m  the 
defence  of  that  part  of  the  Church  as  we  should  be  m  the  defence  of  the  Church 
established  here  in  the  metropolis.  I,  for  my  part,  would  never  conse^  to  the 
slightest  concession  being  made  to  the  endeavour  to  win  defence  for  the  Church  oi 
Lngland  by  surrendering  the  claims  of  that  part  of  the  Church.  I  \Msh  to  iden  y 
myself  with  ev^ery  word  of  what  he  says.’ 

The  Bishop  of  London  then  continued  (quoting  the  words  used  by 
the  late  Archbishop  Benson  at  the  Rhyl  Cliurch  Congress) ; — 

“  ‘  But  you  who  are  our  eldest  selves,  fountain  of  our  episcopacy  I  say  this 
to  my  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  by  my  side—*  the  very  designers  of 
our  sanctuaries,  the  primeval  British  dioceses,  from  whom  our  very  realm  derives 
its  only  title  to  be  called  by  its  proudest  name  of  Great  Britain,  I  come  from  the 
steps  of  the  chair  of  Augustine,  your  younger  ally,  to  tell  you  that,  ky  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  God,  we  will  not  quietly  see  you  disinherited.*  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Archbishop  Davidson)  empowers  me  to  ^y  that  he  identities 
himself  with  these  words  of  his  predecessor.” — The  National  Chtirch,  June  lo, 
1909. 

At  the  Swansea  Church  Congress  on  October  5,  1909,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Davidson,  said  : — 

“  We,  from  across  the  Marches,  stand  by  you  in  your  endeavour  to  maintem 
that  trust  .  .  .  We  do  unhesitatingly  support  you  in  the  impending  struggle. 
—  Church  Defence  Committee' a  Report. 


(3)  THE  DISMEMBERMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Church  in  Kngland  and  Wales 
is  one,  and  that,  therefore,  Disestablishment  would  cut  off  a  member 
from  the  body  of  the  Church.  But,  further  than  this,  whereas  Dis- 
-establishment  would  apply  only  within  the  political  boundaries  of 


Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  there  are  twenty-four  parishes  (three  in 
the  province  of  York  and  twenty-one  in  the  province  of  Canterbury) 
which  belong  to  English  dioceses,  while  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  has 
thirteen  parishes  outside  the  Welsh  frontier.  This  shows  ho\v  the 
Church  would  not  only  be  divided  but  also  mutilated  by  the  proposals 
for  Disestablishment. 

(4)  THE  ROBBERY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  Disendowment  is  the  essential  part 
of  the  attack  upon  the  Church.  It  is  in  fact  the  motive  power  of  the 
whole  agitation.  Tliis  subject,  however,  requires  some  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  is  the  common  contention  that  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  has 
large  property,  and  that  this  was  given  by  the  State.  ‘‘  The  State 
gave  and  the  State  can  take  away  ’’  ;  that  is  the  consequent  argument. 
There  are  numbers  of  electors  who,  from  an  insufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  and  merits  of  the  question,  take  this  view,  or,  it  would 
be  truer  to  say,  have  been  designedly  instructed  in  it  by  interested 
partisans.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  say  distinctly  that  the  Church, 
as  a  Church,  does  not  possess  any  property  at  all.  The  late  Professor 
Freeman,  the  well-known  Liberal  historian,  has  said  : — 

“  People  talk  as  if  Church  property  were  the  property  of  one  veist  corporation 
called  *  The  Church.’  In  truth,  it  is  simply  the  property  of  the  several  local 
churches,  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  sole  and  aggregate,  bishops,  chapters, 
rectors,  and  vicars,  or  any  other.  The  Church  of  England,  as  a  single  body,  has  no 
property.’* — Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  (1885),  p.  16. 

The  property  in  question,  as  described  by  Professor  Freeman,  is 
not,  and  never  was,  an  endowment  created  b}^  the  State — except  upon, 
the  Socialistic  view  that  all  property  originally  belonged  to  “  the  State 
and  should  revert  to  it.  Those  who  are  ready  to  embrace  Socialism 
ma}^  adopt  that  \iew,  but  even  they  will  have  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  property  of  the  Church  in  Wales  alone  is  to  be  so 
confiscated,  Avhile  other  property  is  to  be  left  untouched  which  belongs 
to  wealthy  Liberationists  or  to  the  Dissenting  sects  in  Wales. 

But,  apart  from  this  theoretical  view,  it  is  often  asserted  that 
Church  endowments  do  really  emanate  from  the  State.  The  answer 
to  this  allegation  will  appear  from  a  brief  account  of  what  is  known  as 
“  Church  property,’’  which,  according  to  Professor  Freeman’s  defini¬ 
tion,  consists  of  the  following  : — 

(1)  Churches  and  their  accessories. 

(2)  Parsonage  house  and  glebes. 

(3)  Lands  belonging  to  Bishoprics  and  to  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 

Churches. 

(4)  Tithes  and  their  equivalent. 

With  regard  to  the  first  two  classes,  their  existence  was  connected 
with  the  building  of  the  church.  The  “  accessories  ”  include  the 
graveyard.  ^The  parsonage  house  and  glebe  land  w^ere  essential 
appendages  to  the  parish  church.  Bishop  Gibson  says  : — 

“  The  assigning  of  the.se  at  the  first  was  of  such  absolute  necessity  that 
without  them  no  church  could  be  regularly  consecrated.” — Quoted  by  the  late 
Lord  Selborne  in  “  A  Defence  of  the  Church  (1880  Ed.),  chap,  vi.,  p.  117. 

They  formed  part  of  the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  when  he  built 
the  church.  The  third  class  of  property  w’as  the  gift  of  individuals,, 
including,  certainly,  many  of  royal  blood,  but  in  no  case  were  gifts  made 
by  the  “  State.”  To  these  further  reference  wdll  be  made. 
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Tithes. 

Meanwhile,  something  must  be  said  about  tithe,  in  which  lies  the 
gravamen  of  the  claim  for  confiscation.  From  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Church  it  was  regarded  as  a  religious  obligation  on  Christians  to  give 
a  portion  of  the  increase  of  their  goods  to  the  Church.  At  least 
200  years  before  St.  Augustine  founded  the  English  Church,  i.c.,  about 
400  A.D.,  it  had  become  customary  for  these  gifts  to  take  the  form  of 
a  tenth  part,  or  tithe,  and  this  custom  was  ultimately  sanctioned, 
first  by  Church  Ordinances  and  then  by  the  State.  But,  as  the  late 
Lord  Selborne  said 

“  It  was  not  the  creation,  by  way  of  tax,  of  a  new  burden  ;  much  leas  was 
it  the  grant  of  a  new  title,  as  out  of  any  public  fund  or  revenue.  The  tithe 
never  at  any  time  a  public  fund  or  revenue.” — Defence  of  the  Church,  chap,  vii., 

p.  126. 

But  there  is  a  further  point ;  Lord  Selborne  continues  : — 

“And  the  sanction  ao  given,  whether  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  or  by  the  temporal 
law,  to  the  existing  and  generally  recognized  obligation,  was  a  different  rnatter 
from  the  appropriation  of  particular  tithes,  by  way  of  endowment,  to  particular 
churches  or  other  ecclesiastical  corporations.” — Id.  xb.,  p.  127. 

The  State  came  to  recognize  a  long  continued  custom  to  give, 
but  individuals  had  complete  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  religious 
body  or  Church  to  which  they  should  give.  It  appears  probable  that 
the  third  Lateran  Council  held  in  1179-80  put  a  stop  to  this  promiscuous 
appropriation  of  tithe,  just  about  the  time,  be  it  noted,  that  the 
parochial  system  became  universal,  or  nearly  so,  in  England.  What 
more  natural  than  that  the  tithes  arising  from  each  parish  should  go 
to  its  rector  ?  The  Church  came  to  give  its  sanction  to  this  system, 
and  what  was  thus  recognized  by  the  Church  acquired  the  force  of 
law.  That  is  to  say,  the  State  converted  custom  into  law\  But  by 
what  possible  means  can  this  be  distorted  into  the  State  endow  ment  of 
the  Church  ?  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  say  that  all  creditors  were 
State  endowod  because  they  could  recover  their  debts  by  law^  The 
question  of  tithes  is  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  from  Lord  Selborne^s  book  : — 

“  As  to  tithes,  whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  this  is  quite  certain,  that 
they  were  never  the  property  of  or  payable  to  the  State,  either  before  or  after 
their  appropriation  (or,  in  Mr.  Selden’s  phrase,  ‘  consecration  ’),  as  endowments, 
to  the  particular  ecclesiastical  corporations  which  became  entitled  to  them  ; 
and  also  that  they  were  never  so  appropriated  or  ‘  consecrated  ’  by  any  general 
public  Act  of  the  State.  They  never  entered  into,  and  were  never  granted  out  of, 
the  general  public  revenue,  and  never  became  part  of  it  under  any  law,  ecclesiasti^l 
or  temporal,  which  recognized  either  the  obligation  to  pay  or  the  right  to  receive 
tliem.  The  tithe  has  been,  for  ages,  real  property  by  law.  Its  nature  has  been 
and  is  the  same,  whether  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  or  of  lay  tithe-owners. 
The  sense  of  moral  or  ecclesiastical  obligation,  which  operated  upon  the  minds 
of  those  whose  endowments  first  gave  it  that  nature,  did  not  then,  and  cannot  now, 
make  it  State  property.  From  the  time  of  the  endowment  of  each  parish  church, 
the  tithe-payer  has  rendered  not  a  tenth  of  his  own,  but  what  was  as  much  the 
tithe-owner’s  the  rest  was  his.  If  the  State  were  to  withdraw  or  abolish  the 
civil  sanctions  and  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  tithes — which  alone  is  granted  or 
provided — if  it  were  to  do  no  more,  they  would  not  pass  into  the  public  treasury, 
from  which  they  never  came.  The  Church  (as  in  France)  would  lose  them,  except 
where  they  might  still  be  paid  upon  the  footing  of  voluntary"  offerings ;  but  the 
State  would  not  gain,  nor  would  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  unless  farming  their 
own  land.  What  the  advocates  of  Disendowment  mean  Is,  to  do  as  was  done  ^ter 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church — still  to 
exact  the  full  amount  of  the  tithe  from  the  tithe-payer ;  taking  it  from  the  Church, 
and  converting  it  to  secular  uses.” — Defence\of  the  Church,  chap,  x.,  pp.  156-6. 
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And  this  view  of  the  private  origin  of  tithe  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  who,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  17,  1895,  said  : — 

“  It  was  an  arguable  position  to  take  up  that,  although  tithes  became  a 
compulsory  tax  after  a  certain  date,  they  were  originally  a  voluntary  obligation, 
and  were  given  by  private  persons  out  of  their  own  resources.” — Of^ial  Report, 
col.  1284. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
confiscation  of  this  property  1  It  is  immaterial  that  the  limit  is  fixed 
either  at  the  year  1703  (as  in  the  1895  Bill  as  introduced),  or  at  the  year 
1662  (as  in  the  1909  Bill),  for  benefactions  by  way  of  charge  on  land, 
since  either  of  those  dates  are  almost  negligible.  The  bulk  of  them 
which  would  be  confiscated  were  created  before  1662. 

It  is,  however,  argued  that,  prior  to  1662,  this  property  belonged 
to  a  CSiurch  which  was  then  a  National  Church,  while  subsequently 
sects  began  to  form,  and  that,  therefore,  Nonconformists  have  a  com¬ 
mon  inheritance  and  interest  in  these  endowments.  The  answer 
to  this  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  sects  existed  before  this 
date — for  instance,  the  Baptists.  Secondly,  even  if  it  be  admitted 
that  Schismatics  have  not  (by  severance  from  the  Church)  forfeited 
their  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church  endowments,  this  would 
be  an  argument,  not  for  alienating  the  endowments  to  secular  purposes 
(as  is  proposed),  but  for  concurrent  endomment,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  “  freedom  professed  by  Nonconformists. 

\\lth  regard  to  the  fate  of  tithes  in  the  proposed  legislation,  it 
would  be  idle  for  tithe-payers  to  imagine  that  Disestablishment  would 
free  them  from  the  obligation  to  pay.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
have  to  pay  tithe  to  the  county  councils  ;  and,  moreover,  if  in  bad 
years  the  amounts  were  insufficient,  instead  of  the  tithe -owmer  merely 
recei\dng  so  much  less  income,  the  deficiency  for  the  purposes  of  the 
law  as  passed  would  have  to  be  made  up  from  the  county  rate. 

The  following  quotation,  which  applies  equally  to  the  1909  Bill 
as  to  that  of  1895,  makes  this  clear.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  9,  1895  : — 

SIR  F.  MILNER  : — “  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
whether,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  becoming  law,  tithe  will  have  to  be  paid  as 
at  present,  whether  it  will  be  collected  by  Government  officials,  and  if  prompt 
payment  upon  a  fixed  date  will  be  enforced  ;  and  whether  in  the  event  of 
special  distress  any  rebate  can  be  allowed  ?  ” 

MR.  ASQLITH  : — “  The  tithe  rent  charge  falling  under  the  provisions  of  the  Welsh 
Church  Bill  will  continue  to  be  payable  half  yearly  on  Januaiy  1  and  July  1. 
It  will  be  payable  to  and  collected  by,  not  Government  officials,  but  county 
councils,  w  ho  will  be  responsible  for  handing  over  to  the  Welsh  Commissioners 
such  amount  as  will  be  required  for  satisfying  vested  interests.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Bill  requiring  county  councils  to  insist  on  prompt  payment, 
or  preventing  them  from  making  rebates.  But  if  the  amount  received  by 
them  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Welsh  Commissioners 
for  the  satisfaction  of  vested  interests,  the  deficiency  will  have  to  be  met 
out  of  the  county  fund.  The  power  of  a  County  Court  to  remit  any  tithe 
rent  charge  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land  will  still 
continue.” — Official  Report,  cols.  811,  812. 

Other  property. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  capitular  estates  and  the  revenues 
of  the  bishops.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  transferred  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  newly  created  body,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  who  systematized  the  stipends  of  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  used  the  surplus  income  in  augmenting  poor  benefices 
or  improving  parsonage  houses.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  funds 
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of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  in  no  sense  derived  from  the 
State,  but  arise  from  the  Church’s  own  possessions. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  Queen  Anne’S  Bounty.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  Fund  has  arisen  from  a  grant  of  money  by  the  State  to  the 
Church.  It  is  not  so.  Under  Papal  laws  before  the  Reformation 
“  first  fruits  ”  “  and  tenths  were  exacted  from  the  clergy.  After 
the  Reformation  they  were  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Sovereign. 
But  Queen  Anne's  conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  retain  these 
contributions  exacted  from  the  Church,  and  hence  she  restored  these 
monies  (originally  obtained  for  the  Crusades)  to  the  clergy.  Their 
annual  value  is  not,  however,  great. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Church  has  received 
certain  grants  direct  from  the  State,  but  these  are  small  indeed  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  value  of  her  endowments.  Certain  metropolitan 
churches  destroyed  by  the  Fire  of  London  in  1666  were  rebuilt  from  the 
proceeds  of  coal  duties  granted  in  1671.  The  same  duties  were  con¬ 
tinued  till  1724,  for  the  purpose  (among  other  tilings)  of  building  fifty 
new  churches  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  providing  residences 
for  their  incumbents.  And,  later,  between  1809  and  1820  eleven 
grants  of  £100,000  were  made  in  aid  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
(£1,100,000).  Further,  in  1818  £1,000,000,  and  in  1824  £500,000,  were 
granted  by  Parliament  to  Commissioners  to  build  new  churches  in 
populous  places.  The  total  thus  granted  by  the  State  accordingly 
amounted  to  £2,600,000  in  all,  a  point  to  which  further  reference 
will  be  made  in  the  next  section. 

(5)  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  NONCONFORIVIISTS. 

Since  the  demand  for  Welsh  Disestablishment  comes  from  Non¬ 
conformists,  it  is  as  well  that  some  little  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  question  whether  that  demand  is  perfectly  sincere.  There 
are  several  points  to  be  taken  into  account : — 

(i)  Disinterested  action  ? 

First  of  all,  the  disinterestedness  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Church 
will  benefit,  coming  as  it  does  from  its  opponents,  is  not  altogether 
above  suspicion  ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  those  very 
opponents  would  probably  administer  the  funds  through  their  control 
of  local  government  machinery,  which  it  is  proposed  to  utilize. 

(ii)  Nonconformist  endowments. 

Then,  surely  the  demand  would  come  with  greater  force  if  those 
who  are  so  anxious  to  deprive  the  Church  of  her  possessions  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  some  sacrifices  themselves.  But  they  do  not  propose 
to  surrender  their  own  endowments  for  national  purposes.  Moreover, 
they  would  keenly  resent  interference  by  the  State  in  their  admin¬ 
istrative  arrangements.  Tlieir  property  is  protected  by  the  State  and 
the  State  could  interfere  if  it  chose.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  Church  in 
Wales  is  not  a  National  Church,  still  less  so  are  the  Free  Churches 
generally,  or  any  particular  Nonconformist  sect.  The  title  of  the 
Church  to  her  endowments  is  incontrovertible,  and,  in  regard  to  the 
greater  part,  centuries  old.  The  title  of  the  Nonconformists  to  theirs 
is  comparatively  recent. 

Upon  this  point  of  Nonconformist  endowments,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  dissenting  churches,  chapels,  and  endowments  are 


recognized  and  protected  by  the  State  in  v'arious  ways,  so  that,  in  the 
late  Lord  Selbome’s  words  : — 

“  Nonconformists,  though  not  *  established  *  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
Church  of  England  is,  are  recognized  and  made  the  subject  of  special  legislation 
by  the  State.” — Defence  of  the  Church  (1888  Ed.),  chap,  xii.,  p.  210. 

But  the  subject  of  State  grants  to  Nonconformists  is  interesting. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  State  has  endowed  the  Church  to  the  small 
extent  of  £2,600,000.  Now  the  Nonconformists  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  have  received  state  money  in  the  form  of  the  “  Regium 
Donum  ”*  to  the  extent  of  about  £2,890,000,  well  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  more  than  the  Church  has  received.  WTiat,  then,  remains  of  the 
argument  about  State  endowment  ? 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  DiSSenters’  Chapels  Act  of 
1844.  The  purpose  of  this  was  clearly  put  by  the  late  Lord  Selbome  : — 

Its  effect  is  to  exclude  by  a  special  law  of  limitation  made  for  that  express 
purpose  all  enquiry  into  the  conformity  or  otherwise  of  the  doctrines  taught 
or  ritual  practised  in  any  chapel  or  meeting-house  of  any  Nonconformist  body 
with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  by  whom  the  building  or  its  accessories  or 
endowments  were  giv’en  when  such  doctrines  have  been  taught  there,  or  such  ritual 
practised,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years;  unless  they  are,  in  express  terms, 
prohibited  or  excluded  by  some  written  instrument  governing  the  foundation.” — 
Defence  of  the  Church  (1888  Ed.),  chap,  xii.,  pp.  218,  219. 

In  the  same  chapter  Lord  Selbome  showed  the  bearing  which  this 
provision  has  upon  the  proposal  to  confiscate  Church  endowments  : — 

“  If  it  was  right  for  Parliament  to  give  to  those  Nonconformists,  on  principles 
of  public  equity,  what  they  were  not  held  entitled  to  by  law,  how  can  it  be  possible 
that  Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  or  other  Nonconformists,  shotdd 
now  be  induced  to  depart  from  the  same  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  from  Churchmen  what  the  Church  of  England  is,  and  always  has  been, 
entitled  to  by  law  ?  ” — Defence  of  the  Church  (1888  Ed.),  chap,  xii.,  p.  221. 

(iii)  State  control  of  “  Free  Churches.” 

The  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act  suggests  a  third  point.  How  can 
Dissenters,  so  protected,  use  with  any  sincerity  the  argument  for 
freedom  "  as  a  ground  for  Disendowment.  Their  “  freedom  "  arises 
largely  from  this  State  recognition  There  have  been  in  recent  years 
two  well-knovm  cases  in  which  “  Free"  (Churches  have  been  obliged 
to  apply  to  Parliament  to  have  their  freedom,  such  as  it  was, 
established  "  by  law  ! 

In  the  first  case,  the  “  Churches  (Scotland)  Act  "  of  1905  was 
necessitated  by  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  in  1904,  which  handed  over  to  the  Free  Church  an 
immense  amount  of  property  which  the  United  Free  Church  had 
claimed.  The  Bill  proposed  a  form  of  readjustment,  and  the  equity 
of  the  settlement  was  generally  recognized.  But  the  whole  incident 
W8US  a  revelation  to  “  Free  "  Churchmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Border, 

♦  In  England,  Regium  Donum  was  paid  between  the  years  1722  and  1852  oa  a  small  public  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  widows  of  dissenting  ministers  only,  or  for  necessitous  ministers  themselves.  The  late 
Lord  Selborne,  in  “  A  Dejenee  of  the  Church”  P*  213,  gives  the  amount  paid  before  1845  as  £207,347, 
and,  for  the  total  amount,  £216,660,  a,s  a  safe  estimate.  The  grant  was  discontinued  In  1852  os  the 
result  of  an  agitation  by  the  Liberation  Society,  which.  In  July,  1845,  presented  an  address  to  the 
■’  Distributors  and  Recipients  ”  of  the  grant  urging  them  to  refuse  to  receive  it  any  longer.  The 
address  contained  this  appeal : — 

“  What  weight  can  be  due  to  our  remonstrances  against  ecclesiastical  exactions,  so  long  as 
the  body  to  which  we  in  common  belong  can  be  chargwl  with  accepting  any  share  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil  ?  ’* — Quoted  in  “  A  Defence  of  the  Church”  p.  214. 

In  Ireland,  Regium  Donum  was  paid  to  the  Presbyterian  body  l>etweon  1690  and  1870,  In  aid  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  “  form  of  religious  worship  and  Instruction.”  The  total  amount 
so  paid  amounted  to  £1,903,854.  W’hen  the  Irish  Church  was  disostablishe<l  in  1869,  Parliament 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  funde  of  the  DiseetabliBhed  Church  for  purposes  of  compensation 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministn/.  The  amount  so  appropriated  was  £768,929.  Thus  the  Proslwterlans 
in  Ireland  received  £2,672,783  from  the  State.  This  sum,  together  with  the  Regium  Donum  in  England, 
amounts  to  £2,889,443. 
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They  discovered  to  their  cost  that  they  were  not  as  free ''  as  they 
thought,  and  that  they  were  in  a  very  real  sense  under  State  control. 

Two  years  later,  in  1907,  an  Act  was  pasvsed  (7  Edw.  \TI.  c.  75, 
1907)  to  enable  three  religious  denominations,  usually  termed  ‘‘  Free 
Churches,  to  unite  and  to  become  a  single  religious  body  ;  and  these 
denominations  have  already  acted  upon  the  permission  thus  accorded 
by  the  State. 

The  title  of  this  Statute  is  :  “  An  Act  to  authorize  the  union  of 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  the  Bible  Christians,  and  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  to  deal  with  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  said 
churches  or  denominations,  to  provide  for  the  vesting  of  the  said 
property  in  trust  for  the  United  Church  so  formed,  and  for  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  trust  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes.’^  Tn  1900  the 
attempt  was  made,  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  unite  ex  mero  motu  and  ^\ithout  Parliamentary 
powers.  The  consequent  fiasco,  with  its  long  train  of  litigation, 
loss  of  endowments,  and  subsequent  necessity  for  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  (described  above)  five  years  later,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
distributing  the  forfeited  endowments,  had  taught  the  self-styled 
“  Free  Churches  that  they  are  not  free,  in  respect  either  to  doctrine, 
a;dministration,  or  possession.  This  led  to  the  appeal  to  Parliament 
to  pass  this  Act  of  1907  to  enable  three  Metho^st  bodies  to  unite. 
The  act  not  only  “  authorizes  ''  the  union  of  these  “  Free  Churches,"' 
but  prescribes  with  exactness  its  mode.  Its  provisions  may  be  briefly 
stated  :  (1)  The  Conferences  or  governing  bodies  of  the  three  denomina¬ 
tions  may  form  a  United  Conference  ;  (2)  the  senior  president  in 
age  of  the  three  bodies  to  preside  pro  tern.  ;  (3)  the  United  Conference 
to  elect  for  itself  by  ballot  a  president  and  secretary  ;  (4)  procedure 
to  be  according  to  the  method  of  the  denomination  from  which  the 
new  president  is  elected  ;  (5)  the  United  Conference  may  resolve  on 

union,  and  adopt  a  deed  poll  of  foundation  ;  (6)  the  deed  poll  to  be 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  new  president  and  others  on  the  occasion, 
and  to  be  subsequently  enrolled,  and  this  process  to  constitute  union  ; 
(7)  Church  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  new  body,  the  United 
Methodist  Church  ;  (8)  the  United  Conference  may  adopt  a  new 
model  trust  deed  for  the  settlement  of  Church  lands  and  possessions, 
and  power  is  conferred  for  the  alteration  of  this  deed  ;  (9)  all  personal 
property  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  United  Methodist  Church,  and  gifts 
to  take  effect  in  favour  thereof  ;  (10)  jx)wer  is  conferred  to  modify  the 
deed  poll  of  foundation  and  the  model  deeds  for  local  trusts,  and  also 
to  unite  with  other  religious  bodies  under  the  restrictions  of  the  deeds 
then  in  force. 

In  these  two  cases  it  is  clear  that  such  freedom  as  exists  has  been 
“  established  ""  by  the  State.  How  is  it  fair,  therefore,  for  “  Free 
Churchmen,  whose  property  is  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
suggest  that  tlie  State  should  step  in  and  confiscate  the  endowments  of 
the  Church  ? 

Another  instance  of  the  State  control  over  “  Free  ""  Churches 
was  referred  to  in  the  Christian  Co?mnomvexilth  of  June  15,  1910  : — 

“  Tho  writer  of  *  Noncon.  Jottings  ’  in  the  South  Wales  Daily  NeioSy  referring 
to  the  bearing  of  the  closing  of  tho  Doncaster  Congregational  Church  upon  Welsh 
.  chapels,  says  he  is  told  on  excellent  authority  that  ‘  in  all  the  trust  deeds  of  the 
Welsh  and  English  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Principality,  stipulation  Is  made  for  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 
How  many  ministers  are  there  among  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodise  who  would 
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be  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  Catvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  ?  The  late 
Principal  T.  C.  Edwardes,  of  Bala,  who  was  the  greatest  divine  in  Welsh  Method* 
ism,  and  who  knew  the  denomination  as  no  one  else  did,  declared  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  there  were  only  a  few  of  the  older  ministers  who  were  Calviniatio 
in  creed,  but  that  the  younger  ministers  were,  without  exception,  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  Yet  in  face  of  the  recent 
judgment  over  the  Doncaster  case,  all  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels  which 
are  under  the  pastoral  oversight  of  these  younger  ministers  are  liable  to  be  closed 
on  application  in  the  High  Court,  for  the  legal  position,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce,  is  that  a  congregation  has  only  a  right  to  use  its  building  on  the  terms 
specified  in  its  own  trust  deed,  however  obsolete  and  out  of  date  they  may  now  be.* 
The  writer  adds  : — *  Such  an  intolerable  state  of  things  cannot  be  suffered.  If  such 
is  the  law,  then  the  law  must  be  changed.*  ” 

Of  course,  this  is  the  law,  as  has  been  exemplified  by  case  after 
case,  ranging  over  a  long  series  of  years.  The  truth  is  that  the  “  Free  ” 
Churches  are  boxmd  hand-and-foot  in  matters  of  doctrine  by  their 
chapel  trust  deeds,  which  are  often  minutely  particular  as  to  these 
matters.  If  anybody  with  the  necessary  status  applies  to  the  Courts 
of  Law  of  the  State,  those  Courts  must  decide  exactly  what  are  the 
doctrmes  in  accordance  vith  the  trust  deeds,  and  either  enforce  the 
te^hing  and  observation  of  these  doctrines  by  those  already  ad¬ 
ministering  the  trust  and  the  property,  or  hand  this  over  to  the  charge 
of  others  prepared  to  do  so.  Thus  every  “  Free  ”  Church  which  holds 
any  property  at  all  governed  by  a  trust  deed  referring  to  doctrine  is 
absolutely  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State,  through  the  Courts  of 
Law,  in  matters  of  doctrine. 

(iv)  Nonconformity  and  Oppression. 

direction,  too,  light  is  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  freedom.”  Throughout  the  speeches  of  opponents  of  the 
Church,  there  runs  the  suggestion  of  a  grievance,  that  the  Church  is  an 
oppressive  burden  on  the  community  from  which  the  community  should 
be  freed.  This  impression  is  conveyed  in  the  speech  of  the  Rev. 
Evan  Jones,  quoted  on  page  11,  which  reads  thus  : — 

The  State  stubbornly  upheld  with  privileges  and  emoluments,  principally 
at  the  cost  of  impoverished  Free  Churchmen,  the  Church  of  a  dwindling  minority. 
Free  CTiurchmen  numbering  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  population,  and  in 
ma^y  respects  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the  country,  were  simply  tolerated  as 
undesirables,  which  it  could  neither  crush  nor  cure.  Was  it  just  ?  Was  it  fair  ?  ** 
— South  Wales  Daily  News,  March  10,  1909. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  Church  is  maintained 
^  tbe  cost  of  Free  Churchmen.  And  who  is  really  the  oppressor  ? 
mat  have  Nonconformists  to  say  about  their  treatment  of  Church 
schools  as,  for  instance,  in  Swansea.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  say 
that  this  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  Church 
school  s  contention  was  absolutely  vindicated  ;  while  the  Court 
administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  upholding 
the  local  education  authority  and  its  Nonconformist  majority  in  their 
tyrannical  action. 

(v)  Appropriation  of  funds. 

Another  interesting  point  is  this  :  It  has  been  shown  (p.  17) 
how  the  destination  of  the  funds  in  the  1909  Bill  was  different  to  that 
proposed  m  the  1895  Bill,  because  some  of  the  purposes  had  in  the 
meantime  been  carried  out  by  means  of  public  funds.  But  what 
guarantee  IS  there  that  what  happened  after  1895  will  not  happen 

again  .  And,  if  so,  is  it  not  right  to  suspect  the  motive  for  the 
confiscation  ? 
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(vi)  Tha  Welsh  Church  Commluion. 

Nor  can  any  one  have  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  Welsh 
Church  Commission  without  having  reason  to  doubt  the  candour  of 
the  Nonconformists.  When  the  1909  Bill  was  brought  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  not  reported,  nor  had  the  evidence  been  published.  But, 
if  the  facts  were  favourable  to  Nonconformity,  what  conceivable 
reason  could  there  be  for  rushing  the  Bill  before  the  Commission 
reported?  This  precipitation  is  all  the  more  strange  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  (who  appointed 
the  Commission),  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Common  on 
July  11,  1906,  show  ed  the  absurdity  of  legislating  without  the  evidence 
of  a  Commission.  Answ-ering  Mr.  I).  A.  Thomas  (B-),  M.P.,  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  said  : — 

“No  enquiry  by  Royal  Commission  or  otherwise  was  made  into  the  condition 
and  temporalities  of  the  Established  Church  in  Wales  before  the  introdu^on  of 
the  Bills  to  which  my  hon.  friend  refers  (the  Welsh  Disestabhshment  Bills  of 
1894  and  1895).  That  omission  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
one,  because,  owing  to  the  absence  of  official  information  on  the  quwtions  which 
have  now  been  submitted  to  a  Royal  Commission  the  Government  of  the  day  were 
exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  in  the  framing  and  conduct  of  the  me^ure. 
As  1  have  already  more  than  once  intimated,  we  hope  to  legislate  on  this  subject, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  report  of  this  Commission  at  an  early  date,  as 
it  would  be  of  material  assistance.” — Official  Report,  col.  896. 

There  is,  in  the  light  of  events,  a  subtle  irony  attaching  to  the 
remarkable  utterance  of  IVIr.  Lloyd  George  at  Cardiff  on  October  11, 
1906,  at  the  Welsh  National  Liberal  Convention.  It  w^ould  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know'  whether  his  Nonconformist  friends  would  now^  altogether 
agree  with  him.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  : — 

“  And  when  the  Government  introduces  a  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,  as 
they  will,  and  put  it  through  the  House  of  Commons,  as  they  w'ill,  and  send  it 
to  the  Lords,  as  they  will  .  .  .  then  you  will  have  something  to  refer  to — 

the  evidence,  the  facts  which  are  collected,  all  these  things  sifted  carefully  by  a 
Royal  Commission  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  this  will  be  accepted  by  English 
public  opinion  as  more  or  less  setthng  the  disputes  with  regard  to  these  elementary 
facts  and  statistics  that  are  known  to  every  Welshman.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  appointing  the  Commission  was  to  give  information  to  the 
British  public  of  an  authoritative  character,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  endow^ments.  And  he  continued  : — 

“  There  will  be  no  delay.  It  will  not  delay  the  Bill  by  a  single  hour.  It  was 
never  thought  the  Bill  would  be  introduced  next  year,  and  next  year  certainly 
ought  to  be  more  than  adequate  for  the  pur^se  of  examining  these  facts  and 
sifting  them,  if  the  Nonconformists  do  their  duty  in  presenting  their  case 
concisely  and  clearly  before  the  Commission.” — South  Wales  Daily  Netos,  October 
12,  1906. 

(vii)  Declining  Nonconformity. 

Finally,  Nonconformists  ahvays  assert  that  the  Church  is  in  a 
minority.  If  that  is  really  so,  why  have  Nonconformists  steadily 
refused  to  agree  to  a  religious  census  being  taken,  although  Churchmen 
have  consistently  pressed  for  it  ?  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  21, 
1910,  the  Government  refused  to  insert  in  the  Census  Bill  a  provision 
proi^osed  by  Mr.  Raw  linson,  M.P.,  for  taking  a  religious  census  in  Great 
Britain.  The  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Newton,  on  July 
12,  inserted  such  a  provision  for  an  optional  return  as  to  religious 
belief,  but  the  Government,  on  July  27,  declined  to  accept  the  Lords' 
Amendment.  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would  have  aroused  the  fierce 
opposition  of  Welsh  Radical  Members,  a  risk  they  dared  not  incur. 
It  is,  indeed,  hardly  surprising  that  the  Welsh  Radicals  should  so 
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strongly  object  to  a  religious  census.  Recent  figures  show  that  in 
Wales,  whereas  the  Church  (see  p.  15)  is  a  growing  force,  Noncon¬ 
formity  is  declining. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  North  Wales  had  to  comi^lain  in  1909 
of  declining  tinaiicial  support : — 

“  This  evening’s  proceedings  at  the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  thirty-second 
annual  assembly  of  the  English  Congregational  Union  of  North  Wales,  held  at 
Bangor,  were  pitched  in  a  minor  key  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  .  . 

Next  came  a  depressing  Committee  report,  which  stated  that  the  income  of  the 
Union  had  become  so  inadequate,  despite  repeated  appeals,  that  it  had  been 
found  necessarj"  to  reduce  grants-in-aid  in  many  cases.  An  effort  made  some 
years  ago  to  meet  the  difficulties  by  placing  more  responsibility  on  District  Unions 
had  not  justified  expectations,  and  the  whole  financial  position  of  the  Union 
would  have  to  be  considered.  The  financial  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Rowland, 
was  even  more  gloomy.  It  showed  a  deficit  of  £88  on  an  income  of  £490.” — Daily 
News,  April  21,  1909. 

The  following  figures,  given  in  The  Times  of  December  30,  1909, 
show  the  decline  in  Congregationalist  communicants,  especially  in 
Wales  : — 

“  The  returns  furnished  officially  to  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  “  Con¬ 
gregational  Year  Book  ”  for  1910  wUl  show  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
.  .  .  the  number  of  communicants,  495,170,  is  less  by  nearly  2,500  than  ayear 

ago,  the  chief  loss  being  in  Wales  .  . 

The  decline  has  affected  the  Baptists  also.  The  Daily  Chronicle 
(R.)  of  April  26,  1910,  printed  the  following  : — 

“  FEWER  BAPTISTS. 

Disappointing  Facts  at  Yeakly  Stocktaking. 

“  Internal  Dissension. 

“  The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Baptist  denomination  is  still  far  from 
satisfactory.  During  the  past  year,  despite  an  increase  of  38  new  churches  and 
chapels,  508  Sunday  school  teachers,  898  scholars,  37  lay  preachers,  42  pastors, 
and  an  increased  sitting  accommodation  for  nearly  5,000  persons,  there  is  an 
actual  decrease  of  1,553  members  w'ithin  the  Union.  Following  a  similar  decrease 
the  previous  year,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  ‘  young  men  who  dream 
dreams  ’  are  in  anything  but  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind.”* 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  decrease  by  leading  Baptists  were  : — 

(1)  Internal  disturbance  due  to  re-organization  schemes. 

(2)  Political  agitation,  in  which  ministers,  deacons  and  members 

have  undoubtedly  taken  a  prominent  part.” 

(3)  Signs  of  the  times  ;  decline  in  numbers  applying  to  Non¬ 

conformity  generally. 

The  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  is  stated  by  the  Daily  Chronicle  to  have 

”  struck  the  first  note  of  hopefulness  (sic)  by  reminding  his  brethren  that  Wafes 

was  entirely  responsible  for  the  decrease.” 

The  decrease  in  Wales  must  indeed  have  been  serious  if  it  more 
than  counteracted  increases  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists  on  June  20,  1910,  the  Rev.  Francis  Jones  said  : — 

“  Was  it  not  a  matter  for  alarm  that  the  great  increase  in  their  numbers 
during  the  revival  was  gradually  dwindling  away  ?  Statistics  presented  to  that 
Assembly  for  the  year  1^9  showed  a  decrease  of  808  in  communicants,  and  a  total 
decrease  in  communicants  during  the  quinquennial  period  of  4,000.  The  number 
of  backsliders  during  the  last  four  years  had  reached  the  enormous  total  of  20,609. 
It  was  no  comfort  to  know  that  other  denominations  were  similarly  situated. 
True,  this  was  due  to  the  re-action  following  the  revival ;  but,  for  all  that,  it 
was  none  the  le.s8  deplorable.” — South  Wales  Daily  News,  June  21,  1910. 

•  The  Increased  sitting  accommodation  and  decreased  membership  shown  here  are  interesting 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  fondness  of  political  Nonconformists  for  taking  sitting  accommodation 
J?  A?- nu.merical  strength.  TMs  was  illustrated  strikingly  during  the  proceedings  before 
the  W  olsh  Church  Commission.  ^  tf  e 
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The  faets  of  the  decline  in  the  chief  Nonconformist  bodies  were 
dealt  with  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Christian  Commonwmlth  for 
September  7,  1910,  referring  to  statistics  printed  in  that  paper  on 
August  24,  1910 

“  The  three  leading  Nonconformist  bodies— Baptists,  Congregational ists, 
Wesleyan  Methodists — are  in  a  state  of  decadence.  For  many  years  these  great 
religious  bodies  have  been  growing  in  size  and  influence  ;  now  it  would  appear, 
from  their  own  reports,  that,  having  reached  their  zenith,  their  sun  is  declining. 
I'or  several  years  past  each  of  them  has  reported  that  it  has  become  smaller 
than  it  was  the  year  before.  They  have  not  merely  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population,  there  is  an  actual  numerical  decrease.  For  example, 
the  Baptists  in  1907  reported  a  decrease  in  membership  of  4,864  ;  in  1908  a  further 
decrease  of  5,869  ;  and  in  1909  a  decrease  of  1,553  ;  a  total  reduction  in  three 
years  of  12,286.  Part  of  this  diminution  is  attributed  to  the  impermanence 
of  the  effects  of  the  Welsh  revival,  but  the  disquieting  fact  is  that  the  membership 
has  fallen  below  the  level  it  had  attained  before  the  Welsh  revival  commenced.  The 
slump  in  Congregationalism  seems  to  have  been  a  year  later  in  setting-in  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Baptists.  In  1908  the  Congregationalists  reported  an  increase  of 
37,  but  in  1909  there  was  a  drop  of  1,291,  and  in  1910  a  further  drop  of  2,492, 
making  in  two  years  a  reduction  in  membership  of  3,783.  Notwithstanding  the 
impoverishment  of  their  membership,  both  these  denominations  report  a  continu¬ 
ous  increase  of  sitting  accommodation.*  In  the  case  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
the  dwindling  process  commenced  in  1907,  and  has  since  continued,  the  decrease 
for  the  four  years  respectively  being  2,034,  4,424,  1,144,  2,267 — a  total  of  9,869. 
The  number  of  members  ‘  on  trial  ’  reported  in  1910  was  28,050,  as  against  46,271 
in  1905  ;  ‘  members  of  junior  society  classes  ’  are  also  smaller  to-day  than  they 
were  five  years  ago.” 

With  regard  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  the  following  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  September  16,  1910  : — 

“The  annual  returns  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Depart¬ 
ment  show  that  .  .  sixty-nine  new  schools  have  been  opened  and  77 

closed  during  the  year.  The  total  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  is  7,788 
as  against  2,311  in  1909.” 

These  quotations  may  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  cursory  review 
of  some  of  the  chief  aspects  of  the  question  of  Welsh  Disestablishment. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  demand  for  it  is  based  on  an  unhistorical 
foundation  ;  that  its  professed  objects  are  illusory  ;  that  its  real 
effect  would  be  disastrous  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  of 
Wales,  and,  less  directly,  of  the  rest  of  this  country.  It  has  seemed 
permissible,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  that  there  appear  to  be  domestic 
matters  to  which  those  from  whom  this  demand  proceeds  might  better 
direct  their  attention  than  to  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  resources  of 
a  religious  body  with  which  it  is  their  boast  not  to  conform,  but  which 
is  applying  those  resources  to  its  high  duties  with  great  and  increasing 
success. 


See  note  on  p  30. 
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EDUCATION. 


THE  UNIONIST  IDEAL. 

“  Education,  according  to  some  people,  consists  merely  in  such  amounts  of 
secular  learning  as  can  be  instilled  into  the  average  child  between  the  ages,  let  us 
say,  of  five  to  twelve.  That  is  not  the  view  I  take  of  education.  If  it  is  to  be  used 
in  its  widest  sense  it  includes,  and  ought  to  include,  every  one  of  those  forc^,  be 
they  the  forces  of  family  affection,  be  they  the  forces  of  scholastic  education,  be 
they  the  forces  of  religious  education,  which  moulds  the  future  citizen  and  the 
future  man.  .  .  — The  Times,  January  19,  1895. 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Balfour  at  Manchester  on  January  18,  1895,  and  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  Unionist  ideal  in  educational  policy.  It  is  a  specially 
interesting  expression  of  policy  and  confession  of  faith  in  view  of  the 
recent  development  of  the  question  of  national  education  and  the 
abortive  attempts  of  the  Radical  party  to  divorce  religion  from  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  bidding  of  an  extreme  section  of  their  political  Noncon¬ 
formist  supporters. 

UNIONIST  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

In  no  department  of  legislative  activity  can  the  Unionist  Party 
point  to  a  more  complete  record  of  achievements  than  in  that  of 
education.  Between  1886-92  five  important  measures  dealing  directly 
with  education  were  passed  into  law  by  a  Unionist  Administration. 

The  most  important  of  these  were — the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1891,  and  the  Education  Code  Act,  1890.  By  the  enactment  of  the 
first  of  these  important  measures  a  grant  of  10s.  per  head  of  average 
attendance  was  provided  in  all  schools  which  were  willing  to  accept  the 
grant  upon  condition  that  fees  for  children  over  three  and  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  were  abolished  where  the  average  fees  do  not  exceed  10s. 
per  head,  or  reduced  by  that  amount  where  the  average  fees  were 
in  excess  of  10s.  per  head.  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  this  head 
for  the  first  year  was  £2,000,000  per  annum.  Changes  of  the  most 
sweeping  character  were  made  by  the  Education  Code  of  1890  and  the 
relative  Act.  Payments  by  individual  passes  were  abolished,  and 
a  fixed  grant  of  13s.  6d.  per  scholar  was  secured  to  each  efficient 
school,  thus  ensuring  financial  stability  and  avoiding  the  evil  effects 
of  cramming.  Continuation  Schools  were  provided,  and  many 
other  beneficent  changes  made  in  the  existing  method  with  the  object 
of  broadening  the  basis  of  elementary  education  and  increasing  the 
standard  of  efficiency. 

1895-1904. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  LAST  TWO  UNIONIST  GOVERNMENTS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  measures  affecting  education  which 
were  passed  by  the  Unionist  Administrations  of  1895-1900  and 
1900-1905 

1897. — Education  (Scotland)  Act. 

Elementary  Education  Act. 


1897.  — School  Board  Conference  Act. 

Voluntary  Schools  Act. 

1898.  — Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act. 

University  of  London  Act. 

1899.  — Board  of  Education  Act. 

Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children) 
Act. 

♦Elementary  Education  (School  Attendance)  Act  (1893) 
Amendment  Act. 

Reformatory  Schools  Act. 

University  of  London  Act. 

1900.  — Elementary  Education  Act. 

Elementary  Education,  School  Teachers’  Superannuation 
(Isle  of  Man)  Act.  • 

Elementary  Education,  School  Teachers’  Superannuation 
(Jersey)  Act. 

Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act. 

1901 .  — Education  Act. 

♦Education  (Scotland)  Act. 

1902. — ♦Education  Act  1901  (Renewal)  Act. 

Education  Act. 

♦University  of  Wales  Act. 

1903.  — Education  (London)  Act. 

Education  (Provision  of  Working  Balances)  Act. 

♦Elementary  Education  Amendment  Act. 

Ireland  Development  Grant  Act. 

1904.  — Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Act. 

♦University  of  Liverpool  Act. 

♦University  of  Leeds  Act. 

Among  many  legislative  and  administrative  improvements  re¬ 
sulting  from  Unionist  efforts  two  great  objects  "were  accomplished 
by  the  last  two  Unionist  Governments  :  (1)  the  unification  of  the 

central  control  of  national  education  ;  (2)  the  co-ordination  of  its  local 
control.  The  first  of  these  belongs  to  tlie  Administration  of  1895-1900, 
which  passed  the  Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899  ;  the  second  to  that 
of  1900-1905,  which  passed  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903. 
Apart  from  the  unification  of  central  control  the  legislation  of  this 
period  consisted  of  the  levelling  up  of  educational  institutions  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  great  co-ordination  of  the  Act  of  1902.  Brief  details  of 
the  principal  measures  are  here  given. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  ACT,  1897. 

Provided  (1)  for  the  payment  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
of  an  aid  grant  of  5s.  per  scholar  annually  to  assist  Voluntary  Schools  ; 
(2)  for  the  abolition  of  the  limit  which  prevented  a  school  from 
getting  more  than  17s.  6d.  per  child  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant, 
though  a  larger  amount  had  been  earned,  unless  the  grant  ^vas  met  by 
an  income  of  more  than  that  from  other  sources  ;  (3)  for  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  local  rates  of  any  land  or  buildings  used  for  the  purpose  of 
a  Voluntary  School.  To  carry  out  the  Act  associations  of  Voluntary 
Schools  were  instituted,  to  which  were  alloted  pro  rata  the  aid  available 
for  distribution.  The  total  amount  of  Aid  Grant  for  the  financial 
year  ending  March  31, 1903,  w^as  £619,556  14s.  4d.  (Cd.  1615,  p.  159). 


•  Introduced  by  a  lladlcal  M.P. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1897. 

To  meet  the  case  of  necessitous  Board  Schools  the  Government 
passed  the  above  Act,  which  amended  section  97  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  and  increased  the  Parliamentary  Grant  of  7s.  6d.  per  child 
by  an  additional  4d.  for  every  complete  peimy  by  which  the  School 
Board  rate  exceeded  the  rate  of  3d.,  provided  always  that  the  7s.  6d. 
per  child  should  not  be  increased  beyond  a  maximum  of  16s.  6d. 
The  total  sum  which  it  was  estimated  would  be  distributed  was 
£153,895,  an  increase  of  £110,612  over  the  grant  provided  for  by  the 
Act  of  1870. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  (SUPERANNUATION)  ACT,  1898. 

The  provisions  and  results  of  this  Act  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  on  March  31,  1909,  the  following  annuities  and  allowances 
were  in  force  in  England  and  Wales  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Superannuation  Allowances  . .  . .  . .  54,433  0  0 

Disablement  Allowances  ..  ..  ..  44,912  0  0 

WTien  the  Act  came  into  force  each  male  teacher  contributed  yearly 
to  deferred  annuity  fund  £3  and  each  w’oman  £2.  The  rate  of  annual 
contribution  for  men  was  increased  to  £3  5s.  from  April  1,  1905,  and  the 
rate  for  women  w  as  increased  to  £2  4s.  from  April  1, 1901,  with  a  further 
increase  to  £2  8s.  from  April  1,  1907.  In  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1909,  £225,410  w  as  thus  contributed  (Cd.  5147  of  1910).  Annuities 
become  payable  at  the  age  of  65.  Superannuation  allowances  are  on 
the  basis  of  10s.  for  each  year  of  service.  These  provisions  were 
extended  in  1900  to  Jersey  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  ACT,  1898. 

This  Act  appointed  commissioners  to  draw’  up  the  statutes  and 
regulations  under  which  the  University  of  London  is  constituted  as  a 
teaching  and  examining  bodj^ 

This  Act  was  continued  for  a  further  period  in  1899. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,  1899. 

This  Act  established  a  Board  of  Education  for  England  and  Wales, 
with  a  president  at  its  head.  The  object  aimed  at  was  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  central  educational  authority  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
constitution  of  local  authorities.  Under  its  provisions  the  Education 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  were  merged 
and  placed  under  the  same  control.  The  Committee  of  Council  was 
abolished  and  a  Board  of  Education  created  on  the  model  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  similar  Governmental  Boards  to  take  its  place. 
The  supervision  of  secondary  as  well  as  elementary  education,  and 
all  the  agencies  appertaining  to  both,  were  placed  under  the  central 
department.  The  Daily  Chronicle  (R.)  of  August  9,  1899,  described 
the  measure  as  “  a  charter  of  national  education,^'  and  said  : — 

“  It  represents  the  first  successful  attempt  ever  made  in  this  country  to  incor¬ 
porate  and  knit  together  in  one  harmonious  whole  the  disconnected  parts  that  go 
to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  English  education.  Hitherto  education  in  England 
has  been  mainly  the  result  of  personal  initiative,  supplemented  by  sporadic  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  introduce  a  little  order  here  and  there,  and  fill  up  the 
worst  gaps  and  deficiencies  with  various  brand-new  materials  that  were  not  alwa3"S 
in  organic  connection  with  the  rest,  nor  even  with  one  another.  Thus,  when 
creating  our  present  system  of  national  elementary  education,  it  made  no  provision 
for  linking  it  on  to  our  secondary  schools,  and  again  when  it  decided  to  encourage 
technical  instruction,  it  did  not  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  new  work  with  that 
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already  being  carried  on  by  the  School  Boards.  The  object  of  the  pre^nt  measure 
is  to  do  away  with  the  friction  and  overlapping,  and  above  all,  to  introduce  order 
and  system  into  our  secondary  schools  and  in  a  less  degree  into  our  t^hnicai 
education.  To  accomplish  this  the  new  office  will  consist  of  three  divisions— 
primary,  secondary  and  technical— with  a  secretary  at  the  head  of  each,  whde  to 
emphasize  the  unity  of  the  whole  the  three  sub-secretaries  will  be  placed  under 
a  shigle  secretary,  who  will  be  the  permanent  head  of  the  office.  ’ 

THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE)  ACT,  1899- 

The  Act  intrcxluced.  by  Mr,  (now  Sir)  W.  S.  Robson  (R),  and  passed 
bv  Government  support,  raised  the  age  at  which  children  may  leave 
school  in  England  and  Wales  from  eleven  to  twelve  years,  but  it 
provides  that  in  any  district  the  local  authority  may  fix  thirteen  years 
as  the  lowest  age  in  the  case  of  children  to  be  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  that  children  of  twelve  may  be  partially  exempted  from  attendance 
if  they  have  fulfilled  certain  conditions. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1900. 

This  Act  amended  the  existing  law  and  introduced  various 
important  changes.  Powers  were  given  to  guardians  to  contribute* 
to  the  expense  of  public  elementary  schools  in  those  cases  wdiere  the 
poorer  children  were  to  any  extent  sent  to  those  schools.  The  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  attendances  which  enables  a  child,  although  unable 
to  pass  the  standard  examination,  to  leave  school  was  increased  from 
250  to  350. 

THE  EDUCATION  ACT,  M 901. 

This  Act  made  temporary  provision  for  the  carr^’^ing  on  of  the  schools 
affected  by  the  Cockerton  Judgment,  under  which  Secondary  Schools 
and  Continuation  Evening  Classes  were  held  not  to  be  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  School  Boards.  The  Bill  was  renewed  in  1902  for  another 
twelve  months. 

THE  EDUCATION  ACT,  1902. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  Act  the  educational  system  of  this 
country  was  chaotic.  There  Avere  two  public  authorities  dealing  with 
secondary  and  technical  education,  the  county  and  county  borough 
councils  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  the  School  Boards  ;  and 
the  latter,  according  to  the  Cockerton  Judgment,  in  doing  w4iat  they 
could  for  secondary  education,  spent  the  ratepayers'  money  illegally. 
There  were  two  classes  of  elementary  schools  :  the  Board  Schools 
and  the  Voluntary  Schools.  Neither  in  primary  or  in  secondary 
education  w’as  there  any  single  public  authority  with  control  over  the 
wiiole.  In  the  same  way  there  was  no  connection  betw'een  primary, 
secondary,  technical  and  higher  education  or  between  the  various 
authorities  which  controlled  them. 

Prior  to  1870  there  was  no  national  system  of  education  in 
England.  The  sole  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people  was 
by  Voluntary  Schools,  the  great  majority  of  which  w^ere  founded 
and  controll^  by  the  various  religious  bodies.  State  aid  had  from 
time  to  time  been  given,  but  no  general  provision  for  education  had 
been  made  by  the  State.  Then,  as  now,  discussion  raged  over  the 
future  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  and  the  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  in  the  Board  Schools.  The  question  as  to  wdiether  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Schools  were  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  national  system 
and  superseded  by  Board  Schools  was  negatived  on  account  of  tlio 
enormous  expense  which  such  a  course  wnuld  have  entailed  and  the 
injustice  of  requiting  the  great  services  of  the  Church  of  England  to- 
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national  education  by  suppressing  her  schools.  The  difficulty  was 
solved,  therefore,  by  providing  that  where  the  educational  requirements 
of  a  district  were  being  freely  met  by  the  existing  Voluntary  Schools, 
School  Boards  were  not  required  to  be  established.  The  question  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  Board  Schools 
was  settled  by  adopting  Cowper-Temple  teaching  (clause  14  of  Act 
of  1870),  which  provides  that  : — 

“  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school.” 

The  situation  thus  created  by  the  Act  of  1870  was  that  School 
Boards  were  established  where  they  were  requii'ed  and  Voluntary 
Schools  continued  to  exist  and  were  supported  by  school  fees.  Govern¬ 
ment  grants,  and  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

What  the  Act  of  1902  did. 

The  object  of  the  Act  of  1902  was  to  improve  the  condition  of 
tilings  \\4iich  the  dual  educational  system  had  created  by  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  elementary,  secondary,  teclinical  and  higher  Vacation, 
and  the  improvement  of  all.  With  this  object  in  view  it  proposed  to 
bring  all  sections  under  the  control  of  one  central  local  authority. 
This  was  accomplished  by  placing  all  the  public  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  a  county  or  in  a  county  borough  of  over  1,000  inhabitants 
or  in  a  non-London  urban  borough  of  over  20,000  under  the  control 
of  one  single  authority.  This  authority  has  complete  control  over 
the  technical  education  as  before,  in  addition  to  having  complete 
control  over  all  public  institutions  for  secondary  education  ;  both  over 
its  own  and  over  those  which  the  School  Boards  were  induced  to  set 
up.  It  has  complete  control  over  all  the  industrial  schools  which 
were  formerly  under  the  School  Board,  and  complete  control 
over  all  matters  connected  with  secular  education  in  the  Voluntary  or 
“  Non -Provided Schools.  For  the  first  time  a  public  authority  was 
enah.led  to  establish  and  direct  training  colleges  of  an  undenominational 
character,  with  the  power  to  establish  all  necessary  scholarships.  The 
result  of  all  these  reforms  w^as  to  introduce  unity  and  cohesion  into 
the  educational  system  of  the  countr}^  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
child  of  the  poorest  parents  to  receive  a  continuous  and  complete 
education  by  means  of  a  real  ladder  of  learning.  With  centralized 
local  control,  decentralized  local  management  w^as  established  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  For  the  Provided  (Board)  Schools — six  managers, 
four  appointed  by  the  county  council  and  two  by  the  minor  local 
authority.  But  outside  London  the  council  of  a  borough  of  over  10,000 
or  of  an  urban  district  of  over  20,000  may  appoint  such  number  of 
managers  as  they  may  determine.  For  the  Non-Provided  (Voluntary) 
Schools — six  managers,  tAvo  popularly  appointed,  four  appointed  to 
represent  the  body  which  has  erected,  maintained,  and  owms  the 
building.  The  central  authority  is  popularly  elected  on  the  most 
democratic  franchise  knowm  to  the  Constitution,  and  acts  through  an 
Education  Committee,  of  the  members  of  wiiich  it  must  appoint  at 
least  a  majority,  and  these,  if  it  likes,  are  chosen  from  its  owm  members. 
The  Act  provided  for  the  inclusion  of  Avomen  and  educational  experts 
on  the  committee,  the  scheme  for  the  formation  of  Avhich  Avas  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  neAv  local  authorities 
w^ere  empowered  to  raise  money  for  purposes  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  to  the  amount  of  a  rate  of  2d.  in  the  £,  or  beyond  this  Avith 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education.  An  additional  grant  of  over 
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£900,000  was  made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  aid  of  the  rates — 
a  sum  more  in  amount  than  the  Aid  Grant  given  to  necessitous  Volun¬ 
tary  and  Board  Schools  under  the  Acts  of  1897. 

NECESSITY  FOR  THE  ACT. 

Briefly  stated,  the  reasons  which  made  the  Act  of  1902  necessary 
may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

(1)  The  necessity  of  bringing  all  popular  education,  whether  technical, 
secondary,  or  primary,  under  the  control  of  one  central  local  authority  for  each 
district  of  the  country  or  large  town. 

(2)  The  Voluntary  Schools  which,  in  addition  to  the  Government  Grant,  had 
.  only  private  subscriptions  to  rely  upon  as  against  the  rates  which  the  School  Boards 

could  levy  to  any  extent  required,  were  falling  behind  in  efficiency  and  equip¬ 
ments  Had  the  Voluntary  Schools  been  allowed  to  cease  owing  to  insufficient 
public  support,  an  enormous  and  unnecessary  expense,  estimated  at  £30,000,000, 
would  have  been  throT»*n  on  the  ratepayer. 

(3)  It  had  been  found  in  the  C^kerton  case  to  be  illegal  for  School  Boards 
to  undertake  certain  urgently- needed  branches  of  instruction,  such  as  continuation, 
evening  and  technical  classes. 

(4)  There  was  no  adequate  equipment  and  organization  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  England. 

(5)  The  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  whoUy  inadequate  and 
unsatirfactoiy’. 

Air.  Balfour  speaking  at  Mancliester  on  October  14,  1902,  on  these 
points  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  From  a  local  government  point  of  view  we  have  the  absurdity  of 

two  rating  authorities  dealing  with  education,  both  with  power  to  draw  upon  the 
local  resources.  .  .  .  From  the  educational  point  of  view  .  .  .  you  have 

the  great  county  councils  and  borough  councils  of  this  country  .  .  .  without 

the  smallest  power  so  to  arrange  the  education  in  their  district  that  those  who 
are  expected  to  profit  by  these  great  technical  schools  shall  come  to  them 
with  adequate  preparation.  .  .  . 

“  Under  the  existing  system  we  find  Board  Schools  which  are  in  no  relation 
either  to  the  Voluntary  Schools  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  Secondary  Schools  and 
higher  technical  schools  on  the  other ;  and  we  find  the  Voluntary  Schools  educating, 
remember,  more  than  half  of  the  children  of  this  country,  we  find  them  in  many 
cases  starved  for  w'ant  of  funds,  and  incapable  of  carrying  out — properly,  at  all 
events — the  great  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  the  community.** — From  the 
Authorized  Veraioru 

RADICAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  REFORM. 

That  men  of  all  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  thorough 
reform  of  our  educational  system,  and  also  as  to  the  general  excellence 
of  the  system  introduced  by  the  Acts  of  1902  and  1903  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  extracts. 

Sir  Henry  H.  Fowler,  AI.P.  (R.)  (now  Lord  Wolverhampton),  at 
Wolverhampton,  October  4,  1902  : — 

“  Our  present  system  of  education  was  illogical,  inefficient,  and  unjust.** — 
The  Times,  October  6,  1902. 

Dr.  Alacnamara,  M.P.  (R.),  (now  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty),  in  the  New  Liberal  Review  of  March,  1902 

For  certainly  ‘  the  co-ordination  and  improvement  of  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  *  are  urgently  needed  in  this  country  just  now.” 

RADICAL  AND  SOCIALIST  ADMISSIONS. 

The  Right  Kon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  AI.P.,  now  Secretary  for 
War,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902  : — 

•  •  *  ,  interests  of  the  public,  in  the  interests  of  the  Nonconformists 

themselves,  this  Bill  had  better  pass.  .  .  .** 

And  again  at  North  Berwick  on  September  30,  1902,  Mr.  Haldano 
said  ; — 


“  .  .  .  Some  of  the  outcry  made  against  the  Bill  was  perfectly  ridiculous. 

It  was  nonsense  to  say  that  it  separated  taxation  from  representation.  The  whole 
of  the  money  spent  would  be  spent  by  the  borough  and  county  councils,  and 
those  councils  who  raised  the  money  w'ere  popularly  elected,  and  would  be  respons¬ 
ible  to  the  people  who  elected  them.” — Scotsman,  October  1,  1902. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  Socialist,  uho  was  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  from  1893 
to  1808  and  again  1001-2,  in  an  article  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  October  17, 
1002 

“  Speaking  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  an  educationalist,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  this  Bill  wiil  effect  the  greatest  advance  in  our  public  education 
that  has  been  made  since  the  1870  Act” 

Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  Socialist,  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  February  27, 

1904 

“  .  .  .  The  greatest  educational  advance  ever  made  by  the  British  House 

of  Commons.” 

RADICAL  AND  NONCONFORMIST  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  BILL. 

The  Radical  and  Nonconformist  objections  to  the  Bill  Avere  based 
on  various  grounds,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1902  and  1903 
these  objections  took  the  form  of  a  passive  resistance  movement,  or  a 
refusal  to  pay  rates  which  it  was  alleged  were  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  sectarian  education.  The  present  education  controversy  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  Nonconformist  opposition  to  the  Acts  of 
1902  and  1903.  These  objections  are  examined  and  answered  as 
follows : — 

(1)  STATE  ENDOWMENT  OF  RELIGION.—That  raie>aid  is  granted  to 
denominational  instruction— a  State  endowment  of  religion. 

On  August  31,  1902,  the  folloAA  ing  Voluntary  Schools  were  on  the 
Annual  Grant  List : — National  or  Church  of  England,  11,711 ;  Wesleyan, 
458 :  Roman  Catholic,  1,056  ;  British  and  other  schools,  altogether, 
14,268.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Voluntary  Schools  was 
2,545,980,  and  at  the  Board  Schools  2,369,980  (Od.  1476,  p.  7). 
Vast  sums  have  been  voluntarily  spent  on  building  and  maintaining 
these  scliools,  with  the  definite  object  (among  others)  that  a  small 
amount  of  teaching  in  certain  distiuctive  tenets  of  religion  should  be 
given  in  them  as  part  of  the  daily  curriculum  to  the  children  of  those 
parents  Avho  desire  them  to  receive  it.  No  Government  could  have 
proposed  to  give  up  the  Voluntary  Schools  as  part  of  our  system  of 
public  education,  owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  providing  for  the 
substitution  of  other  schools.  In  the  face  of  the  pledges  given  in  1870, 
it  would  have  been  unjustifiable  and,  in  addition,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  favoured  the  Voluntary  system  and  the  giving  of 
distinctive  religious  teaching.  The  compulsory  purchasing  or  renting 
of  Voluntary  School  buildings,  so  as  to  give  up  the  religious  teaching, 
was  also  impracticable.  It  Avould  have  meant  the  practical  tearing  up 
of  the  trust  deeds  under  which  many  schools  are  endowed,  the  expense 
would  have  beenenormou.s,  and  such  a  course  Avould  liaA^e  been  distinctly 
unjust  to  those  to  wJiom  the  nation  owes  the  existence  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools.  Denominational  teaching,  then,  could  not  be  abolished.  The 
Government  met  this  difficulty  by  pro  Adding  that  in  return  for  the 
right  of  having  denominational  teaching  in  schools  AAdiero  it  is  desired, 
the  denominations,  in  addition  to  paying  rates,  are  bound  to  provide 
the  buildings  rent  free  for  use  as  public  elementary  schools,  keep  them 
in  structural  repair,  and  make  alterations  and  improvements  out  of  the 
funds  representing  A’^oluntary  contributions  and  such  proportion  of  the 
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endowments  as  is  left  to  them  under  the  Act  (section  7).  It  is  obvious^ 
therefore,  that  the  denominations  pay  and  more  than  pay  for  the 
denominational  teaching  given.  If  the  denominational  teaching  is 
paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  then  the  denominations  besides  paying 
their  rates,  which  go  towards  the  secular  instruction,  also  contribute 
towards  that  object  the  money  represented  by  the  provision  of  buildings, 
their  upkeep,  alteration,  and  improvement.  The  statement  that  the 
State  has  paid  for  the  Voluntary  Schools  by  its  grants  is  groundless. 
The  special  building  grants  alone  have  gone  towards  the  Voluntary 
School  buildings.  The  other  grants  have  gone  towards  the  maintenance 
of  education  in  them,  and  are  payments  from  the  State  for  the  work 
done  for  it. 

(2)  TAXATION  WITHOUT  REPRESENTATION.— That  the  Voluntary 
School  managers  are  four  in  number,  against  two  appointed  by  the  education 
authority.  That  the  teachers  are  not  appointed  by  the  representatives  of  the  rate* 
payers  who  pay  them,  but  by  the  Voluntary  School  managers. 

The  Radicals  and  Nonconformists  use  thh^  objection,  and  the  parrot 
cry  of  “  taxation  without  representation,”  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
their  arguments  that  the  Bill  put  education  under  the  heel  of  the 
clergy.  Vlliereas  these  schools  were  formerly  under  the  sole  control 
of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  they  belonged,  the  Act  placed 
them,  as  regards  secular  education,  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
county  or  borough  council,  the  managers,  so  far  as  secular  education 
is  concerned,  being  only  the  servants  of  the  borough  or  county  council. 
The  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  only  one  among  six  managers,  of 
whom  two  are  popularly  appointed.  The  whole  of  the  money  spent 
is  controlled  by  the  borough  or  county  councils,  who  are  popularly 
elected,  and  who  are  responsible  to  the  people  who  elected  them. 
The  Act,  therefore,  conferred  no  privileges  upon  the  Volimtary 
Schools  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  before,  beyond  a  right  to  share 
in  the  rates,  and  imposed  a  number  of  important  disabilities  as  regards 
control  and  management. 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  aj^pointment  of  teacliers,  under  the 
Act  a  limited  power  as  regards  these  appointments  was  left  with  the 
managers.  This  was  only  common  justice,  and  no  alternative  was 
possible.  When  a  scliool  has  been  founded  in  connection  with  a 
particular  denomination,  it  is  onh-  natural  that  although  their  power 
of  control  of  secular  education  has  been  taken  away,  the  founders  and 
managers  should  prefer  that  their  teachers  should  be  members  of  their 
own  communion,  both  as  regards  religious  instruction,  which  they  are 
still  allowed  to  superintend,  and  also  upon  grounds  of  mutual  confidence 
and  understanding. 

RELIGIOUS  TESTS. 

The  Act  imposed  no  new  tests.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
voluntarily  spent  on  building,  endow^ing,  and  maintaining  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Schools  with  the  definite  object  that  religious  teaching  should  bo 
given  in  them  daily  to  the  children  of  those  parents  who  wdsh  them  to 
receive  it.  Is  it  unreasonable  that  the  teachers  who  are  to  give  this 
teaching  should  believe  in  it,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
securing  this  ?  In  “  provided”  (Board)  Schools  there  are  no  so-called 
tests  of  any  kind.  The  position  of  the  teachers  and  the  question  of 
religious  tests  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

In  ‘  provided  ”  schools,  the  old  Board  Schools  and  those  provided 
under  the  new  Acts  by  the  local  educational  authorities,  w  hich  have  been 
entirely  built  and  maintained  out  of  the  2)ublic  funds,  no  religious  test 
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for  teachers  of  any  kind  or  description  has  ever  existed  or  does  exist 
under  the  Acts  of  1902*3. 

In  “  non-provided  schools,  the  old  Voluntary  Schools  and 
those  provided  and  maintained  not  by  public  funds,  the  managers  have 
the  right  to  see  that  the  head  teachers  believe  in  the  religious  teaching, 
with  the  object  of  imparting  which  the  schools  have  been  built  by 
private  effort. 

In  addition,  so-called  “  religious  tests  ’’  for  pupil  teachers  are  done 
^way  with  in  certain  circumstances.  The  Act  provides  that  : — 

Section  7  (5)  “In  public  elementary  schools  maintained  but  not  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority,  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be 
appointed  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination, 
and  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of  pupil  teacher 
than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  shcdl  be  made  by  the  local 
education  authority,  and  they  shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of  the 
candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise.” 

On  this  point  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  in  an  article  on  London  Education, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  October,  1903,  said  : — 

“  This  inevitable  segregation  of  teachers  or  as  some  persons  choose  to  call 
it,  this  use  of  a  religious  test,  is  neither  established  nor  increased  by  the  Acts  of 
190£-3.  .  .  . 

“  What  the  Acts  of  1902-3  do,  as  regards  the  Voluntary  Schools,  is  neither 
to  create,  nor  to  alter  the  existing  diversity,  nor  yet  to  establish  any  new  test, 
but  in  consideration  of  the  provision  of  the  sites  and  buildings  free  of  cost  to  the 
public,  to  make  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  current  expenses  of  education, 
independent  of  the  charitable  subscriber,  and  to  charge  these  expenses  to  the 
public  purse.  Whether  or  not  this  is  financially  a  good  bargain  for  either  party 
to  it  we  need  not  now  discuss.  Educationally,  as  Dr.  ^Macnamara  has  consistently 
pointed  out,  it  is  pure  gain.” 

(3)  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY.— That  the  children  of  Noncon¬ 
formists  are  forced  to  receive  religious  teaching  to  which  their  parents  object. 

Any  child  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  religious  teacliing  at  its 
parents'  desire.  This  is  secured  by  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
which  is  operative  in  both  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

“  (1)  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into 
or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any 
Sunday  School  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance,  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  else¬ 
where  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent, 
or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  ex¬ 
clusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his 
parents  belong.” 

The  Section  remains  in  force,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  child  to  be  compelled  to  receive  any  kind  of  religious  instruction 
whatever  against  the  wishes  of  his  parent. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Mancliester,  on  October  14,  1902,  said  : — 

“  Well,  if  the  Scottish  system  is  impracticable,  then  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  only  possible  alternative  in  which  there  is  even  a  semblance  of  justice  is  one 
which,  while  it  permits  so-called  undenominational  teaching  in  schools  entirely 
supported  out  of  public  funds,  permits  denominational  teaching  in  schools  which 
are  not  so  wholly  supported  out  of  public  funds.  And  therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
any  plan  is  absolutely  inadmissible,  and  ought  not  to  be  contemplated  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  passed  by  any  Parliament,  or  supported  by  any  constituency,  which 
destroys  as  part  of  that  system  the  Voluntary  Schools  of  the  country-  In  other 
words,  so  long  as  you  choose  to  maintain  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  in  the  schools 
wholly  supported" out  of  the  public  funds,  so  long  must  you  as  a  matter  of  simple 
and  elementary  justice  recognize  voluntary  schools,  as  well  as  the  wholly  rate- 
supported  schools,  in  which  denominational  teaching  can  take  place.  And 
when  I  find — I  was  going  to  say  our  Nonconformist  friends,  but  that  is  an  unfair 
way  of  putting  it — when  I  find  certain  extreme  Nonconformist  agitators  looking 
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forward  to  what  they  call  a  national  system  of  education,  and  when  I  discover 
that  that  national  system  of  education  is  one  that  exactly  suits  the  Noncon¬ 
formists,  but  does  not  suit  other  people,  then  I  say  that  that  system  of  educatioir 
may  have  many  merits,  but  does  not  deserve  the  merit  of  being  called  national. 
You  will  observe,  then,  that  I  am  brought  as  regards  secular  education  to  the 
single  authority— that  authority  being  the  county  council  or  the  borough  coimcil— 
and  that  as  regards  religious  ^ucation  in  this  country  we  must  as  part  Of  our 
system,  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  maintain  the  right  to 
have  the  children  of  that  part  of  the  nation  which  desires  it  taught  in  Voluntary 
Schools.  .  .  — From  the  Authorized  Version. 

It  is  often  contended  that  in  many  places  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  Church  School  is  the  only  school,  and  that  in  some  of  these 
parishes  there  may  not  be  room  for  two  schools.  Before  tho  Act 
was  passed  there  was  only  one  school  in  such  a  parish,  and  that  a 
Church  school.  The  changes  which  the  Act  makes  are  that  it  brings 
this  school  in  large  measure  under  popular  control,  and  it  enables  this 
school  on  which  the  parish  is  dependent  for  education  to  be  better 
equipped  and  made  more  efficient  by  providing  a  contribution  from  the 
county  rates.  If  a  grievance,  in  this  connection,  exists  it  has  not  been 
creat^  by  the  Act. 

Many  prominent  Nonconformists  approved  of  the  Acts  of  1902-S 
as  a  just  and  reasonable  settlement  of  a  difficult  question,  and  con¬ 
demned  in  strong  terms  the  anti-ratepaying  plan  of  campaign.  The 
agitation  against  the  Bill  was  engineered  by  the  political  firebrands 
^\ho  thought  more  of  the  political  advantage  to  be  gained  than  of 
any  sanctity  of  principle. 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  Education  Act  of  1902  was  brought  into  operation  with 
extraordinary  success  throughout  the  whole  country  except  in  Wales,, 
where  the  local  authorities  refused  to  discharge  their  statutory  duties. 
As  a  result  of  the  rapid  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the- 
number  of  authorities  responsible  for  the  local  organization  of  element¬ 
ary  education  ^vas  reduced  to  328  in  the  place  of  nearly  800  school 
attendance  committees,  and  over  2,500  School  Boards,  the  powers  of 
which  were  restricted  to  elementary  education,  while  their  respective^ 
activities  were  independent  and  in  practice  seldom  admitted  of  co¬ 
ordination. 

Eight  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  received  the  following 
tribute  from  a  Radical  Cabinet  Minister  : — 

In  London,  on  March  18,  1910,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Science  Guild,  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.  (R), 
said  : 

“  No  one  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  our  advances  in  University  education, 
and  the  development  of  technical  education,  too,  w^as  remarkable.  Ho  was  a 
party  man,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  vote  against  the  Education  Act  of  1902  ; 
and  it  had  worked  a  revolution  by  enlarging  educational  areas  and  bringing  in  the 
county  councils.” — The  Times,  March  19,  1910. 

To  the  militant  Nonconformists  who  had  hoped  to  see  the 
Voluntary  Schools  starved  out  of  existence  the  Act  was  a  bitter 
disappointment,  and  they  looked  to  the  Radical  party  to  reverse  the 
Act  of  1902  and  abolish  sectarian  teaching  from  State-aided  schools. 
This  was  to  be  replaced  by  religious  teaching  of  a  colourless  and 
undenominational  nature  which  would  satisfy  the  Nonconformists, 
but  wffiich  is  not  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  members  of  other 
religious  bodies.  The  idea,  for  example,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in 
w’hicli  the  headmaster  and  the  majority  of  the  committee  having. 
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charge  of  religious  education  are  Protestants,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bright  dated  January 
27,  1874,  stated  that  this  “  unsectarian  religion  is  in  my  opinion  glar- 
inglv  partial,  and  I  shall  never  be  a  party  to  it  (Morley's  “  Life  of 
Gladstone,^^  Vol.  II.,  p.  311). 

EDUCATION  (LONDON)  ACT,  1903. 

This  Act  applied  the  main  principles  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902 
to  London. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Of  the  “  Code  of  Regulations  for  Public  Elementary 
Schools  (Cd.  2874  of  1904),  issued  on  May  12,  1904,  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  The  Times  of  May  13,  1904,  said  : — 

.  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  English  education  the  official 

code  which  governs  the  administration  of  our  elementary  schools  sets 
prominently  forward  their  aims  and  ideals.  .  . 

In  the  Code  of  1905  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  needs  of 
those  scholars  who  cannot  afford  the  extended  period  for  study  which 
would  enable  them  to  profit  by  admission  to  a  secondary  school.  The 
new  regulations  i^rovided  for  the  development  of  a  system  of  higher 
elementary  education  of  various  types.  The  regulations  also  provided 
for  the  qualification  without  further  examination  of  teachers  who  have 
been  recognized  as  fully  qualified  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

THE  RADICAL  EDUCATION  FIASCO. 

RADICAL  BILL  OF  1906. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Radical  Government  after  the  election 
of  1906  was  to  bring  in  a  new  Education  Bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  reverse  the  Acts  of  1902-3.  This  Bill  was  in  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  and  the  main  provisions  of  it  as  introduced  were  as 
follows  *  : — 

Clause  1.  DESTRUCTION  OF  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS.— ‘‘On  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  1 908,  a  school  shall  not  be  recognized  as  a  public  elementary 
school  unless  it  is  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority.” 

This  was  the  most  important  clause  of  the  Bill.  In  effect  it 
meant  the  sweeping  away  of  all  the  non-pro vided,  or  Voluntary  Schools, 
by  removing  the  recognition  accorded  to  these  schools  under  the  Act 
of  1902. 

Clause  2.  TERMS  OF  CONFISCATION. — “A  local  education  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  any  existing  Voluntary  School  as  a  school  provided  by 
them,  in  cases  where  they  desire  to  do  so,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  make  any  arrangements  they  think  fit  by  agreement  with  the  owner 
of  the  school-house  of  the  school  for  obtaining  such  use  of  it  as  is  required  for 
carrying  on  a  public  elementary  school,  and  may,  as  occasion  requires,  make  fresh 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  in  a  similar  manner  ;  but  it  shall  be  a  condition  of 
any  such  arrangement.  .  .  .” 

The  conditions  stipulated  that  the  local  education  authorities 
must  (1)  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  and  have  power  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  and  improvements ;  (2)  have  full  control  of  the 
school,  “  free  from  any  trusts  or  conditions''  (trusts  for  denomina¬ 
tional  education). 

Under  this  clause  schools  transferred  to  the  local  education 
authorities  would  become  subject  to  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  of 


The  actual  wording  ot  the  Bill  is  given  only  whore  quoUtlon  marks  show  It 
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1870,  which  requires  that  “  no  religious  catechism  or  religious 
formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall 
be  taught  in  the  school.  Power  is  also  given  to  the  local  education 
authorities  and  to  the  ‘  ‘  owners ''  of  Voluntary  Schools  to  give  any  interest 
in  property  at  present  held  in  trust  for  religious  education,  even  to  the 
extent  of  absolute  possession,  if  that  is  required,  for  a  public  elementary 
school. 

Clauses.  “TWO  MORNINGS  A  WEEK’’  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

_ ‘‘(1)  If  the  affording  of  facilities  under  this  section  for  the  giving  of  religious 

instruction  of  some  special  character  not  permitted  under  section  fourteen  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  has  been  made  a  condition  of  any  arrangement 
for  the  use  by  the  local  education  authority  of  the  school-house  of  a  transferred 
Voluntary  School,  or  of  any  scheme  under  this  part  of  this  Act  with  respect  thereto, 
or  of  the  purchase  or  hire  of  the  school-house,  that  authority  shall,  notwithstanding 
anything  in  that  section,  afford  those  facilities  by  enabling  children  whose  parents 
wish  them  to  receive  i^igious  instruction  of  that  special  character,  to  receive 
that  instruction  on  not  more  than  two  mornings  a  week. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  expense  of  giving  religious  instruction  of  a  special  character 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  local  education  authority.** 

The  effect  of  this  clause  is  to  allow  the  owners  in  their  arrangement 
of  transfer  to  the  local  education  authorities  to  stipulate  for  facilities 
to  enable  children,  whose  parents  desire  it,  to  receive  denominational 
religious  instmction  on  not  more  than  tw  o  mornings  a  w  eek,  provided 
that  the  expense  of  giving  it  is  not  defrayed  by  the  local  education 
authority  ;  provided  also  (Clause  6)  the  denominational  instruction 
be  given  outside  compulsory  school  hours  ;  and  provided  lastly  that  no 
teacher  in  the  school  be  permitted  to  give  such  denominational  in¬ 
struction.  The  length  of  time  for  the  denominational  instruction  on 
each  of  the  tw  o  mornings  a  w  eek  is  not  indicated,  and  unless  stipulated 
this  professed  concession  could  be  cut  dowm  so  as  to  make  it  practically 
useless.  The  fact  that  the  regular  teachers  are  prohibited  from  giving 
religious  instruction  w^ould  involve  the  organization  of  a  peripatetic  staff 
of  duly  qualified  teachers  who  w'ould  have  to  give  lessons  on  different 
days  of  the  week  at  different  schools,  and  possibly  under  different 
local  education  authorities. 

4.  THE  “FOUR-FIFTHS”  CLAUSE.— Clause  4  extends  “facilities’*  for 
special  religious  instruction  if  parents  generally  desire  it.  The  authority  has  power 
to  afford  “  extended  facilities  ’*  for  religious  education  of  some  special  character 
not  permitted  under  section  14  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  in  any  trans¬ 
ferred  Voluntarj"  School  in  an  urban  area  by  permitting  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  that  school  to  be  instruction  of  that  special  character  if  an  application 
is  made  to  them,  and  if  after  holding  a  public  local  enquiry  they  are  satisfied 
(1)  that  the  parents  of  at  least  four- fifths  of  the  children  attending  the  school  desire 
those  facilities,  and  (2)  that  there  is  public  school  accommodation  in  schools 
not  affected  by  a  permission  given  under  this  section  for  the  children  attending 
the  school  whose  parents  do  not  desire  these  facilities. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  special  provisions  w^ere  designed  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  assurances  that  their  schools 
generally  would  not  suffer  were  given  by  Radical  candidates  at  the  last 
General  Election,  and  also  the  Jew^s.  The  concentration  of  members 
of  these  denominations  in  parts  of  urban  districts  and  in  particular 
schools  would  probably  have  brought  a  large  number  of  schools  in 
which  they  are  specially  interested  w^ithin  the  scope  of  the  Clause. 
The  restriction  to  “urban  areas''  having  a  population  exceeding 
5,000  meant  the  exclusion  of  a  large  number  of  Church  of  England 
schools  situate  in  districts  not  within  the  definition.  The  parents 
of  tw  enty  children  attending  a  voluntary  school  in  an  urban  area  may 
ask  the  local  authority  to  give  the  school  the  power  to  give  definite 
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religious  instruction  ;  the  local  authority  must  then  hold  an  enquiry, 
and  if  they  are  satisfied  with  reference  to  the  application  then 
the  school  may  get  its  extended  facilities ;  but  the  local 
authority  need  not  even  so  grant  them,  unless  they  choose.  But 
they  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  if  after  holding  a  public  local 
enquiry  they  think  that  the  conditions,  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
permission  was  granted,  exist  no  longer.  The  majority  of  the  children 
may  be  of  one  religion  (Catholic),  but  the  remainder  may  be  more  than 
one-fifth,  in  which  case  the  majority  of  the  children  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  be  instructed  according  to  their  own  belief.  Under  Clause  7  (2)  no 
teacher  is  to  be  required  to  give  religious  instmction  of  any  sort, 
and  is  not  to  be  required  as  a  condition  of  appointment  to  subscribe 
to  any  religious  creed.  This  provision  renders  the  “  extended 
facilities  absolutely  valueless,  as  teachers  in  a  school  enjoying 
special  facilities  might  refuse  to  give  the  denominational  instruction 
desired,  or  there  being  no,  or  insufficient,  teachers  in  the  school 
belonging  to  the  religious  body  whose  teaching  was  to  be  given. 

5.  FUTURE  SCHOOLS  AND  »  FACILITIES.”— “ If  the  local  education 
authority  at  any  time  take  over  an  elementary  school  not  being  a  public  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  conduct  it  as  a  public  elementary  school  provided  by  them,  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  facilities  (including  extended 
faciQties)  shall  apply  to  that  school  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  a  trans¬ 
ferred  voluntary  school.” 

This  clause  makes  the  prior  clauses  of  the  Bill  applicable  to 
elementary  schools  which  may  become  public  elementary  schools 
in  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  Voluntary  Schools  now  existing. 

6.  NEW  CONSCIENCE  CLAUSE.— ‘‘  The  parent  of  a  child  attending  a  public 
elementary  school  shall  not  be  under  any  obligation  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  at 
the  school-house  except  during  the  time  allotted  in  the  time-table  exclusively  to 
secular  instruction.” 

Limits  compulsory  attendance  to  hours  of  secular  instruction, 
and  makes  religious  instruction  something  which  does  not  count, 
and  therefore  does  not  matter. 

7.  THE  TE AC  HER  S. — ( 1 )  “A  teacher  employed  in  a  public  elementary  schoo I 
shall  not  give  any  religious  instruction  of  a  special  character  not  permitted  under 
section  fourteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  in  any  school  in  which 
facilities  for  that  instruction  are  afforded  under  this  Act,  except  where  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  local  education  authority  in  cases  where  extended  facilities  are  so 
afforded. 

(2)  A  teacher  employed  in  a  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be  required 
as  part  of  his  duties  as  teacher  to  give  any  religious  instruction,  and  shall  not  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  his  appointment  to  subscribe  to  any  religious  creed, 
or  to  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school  or  place  of  religious 
worship.” 

It  was  further  2>rovided  under  the  clause  that  teachers  in  trans¬ 
ferred  Voluntary  Schools  shall  continue  to  hold  office  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  “  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  also  that  any  teacher  who  loses  his  employment  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Act  shall  be  entitled  in  accordance  with  regulations 
made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Treasury’^  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Elementary  School  Teachers"  Super¬ 
annuation  Act,  1898,  or  the  rules  made  under  that  Act,  to  pay  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  deferred  aimiiity  fund  under  that  Act  during  any 
time  (not  exceeding  one  year  after  the  date  at  which  he  so  loses  liis 
employment)  in  which  he  is  not  emj^loy^ed  in  recorded  service,  and 
to  reckon  the  time  in  respect  of  which  contributions  are  so  made  as 
if  it  were  recorded  service. 
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The  clause  makes  a  distinct  advance  towards  general  secular¬ 
ization  in  response  to  the  Nonconformist  demands  of  “  No  Tests 
for  Teachers/'  Even  when  the  local  authority  desire  to  secure 
religious  instruction  of  the  best  undenominational  character,  the 
teachers  may  refuse  to  give  the  instruction  which  is  no  part  of 
their  duty. 

8.  POWER  TO  OBTAIN  SCHEMES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  HELD  UNDER  TRUST.— “(1)  W  here  the  school-house  of 
an  existing  Voluntary  School  is  held  under  charitable  trusts  the  local  education 
authority  may,  if  no  arrangement  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  school-house 
under  this  Act,  at  any  time  after  January  1,  1907,  apply  to  the  Commission 
appointed  under  this  Act  to  make  a  scheme  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  trusts  of  the  school-house  in  the  future. 

(2)  In  making  any  such  scheme  the  Commission  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  followed  by  the  High  Court  in  exercising  as  the  successors  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  as  to  charities  inherent  in  that 
Court,  but 

(a)  they  shall  not  treat  a  proposal  to  carry  on  an  elementary  school  as  a 
proper  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  trusts  of  the  school-house  unless  sufficient 
guarantee  is  given  for  the  effective  continuance  of  the  school  for  a  period  of 
at  least  five  years  ;  and 

(ff)  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  school-house  for  the  purpose 
of  a  public  elementary  school  by  the  local  education  authority  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  is  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  trusts,  they  may  by  the 
scheme  make  provision  for  the  purpose,  subject  to  such  conditions  (if  any) 
as  to  payment  or  other  matters  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  local  education 
authority  and  as  the  O>mmission  think  just,  having  regard  to — 

(i.)  the  grants  or  assistance,  if  any,  received  from  public  funds  towards 
the  building  or  repair  of  the  school-house  ; 

(ii.)  the  limited  nature  of  the  user  thereof  by  the  local  education  authority 
(iii)  the  facilities  given  therein  for  special  religious  instruction  and  the 
performance  of  the  original  trusts  ; 

(iv.)  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  ; 

and  such  other  circumstances  as  may  in  their  opinion  properly  be 
considered. 

(3)  A  scheme  made  by  the  Commission  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  by  this 

Act. 

(4)  No  Court  shall  have  power  to  review  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
schemes,  decisions,  or  other  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission 
shall  amongst  other  matters  have  power  to  decide  whether  a  school- house  is  held 
under  charitable  trusts  or  noL” 

Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  W.  Taylor,  K.C., 
were  to  be  appointed  as  Special  Commissioners  till  1908.  In  the  case 
of  a  Voluntary  School  in  the  hands  of  trustees  who  cannot  or  will  not 
come  to  terms  under  Clause  2  with  the  local  authority  for  the  transfer 
of  their  school  to  the  authority,  the  authority  is  empowered  to  apply 
to  the  Commissioners  for  a  scheme  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  trusts  of  the  school-house  in  the  future/'  The 
Commissioners  are  to  decide  what  is  a  charitable  trust,  andean  confiscate 
these  schools  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  they  shall  be  kept  open 
for  five  years  at  the  least.  A  tribunal  is  set  up  with  despotic  powers. 
No  appeal  will  lie  from  the  Commission's  decision  and  no  Court  will 
have  the  power  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  its  decisions.  Such  a 
revolutionary  proposal  has  no  precedent,  and  its  adoption  would  have 
been  a  grave  menace  to  constitutional  liberty,  for  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  a  similar  machinery  should  not  be  set  up  for  dealing  with 
the  Church,  with  the  land,  or  with  any  form  of  property. 

10.  TEMPORARY  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATION.— Where  the  school-house 
of  an  existing  Voluntary  School  is  held  under  charitable  trusts,  the  local  authority, 
if  they  require  the  use  of  the  school-house  to  fiff  any  deficiencies  in  their  area  and 
have  not  obtained  that  under  the  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  without  payment 
such  use  of  the  school- house  as  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  public 
elementary  school  from  January  1,  1908,  to  January  1,  1909. 
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11.  POWERS  TO  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES.— No  existing  Voluntary  School 
shall  be  closed  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  January  1,  1908,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education.  If  the  managers  of  any  such  schools  fail  to 
carry  on  the  same  in  the  absence  of  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
authority  may,  until  January  1,  1909,  carry  on  the  school  as  a  provided  school 
notwithstanding  any  trust  or  condition. 

These  clauses  contain  provisions  supplemental  to  Clause  8  and 
make  more  effective  the  removal  of  all  bargaining  powers  from  the 
owners  of  Voluntary  Schools.  The  local  authority  is  empowered 
to  use  a  Voluntary  School  for  twelve  months  free  of  charge  when  they 
think  necessary,  even  though  the  trusts  under  which  it  is  held 
are  purely  religious  and  it  is  used  as  a  school  only  by  leave  of  the 
trustees.  The  “  o^vners of  Voluntary  Schools  are  prevented  from 
closing  their  schools  in  the  event  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
should  they  do  so  the  local  authorities  may  take  possession,  thus 
placing  them  in  the  position  of  landlords  of  the  buildings  of  which 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Bill  they  are  still  no  more  than  tenants. 

12.  £1,000,000  TO  NONCONFORMITY.— ‘‘In  addition  to  any  other  Par¬ 
liamentary  grant,  there  shall  be  annually  paid,  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament,  a  grant  of  one  million  pounds,  to  be  distributed  among  loc^ 
education  authorities  in  such  shares  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  time  being  in  force  with  respect 

4  to  public  elementary  schools.” 

13.  DEFINITIONS  RELATING  TO  PART  I. 

PART  II. 

EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

14-16.  POWERS  TO  MAKE  SCHEMES.— This  part  of  the  Act  deals  with 
educational  endowments,  with  the  object  of  making  them  “as  serviceable  as 
possible  for  the  educational  purpose  of  the  time.”  Power  is  given  to  make  schemes 
for  any  endowments  found^  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Other  sections  in  this 
part  set  out  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  making 
schemes,  and  details  certain  matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
schemes. 

The  effect  of  these  clauses  is  to  throw  into  one  class  all  educational 
endowments,  except  the  universities  and  certain  public  schools 
specified  ;  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  which  deal  with  endowments 
are  repealed,  so  far  as  educational  endowments  to  wdiich  this  part  of 
the  Bill  applies,  are  concerned.  Absolute  power  is  given  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  make  schemes  altering,  or  if  they  think  fit,  entirely 
revolutionizing  the  educational  purpose  for  which  an  endowment  has 
been  created,  while  they  are  bound  to  have  regard  primarily  to  the 
educational  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  scheme  and  only  to 
have  regard  to  the  existing  trust  “  so  far  as  may  be  possible  without 
interfering  with  or  prejudicially  affecting  those  acl vantages."  In  plain 
language,  the  founders"  wishes  as  to  religious  qualifications  attached 
to  the  endowmient  are  to  be  disregarded 

17.  Sets  out  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  administration  of 
educational  endowments. 

1 8.  Gives  Board  of  Education  power  to  require  information  with  respect  to 
endowments. 

1 9.  Enforces  orders  of  the  Board  by  treating  disregard  of  them  as  contempt 
of  Court. 

20-  Places  restriction  on  legal  proceedings  in  connection  with  educational 
endowments. 

21.  IndemniGes  persons  acting  under  orders  or  on  advice  of  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

22.  Provides  for  the  constitution  by  Order  in  Council  of  an  official  Trustee  of 
Education  Endowments. 

23.  Exemption  from  law  of  mortmain. 

24.  Doffnitions. 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS. 

25.  HIGHER  EDUCATION. — Gives  borough  and  url>an  districts  of  50,^0 
inhabitants  power  to  apply  to  Board  of  Education  to  be  made  the  local  education 
authority  under  Part  IL  (Higher  Education)  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 

Under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  boroughs  with  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  urban  districts  with  more  than  20,000  became  local 
education  authorities  as  regards  elementary  education.  As  regards 
higher  education  they  had  concurrent  powers  with  the  county  council, 
but  their  expenditure  was  limited  to  Id.  rate. 

This  clause  proposes  that  the  larger  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
shall  take  over  the  powers  of  the  county  councils  as  regards  higher 
education. 

26.  DEVOLUTION. — The  county  council  shall  on  requisition  by  the  council  of 
any  borough  (other  than  a  Metropolitan  borough)  urban  or  rural,  district  or 
parish  within  a  county,  delegate  to  such  council  any  powers  of  the  county  council 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  unless 
the  county  council  consider  such  delegation  to  be  educationally  inexpedient. 
Such  delegation  of  powers  shall  not  extend  in  regard  to  the  engagement,  dismissal, 
and  salaries  of  teachers.  Where  the  county  council  refuse  to  delegate  such 
powers  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  decision  is  rendered  final. 

These  clauses  introduce  in  all  county  areas  the  principle  of  the 
delegation  of  authority  on  a  very  large  scale. 

27.  COMPULSORY  POWERS. — Local  education  authorities  given  the  same 
powers  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  for  secondary  schools  as  they 
already  possess  for  elementary  schools.  They  may  also  use  for  secondary  schools 
land  acquired  for  elementary  schools  and  f  ice  versa, 

28.  REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS. — Extends  the  period  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  borrowed  by  the  county  council  from  thirty  to  sixty  years. 

29.  2d.  RATE. — Removes  the  2d.  rate  limit  for  higher  education  from 
county  councils. 

30.  County  councils  must  charge  one-fourth  (no  more  or  less)  of  capital 
expenditure  or  rent  in  providing  a  public  elementary  school  on  the  parish  or 
parishes  served  by  the  school. 

The  Education  Act,  1902,  put  this  charge  at  not  less  than  one-half. 

31 .  Deals  with  audit  of  accounts  of  Joint  Education  Committee. 

32.  Gives  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  power  to  lend  money  for  certain 
educational  purposes. 

33.  Gives  Board  of  Education  power  to  deal  wdth  certain  educational 
questions. 

34.  TRAINING  COLLEGE  STUDENTS.— A  local  education  authority  may 
require  as  a  condition  before  admitting  any  student  to  any  of  their  training 
colleges,  etc.,  that  such  student  shall  undertake  to  pursue  the  teaching  profession 
and  remain  in  their  service  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  years  on  completion 
of  his  training. 

35.  VACATION  SCHOOLS  AND  HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN.— Extends  the 
powers  of  a  local  education  authority  to  provide  fot  children  attending  a  publio 
elementary  school,  vacation  schools,  classes,  or  means  of  recreation  during  their 
holidays  and  such  arrangements  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical  conditions  of  the  children  educated 
in  public  elementary  schools. 

36.  REGISTER. — Any  obligation  to  frame,  form  or  keep  a  register  of  teachers 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  shall  cease. 

PART  IV. 

COUNCIL  FOR  WALES. 

37.  A  central  education  authority  for  Wales  to  be  called  “  The  Council  of 
Wales,’’  to  consist  of  members  appointed  by  the  councils  of  counties  and  of 
county  boroughs,  and  of  any  boroughs  and  urban  districts  with  a  population  of 
over  25,000  according  to  the  1901  census  may  be  established  by  Order  of  Council. 

The  Council  of  Wales  is,  in  Wales,  to  have  the  power  to  supply 
and  aid  the  supply  of  education  of  all  kinds  (section  37,  3). 
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To  the  Council  of  Wales  is  to  be  transferred  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  instruction  connected  with  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Educa¬ 
tion  (section  37,  4).  To  it  are  to  be  annually  paid  all  Parliamentary 
grants  in  regard  to  Welsh  education  with  the  exception  of  money  granted 
in  aid  of  universities  and  university  colleges  (section  37,  o). 

The  County  of  Monmouth  is,  for  the  above  purposes,  to  be  deemed 
part  of  Wales  (section  37,  9). 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  May  2, 
1906,  described  this  clause  as 

“  Conferring  upon  the  Principality  of  Wales  the  privilege  of  Home  Role 
in  educational  matters.”  .  .  .  “I  see  in  it,”  said  Mr.  Balfour,  “  dangers  not 

indeed  to  religious  education,  but  to  the  political  organization  of  thus  country, 
which  must  make  every  Unionist  feel  that  he  has  now  to  fight  not  only  for  Union¬ 
ism  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  but  for  Unionism  within  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain  itself — for  Unionism  as  between  the  various  communities  within  this 
island.  ...  In  language  studiously  vague,  studiously  inexplicit  ...  it 
hands  over  to  a  representative  body  in  Wales  the  absolute  control  of  Welsh 
education,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whose  cost  is  borne  by  Imperial  taxation,  and 
while  it  withdraws  education  in  Wales  from  the  survey  of  the  British  Parliament, 
it  leaves  the  thirty  gentlemen  who  represent  the  Principality  to  put  their  oar  into 
our  education — to  deal  with  English  education,  with  Scotch  education,  and  Irish 
education  ;  and  by  their  votes  to  influence  the  course  of  Government  by  their 
criticism — it  may  be  to  modify  its  policy — while  they  themselves  are  carrying 
on  with  our  money  their  own  uncontrolled  policy  in  the  Principality.” — Morning 
Post,  May  3,  1900. 

PART  V. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

38.  Re-enacts  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  give  Parliamentary 
grants  to  special  schools. 

39.  Gives  power  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  dispose  of  questions  relating  to 
endow’ments  under  section  13  of  Education  Act,  1902. 

40.  SHORT  TITLE,  &c. 

The  Act  is  not  to  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Schedule  I. 

Gives  details  of  procedure  of  Board  of  Education  for  making  schemes  relating 
to  endowments. 

Schedule  II. 

Gives  a  list  of  tlie  enactments  repealed. 

POINTS  AGAINST  THE  BILL. 

The  objections  to  the  Education  Bill  of  1906  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  : — 

(I.)  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 

It  destroys  all  Voluntary  Schools  where  definite  religious  leaching  is  given 
to  the  children. 

Under  Clause  1  the  recognition  hitherto  accorded  Voluntary 
Schools  and  without  which  they  are  unable  to  maintain  educational 
efficiency  is  withdrawn.  These  schools  must  either  become  non¬ 
-existent  or  accept  an  arrangement  wl\ich  will  (a)  defeat  the  object 
with  which  large  sums  of  money  liave  been  spent  on  them,  i.e.,  definite 
religious  teaching,  (b)  disregard  the  trust  deeds  under  which  the 
schools  are  endowed,  (c)  throw  upon  the  public  the  expense  of  renting 
the  schools,  (d)  leave  no  freedom  of  choice  to  the  parents  as  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  school  to  w^hich  they  shall  send  their 
•children. 
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Cd.  3886  of  1908,  “  Statistics  of  Public  Education,  1905-6-7,” 
jjp.  13  and  24,  gives  the  following  figures  as  to  oidinary  public  element- 


ary  schools  recognized  on  August  1,  1906  : — 

Average  No. 
on  registers 
during  school 
year. 

No. 

Accommo¬ 

dation. 

Council,  or  Provided  Schools 

6,980 

3,520,093 

3,189,399 

Voluntary,  or  Non-Provided,  Schools  : 
Church  of  England  Schools 

11,377 

2,743,876 

Wesleyan  Schools 

345 

129,358 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

1,064 

411,360 

Jewish  Schools 

12 

11,358 

Undenominational  and  other  schools  . . 

689 

196,480 

Total  Voluntary,  or  Non-Provided,  Schools. . 

13,487 

3,492,432 

2,842,407 

Tlie  following  are  the  figures  for  oidinary  public  elementary 
schools  in  England  and  ^\'ales  maintained  by  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  recognized  on  July  31,  1909 : — 


No. 

Accommo¬ 

dation. 

Average  No. 
on  registers 
during  school 
year. 

Council  Schools 

7,651 

3,871,424 

3,405,910 

Voluntary  Schools  : 

CTiurch  of  England  Schools 

..  11,102 

2,580,592 

Wesleyan  Schools  . . 

265 

92,379 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

l,06f> 

402,667 

Jewish  Schools 

12 

10,692 

Undenominational  and  other  schools 

542 

143,153 

Total  Voluntary  Schools 

. .  12,987 

3,229,483 

2,600,520 

— (Statistics  of  Public  Education,  Cd.  5355  of  1910.) 


The  Voluntary  Schools  have  been  built  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
out  of  voluntary  contributions  or  endowments.  The  State  encouraged 
the  building  of  these  schools  by  building  grants  between  1833  and 
1870  on  condition  that  the  rest  of  the  money  was  voluntarily  con¬ 
tributed.  This  is  all  the  public  money  that  has  been  ever  spent  on 
the  fabric  of  these  schools,  and  it  only  amounts  to  about  one  quarter 
of  the  initial  cost  of  rather  more  than  one- third  of  the  existing  Voluntary 
Schools.  Between  1870  and  1902  these  schools  received  grants  from 
the  State  just  as  the  “  provided  schools  did,  but  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  giving  education.  In  the  years  1894-1902 
nearly  £9,000,000  was  provided  by  voluntary  contributions  for  this 
purpose. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  replace  Church  of  England  schools 
alone  w’ould  cost  some  £40,000,000.  This  is  the  saving  bo  the  rate¬ 
payers  effected  by  these  schools.  The  cost  of  the  repair  of  the 
buildings  which  falls  upon  Cliurchpeople  is  an  additional  saving  to 
the  ratepayer.  Churchmen  have  not  only  spent  millions  of 
pounds  upon  their  school  buildings,  but  have  placed  most  of  them 
under  strictly  educational  trusts.  In  the  1906  Bill  if  the  owmers 
of  the  jjroperty  are  unwdlling  to  transfer  it  to  the  local  authority 
they  may  be  comx-)elled  to  do  so  by  a  commission  of  three,  on  any 
terms  that  the  commission  may  think  just  and  without  any  appeal 
against  its  decisions.  The  Bishop  of  London  in  a  letter  to  each  of 
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the  rural  deans  in  liLs  diocese  on  April  16,  1906,  cites  a  concrete 
case  : — 

“  .  .  .  An  entirely  new  school  which  we  built  out  of  our  own  pockets 

for  £8,000  in  Bethnal  Green  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  full  ever  since, 
might  be  compulsorily  transferred  to  the  county  council  at  a  merely  nominal 
rent  without  appeal  and  without  redress.  So  again  in  1902,  £12,108  have  been 
spent  in  thirteen  schools  alone  in  this  diocese ;  these  might  be  similarly 
transferred.” 

And  the  letter  goes  on  to '  show  that  the  transference  of  these 
schools  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
built  : — 

“  Even  if  a  fair  market  rent  was  paid,  and  even  recognizing  that  the  local 
education  authority  would  pay  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  yet  the  object  for 
which  the  schools  were  built  is  entirely  set  at  naught.  We  did  not  spend  £40,000,000 
on  building  and  maintaining  our  schools  in  order  to  get  rent,  but  in  order  to  educate 
our  children  in  the  Christian  faith,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  set  forth  in  its  Catechism.” 

The  official  Roman  Catholic  declaration  was  made  by  Archbishop 
Bourne  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  on  April 
26,  1906.  He  emphasized  this  point  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
objections  to  the  Bill — 

“  Because  the  clauses  relating  to  endow^ments  are  such  as  to  render  it  possible 
to  confiscate  and  to  divert  to  uses  for  which  they  were  never  intended  buildings 
and  funds  which  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  the  desire  of  Catholics  to  provide  for 
the  teaching  and  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith.” — The  Times,  April  27,  1906. 

(II.)  NO  CHURCH  TEACHING. 

It  forbids  except  under  stringent  rules  Church  children  being  taught  Church 
teaching  even  in  Church  schools. 

The  facilities  granted  for  special  religious  teaching  on  two  morni^s 
a  week  are  made  valueless  by  the  conditions  imposed.  The  permission 
to  give  such  teaching  rests  with  the  local  authority ;  the  religious 
instruction  must  be  given  outside  ordinary  school  hours  and  not  by 
the  regular  teachers.  The  extended  facilities  for  special  religious 
instruction  are  likewise  rendered  valueless,  especially  as  regards 
Church  schools,  by  the  exclusion  from  such  privilege  of  schools 
outside  an  “urban  area.'"  The  teachers  employed  by  the  school 
may  be  permitted  to  give  the  instruction  desired,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  authority,  and  as  the  teachers  are  appointed 
without  regard  to  their  belief  the  permission  is  worth  nothing,  and 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the  behest  of  the  local  autliority. 

(III.)  “NONCONFORMITY”  THE  STATE  RELIGION. 

It  sets  up  Nonconformist  teaching  in  nearly  every  school. 

By  transforming  Voluntary  Schools  into  “  provided  ''  schools  all 
distinctive  religious  teaching  is  abolished,  and  in  its  place  doctrines 
acceptable  to  the  Nonconformist  are  substituted.  To  term  this  teach¬ 
ing  “  unsectarian  "  is  a  misnomer.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
unsectarian  religious  teaching,  and  no  possible  half-way  house  between 
religious  instruction  and  secular.  Even  so  convinced  a  believer  in 
secular  education  as  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  in  his  capacity  as  presi¬ 
dent  at  a  meeting  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  Conference  on 
April  16,  1908,  stated 
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In  their  joy  at  being  offered  the  chance  of  having  Nonconformity  established 
as  the  State  religion  in  the  schools,  the  Nonconformists  have  forgotten  all  the 
resolutions  of  their  Councils  and  Conferences,  and  are  embracing  a  measure  which 
ir.ay  inflict  a  conscientious  outrage  on  the  majority  of  the  people.’* — Daily  News, 
April  17,  190G. 

Mr,  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  10,  1906,  said  : — 

.  .  They  regarded  this  simple  Bible  teaching  under  the  Cowper-Tempie 
Clause  not  as  inadequate,  but  as  bad,  as  hostile,  as  abhorrent  to  their  religious 
convictions,  and  in  great  part  as  a  hostile  religion.  In  these  circumstances  to 
compel  Catholic  children  to  attend  school  and  to  submit  to  this  simple  Bible  teaching 
or  go  without  religion  altogether  was  nothing  short  of  religious  tyranny.  ...” 
— l^he  Times,  ^lay  11,  1906. 

Dr.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  a  Radical  and  Nonconformist  leader,  in 
an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review  of  October,  1903,  said  : — 

“  Either  the  religious  teaching  given  to  the  majority  of  the  children  in  public 
elementary  schools  will  be  a  sham,  or  else  there  must  be  tests  to  make  sure  that 
the  teachers  believe  in  what  they  teach.  .  . 


(IV.)  RELIGION  TO  BE  ABOLISHED. 

It  aims  at  abolishing  religion  in  the  schools. 

The  whole  scope  of  the  Bill  is  directed  against  religious  teaching, 
unless  it  be  according  to  Nonconformist  ideas.  What  these  are 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Rev.  John  Clifford's  interpretation  of 
Bible  teaching.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  February  1906,  the  Rev.  J.  Clifford  says  : — 

^  •  •  •  The  Bible  is  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  English  literature  ; 

it  is  our  finest  repository  of  ethics  ;  its  history  is  the  history  of  man  ;  its  language 
IS  the  best  English  we  have,  and  it  also  contains  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
touching  passages  ever  penned  by  man.  These  passages  should  be  read  in  schools 
not  as  authorized  inspired  revelations  of  the  will  of  God,  but  side  by  side  with  all 
the  noblest  passages  from  the  literature  and  sacred  books  of  other  nations.  .  . 

Mr.  Birrell,  in  speaking  of  the  rights  of  parents  to  have  their 
children  taught  their  own  faith,  in  Bristol  on  January  2, 1906,  said  : — 

.  .  Healtogetherdenied  the  existence  of  any  such  right  at  all.  .  . 

— Bristol  Mercury,  January  3,  1909. 

Clause  6  of  the  Bill  provides  that  no  child  need  attend  school  when 
the  Bible  is  read.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  22, 
1906,  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.P.  (R.),  now  Under-Secretary 
at  the  Home  Office,  said  : — 


..  What  was  the  actual  fact  in  this  Bill  ?  Every  one  of  those  children,  in  less 
than  a  few  years,  would  be  receiving  no  religious  instruction  at  all.  Under  Clause  0 
of  the  Bill  any  child  could  be  altogether  withdrawn  without  any  explanation 
^  teaching  in  the  school.  He  thought  that  clause  was  necessary, 

vital  to  the  Bill,  and  that  the  Government  would  be  reluctant  to  give  it  up, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fabric.  But  what 
did  It  actually  mean  m  a  poor  district?  It  meant  that  in  the  weeks,  months 
and  ywrs  to  come  there  would  be  a  steady  and  continuous  pressure  by  which  first 
one  child  and  then  another  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  religious  teaching,  and 
they  would  not  come  back  again.  .  ,  rAe  Times,  May  23,  1900 


(V.)  “  NONCONFORMITY  **  ENDOWED. 

«1, 000,000  a  ysar  ojt  of  tha 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Act  to  set  up  universally 
teaching  agreeable  to  Nonconformists  £1,000,000  is  to  be  provided 
under  the  Bill  from  taxes. 

Mr.  Birrell,  in  his  speech  introducing  the  Bill,  stated  that  the  new 
annual  grant  of  £1,000,000  would  probably  be  “  far  in  excess  of  the 
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actual  charge  which  the  Bill  would  throw  upon  the  local  education 
authority/'  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  in  England  and 
Wales  nearly  14,000  Voluntary  Schools,  that  the  grant,  if  divided 
among  them,  w'ould  average  only  £71  per  school,  and  that  the  Local 
Education  Authority  is  to  maintain  the  buildings  and  pay  for  what 
improvements  are  necessary,  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  new  grant  is, 
as  Mr.  Birrell  indicated,  to  relieve  local  education  authorities,  there 
can  be  little  or  nothing  left  for  rent  to  the  school  owners.  Sir  George 
Doughty  estimates  the  amount  required  under  the  Bill  as  follows  : — 


For  Structural  Repairs,  etc.  , .  . .  . .  . .  . .  £596,250 

For  Increased  Clerical  or  Official  Staff  ..  ..  ..  88,666 

For  New  School  Places  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,080,000 

For  Purchase  of  Voluntary  Schools  under  Scheme  . .  . .  540,000 

For  Rent  of  School  Buildings  from  Managers  . .  . .  360,000 

For  Increased  Expenditure  on  Maintenance  of  Schools  as 

Provided  Schools  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,050,000 


Per  Year . £3,714,916 


— Morning  Post,  November  14,  1906. 

This  means  that  a  sum  of  £2,715,000  wnuld  have  to  be  found  from  the 
rates  every  year  in  addition  to  the  £1,000,000  provided  under  the 
Bill  from  taxes. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL,  1906,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  they  amounted  to  an  absolute  travesty  of  debate.  The  Bill  was 
closured  by  compartments  after  only  six  da^  in  committee.  Adequate 
discussion  under  such  circumstances  w'as  impossible,  for  whole  series 
of  Government  amendments  Avere  automatically  added  to  the  Bill 
without  debate,  Avhile  scores  of  amendments  standing  in  the  names  of 
private  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  were  dismissed  without 
so  much  as  mention. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  WALES. 

Before  going  into  committee  on  the  Bill  on  May  21,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  before  it  for  consideration  certain  instructions  to  the 
committee.  Of  these  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  that  the  committee 
have  power  to  deal  separately  w'ith  part  iv.  (Council  for  Wales),  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House  as  a  separate  Bill.  Mr.  Birrell  admitted 
that  “  tills  proposal  to  establish  a  Council  for  Wales  might  very  pro¬ 
perly  be  considered  by  itself,"  and  Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  N^ationalist 
leader,  explained  that  ‘  ‘  this  part  of  the  Bill  had  the  support  of  those 
Avho  w'ere  sent  to  the  House  as  Home  Rulers,"  and  that  “  he  regarded 
the  instruction  as  a  hostile  movement  against  Home  Rule  for  Wales." 
The  Radicals  had  all  along  denied  that  the  creation  of  an  Educational 
Council  in  Wales  tended  to  Home  Rule,  but  Mr.  Redmond's  utterance 
showed  the  true  nature  of  the  proposal. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  L.  Hardy  (C.)  moved  an  amendment  to  postpone  Clause  1  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  known  what  the  conditions  were  upon  w4iich 
the  non-providod  Voluntary  Scliools  must  be  handed  over,  and  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  commit  itself  to  their  destruction  until  the 
terms  were  knoAvn.  The  amendment  Avas  opposed  by  the  Go\ernment, 
and  rejected  by  335  to  160.  Other  amendments,  with  the  object  of 
postponing  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  Avere  likew'ise  defeated.  An  amend- 
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ment  with  the  object  of  allowing  schools  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
control  of  the  local  authority  by  ceasing  to  be  rate-aided,  but  having 
Parliamentary  grants  for  work  done  as  before,  was  also  defeated. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Maddison  (Lib.-Lab.),  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  secular  education,  gave  rise 
to  an  interesting  debate.  Mr.  Lough,  the  (then)  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  replied  to  Mr.  Maddison  in  a  speech  which  could  well  have 
been  made  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  so  admirable  a 
defence  was  it  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  said,  “  he  did  not  think  that  simple  Bible  teaching 
would  do.''  The  speech  created  consternation  in  Ministerial  ranks. 
Mr.  Masterman  (R.)  answering  those  of  his  own  side  who  maintain  that 
Cou^er-Temple  teaching  had  worked  well  for  36  years,  said  : — 

“  It  had  worked  well  because  they  had  bought  off  all  who  were  opposed  to  it, 
because  they  had  gathered  them  into  separate  schools  and  subsidized  them. 
Now  they  were  going  to  cease  to  subsidize  them  and  to  say  that  everybody  in  this 
country  must  either  have  this  religion  or  no  religion,  that  they  could  take  it  or  leave 
it.  That  was  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  whole  controversy,  and,  under  that 
rearrangement,  they  had  a  right  to  say  they  would  not  have  that  religion,  or  they 
would  not  support  a  religion,  taught  by  the  State  and  paid  for  by  all  members  of 
the  State,  which  was  abhorrent  to  the  consciences  of  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  State.”— TAe  Times,  May  23,  1906. 

On  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  to  allow  definite  religious 
instruction  being  given  by  all  denominations  during  school  hours,  but 
not  paid  for  by  the  State,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  (Lab.)  commented 
upon  simple  Bible  teaching  as  follows  : — 

“  It  was  no  good  talking  about  simple  Bible  reading.  The  Bible  would  be 
read  either  with  or  without  comment.  To  read  it  without  comment  was  to  treat 
it  as  a  secular  work.  The  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
religious  exercise.  .  .  Times,  May  24,  1906. 

As  an  amendment  to  Clause  6,  Mr.  Walters  (R.)  moved  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  scholars  at  the  school -house  during  the  whole  time  of 
elementarj^  instruction — secular  and  religious — with  the  provision  that 
the  children  of  parents  who  objected  to  religious  instruction  should 
receive  secular  instruction  during  the  time  devoted  to  religious 
instruction.  Mr.  Birrell,  in  reply,  announced  that  the  Government 
would  leave  their  follow^ers  to  vote  as  they  pleased.  The  amendment 
w^  rejected  by  283  to  26/ — majority  16,  With  monotonous  precision 
other  amendments  to  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill  w^ere  rejected 
after  scant  discussion. 


THE  THIRD  READING. 

^\hen  the  Bill  came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  third 
reading,  Mr.  W.  H.  Long  moved  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  IVIr.  Balfour  said  i _ 


.  ,  *  *  *  Church  of  England,  which  had  done  so  much  for  education 

in  the  past,  the  measure  was  grossly  iinfair.  Even  its  supporters  did  not  like  it, 
and  many  of  those  who  were  going  to  vote  for  it  that  night  hoped  that  it  would 
be  materially  amended  by  the  House  of  Lords.”— TAc  Times,  July  31,  1906. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  said  : — 

V.  *  ’  party  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the  third  reading. 

Ihm,  however,  they  found  they  could  not  do,  for  the  measure,  as  it  had  emerged 

schools  of  the  Koman  CathoUcs  to 
acceptance  of  a  form  of  religious  teaching 
f  conscience.  He  felt  confident,  however;  that  the  BiU 

in  Its  present  form  would  not  pass  into  law.”--TAe  Times,  July  31,  1906. 
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Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.P.,  now  Under -Secretary  at  the  Home 
Office,  subjected  the  Bill  to  a  merciless  criticism.  He  said  : — 

**  The  burden  of  his  complaint  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a 

Government  calling  itself  Liberal  was  proposing  that  one  special  kind  of  religious 
teaching  should  be  subsidized  by  the  State.  The  Bill  would  not  be  passed  in  its 
present  form.  That  he  knew.  It  was  a  deplorable  result  of  the  first  session  of  the 
new  Radical  Parliament  that  some  2,500,000  Ro.man  Catholics  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  Liberal  Churchmen  should  be  saying,  either  openly  or  in  their  hearts, 
‘  Thank  God  for  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords.’  July  31, 1906. 

The  figures  on  the  division  were  : — For  the  amendment,  177  ; 
against,  369 — majority,  192. 


THE  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Few  periods  of  political  stress  and  crisis  have  ever  produced  such 
remarkable  manifestations  of  popular  feeling  against  a  Bill  as  was 
engendered  by  the  Education  Bill  of  1906.  The  following  figures 
taken  from  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
on  Public  Petitions  are  significant  of  the  feeling  wliich  existed  in  the 
country  against  the  Bill  : — 


In  favour. 

Petitions.  Signatures. 
ForBiU  ..29  175 


Total  ..  29  175 


Against. 

Petitions.  Signatures. 


Against  whole  Bill 

334 

131,193 

For  alteration  in  Bill  . . 

19 

10,682 

Against  alteration  of  law 
of  religious  teaching  . . 

6,600 

711,602 

Total 

6,953 

853,537 

THE  BILL  AMENDED, 

The  House  of  Lords  responded  to  the  almost  unanimous  appeal  of 
the  country,  and  the  Bill  was  amended  as  follows  : — 

Clause  1  of  the  Bill  as  it  left  the  House  of  Commons  provided 
that  : — 

“  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1908,  a  school  shall  not  be  recognized 
as  a  public  elementary  school  unless  it  is  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority.” 

To  this  clause  the  Lords  added  the  all  important  words  : — 

<<  And  unless  some  portion  of  the  school  hours  of  every  day  is  set  apart  for  the 
purposes  of  religious  instruction. 

Clause  7  originally  Clause  6  of  the  Bill  as  it  left  the  House  of 
Commons  provided  that  : — 

“  The  parent  of  a  child  attending  a  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be 
under  any  obligation  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  at  the  school-house,  except 
during  the  times  allotted  in  the  time-table  exclusively  to  secular  instruction.” 

This  was  the  clause  which  made  religion  an  extra  and  which  the 
Government  left  an  open  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  was  carried  by  only  sixteen  votes.  Tliis  clause  the  Lords  struck 
out  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  4  of  the  Bill  providing  that  “  a  local  education  authority  may 
afford  extended  facilities  for  religious  instruction,  etc.,  was  amended 
to  read  ‘  ‘  shall  afford.'’  As  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  facilities 
might  be  obtained,  the  “  four-fifths  "  proportion  was  altered  to  “  two- 
thirds.”  The  further  condition  of  confining  “  facilities  ”  to  schools 
in  urban  areas  ”  was  altered  by  striking  out  the  limiting  words,  and 
including  schools  in  ‘  ‘  rural  areas  ”  also.  In  further  support  of  the  rights 
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of  the  parents  a  very  important  proviso  was  added  to  this  clause, 
establishing  the  “  Parents’  Committee  ”  in  regard  to  transferred 
Voluntary  Schools. 

Clauses  3  and  4,  relating  to  the  position  of  the  teachers  as  regards 
religious  instruction,  was  altered  by  the  Lords’  amendments,  which 
permitted  such  religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  those  who  were 
found  not  only  competent  but  willing.  The  principles  which  guided  the 
House  of  Lords  in  dealing  with  the  Bill  were — that  no  inferior  place 
should  be  assigned  in  our  schools  to  religious  teaching  ;  the  right  of  the 
parents  to  choose  their  children’s  religious  instruction;  that  injustice 
to  the  schools  and  the  teacher  should  be  removed.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  touch  tlie  provisions  in  the  Bill  requiring  every  denomination 
to  pay  directly  for  its  own  denominational  teaching.  On  tliis  point 
an  important  admission  was  made  by  Dr.  Macnamara.  In  a  letter  to 
The  Times  of  January  1,  1907,  he  writes  : — 

“ .  .  .  The  Lords  sent  back  to  the  Commons— most  wisely,  as  I  think — 
no  amendment  at  all  in  respect  of  the  Government’s  policy  that  denominational 
religious  teaching  should  not  be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds.  .  . 

During  the  second  reading  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
August  1,  1906,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  : — 

“  He  regarded  the  Act  of  1870  as  a  great  and  wise  conception  .  .  .  the 

friends  of  denominational  schools  were  invited  to  build  new  schools  ;  and  in 
answer  to  that  challenge  the  Church  of  England  spent  £9,500,000  in  building  new 
schoob  in  which  distinctive  Church  teaching  was  given.  Surely  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  those  schools  could  be  taken  away  in  absolute  violation 
of  the  public  interest,  and  he  would  say  of  public  honour,  to  the  injury  of  the  best 
traditions  of  English  life.  .  .  — The  Times,  August  2,  1906. 

No  part  of  the  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords  is  more 
unscrupulous  than  the  Radical  misrepresentation  of  the  Lords’  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Bill.  The  Lords  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  principle 
of  public  management  of  all  public  elementary  schools  as  embodied  in 
the  Bill. 

In  the  scheme  accepted  by  the  Lords,  denominational  managers 
were  abolished,  all  teachers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  authority, 
all  denominational  teaching  was  to  be  paid  for  out  of  private  funds, 
and  Cowper-Temple  teaching  was  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  Non¬ 
conformist  child  (i.e.,  the  single  school  area  grievance  was  abolished). 

By  the  rejection  of  the  Lords’  amendments  en  bloc  the  Government 
avoided  the  detailed  discussion  of  each  individual  amendment  which 
would  have  exposed  the  fallacies  concerning  the  Lords’  action.  After 
a  period  of  negotiation,  the  Government  refused  to  accept  amendments 
regarded  as  vital  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Bill  failed  to  become 
law. 


MR.  M’KENNA’S  BILL,  1907. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  26,  Mr.  R.  M’Kenna,  M.P., 
Mr.  Birrell’s  successor  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
brought  in  the  Education  (Special  Religious  Instruction)  Bill,  1907. 

He  informed  the  House  that  the  Bill  consisted  of  one  clause, 
and  would  transfer  from  the  authority  to  the  managers  the  duty 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  denominational  religious  instruction. 
The  cost  of  giving  denominational  instruction  was  to  be  taken  as 
a  definite  fraction — one-fifteenth — of  the  salary  of  any  teacher 
giving  religious  lessons  unauthorized  by  the  Cowper-Temple  ^clause. 
Ihe  charge  would  be  reckoned  with  respect  to  the  whole  rating  area 
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ot  a  local  authority.  If  the  managers  of  a  school  failed  to  provide  the 
one-fifteenth  of  the  teachers'  salary  their  school  would  be  no  longer 
maintained  as  a  public  elementary  school. 

A  PASSIVE  RESISTERS’  RELIEF  BILL. 

By  this  means  he  hoped  to  remedy  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
passive  resisters. 

Mr.  Balfour,  commenting  upon  the  Bill,  suggested  that  it  was 
likely  to  bring  into  existence  another  class  of  passive  resisters,  ‘‘  people 
who  also  had  consciences,  but  who  did  not  take  the  same  view  of 
Cowper-Temple  teaching  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  "  {The  Times, 
February  27,  1907).  Criticizing  the  Bill,  the  Saturday  Review  of 
March  2,  1907,  said  : — 

“  The  only  difference  between  the  case  of  the  Nonconformist  and  the  Church¬ 
man  is  that  the  Churchman  votes  against  the  Government  and  obeys  the  law, 

while  the  Nonconformist  votes  for  the  Government  and  breaks  it.  Therefore  the 

Nonconformist  is  by  law  to  be  relieved  from  obedience  to  law.  .  . 

The  Bill  was  flagrantly  unjust,  and  sought  to  iDenalize  religious 
instruction  by  making  ratepayers  who  were  Roman  Catholics  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Anglican  Church  pay  twice  over  for  the  religious  teaching 
which  they  desired  their  children  to  receive.  The  Bill  was  universally 
condemned,  and  was  not  proceeded  with  by  the  Government. 

MR.  M’KENNA^S  SECOND  ATTEMPT,  1908. 

The  Elementary  Education  (England  and  Wales)  Bill,  1908 
(No.  112  of  1908)  was  introduced  by  Mr.  M'Kenna  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  24,  1908.  Mr.'^  M'Kenna,  whilst  smarting  under 

defeat,  had  promised  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  an  olive  branch  but 
a  sword,  and  so  it  proved  to  be.  Briefly  summarized  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  were  as  follow  s  : — 

Council  “Provided”  Schools. — In  future  there  shall  be  only 
one  type  of  public  elementary  school,  publicly  managed  and 
controlled  and  publicly  provided.  In  these  schools  the  religious 
instruction,  if  any,  will  be  teaching  as  provided  by  the  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause,  and  there  shall  be  no  tests  for  teachers. 

Denominational  “  Non-rprovided  ”  Schools.— Voluntary  Schools 
will  still  receive  Exchequer  grants  if  efficient,  but  not  rate-aid.  Rate- 
aid  is  for  council  schools  only.  The  Parliamentary  grant  will  be 
47s.  a  child,  but  no  grant  in  aid  of  a  non-provided  school  shall  be  paid 
unless  (a)  it  is  not  a  school  in  a  single-school  parish  ;  (b)  it  has  at 
least  thiiiy  children  in  attendance  ;  (c)  it  is  open  to  inspection  and 
efficient  in  all  w'ays. 

Putilic  Elementary  School  Defined. — An  elementary  school  shall  not 
be  recognized  as  a  pulflic  elementary  school  unless  it  is  a  school  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  local  education  authority  and  conducted  by  them  in 
accordance  w  ith  tlie  statutory  provisions  affecting  schools  so  provided, 
and  is  also  a  school  in  Avhich  no  teacher  employed  is  required  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  his  employment  to  subscribe  to  any  religious  creed  or  to  belong 
or  not  to  belong  to  any  specified  religious  denomination,  or  to  attend 
or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  School  or  place  of  religious 
worship,  or  (except  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  employed  to  give  religious 
instruction  only)  to  give  any  religious  instruction. 

Denominational  Schools. — The  trustees  of  an  elementary  school 
held  under  charitable  trusts  may,  notwithstanding  the  trusts,  transfer 
the  school-house  to  the  local  education  authority,  but  no  payment 
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shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority  in  respect  of  the  transfer 
of  an  elementary  school  being  an  existing  Voluntary  School  in  a  single¬ 
school  parish. 

HOW  THE  BILL  AFFECTS  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Every  Voluntary  School  must  cease  to  be  a  public  elementary 
school  and  to  receive  rato-aid  unless  it  is  transferred  to  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  authority.  If  a  Voluntary  School  is  not  transferred  to  the  local 
authority  it  must  either  (a)  “  contract  out  ”  and  receive  Parliamentary 
grants  but  no  rate-aid  ;  or  (b)  be  carried  on  as  a  “  certified  efficient 
school ""  wholly  out  of  private  funds,  receiving  neither  rate-aid  nor 
Parliamentary  grant;  or  (c)  if  not  held  under  a  “limited  trust" 
be  carried  on  as  a  purely  private  school  ;  or  (d)  if  not  held  under  a 
“  limited  trust  "  cease  to  be  carried  on  at  all  as  an  elementary  school. 

The  position,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  confiscation  or  starvation. 
A  “  transferred"  school  becomes  in  every  way  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  attached  to  “  provided  "  or  council  schools.  The  only  religious 
teaching  allowed  in  them  on  school  days  will  be  Cowper-Temple  teach¬ 
ing.  As  a  condition  of  transfer  the  authority  may  give  undertakings 
to  (1)  give  Cowper-Temple  teaching;  (2)  place  the  schools,  warmed 
and  lighted,  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
The  provision  made  for  “  contracting  out  "  is  utterly  inadequate  and 
means  penalizing  religious  education,  starving  the  Voluntary  Schools, 
lowering  the  standard  of  educational  efficiency,  and  destroying  the 
great  scheme  of  unified  and  co-ordinated  education  introduced  by  the 
Act  of  1902.  Few  Voluntary  Schools  could  afford  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  right  to  “  contract  out."  The  structural  upkeep  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  necessary  alterations  are  already  charges  upon  private 
funds.  They  would  have  to  supply  in  addition  that  portion  of  mainten¬ 
ance  which  hae,  since  1902,  come  from  the  rates  and  is  not  covered 
by  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  47s.  per  child. 

Single-School  Parishes. — The  case  of  Church  or  denominational 
schools  in  single-school  parishes  or  held  under  “  limited  trusts  "  is 
infinitely  worse.  The  expression  “  single-school  parish  "  means  a  parish 
in  a  rural  district  in  which  there  is  only  one  public  elementary  school, 
while  by  “  limited  trusts"  is  meant  “  trusts  under  which  a  school- 
house  is  required  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education, 
whether  in  conjunction  with  other  purposes  or  not."  Under  the 
Act  these  schools  must  either  submit  to  wholesale  confiscation  or  give 
up  every  penny  of  rate-aid  and  of  Parliamentary  grant,  and  satisfy 
the  Board  of  Education  that  they  will  be  maintained  as  a  certified 
efficient  school.  \Vhere  these  schools  are  “  transferred  "  or  confiscated 
the  trustees  may  msist  on  receiving  two  undertakings  from  the  Board 
of  Education  :  (1)  Cowper-Temple  teaching  ;  (2)  use  of  the  buildings 
for  denominational  instruction  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  before 
or  after  any  meeting  of  the  school ;  but  “  no  teachers  employed 
by  the  authority  are  to  be  permitted  to  give  that  instruction." 

F rom  an  approximate  estimate  based  on  figures  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  printed  replies  to  questions  on  May  22,  1906,  it  has 
been  found  that  on  January  1,  1906,  out  of  every  100  Church 
of  England  schools  51  were  in  “  single -school  parishes."  Out  of 
every  100  Roman  Catholic  schools  3  w'cre  in  “  single-school  parishes." 
Out  of  every  100  Wesleyan  schools  4*6  w^ere  in  “  single-school  parishes." 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  England  schools  are 
most  affected  proportionately  as  well  as  numerically  by  the  special 
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provisions  as  to  “  single-school  parishes/'  From  the  Official  Return 
(231  of  1907)  as  to  the  number  of  Voluntary  Schools  under  ‘‘  limited 
trusts  "  it  is  estimated  that  on  January  1, 1906,  out  of  every  100  Church 
of  England  schools,  or  parts,  78  were  held  under  ‘‘  limited  trusts/' 
Out  of  every  100  Roman  Catholic  schools,  or  parts,  20*8  w^ere  held  under 
‘‘limited  trusts/'  Out  of  every  100  Wesleyan  schools,  or  parts,  48*4 
were  held  under  “  limited  trusts/'  So  that  Church  of  England  schools 
are  similarly  most  affected  by  the  provision  with  regard  to  limited 
trusts." 

Broadly  speaking,  the  position  regarding  Voluntary  or  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  under  the  Bill  amounts  to  this  :  The  destruction  of  all 
denominational  schools  as  a  part  of  our  national  system  of  education. 
The  confiscation  of  nearly  6,000  Church  schools  in  “  single-school 
parishes  "  w  ithout  compensation  and  regardless  of  the  wishes  and 
intentioas  of  those  who  founded  and  maintained  these  buildings. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  BILL  SUMMARIZED. 

it  gives  exclusive  and  universal  predominance  within  the 
system  of  State  schools  to  undenominational  religious  teaching. 

It  forces  undenominational  religious  teaching  controlled  by 
managers  chosen  without  regard  to  religious  considerations  on  ail  rate- 
aided  schools. 

By  forbidding  enquiry  into  the  religious  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  it  removes  all  adequate  security  that  the  religious  instruction 
will  be  properly  given. 

It  is  utterly  unfair  and  inequitable  that  one  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  have  schools  maintained  for  them  at  the  common 
charge  while  others  should  have  to  pay  a  second  time  in  the  form  of 
fees  or  otherwise  for  what  they  desire. 

In  nearly  all  country  districts  it  deprives  the  denominations  of  all 
ownership  of  the  school  buildings  upon  the  erection  and  improvement 
of  which  they  have  spent  so  much  money. 

It  relegates  denominational  schools  into  the  position  of  a  small 
and  rapidly  dwindling  class  outside  the  public  system,  places  them 
under  financial  disabilities  w4iich  w  ill  in  most  cases  be  prohibitory 
and  in  all  gravely  injurious  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  makes 
the  cost  of  educational  developments  in  the  few^  denominatiohal  schools 
which  may  remain  a  burden  on  private  liberality,  so  creating 
antagonism  between  definite  religious  teaching  and  progress  in 
education. 

It  destroys  the  administrative  unity  which  the  Bill  of  1902  set 
up,  the  value  of  which  all  educationists  have  recognized.  While  re¬ 
moving  the  grievance  of  a  section  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
places,  it  imposes  a  worse  grievance  on  a  far  larger  number  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

OPINIONS  ON  THE  BILL. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  June  9,  1908,  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Wace, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  writes  : — 

“  It  is  tho  essential  vice  of  the  Government  Bill  and  of  all  proposals  for  so- 

called  compromise  hitherto  made,  that  they  are  based  on  tho  general  destruction 

of  Church  schools,  with  such  unsatisfactory  exceptions  as  may  be  allowed  under 

a  plan  of  contracting  out.  .  . 

]\Ir.  {now  Sir)  J.  H.  Yoxall,  (R.),  a  prominent  member  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  : — 
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“  As  an  educationalist,  I  don't  like  the  Bill.  It  means  the  revival  of  the  bad 
old  dual  system.** — Daily  Chronicle,  February  24,  1008. 

Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  24,  1908  : — 

“  It  was  manifestly  the  Government’s  intention  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  Church 
of  England — that  intention  was  written  large  all  over  this  Bill,  and  in  their  desire 
to  strike  at  the  Church  they  were  also  striking  at  every  other  denomination,  and 
against  the  interests  of  education  itself.  The  additional  grant  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  would  not  enable  the  Voluntary  Schools  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  education  which  had  been  set  up  under  the  Act  of  1902.  He  w'as  informed 
that  since  that  Act  was  j^assed  £400,000  had  been  spent  in  London  alone  on 
Church  schools.  The  good  effected  by  this  expenditure  would  now  largely 
disappear  because  the  schools  would  become  relatively  ill-equipped  under  the 
new  scheme.  The  Government  were  placing  before  the  denominations  a  most 
cruel  choice,  for  they  would  have  to  ask  themselves,  ‘  Shall  we  sacrifice  our 
religious  beliefs  in  order  to  get  the  money  necessary  if  our  schools  are  to  be  well- 
equipped,  or  shall  we  sacrilice  the  cause  in  which  our  faith  is  involved  in  order 
that  our  children  may  not  lose  the  advantages  of  sound  secular  education  given 
in  the  schools  that  have  not  only  State-aid,  but  i*ate-aid  also  ?  *  *’ — The  Times, 
February  25,  1908. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  Government’s  many  attempts  at  a  solution  of  the  educational 
difficulties  seemed  foredoomed.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
All  their  schemes  were  educationally  retrograde,  fundamentally  unjust, 
and  satisfied  no  one — not  even  the  extreme  political  Xonconformists 
whose  grievances  they  sought  to  relieve.  During  the  second  reading 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  18,  1908,  Mr.  MTvenna 
spoke  in  a  much  more  chastened  vein  and  made  reference  to  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph’s  Bill.*  “  To  such  a  measure,”  he  said,  “  the  Government 
must  give  grave  consideration.”  On  November  19,  1908,  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government 
would  drop  the  M’Kenna  Bill  (then  awaiting  its  committee  stage)  and 
bring  forward  a  new  Bill.  The  result  of  the  negotiations,  he  said,  was 
that  the  Archbishop  and  the  Nonconformist  leaders  would,  he  believed, 
support  the  Bill  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  settlement,  though  he  added 
that  the  arrangement  arrived  at  was  subject  to  “  not  unimportant 
questions  of  detail.”  He  also  made  it  clear  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  not  assenting  parties  to  the  arrangement. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (ENGLAND 
AND  WALES)  (No.  2)  BILL,  1908. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  MR.  RUNCIMAN’S  BILL. 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  20, 1908,  Mr.W.  Runciman, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  M  Kenna  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
introduced  a  new  Education  Bill  based  on  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  carried  on. 


The  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  as  follows  : — 

Clause  1.  Rate-aid  will  be  confined  to  schools  provided  by  a  local 
education  authority.  No  teacher  may  be  subject  to  religious  tests 
or  required  to  give  religious  instruction.  The  first  three-quarters  of 
^  hour  of  each  school  day  to  be  set  apart  for  Cowper-Temple  teaching. 


introdu^  1^  the  (Enjjland  and  Walea)  Bill;  H.  L.;  190S  (No.  32  of  1908); 

r^dlDK^  life  GoviinmpSt  House  of  Lords  on  March  18;  1908:  after  the  first 

I^rds^on  Mar?h  30  A  of  Common.s,  and  read  a  second  time  fn  the  House  of 

rSiSous^chh^n  8^’n  concessions  to  KonconformUts;  required  (a)  that 

tioSl  U^ine  ^shan  all  public  elementary  schools,  (b)  tliat  facilities  for  denomina- 

Vofunte^  ^^suc^^  alU  teachers  shall  bo  allowed  to 
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Xo  fees  except  where  the  Board  of  Education  consent  on  educational 
grounds.  A  duty  is  imposed  on  the  authority  to  provide  free  accom- 
modation  in  public  elementary  schools  for  all  children  resident  in  their 
area. 

Clause  2.  Provides  for  the  affording  of  facilities  in  ‘‘  provided 
schools  for  denominational  instruction  from  9  o'clock  to  9.45  a.m.,  on 
two  mornings  in  the  week,  to  those  children  whose  parents  desire  them 
to  receive  it,  but  no  part  of  the  cost  of  such  instruction  may  be  borne 
by  the  authority.  Assistant -teachers  in  all  schools  may  volunteer  to  give 
religious  teaching  under  this  clause  if  they  are  permitted  by  the  local 
authority  to  do  so.  A  teacher  who  is  now  head-teacher  of  a  Voluntary 
School  w  hich  is  transferred  under  the  Act  may  volunteer  to  give  this 
religious  instruction,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  authority,  so  long 
as  he  holds  his  present  appointment  as  head-teacher  in  any  other  trans¬ 
ferred  Voluntary  School  for  five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 
The  local  authority  may  not  withhold  permission  unless  the  teacher's 
services  are  required  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  school. 

Payment  is  to  be  made  to  the  authority  in  respect  of  the  time 
spent  by  the  teacher  in  giving  this  instruction. 

Clause  3  prescribes  the  conditions  under  w  hich  a  school  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  local  education  authority  may  be  recognized  as  a  public 
elementary  school  and  thus  share  in  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

The  school  must  not  be  a  school  in  a  “  single-school  parish." 

There  must  be  at  least  thirty  children. 

It  must  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  code  and  must  attain  an 
equal  standard  of  efficiency  w  ith  provided  schools. 

The  school  must  belong  to  an  association  recognized  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Parliamentary  grant  w  ill  be  paid 
to  the  association  according  to  the  scale  prescribed  by  the  First 
Schedule.  No  association  will  be  recognized  unless  it  is  an  association 
of  schools  of  a  certain  denomination  for  the  w  hole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Clause  4  gives  pow'er  to  owners  of  an  existing  Voluntary  School 
subject  to  charitable  trusts  to  transfer  the  school  by  agreement  to  the 
local  authority,  and  to  the  authority  to  accept  the  transfer  of  any  such 
school  on  any  terms  as  to  payment  and  tenure  that  may  be  agreed  upon, 
so  long  as  the  user  thereby  obtained  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
a  public  elementary  school. 

Clause  5  provides  that  if  the  owmers  of  a  Voluntary  School  held  under 
charitable  trusts  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  school  as  a 
certified  efficient  school  (which  term  includes  a  public  elementary 
school  rec^ognized  under  Clause  3)  the  school  may  be  transferred  to  the 
local  education  authority  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  w^here 
the  authority  desires  the  use  of  the  build  mg, 

A  transfer  is  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  ow  ners,  either  (a)  a  transfer  of 
the  w4iole  interests  of  the  owners,  or  (b)  a  transfer  conditional  on  the 
authority  placing  tlie  school-house  at  the  disposal  of  the  owmers  ready 
for  use  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays,  or  (c)  a  limited  transfer  for  such  hours 
as  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  public  education.  The  scale  of 
payments  for  eacli  class  of  transfer  is  prescribed  in  the  Second  Schedule. 

Clause  6  provides  for  the  disposal  of  certain  abandoned  or  discon¬ 
tinued  school -liouses. 

Clause  7  gives  pow  er  to  the  local  authority  to  establish  a  religious 
instruction  committee  to  w4iom  all  questions  as  to  the  syllabus  of 
religious  instruction  provided  by  the  authorities  wull  stand  referred. 

Clause  8  contains  certain  provisions  as  to  teachers. 
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Clause  9  concerns  schools  for  defective  children. 

Clause  10  prepares  the  way  for  the  unification  of  the  various  grants 
and  for  the  equalization  of  certain  capital  charges  in  counties. 

Clauses  11  and  12  contain  definitions  and  certain  supplementary 
provisions. 

The  First  Schedule  specifies  the  grants  to  be  made  to  associations 
in  respect  of  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority. 

The  Second  Schedule  provides  a  scale  for  payment  on  transfer 
made  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

THE  CONCESSIONS. 

The  concessions  to  Nonconformity  were  (1)  the  abolition  of  tests 
for  teachers ;  (2)  the  abolition  of  apparent  payment  for  denominational 
teaching  out  of  the  rates  ;  (3)  the  abolition  of  the  Voluntary  School 
system  under  the  Act  of  1002,  and  the  conversion  of  all  rate- 
supported  schools  into  provided  schools. 

The  concessions  to  the  denominations  were  (1)  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  number  of  denominational  schools  of  the  pre-1902  type, 
i.e.,  earni^  Parliamentary  grant  (increased  to  about  50s.  per  child), 
but  receiving  no  rate  aid  ;  (2)  a  “  right  of  entry  into  provided  schools 
to  give  denominational  teaching  out  of  private  funds  ;  (3)  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  transfer  of  Voluntary  Schools  to  the  local  authority  ; 
(4)  the  requirements  that  religious  instruction  (under  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause)  should  be  compulsory  in  provided  schools.  No 
difficulty  was  found  in  agreeing  as  to  how  the  concessions  to  the  Non¬ 
conformists  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  but  Mr.  Runciman 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  agreeing  on  broad  principle, 
each  quite  failed  to  understand  what  the  other  meant  by  the  concessions 
to  the  Church — No.  1,  2,  and  3 — when  formulated  in  the  precise  language 
of  a  Parliamentary  Bill.  All  the  tilings  conceded  by  the  Archbishop 
to  the  Nonconformists — the  abolition  of  the  Voluntary  Schools,  the 
principle  of  ‘‘  no  tests  for  teachers,'’  and  the  principle  that  undenomina¬ 
tional  teaching  should  alone  be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds  were 
completely  secured  in  Clause  1  of  the  Bill  ;  but  the  concessions  of  the 
Government  to  the  Archbishop — effective  “  right  of  entry  "  into 
Council  Schools,  a  fair  price  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  rights  in 
school -houses — were  not  secured,  except  in  name,  by  the  Bill,  and  drastic 
amendments  would  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  concessions. 

THE  BILL  NOT  A  SETTLEMENT. 

While  the  Runciman  Bill  was  an  advance  on  previous  Bills  in  so 
far  as  the  ‘  ‘  right  of  entry  "  may  be  considered  a  gain,  it  left  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  question  as  far  off  as  ever. 

The  Goverament,  in  spite  of  all  protest,  prepared  to  rush  the  Bill 
through  the  blouse  in  a  manner  for  which  even  their  own  previous 
application  of  the  closure  provided  no  precedent.  The  publication 
of  the  first  instalment  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Government  (November  23,  190S)  showed,  however,  that 
quite  apart  from  the  chance  of  the  Bill  being  accepted  as  a  settlement 
nation  at  large  the  negotiators  themselves  were  not  at  one,  and 
that  Mr.  Asquith  s  initial  statement  that  the  Bill  had  the  support  of  the 
Archbishop  was  inaccurate.  The  latter,  it  appeared,  had  never  seen 
a  complete  draft  of  the  Bill  before  its  introduction  ;  the  copy  shown 
him  \ery  hurriedly  a  day  or  two  before  had  the  financial  provisions 
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left  blank.  The  zirchbishop,  in  bis  concluding  letter  (dated  No^rember 
21,  1908),  having  seen  the  completed  draft,  expressed  himself  as  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  financial  conditions  for  “  contracting  out  and  for 
the  transfer  of  Voluntary  School  buildings  to  local  authorities.  ^So 
attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  consult  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  to  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and  as  the  main  design  of 
“  contracting  out  was  meant  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  the  omission  was  iinw^arranted. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the  Province  of  Westminster 
officially  condemned  the  Bill,  the  National  Society,  the  London 
Teachers^  Association,  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  a  vast 
body  of  Churchmen  opposed  the  Bill  from  various  standpoints.  ‘ ‘  After 
all,'"  said  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  November  2G,  1908, 
“  if  the  Bill  is  not  a  settlement  it  is  nothing.  Nobody  defends  it  on  its 
merits.”  That  it  was  not  a  settlement  w^as  only  too  clear.  In  the 
committee  stage,  wliich  began  on  November  30,  Clause  2  (right  of 
entry)  was  strongly  criticized  as  not  conferring  any  real  right  w^hich 
would  be  practically  effective.  But  the  Government,  though  making 
some  concessions,  insisted  upon  narrow^ing  the  clause  in  a  manner 
quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  negotiations.  It  w'as,  how^ever, 
over  the  financial  clauses  that  the  Bill  actually  failed.  The  provision 
made  for  “  contracting  out  "  nieant  semi -starvation  for  the  Voluntary 
Schools.  The  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  December  2,  1908,*  showed  that  the  expenditure  per  child  was 
C4s.  lOd.,  while  the  rough  average  grant,  proposed  by  the  Bilb 
50s.,  thus  placing  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  Voluntary  Schools  and 
condemning  them  to  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency.  jVIt.  John 
Redmond’s  figures  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  show  ed  a 
similar  state  of  things  : — 

“  The  total  of  maintenance  and  salaries  now  was  £98,000  or  69s.  4d.  per  child,, 
in  the  Catholic  schools.  The  grant  according  to  the  schedule  for  salaries  and 
maintenance  would  be  £70,705  or  49s.  8d.  per  chUd  per  annum,  which  left  a  deficit 
of  £28,085  per  annum,  or  19s.  8d.  per  head.” — Authorized  Debates^  col.  1552. 

To  attempt  a  settlement  on  this  basis  was  hopeless.  In  this 
matter  Mr.  Runciman  had  done  very  little  to  im2)rove  upon  tho 
aggressive  methods  of  his  predecessor,  the  M*Kenna  grant  of  47s. 
being  only  increased  upon  an  average  by  3s.  A  further  obstacle  in  the 
w^ay  of  such  a  settlement  was  due  to  the  Government’s  refusal  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  equality  among  all  denominations.  Mr. 
Runciman’s  Bill  proposed  that  undenominational  teaching  should  be 
permanently  established  by  the  State  and  endow'ed  out  of  public 
funds,  but  that  denominational  teaching  should  only  be  allowed  in 
public  elementary  schools  when  provided  by  private  persons  wdiose 
rates  and  taxes  w^ould  at  the  same  time  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  cost 
of  giving  undenominational  teaching.  Mr.  Balfour  Avarned  the 
Government  that  if  the  historical  basis  of  the  educational  s^^stem  Avas 
to  be  destroyed,  invoh^ing  as  it  does  the  existence  of  tAvo  kinds  of  public 
elementary  schools,  any  ncAv  basis  Avhicli  aimed  at  affording  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement  must  recognize  the  principle  of  equality.  In  any  case 
if  a  settlement  otlxerAvise  based  was  to  be  made  good  among  interest.s 
bitterly  opposed  to  it,  the  most  generous  terms  should  haA^’e  been 
conceded  upon  all  other  points.  These  terms  Avere  not  forthcoming. 

The  rules  the  GoA^ernment  sought  to  enforce  in  assessing  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  transfer  of  Voluntary  Schools  formed  a  further  gratuitous 


•  Authorized  Debatet,  col.  1555. 


obstacle  to  a  settlement.  Those  schools,  after  so  much  money  and 
labour  had  been  spent  on  them,  were  to  be  taken  away  from  their 
trustees  and  managers  and  used  by  local  authorities  for  the  very 
purposes  which  they  had  been  founded  to  avoid.  The  pecuniary  re¬ 
turn  offered  was  ludicrous,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  real  value  of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Kunciraan  improved  his 
terms  of  transfer  at  the  last  moment  when  actually  withdrawing  the 
Bill  on  other  grounds,  but  the  terms  of  transfer  remained  in  themselves 
wholly  inadequate.  That  this  was  so,  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  following  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  sum  that  would  have  been  paid 
for  voluntarj"  schools  built  out  of  private  funds  when  taken  over 
by  the  State  even  under  the  scale  of  payments  finally  suggested  by 
Mr.  Runciman  as  the  limit  of  concession. 


Name  of  School- 


Actual  Cost 
Value. 


Lambeth,  St  John  (London)  .  .  . .  £22,913 

Swansea,  Oxford  St.  (Glamorganshire)  21,220 

Cheam  (Surrey)  ..  ..  ..  4,018 

Less  than  5s.  for  £1. 


The  Goverment 
Offered. 
£4,880 
4,080 
1,250 


The  position  was  the  more  serious  because  the  Government 
defended  their  terms  upon  a  doctrine  wliich,  if  allowed,  would  expose 
the  properties  of  a  vast  number  of  charitable  bodies  to  confiscation  at 
the  hands  of  the  State.  They  laid  do^ra  that,  as  a  local  education 
authority  which  took  over  a  Church  school  would  carry  out  the  secular 
part  of  the  trusts  to  which  the  school  was  subject,  it  need  only  pay 
for  the  value  of  the  denominational  part  of  the  trusts  which  it  could 
not  fulfil.  This  doctrine,  dangerous  in  its  general  aspect,  is  parricu- 
larly  fallacious  when  applied  to  the  case  of  Church  schools.  It  is 
impossible  to  split  up  the  trusts  of  those  schools  into  separate 
elements  and  assess  the  compensation  due  in  respect  of  each  element 
separately.  The  object  of  the  trusts  is  in  principle  an  indivisible 
whole,  namely,  education  in  accordance  with  and  based  upon  religion, 
and  that  religion  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  convert  Church  schools  into  non-Church  schools 
by  transferring  them  to  local  authorities,  the  presumed  grievance  of 
the  present  system  being  that  the  schools  are  Church  schools  ;  if  they 
were  not  converted  into  non-Church  schcx)ls  the  object  of  the  Bill  would 
have  failed.  The  doctrine  of  the  Government,  therefore,  came  to 
this :  that  a  local  authority  carries  out  the  main  object  of  the  trusts 
of  a  Church  school  by  converting  the  school  into  the  opposite  type  of 
school.  The  injustice  of  such  a  doctrine  w  as  not  likely  to  facilitate  the 
acceptance  of  the  major  injustice  involved  in  the  preferential  treatment 
given  to  Cowper-Temple  teaching.  To  the  extreme  Nonconformi.sts 
the  Bill  was  anathema.  In  their  bigoted  intolerance  they  regarded  the 
provision  made  for  “  right  of  entry  and  contracting  ouib  as  a  tOO 
liberal  concession  to  Churchmen.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  was 
announced  on  December  4,  1908,  and  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Runciman 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  giving  as  the  main  reason  for  its  withdrawal 
the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  and  his  colleagues  had,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Representative  Church  Council  on  December  3,  voted  for  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  violated  the  terms  conceded  in  the  Archbishop's  letter  to 
him. 

The  Archbishop  at  once  pointed  out  that  this  was  an  error,  and 
Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  speech  moving  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  admitted 
the  error  and  found  other  reasons  for  the  Government's  action,  alleging 
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in  particular  that  the  concession  of  the  Archbishop's  demand  would 
allow  too  many  schools  to  “  contract  out."  The  failure  of  the  Bill  may  be 
ascribed  primarily  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  concede  equality 
of  treatment,  coupled  with  the  restricted  nature  of  their  concessions 
and  their  insistence  upon  a  reactionary  “  contracting  out"  scheme. 
The  principle  of  “  contracting  out  "  is  condemned  by  nearly  all  educa¬ 
tionalists,  but  it  was  accepted  by  the  denominationalists  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  and  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  denominational 
character  of  their  schools.  The  inadequacy  of  the  grant  to  enable 
Church  schools  to ‘‘ contract  out  "  was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any¬ 
thing  approaching  settlement. 

Mr.  Runciman's  Bill,  like  all  the  previous  attempts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  solve  the  educational  question,  meant  a  mere  shifting  of 
grievances  from  Nonconformists  to  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics. 
To  remove  one  grievance  by  creating  a  still  more  pronounced  griev¬ 
ance,  to  attempt  to  allay  sectarian  feeling  by  methods  calculated 
still  further  to  inflame  such  feeling,  to  remedy  alleged  injustice  to  one 
section  of  the  community  by  inflicting  a  gross  injustice  on  other 
sections  of  the  community — these  are  not  the  lines  on  which  a 
settlement  is  to  be  obtained. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PRESSURE. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Radical  Administration  in  1906  pressure 
has  been  exerted  in  educational  administration  vith  the  object  of 
starving,  disabling,  or  destroying  Voluntary  Schools  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  first  instance  this  pressure  was  exerted  by  the  local 
authority  in  certain  cases.  But  the  Government,  after  their  failure 
to  crush  the  Church  schools  by  legislation,  seem  to  have  themselves 
adopted  this  administrative  method.  Some  of  these  cases  will  now 
be  considered. 

THE  WEST  RIDING  JUDGMENT. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  on  June  20,  1906, 
the  hearing  of  arguments  was  begun  on  a  rule  calling  upon  the  County 
Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of 
mandamus  should  not  issue  directing  them  to  pay  certain  unpaid 
balances  of  salary  due  to  the  teachers  in  four  non-provided  schools. 
The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  local  authority  was  bound  by 
the  Education  Act  of  1902  to  pay  for  denominational  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  non-provided  schools.  Their  lordships  unanimously  gave 
judgment  that  the  rule  for  a  inandamus  should  be  made  absolute.  The 
Council  appealed  against  the  judgment  of  the  Divisional  Court,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  August  8,  1906,  allowed  the  appeal,  thereby 
reversing  the  original  judgment.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  October 
25,  1906,  Mr.  Birrell  stated  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  of  an  admin¬ 
istrative  character  occasioned  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
Owing  to  the  particular  form  of  the  judgment  local  authorities  were  in 
doubt  as  to  their  legal  position  in  respect  of  many  important  points — 
(a)  whether  they  are  bound  to  make  any  deduction  in  respect  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  Voluntary  Schools  ;  (b)  in  respect  of  how  many 
hours  devoted  to  such  instruction  and  of  what  kind  of  instruction  such 
deduction  should  be  made;  (c)  what  personal  liability  they  would 
individually  be  under  m  the  pa^unent  of  salaries  under  existing  agree- 
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ments.  On  December  14,  1906,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its  judicial 
capacity  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  delivered  judgment,  reversing 
the  decision  arrived  at  on  August  8  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  up¬ 
holding  the  original  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Loixi  Lorebum,  in  gi\’ing  judgment  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  question  arose  did  the  obligation  to  ‘  maintain  ’  impose  a  duty 

to  pay  for  religious  instruction  ?  Really  that  was  the  whole  question  in  this 
case.  Everything  turned  upon  the  effect  of  one  solitary  word. 

“  On  this  question  two  views  might  be  held. 

**  One  was  that  the  local  education  authority  was  bidden  to  maintain  public 
elementary  schools,  but  was  not  bound  to  do  more  than  pay  for  what  the  law 
required  to  be  provided  in  the  schools.  If  that  were  the  true  construction  then  the 
local  authority  was  not  bound  to  pay  for  religious  instruction  because  the  law  did 
not  require  it  to  be  provided. 

“  The  other  view  was  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  school  in  which  the  law 
allowed  the  managers  to  make  religious  instruction  part  of  the  curriculum  the  local 
education  authority  must  take  the  school  as  it  stood.  If  that  were  so,  then  the 
County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  must  pay  for  religious  instruction 
IN  these  four  schools.  He  had  (though  not  without  anxiety,  because  of  the 
eminent  authority  of  the  learned  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal)  co.me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  and  not  the  former  was  the  sound  view.  His 
main  reason  for  arriving  at  that  conclusion  was  the  following  consideration  :  The 
duty  to  maintain  was  not  confined  to  Voluntary  Schools  because  the  section 
applied  to  Board  Schools  as  well. 

“  In  the  case  of  Board  Schools,  if  reijoious  instruction  were  given, 
indisputably  it  must  be  paid  for  by  the  local  education  authority  out  of 
the  rates,  and  it  must  be  so  paid  for  because  of  the  obligation  to  maintain 
the  schools.  He  coidd  not  think  that  this  word  meant  one  thing  in  the  case  of 
Voluntary  Schools  and  a  different  thing  in  the  case  of  Board  Schools.  Religious 
instruction  was  optional  in  both  cases,  although  the  option  was  exercised  by 
different  persons.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  came  with  anxiety  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  County  Council  was  bound  to  take  the  schools  as  they  stood  and 
not  as  they  might  be,  and  pay  for  the  \vhole  curriculum,  religious  as  well 
AS  SECULAR.” — Globe^  December  14,  190G. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  MERIONETHSHIRE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Merionethshii*e  County  Council,  at  the  end  of  the  Midsummer 
quarter  of  1907,  failed  to  pay  any  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  Merion¬ 
ethshire  \  oluntary  Schools.  They  gave  no  legal  ground  for  their  action, 
but  merely  stated  that  the  fund  from  Parliamentary  grants  was 
exhausted,  and  that  they  declined  to  make  up  the  deficiency  from  the 
rates. 

Some  sixty  teachers  were  thus  left  without  tlie  money  they  had 
earned  by  services  rendered  during  the  preceding  quarter.  Mr. 
McKenna  was  urged  to  intervene  and  to  enforce  the  law,  but  he  declared 
himself  helpless,  and  advised  the  teachers  to  bring  actions  in  the  County 
Court.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Education  (Local  Authority 
Default)  Act,  1904,  gave  him  a  speedy  means  of  redress,  but  he  argued 
that  under  that  Act  he  only  had  powder  to  repay  to  managers  sums 
which  they  had  actually  paid  to  teachers,  and  that,  as  the  managers  of 
Voluntary  Schools  in  Merionethshire  had  not  yet  made  any  payments 
to  teachers,  the  Board  of  Education  had  no  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Pressed  to  give  an  a.ssurance  to  managers  that  if  they  paid  the  teachers 
the  Board  would  repay  them,  Mr.  McKenna  stated  that  he  could  not 
possibly  anticipate  what  his  decision  would  be  when  the  payments 
wore  duly  made.  It  w'as,  in  fact,  Mr.  McKenna's  duty  to  have  got  these 
^laries  paid  in  the  quickest  way  he  could,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Default  Act  to  prevent  him,  in  face  of  the  local  aiithonty's  admissions, 
from  urging  managers  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  assuring  them  that  any 
reasonable  sums  found  to  have  been  so  paid  would  be  refunded  to 
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them.  Anxious,  however,  not  to  get  into  a  conflict  with  a  Radical 
authority,  Mr.  I\I‘Kenna  sat  idly  by  while  the  law  was  being  defied. 

Later  on  the  Merionethshire  County  Council  themselves  intimated 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Default  Act  ;  then  Mr. 
M‘Kenna  used  it,  and  thus  showed  himself  willing  to  enforce  the  law 
against  a  defaulter  only  with  the  consent  of  that  defaulter  ! 

THE  SWANSEA  SCANDAL. 

In  the  Swansea  case  the  Sw'ansea  Borough  Council  ceased  to 
maintain,  in  August,  1907,  a  Church  school  of  1000  children.  The 
Board  of  Education  wrote  stating  that  their  action  was  illegal,  but 
the  Borough  Council  paid  no  attention,  and  continued  its  default  for 
five  months,  during  which  time  the  whole  maintenance  of  the  school 
devolved  upon  the  managers.  I\Ir.  M‘Kenna  was  repeatedly  invoked 
to  use  the  Default  Act,  but  in  spite  of  the  hardship  caused  to  the 
managers  he  took  no  action.  The  managers  had  also  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  Council  were  underpaying 
the  teachers.  Upon  a  threat  of  legal  proceedings  by  the  managers,  the 
Oovernment  appointed,  in  July,  1908,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  to 
hold  a  public  enquiry  and  report  to  them.  In  his  report  this  eminent 
lawyer  held  that  the  authority  were  in  the  wrong,  and  had  committed 
a  legal  default.  But  Mr.  Runciman,  in  his  decision  upon  the  report, 
held  that  the  authority  were  in  the  right,  and  need  not  pay  the 
teachers  any  more. 

Commenting  upon  this  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  March  12,  1909, 
said  : — 

“  The  really  unfortunate  part  of  the  affair  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Government  is  that  it  was  necessary  to  throw  over  the  finding  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
We  quite  agree  that  the  responsibility  for  the  decision  rested  w  ith  Mr.  Runciman, 
and  that  he  properly  rested  on  the  legal  advice  of  the  Attorney-General ;  but 

it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  Commissioner  did  make  a  finding  which  was  not 
followed.” 

The  managers  took  the  matter  to  the  High  Court,  which  decided 
in  their  favour  and  against  the  Board  of  Education. 

On  August  14,  1909,  The  Warrington  Observer  says  : — 

“  The  decision  given  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  at  the  end  of  last  month 
(July  30,  1909)  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Darling  aid  Mr.  Justice 
I^wrcnce,  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Swansea  School  case,  deserres 
more  attention  than  it  has  received. 

“  There  will,  of  course,  be  an  appeal,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to  comment 
upon  the  judgments  as  though  they  \\ere  final.  There  are,  however,  aspects 
of  the  case  which  may  well  be  considered.  In  all  the  attempts  at  legislation  on 
the  education  question  made  by  this  Goveniment  there  have  been  proposals 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  endow  it  with  still  wider 
judicial  functions,  and  to  place  it  beyond  the  control  of  the  Law  Courts.  Yet 
in  the  case  in  question  we  find  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  two  other  Judges 
all  holding  that  the  Board  had  failed  utterly  in  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions.  All  three  of  these  distinguished  Judges  hold  that  the  Board 
has  not  decided  the  question  submitted  to  them,  but  substituted  another 
and  wholly  differont  one.  ‘  In  our  judgment,’  says  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  ‘  the  Board  of  Education  have  not  only  not  decided  the 
question  submitted  to  them,  but  have  raised  and  made  an  order  upon 
a  matter  never  submitted  to  them  ...  in  other  words,  they  have  given 
themselves  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  question  in  favour  of  the  local  authority 
by  changing  the  question  submitted  to  them  .  .  .  and  by  misconstruing  the 

Act  of  Parliament  so  to  enable  themselves  to  decide  a  question  not  raised  before 
them,  and  in  our  opinion  not  open  to  them.*  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  report  of  the  Board’s 
legal  Ck>mmissioner,  who  was  sent  to  enquire  into  the  case,  and  whom  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shortly  afterwards  made  a  Judge.  Of  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  local 
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authority  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  expressed  the  Court's  opinion  quite  clearly, 
‘  We  hold,’  he  said,  *  that  a  local  education  authority  has  no  power  under  the 
Act  of  1902  to  differentiate  in  the  matter  of  teachers  equally  qualified  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  same  subjects,  between  the  salaries  paid  in  provided  and  non-provided 
schools  as  such.*  ** 


The  judgment  of  the  Divisional  Court  was  upheld  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  passed  very  severe  comments  on  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  as  the  follow  extracts  show. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  April  21,  1910,  Sir  H.  H.  Cozens- Hardy, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  Di\dsional  Court 

was  correct.  The  question  was  formulated  in  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  letter 
of  February  3,  1908.  It  was  not  whether  the  Oxford  Street  school  was  efficient, 
in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  earn  a  Government  grant,  but  whether  there  were 
any  circumstances  existing  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  Street  school,  such  as  to 
justify  a  different  treatment  from  that  accorded  to  the  ‘  provided  ’  schools 
of  the  same  character.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Board's  decision  to  indicate 
that  the  right  to  discriminate,  about  which  the  whole  battle  raged,  had  ever 
been  challenged.  Still  less  is  there  anything  to  indicate  the  view'  of  the  Board 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  right.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  Board  had  any 
materials  before  them,  except  Mr.  Hamilton’s  report  and  the  evidence  on  the 
enquiry,  and  there  is  not  a  scintilla  Of  evidence  to  justify  the  statements  in  the 
letter  conveying  the  decision  of  the  Board.  It  was  argued  that  the  Board  were 
entitled  to  act  upon  their  general  know-ledge.  They  do  not  purport  to  do  so, 
and  I  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  they  could  thus  wholly  disregard  and  throw 
aside  the  materials  w'hich  they  had  themselves  procured,  and  to  which  alone 
they  refer.  I  have  carefully  considered  the  terms  of  the  Board’s  decision.  I 
regret  to  ^y  that  I  can  only  account  for  it  upon  the  theory  that  the  Board  took  the 
view,  which  their  counsel  now  admit  to  be  wrong,  that  the  local  authority  might 
discriminate  between  ‘  provided  ’  and  ‘  non-provided  ’  schools  as  such,  and  that 
T#  sufficient  if  the  school  was  so  maintained  as  to  earn  the  Government  grant. 
If  this  be  the  explanation  I  can  understand  the  decision,  although  it  did  not 
answer  the  question  put.  On  any  other  view  it  seems  to  me  the  decision  was  so 
perverse  as  really  to  amount  to  a  non-exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  entrusted  to  the 
Board.  I  tMnk,  therefore,  that  the  decision  cannot  stand,  that  it  must  bo 
quashed,  and  that  k  niaiuiamus  must  be  issued  directing  the  Board  to  determine 
9^^8tion  according  to  law.  The  appeals  must  be  dismissed  with  costs,” — 
The  Times,  Apiil  22,  1910. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  April  21,  1910,  Lord  Justice  Fam'ell 
said  : — 


I  agree  that  these  appeals  should  be  dismissed,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
recapitulate  the  facts.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  ever  since  1904  or  1905  the 
bwansea  local  education  authority  has  persistently  asserted  its  right  to  prefer 
provid^  TChools  to  non-provided,  and  has  refused  to  pay  salaries  to  the  teachers 
i-H amount  as  those  paid  to  teachers  in  the  former,  solely 
and  entirely  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  are  Church  schools.  It  is  quite  clear, 
by  both  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor -General, 
thrai!SlioMt“*hi"  the  Act  which  requires  the  local  education  authorities 

schoM.^  to  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary 

^1  ^  entrusted  them  with  powers  of  raising  money  for  tho  purpose  ; 

to  the  contribute  and  all  are  entitled  to  have  money  applied  according 

in  ^  without  preference  or  priority  by  reason  of  creed 

Wal  proved  in  this  case  4at  tho  Swansea 

iMal  education  authority  and  one  other  have  alone  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  this  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  Legislature.  uuwori-uy 


Mr.  Hamilton’s  enquiry. 

“  The  Board  of  Education  in  1908  appointed  Mr.  HamUton  to  hold  an  enauirv 
ties  had  teMtoi  to  ‘  allegations  that  the  Swansea  authorL 

non  Ptovffi^sehoil  the  staff  of  tho 

and  Tv  ?hel^^un«d  ®“‘-’'®rity,  by  their  preliminary  statement, 

ana  by  their  coun^l,  contended  that  they  were  entitled  to  prefer  the  provided 

S^ial  dreurastetferbu?  tV  “*7  statem^ent  that  there  were 

notwithstanding  that  th  ■ ®“PPort  of  these  allegations, 
notwithstanding  that  their  attention  had  been  directed  to  tho  importence  of 
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special  circumstances  by  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  July  31,  1906.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  enquiry  may  be  stated  thus  : — ^Is  it  true  that  the  Swansea  authorities 
refuse  to  provide  salaries  on  the  same  scale  for  the  non-provided  as  for  the  pro¬ 
vided  school  ?  If  so,  is  there  any  and  what  ground  for  such  refusal  ?  It  is  quite 
plain  from  the  preliminary  facts  and  disputes  that  this  is  the  substance  of  the 
question  that  the  Board  of  Bklucation  w'as  requested  to  answer,  and  I  entirely 
dissent  from  the  Attorney- General’s  contention  that  they  were  entitled  to  turn 
the  question  put  to  them  into  another  question  so  as  to  evade  the  real  point. 
Both  parties  agree  that  a  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  sum  found  by  the 
local  authority  and  paid  to  the  managers  may  be  a  question  for  the  Board  under 
section  7,  subsection  3,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  it  is 
so  or  not ;  but  the  question  that  the  Board  have  chosen  to  answer  is  not  that 
asked,  and  is  a  hypothetical  question,  irrelevant  to  the  point  in  issue.  The  Board 
knew  that  the  Swansea  authority  was  contending  that  they  had  the  right  to 
prefer  ;  they  knew  that  the  non-provided  school  had  received  smaller  sums 
than  the  provided  schools  for  their  teachers  ;  they  knew  that  the  difference 
between  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  non-provided  and  the  provided  schools 
had  been  made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  they  had  Mr.  Hamilton’s  conclu¬ 
sion  in  paragraph  16  before  them,  and  they  pass  by  ail  these  material  facts  and  say 
that  the  real  question  is  the  hypothetical  question  whether  the  managers  could 
have  got  as  good  teachers  for  the  lower  salaries.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  they 
must  either  have  erroneously  concluded  that  in  law  the  Swansea  authority  had 
the  right  to  prefer  claimed  by  them,  or  they  must  have  deliberately  evaded 
the  only  answer  open  to  them  on  the  evidence,  viz.,  that  there  was  no  ground, 
by  replying  that  although  the  Swansea  authority  had  no  such  right  to  prefer]^ 
yet,  if  they  had,  they  could  have  got  other  competent  teachers — a  hypothesis 
unsupport^  by  any  evidence  and  quite  irrelevant.  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
public  department  such  as  the  Education  Office  can  have  been  guilty  of  a  course 
which  could  only  be  characterized  as  flagrant  misconduct,  and  I  prefer  to  think 
that  they  mistook  the  law  ;  and  this  is  borne  out  to  some  extent  by  the  penultimate 
clause  in  their  letter,  in  which  they  say  that  the  matter  of  the  salaries  is  one 
entirely  for  the  local  authority.  I  read  this  as  meaning  that  the  authority  had 
the  right  to  prefer  the  provided  to  the  non-provided  schools  without  any  reason 
whatever  beyond  the  fact  that  one  set  was  provided  and  the  other  non-provided. 
There  is  no  sort  of  question  on  the  evidence  that  the  Swansea  authorities  have 
not  maintained  and  kept  efficient  the  non-provided  schools  ;  such  schools  have 
been  maintained  and  kept  efficient  partly  by  the  authority  and  partly  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions  ;  the  statement  of  the  Board  as  to  want  of  evidence  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  adequate  teachers  at  the  lower  salaries  shows  a 
clear  mistake  in  law  ;  it  was  not  for  the  managers  to  prove  the  negative  ;  it  was 
for  the  Swansea  authority  to  prove  the  affirmative,  and  although  their  attention 
had  been  pointedly  called  to  this,  they  made  no  attempt  to  give  evidence  of  it ; 
it  would  be  simply  monstrous  in  the  face  of  this  to  disregard  the  positive  evidence 
given  before  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  his  findings  ;  it  is  due  to  the  Board  to  say  that 
they  do  not  put  forward  the  contention  of  the  Attorney- General  that  they  were 
entitled  to  act  without  evidence,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence,  as  they  pleased  ; 
they  profess  to  act  on  the  evidence  adduced  before  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  on  that 
only  ;  and  rightly  so,  for  I  entirely  dissent  from  the  Attorney- General’s  argument ; 
the  Board  under  section  7,  subsection  3,  act  in  a  j'udicial  capacity,  and  are  bound 
to  obey  the  law  and  act  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence ;  they  can 
neither  dispense  w'ith  the  requirements  of  the  Act  nor  assume  knowdedge  of  particu¬ 
lar  facts  not  proved  before  them  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  they  must  have  evidence 
on  oath,  but  they  must  have  statements  wliich  they  are  entitled  to  and  do  believe. 

The  power  of  the  executive. 

“  Then  it  w^as  contended  that  even  if  this  be  so,  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  interfere,  the  Attorney-General  went  so  far  as  to  say  on  any  ground  or  in  any 
w'ay  whatever.  The  Solicitor-General  qualified  the  generality  of  this  contention 
by  saying  *  unless  they  have  wTongfully  given  themselves  or  assumed  a  juris¬ 
diction  that  they  do  not  possess.’  The  Solicitor- General’s  contention  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  accurate,  but  it  requires  explanation  and  expansion.  The 
point  is  of  very  great  importance  in  these  latter  days  w'hen  so  many  Acts  of 
Parliament  refer  questions  of  great  public  importance  to  some  Government 
Department.  Such  Department  when  so  entrusted  becomes  a  tribunal  charged 
with  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  and  as  such  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  High  Court,  wdthin  the  limits  now  w  ell  established  by  law\  If  the  tribunal 
has  exorcised  the  discretion  entrusted  to  it  bona  fide,  not  influenced  by  extraneous 
or  irrelevant  considerations,  and  not  arbitrarily  or  illegally,  the  Courts  cannot 
interfere  ;  they  are  not  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  tribunal,  but  they  have 
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power  to  prevent  the  intentional  usurpation  or  mistaken  assumption  of  a  juris¬ 
diction  beyond  that  given  to  the  tribunal  by  la>v,  and  also  the  refusal  of  their 
true  jurisdiction  by  the  adoption  of  extraneous  considerations  in  arriving  at  their 
conclusion  or  deciding  a  point  other  than  that  brought  before  them,  in  which 
cases  the  Courts  have  regarded  them  as  declining  jurisdiction.  Such  tribunal 
is  not  an  autocrat  free  to  act  as  it  pleases,  but  is  an  inferior  tribunal  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  w'hich  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  centuries,  and  the  High  Court 
since  the  Jijdicature  Acts,  has  exercised  over  such  tribunals.  In  this  case  the 
Board,  by  acting  on  a  wrong  construction  of  the  Act,  have  not  exercised  the 
real  discretion  given  to  them  there b}^ ;  a  discretion  to  say  whether  the  suras 
provided  are  fit  and  proper  on  the  assumption  that  the  Act  allows  the  Authority 
to  prefer  provided  to  non-provided  schools  as  such  is  entirely  different  from  a 
discretion  to  say  whether  they  are  fit  and  proper  when  such  preference  is  un¬ 
lawful  ;  wholly  different  considerations  arise,  and  that  which  may  be  plain  on 
one  assumption  in  one  w^ay  may  be  equally  plain  on  the  contrary  assumption  in 
another  way.  .  .  .  They  have  by  answering  a  question  not  put  to  them, 

and  avoiding  answering  the  real  question  declined  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  If  the 

Board  did  know'  the  law  to  be  as  it  is  now  admitted  to  be,  they  must  have  acted 
upon  a  consideration  of  something  extraneous  and  extra-judicial  w'hich  ought 
not  to  have  affected  their  decision,  and  this  w'as  suggested  by  the  Attorney- 
General  when  he  said  that  the  Board  were  in  a  diflhculty  and  that  questions 
of  policy  were  involved.  If  this  means  that  the  Board  >vas  hampered  by  pohtical 
considerations,  I  can  only  say  that  such  considerations  are  pre-eminently  ex¬ 
traneous,  and  that  no  political  consequence  can  justify  the  Board  in  allow'ing 
its  judgment  and  discretion  to  be  influenced  thereby.  Further,  If  the  Board  did 
not  proceed  on  a  mistaken  assumption  of  the  law,  but  deliberately  disregarded  it 
either  on  the  question  of  construction  of  the  Act  or  on  the  entire  want  of 
evidence,  then  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct  so 
fl^ant  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  their  decision  to  stand.  The  Board  cannot 
disregard  and  proce^  in  defiance  of  facts ;  suppose  the  facts  to  be  that  the 
authority  paid  notlung,  but  that  the  non-provided  schools  were  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  only,  a  finding  by  the  Board  that  the  authority  main- 
Uined  and  kept  efficient  the  schools  would  be  perverse  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Court  would  infer  that  they  must  have  been  influenced  by  extraneous  and  there- 
fore  improper  considerations,  and  had  not,  in  fact,  exercised  their  discretion. 
In  the  present  case  the  mere  fact  that  the  Board  have  not  answered  the  question 
put,  or  any  reasonable  equivalent  of  it,  but  have  stated  a  new  question  of  their 
own,  IS  sufficient  to  show  that  they  have  not  exercised  the  discretion  given  them. 

.  .  .’’—TAc  Times,  April  22,  1910. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES  REGULATIONS, 

On  July  3,  1907^ new  regulations  were  issued  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper  (Cd. 3592  of  1907),  embodying  important  changes  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges  Regulations.  Two  important  sets  of 
changes  were  introduced  : — 

(a)  No  grant  was  to  be  made  to  any  denominational  training 
college  or  hostel ; 

(5)  All  existing  training  colleges  and  hostels,  no  matter  what 
their  denominational  trusts,  were  required  to  admit  students, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  were  of  the  denomination  to 
which  the  college  belonged  and  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  accept  the  religious  training  which  the  college  is 
intended  to  give. 

As  to  S^'cndary  Schools,  the  existing  scale  of  grants  has  been 
cleemed  insufficient,  and  an  increase  was  made  in  1907  ;  but  by  the 
Secondary  Schools  Regulations  : — 

(a)  No  denominational  Secondary  School  not  alread3’’  on  the  grant 
list  can  earn  any  grant  at  all  ; 

{b/  All  denominational  schools  already  on  the  grant  list  are  left 
with  the  existing  insufficient  grant,  subject  to  {d)  lielow  ; 
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{c)  Any  existing  school  to  earn  the  increased  grant  must,  subject  to 
(d)  below,  alter  practically  the  whole  of  its  denominational 
trusts  as  regards  teachers,  scholars,  and  governors,  and  must 
suffer  a  majority  of  its  governing  body  to  be  appointed  by  a 
local  authority  ; 

(d)  An  existing  denominational  school  may  be  dispensed  from 
condition  (c),  and  may  earn  the  higher  grant  by  special 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  a  resolution  of  the 
local  authority  requesting  such  dispensation.  (In  the  1908 
Eegulations  the  Board  of  Education  do  n'^t  insist  upon  a 
resolution  of  the  authority  being  olitained.) 

Deputations  of  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  protested  to  the 
Prime  IVIinister  against  the  new*  regulations. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  11,  1007,  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

“  .  .  .It  was  not  the  first  time  Mr.  McKenna  and  his  friends  had  first 

encouraged  denominations  to  spend  denominational  money  for  some  denomina¬ 
tional  object,  and  then  turned  rpund  and  appropriated  the  results  of  their  liberality 
and  public  spirit  and  turned  them  to  wholly  different  purposes.” — The  Times,  July 
12,  1907. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  1 1,  1907,  Sir  W.  Anson,  Bart., 
M.P.,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  This  was  being  done,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  or  their 

parents,  but  simply  to  satisfy  the  clamour  of  the  Nonconformist  clique  who  were 
largely  represented  in  that  House.  Of  the  51  recognized  training  colleges  no  less 
than  32  had  been  provided  by  the  Church  of  England,  7  by  Roman  Catholics,  and 
2  by  W^sleyans,  and  only  10  by  those  who  w^ere  so  anxious  for  undenominational 
instruction.” — The  Times,  July  12,  1907. 

Under  the  modified  regulations  for  1908,  made  after  Mr.  MJvenna 
had  left  the  Board  of  Education,  (6)  of  the  conditions  applying  to 
training  colleges  was  altered  so  as  to  apply  onh’^  to  one-half  of  the 
places  in  a  denominational  training  college.  This  concession  was 
allo\^ed  for  one  year  only.  In  June,  1909,  it  as  announced  that 
the  modus  vivendi  had  been  renewed  for  another  year,  wliile  Runci- 
man  (Mr.  MJvenna's  successor)  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  6,  1910,  the  further  renewal  for  a  year. 

TRAINING  COLLEGES  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION.] 

An  instructive  incident  in  connection  with  training  colleges  occurred 
in  1909,  when  Mr.  Runciman  attempted  to  carry  out  an  experiment 
by  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  “  Cowper-Templeism.""  The 
experiment  was  briefly  explained  in  the  Daili/  Chronicle  of  July  2, 
1909 

“The  new  regulations  (Cd.  4737  of  1909,  price  7d.),  as  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  schools  to  come  into  force  in  August,  were  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  July  1,  1909.  They  include  a  new  and  interesting  chapter 
on  religious  instruction  in  training  colleges  and  some  modifications  as  to  the  terms 
of  admission  into  these  institutions.  Witli  regard  to  the  former  it  is  explained 
that  the  object  is  to  secure  in  all  colleges  the  provision  of  a  course  which  shall 
prepare  students  to  give  such  undenominational  instruction  in,  and  explanations 
of,  the  Bible  as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  children.” 

But  the  experiment  quickly  brought  down  upon  Mr.  Runciman 
the  curses  of  his  friends,  as  the  following  show  : — 

On  July  15,  1909,  the  Daily  Chronicle  (R.),  said  : — 

“  The  Board  of  Education  .  .  .  have  framed  new' regulations  for  training 

colleges  which  were  certain  in  any  case  to  excite  much  suspicion,  and  which 
will  have  to  be  modified  or  withdrawn.” 
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On  July  15,  1909,  The  Star  (R.)  used  even  blunter  language  : — 

“  Mr.  Runciman  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  new  regulations  for  training 
colleges  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  a  mystery  to  us  why  he  shoul  1 
have  meddled  with  the  sleeping  dogs  at  all.  The  order  compelling  every  college  to 
provide  a  course  of  training  in  Cowper-Temple  teaching  is  as  objectionable  as  it  is 
vranton.” 

Mr.  Runciman  very  promptly  climbed  down.  His  regretful  descent 
he  thus  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  15,  1909  : — 

“I  ventured  on  an  experiment  this  year  which  has  not  met  with  support 
either  in  this  House  or  outside,  except  from  a  very  small  number  of  people.  I  must 

say  I  think  it  necessary  that  something  should  have  been  done  and  ought  still  to 
be  done  in  the  direction  I  have  outlined,  even  although  it  has  not  met  with  general 
approval.  I  quite  recognize  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fly  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  add  to  the  trouble  w  hich  already  surrounds  my 
office  if  I  can  avoid  it.  .  .  .  My  owm  personal  view  is  well  known.  I  believe 

that  if  Cowper-Tempie  duties  are  to  be  undertaken  by  teachers  they  can  be  better 
undertaken  if  the  teachers  are  prepared  for  them.  I  believe  that  whatever  is  worth 
teaching  at  all  is  worth  teaching  well.  ...  I  say  frankly  that  many  of  my 
own  political  friends  whose  views  in  the  main  I  share  heartily,  dislike  this  regula¬ 
tion.  I  think  they  are  unnecessarily  nervous.  But  I*wish  to  avoid  adding  to  the 
area  of  religious  controversy.  ...  I  have,  therefore,  decided  not  to  put 
the  regulations  into  operation.’* — The  Times,  July  16,  1909. 

The  following,  somewhat  caustic,  allusion  to  the  incident  apj^eared 
in  Truth,  on  July  21,  1909  : — 

“  Amid  the  dreary  waste  of  argumentative  declamation  over  the  Budget  it 
was  refreshing  to  watch  the  process  of  a  little  drama  in  which  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  this  time,  and  not  the  Chancellor,  was  the  leading  figure.  Mr.  Runciman, 
in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  and  possibly  urged  thereto  by  some  permanent  official, 
thought  that  if  masters  had  to  teach  Cowper-Templeism,  they  ought  to  be  in¬ 
structed  as  to  the  method  in  which  that  rather  mysterious  religion  should  be 
imparted  to  the  scholar,  and  he  issued  a  regulation  accordingly  to  take  effect 
in  the  training  colleges.  The  Nonconformist  party  in  the  House  promptly  held 
a  meeting,  and  practically  informed  Mr.  Runciman  that  either  he  or  his  regulation 
had  to  go — *  Se  soumettre  ou  se  demettre,’  according  to  the  famous  formula 
present^  to  Marshal  MacMahon.  Mr.  Runciman’s  choice  was  soon  made  ;  he 
climbed  down,  and  the  very  next  day  the  obnoxious  regulation  di.sappeared  into 
the  Ewigkeit.  He  explained  that  he  did  not  desire  to  *  enlarge  the  area  of  con¬ 
troversy,’  a  sagacious  phrase  w'hich  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  colleague  the 
Chancellor  had  taken  into  his  consideration  before  introducing  his  Budget.  So 
whatever  stones  may  assail  the  Treasury,  there  reigns  at  present  in  the  Educational 
Department  peace,  perfect  peace,  though  the  embers  of  possible  controversy  still 
glow  fiercely  beneath  the  dull  but  treacherous  ashes.” 

KILLING  SECONDARY  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Radical  Government,  in  their  campaign  of  administrative 
pressure,  proceeded  to  turn  their  attention  to  secondary  schools. 
Their  action  called  forth  the  following  protest  from  the  Most  Rev.  F. 
Bourne,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  who,  speaking 
in  Manchester  on  September  20,  1909,  said  : — 

“  They  had  reason  to  be  profoundly  distrustful  of  the  Board  of  Education.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Minister  of  Education  was  engaged  by  his  regulations 
regarding  secondary  schools  in  sapping  and  mining  the  whole  structure  of  Catholic 
education,  and  their  Catholic  members  of  Parliament  seemed  pow'crless  to  withstand 
his  hostile  action.  Their  essential  need  was  to  have  Catholic  teachers  for  Catholic 
children,  and  it  was  on  their  secondary  schools  that  they  ultimately  depended  for 
their  supply  of  teachers.  The  Minister  of  Education,  by  offering  a  premium — 
I  do  not  like  to  call  it  a  bribe — to  those  who  are  willing  to  forego  definite  religious 
teaching,  and  by  other  harassing  regulations,  is  gradually  rendering  the  continued 
effective  existence  of  our  Catholic  schools  so  difficult  that  in  the  end,  if  he  has  his 
way,  he  will  destroy  them  altogether.  The  same  spirit  of  unjust  differentiation  is 
at  work  here,  but  in  a  more  subtle  and  covert  form.  Fewer  of  our  people  have  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  secondary  education  than  they  have  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  they  are  not  yet  aroused  to  a  con^iousness  of  the  danger  w'hioh  is 
menacing  us.” — Manchester  Guardian,  September  21,  1909. 
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The  matter  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Education 
Vote  on  July,  13,  1910.  The  following  account  appeared  in  The  Times 
of  July  14,  1910  : — 

SIR  W.  ANSON :  “  The  Board  in  ita  report  stated  that  nearly  all  the 
secondary  schools  which  were  receiving  State  aid  had  been  brought  to  accept  the 
condition  imposed  as  to  denominational  religious  teaching — that  was  to  say,  that 
last  year  725  out  of  802  were  undenominational  or  secular,  and,  in  a  note  in  the 
report,  it  was  stated  that  17  more  had  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  That  meant  a  process  of  successful  persecution. 

“  MR.  W.  RUNCIMAN  asked  in  what  way  these  schoob  had  succumbed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

“  SIR  W.  ANSON  replied  that  a  school  which  was  otherwise  doing  good  work 
could  not  get  on  without  Government  grant,  and  the  Government  grant  was 
only  forthcoming  on  the  terms  that  it  forw^ent  the  type  of  religious  teaching  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  give.  He  called  that  pressure  amounting  to  persecution. 

“  MR.  RUNCIMAN  :  There  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  which  says  they  may 
not  have  denominational  teaching  in  the  school.  All  that  is  said  is  that  they  shall 
have  denominational  teaching  in  the  school  only  if  the  parents  ask  for  it.  That 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

“  SIR  W.  ANSON  said  this  denominational  teaching,  which  was  given  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  any  child  that  wanted  it,  was  done  aw^ay  with.  The  Board 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  imposition  of  a  conscience  clause,  and  denominational 
teaching  was  to  come  in,  as  an  exotic,  at  the  request  of  parents  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  place  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  position  in  which  no  boy  or  girl  in  the  school  liked  to 
be  placed.  This  was  pressure  to  drive  out  a  particular  sort  of  teaching  and  only 
to  introduce  it  under  special  circumstances.  It  w’as  pressure  by  means  which 
local  authorities  were  forbidden  to  use,  employed  by  a  Government  Department, 
using  public  money  supplied  by  taxpayers  of  aU  denominations,  to  drive  out  of 
our  schools  a  form  of  religious  teaching  which  was  obnoxious  to  supporters  of  the 
Government.  .  .  .  Ever  since  the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  BirreU,  K.C.) 

left  the  Department,  whether  the  Board  used  its  powers  or  abstained  from  using 
them,  in  every  case  where  a  voluntary  school  was  concerned  there  had  been  reason 
to  complain  of  administration  in  other  than  a  judicial  spirit,  showing  a  steady 
settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  drive  from  our  educational  system 
a  type  of  religious  teaching  which  was  dear,  if  not  to  a  majority,  to  a  very  large 
section  of  the  people  of  this  country.  .  . 

THE  CASE  OF  TOWYN  CHURCH  SCHOOL. 

Another  instance,  in  which  the  Merionethshire  local  authority  was 
again  concerned,  of  this  malignant  pressure  by  a  hostile  Education 
Minister  has  to  be  recorded.  The  circumstances  were  described  in 
a  letter  to  The  Times  of  July  13,  1910,  from  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Ormsby- 
Gore,  il.P.  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  in  telling  how  this  Church  scliool  was 
being  frozen  out,  wrote  : — 

“  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  refuse  to  continue  recognition 
of  the  Towyn  Church  school  is  another  example  of  the  campaign  that  is  being 
and  has  been  consistently  carried  on  by  the  present  Administration  against 
Church  schools  in  Wales.  The  facts  are  these  : 

“The  Towyn  Church  school  dates  from  the  year  1717,  but  the  present 
school’s  history  may  be  said  to  commence  in  1862,  in  which  year  an  annual  grant 
to  the  ‘  National  ’  School  in  Towyn  was  institutt^d  to  supplement  the  existing 
endowment.  The  private  endowment  of  the  school  to-day  is  £36  per  annum, 
and  the  managers  have  a  sum  of  about  £160  in  the  bank  for  improvements,  etc. 
The  existing  school  buildings  have  accommodation  for  104  children,  Just  sufficient 
for  the  Church  of  England  children  in  the  district.  Until  three  years  ago  there 
was  a  i-egular  average  attendance  of  between  50  and  60  children,  all  of  whom 
were  instructed  in  the  faith  of  their  })arents — viz.,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  council  school,  provided  by  the  Merionethshire  Local  Education  Authority 
contains  accommodation  for  about  310  children  (including  infants),  but  the  Board 
of  Education  have  recently  approved  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  these  schools 
at  very  considerable  expense  to  the  rates.  These  enlargements  provide  additional 
accommodation  for  80  more  children.  It  cannot  be  Clearly  seen  why  this  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  necessary,  as  the  average  attendance  In  April  last  was  only  220,  unless, 
of  course,  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  turn  the  children  out 
of  the  Church  school  as  soon  as  the  council  school  scheme  had  been  ratified.  The 
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existing  average  attendance  (May)  of  children  attending  the  Church  school  is 
given  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  57*2.  On  June  10  the  Board 
of  Education  notified  (for  the  first  time)  that  the  Towyn  Church  school  would 
be  removed  from  the  grant  list  on  June  30,  thus  giving  14  days’  notice  of  his 
intention  to  kill  the  school,  the  only  Church  school  in  the  Towyn  district.  The 
secretary  to  the  managers  of  the  Church  school,  Mr.  R.  R.  Roberts,  of  Rock  View, 
informs  me  in  writing  that  the  school  has  never  been  ‘  w^arned  *  for  any  reason 
either  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  L.E.A. 

Reasons  alleged. 

“  The  reasons  for  this  apparently  high-handed  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  alleged  to  be  : — 

“  (1)  That  for  the  past  two  grant-years  the  average  attendance  has  not  been 
more  than  20. 

“  (2)  Ample  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  council  (undenominational^ 
schools  of  the  area. 

“  (3)  The  closure  of  the  Church  school  will  make  for  the  economy  of  the 
rates. 

“  It  is  diflScult  to  reconcile  the  last  tw'o  alleged  reasons  with  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  very  recent  enlargement  of  the  Church  school.  The  question  of 
attendance  requires  closer  investigation.  I  have  said  that  until  three  years  ago 
the  average  attendance  was  betw’een  50  and  60,  w'hile  the  average  attendance 
last  njonth  is  given  by  Mr.  Runciman  himself  as  57  *2.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  until  April  last  an  unsatisfactory  teacher,  who  by 
his  conduct  alienated  the  desire  of  parents  to  have  their  children  taught  in  a 
school  in  which  he  taught.  Some  time  ago  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  The 
managers  accepted  it ;  but  the  L.E.A.  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  teacher 
remained.  He  was  subsequently  summoned  by  the  police  at  Dolgelly  on  a 
charge  of  drunkenness.  This  charge  was  known  to  the  L.E.A.,  but  was  rescinded 
and  never  communicated  to  the  managers.  Until  April  last  the  teacher  re¬ 
mained,  and  directly  he  left  the  numbers  of  the  school  increased. 

Malignant  tactics. 

“  Why,  if  small  attendance  was  the  reason  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  closing  the  school,  was  this  action  not  taken  last  year  or  even  the  year 
before  ?  Why  did  the  education  authorities  endeavour  to  keep  an  undesirable 
teacher  ;  why  did  the  Board  of  Education  hesitate  to  give  notice  that  the  school 
would  be  removed  from  the  grant  list  until  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
council  school  had  been  passed  ?  Why  is  there  this  great  haste  (only  14  days) 
between  the  notice  and  the  withdrawal  of  recognition,  at  a  time  w’hen  the  school 
is  flourishing  once  again  ?  And,  above  all,  why  does  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  refuse  to  allow*  the  matter  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
before  the  execution  w*hich  he  has  ordered  is  carried  out  ?  To  these  questions 
no  answers  have  been  given.  Thus  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  this  is  yet 
one  more  example  of  the  carefully  planned  and  malignant  persecution  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  by  the  present  Liberal  Executive.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has 
told  us  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Liberal  Party  ‘  to  free 
\\  ales  from  its  alien  Church.*  The  Towyn  School  case  is  an  instance  of  this 
endeavour  to  extirpate  Church  of  England  teaching  from  the  schools,  and  to  set 
up  universal  undenominational  single-school  areas  in  places  where  each  successive 
generation  of  Churchmen  has  made  sacrifices  in  order  that  Church  of  England 
children  may  be  instructed  and  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  their  parents.  A  point 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  by  their  action  the  Government  are  deliberately 
creating  a  single-school  area,  while  they  avow  that  single-school  areas  are  usually 
the  cause  of  conscientious  grievances.” 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  referring  to  the  Tow^om  school  case,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  13,  1910,  was  clearly  justified  in  asking 

“  What  was  this  but  persecution  ?  ’* — {The  Times,  July  14,  1910.) 

POSITION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

spite  of  their  resort  to  administrative  pressure  it  appears 
that  the  Government  are  half  inclined  to  try  their  hand  at  legislation 
again.  On  April  18,  1910,  in  the  House  of  Commons  t^rinted  rei)lies 
to  questions  the  following  appears  : _ 
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**  Sir  W.  Bull :  To  ask  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  the  Prime  Minister,  whether 
the  Education  BUls  of  1906-7,  1908  (No.  1),  and  1908  (No.  2),  stiU  form  part 
of  the  Government’s  programme  of  legislation. 

Answer.-^!  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Government  will  at  any 
future  time  re-introduce  any  one  of  the  Bills  referred  to  in  the  precise  form  in 
which  it  was  last  before  the  House  of  Ckjmmons.  The  Government  have  not, 
however,  in  any  sense,  abandoned  the  intention  to  remove  at  the  earliest  moment 
at  which  it  is  practicable  the  anomalies  and  the  injustice  created  by  The  Education 
Act,  1902«  The  Bills  in  question  were  all  introduced  with  a  view  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  in  a  greater  or  le.ss  degree  of  this  policy.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  question 
may  be  taken  to  relate  to  the  general  policy  underlying  the  Bills  the  answer  is  in 
the  aflSrmative.” — Official  Paper, 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  at  Brighouse  on 
January  6,  1910,  the  present  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
secular  education  was  the  highest  ideal : — 

He  did  not  think  the  country  was  prepared  for  secular  education.  Person 
he  thought  that  in  many  respects  secular  education  was  the  highest  ideal, 

but  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  system  that  would  satisfy  everybody — ^it  was 
a  matter  for  compromise.” —  Yorkshire  Observer,  January  7,  1910. 

Isow,  the  Radical  Government  has  appealed  to  the  example  of 
our  Colonies,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  the  new  Land  Taxation. 
It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  see  the  result  of  a  Referendum  taken  in 
Queensland  on  religious  education.  It  was  a  victory  for  the  principle 
of  religious  education,  as  the  following  shows.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  4,  1910,  replying  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Henry  Walker 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  E.  B.  Seelv,  M.P.,  (R),  said  : — 


questions  put  to  the  electors  in  the  Referendum  recently  taken  in  the 
fatete  of  Queensland  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  in  State  schools  were 
as  follows  : — 


nam  1  favour  of  introducing  the  following  system  into  State  schools,. 

The  State  schoolmaster,  in  school  hours  teaches  selected  Bible  lessons 
from  a  reading  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  but  is  not  allowed  to  give  sectarian 
teaching ;  ° 


Any  minister  of  religion  is  entitled  in  school  hours  to  give  the  children 
ot  ms  own  denomination  an  hour's  religious  instruction  on  such  day  or  days 
as  the  school  committee  can  arrange  for ;  j  j 

Any  parent  is  entitled  to  withdraw  his  child  from  all  religious  teaching  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so  ?  * 

“  Both  women  and  men  were  qualified  to  vote,  and  the  Referendum  poU  was 
taken  ccmcurrently  \yith  the  election  of  members  for  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  I  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  the 

hgures  were — In  favour  of  religious  instruction,  69,321;  against,  51.955.” _ 

Official  Report,  Ck>l.  1301. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  COMMITTEE’S  SUGGESTIONS. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  session  of  1908,  i\[r.  Runciman's 
attempt  to  hustle  through  a  “  compromise  "  Bill  failed,  a  number  of 
persons  anxious  to  see  the  problem  peacefully  solved  formed  themselves 
into  an  Educational  Settlement  Committee.  This  Committee,  on 
May  30, 1910,  issued  a  scheme  which  the^’’  believed  would  serve  as  a  basis 
of  settlement.  But  the  scheme  they  put  forward  is  extrenielv  vague^ 
in  many  important  details.  And  experience  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  s  Bills  has  shov'n  us  how  very  far  removed  the  actual  provisions 
of  a  Bill  may  be  from  its  authors'  professed  intentions.  This  scheme, 
however,  is  of  great  value  for  the  crushing  condemnation  which  it 
contains  of  every  one  of  the  four  Education  Bills  introduced  by  the 
present  Government.  Every  one  of  those  Bills,  contradictory  though 
they  were  of  one  another,  contravened  one  or  more  of  the  principles  laid 
down  as  fundamental  by  the  Educational  Settlement  Committee.  For 
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instance,  the  Committee  lay  down  that  religious  teaching  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  school  life.  Mr.  Birrell  sought  to  relegate  it  to  the 
position  of  an  extra  ’’  outride  the  regular  school  hours,  and  it  was 
the  Lords’  refusal  to  accept  this  which  formed  a  chief  obstacle  to  an 
agreement  between  the  two  Houses.  The  Committee  have  also  adopted 
the  Religious  Instructim  Committee,  originated  by  the  Lords  in 
their  amendments  to  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill.  And  each  "one  of  the  Bills 
which  succeeded  Mr.  Birrell’s  violated  some  proposition  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  Yet  Mr.  Silvester  Horne,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  Robertson  Xicoll  and 
other  prominent  Nonconformists,  are  members  of  it.  The  truth  is  that 
brought  face  to  face  in  quiet  discussion  with  the  facts,  many  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Act  of  1902  and  ardent  supporter  of  recent  Radical 
Bills  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  1902  is 
characterized  by  justice  and  equity.  It  is  only  to  meet  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  localities  that  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  law  is  needed.  Indeed,  the  Committee  themselves 
^cept  as  in  need  of  no  alteration  the  present  regulations  as  to  denom¬ 
inational  schools,  where  there  is  an  effective  choice  of  schools  open  to  the 
parents. 

With  regard  to  the  reception  of  the  proposals,  dissatisfaction  with 
them  was  expressed  in  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Standing  Committee 
ef  the  National  Society.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Clifford  expressed  his 
belief  that  they  w'ould  be  no  more  acceptable  to  Nonconformists. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  EDUCATION  (PROVISION  OF  MEALS)  ACT,  1906. 

"^Ls  Act  authorizes  a  local  e<iucation  authority  to  take  steps  under 
certain  conditions  towards  providing  children  attending/  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  England  and  W  ales  with  meals.  Local  education 
authorities  are  by  this  Act  empowered  to  aid  School  Canteen  Commit¬ 
tees  to  provide  meals  for  children  attending  the  school,  by  furnishing 
such  land,  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus  and  such  officers  and 
servants  as  may  be  necessary  ;  but  they  may  not  incur  any  expenses 
m  purch^e  of  food  except  in  certain  cases  (Section  1).  Section  2 
provides  for  the  recovery  from  the  parents  of  the  cost  of  meals  furnished 
o  a  c  lid,  unless  he  is  able  to  pay.  The  authority  is  empowered  by 
Section  3  to  defray  the  cost  of  food  in  certain  cases  (w  hich  are  strictly 
detined)  where  the  children  are  unable  from  lack  of  food  to  take  full 
a  van  age  of  ihe  school,  and  there  are  no  sufficient  local  funds  to  pro- 
vide  tood.  Such  power  is  only  to  be  exercised  m  ith  tlie  sanction  of  the 
Hoard  of  Education. 


1-  to  be  disfranchised  by  reason  of  his  child  being  sup¬ 

plied  with  such  meals  or  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  pay  for  the  same, 
f  YT  1910)  On  thc  W'Orkiug  of  this  Act 

gives  on  p.  33  on  analysis  of  the  sources  from 
"  expenditure  was  met,  for  the  year 
e  total  figures  for  England  and  W’ales  are  as  follows  : — 


Money  provided  by  the  rates . 

Money  provided  by  voluntary  contributions 
*  loney  contributed  by  or  recovered  from  parents 


Total 


Add— 

salaries  of  officers, 

etc.,  chargeable  to  work  under  the  Act 


£ 

48,280 

17,393 

295 

£05,908 


3,559 


Grand  Total 


£69,527 
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THE  EDUCATION  (PROVISION  OF  MEALS)  (SCOTLAND)  BILL,  1907, 

contains  provisions  as  to  the  feeding  of  underfed  children.  It  was 
condemned  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  M.P.  (R.),  who,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  March  1,  1907,  said  : — 

“  He  opposed  to  this  Bill  because  we  in  England  were  suflfering  a  serious 
evil  by  having  the  measure  of  last  year  thrust  upon  us,  and  because  the  whole 
evidence  from  Scotland  was  against  the  Bill.  .  .  — The  Times,  March  2, 

1907. 

THE  EDUCATION  (ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS)  ACT,  1907. 

In  November,  1907,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  memorandum, 
explaining  how  the  administration  of  section  13  of  the  above  Act, 
relating  to  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children,  should  be  regulated. 
This  section  of  the  Act  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1908.  A 
further  memorandum  (August,  1908)  dealt  with  the  functions  of  the 
^hool  medical -officer,  and  the  meaning  of  provision  for  medical 
inspection  under  the  Code  of  1908.  Commenting  upon  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  the  Star  (R.)  of  September  29,  1908,  said 

“  The  Act  has  become  exactly  what  we  said  it  would — an  instrument  of 
medical  tyranny.  The  jjeople  pay  rates  and  taxes  to  employ  doctors  to  play 

the  spy  in  their  schools.  The  whole  thing  is  an  intolerable  outrage  on  the 
poor.  ..." 

THE  EDUCATION.  (ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS)  BILL,  1909. 

This  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist  party  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1906  (Provision  of  Meals)  and''  the  Act  of 
1907  (Administrative  Pro\dsions).  The  Bill  was  simply  a  further  step 
towards  the  disestablishment  of  parental  responsibility  and  the 
substitution  of  the  State  as  the  regular  feeder  of  the  child.  The  Bill 
was  rejected  on  April  23,  1909. 

THE  EDUCATION  (PROVISION  OF^  MEALS)  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL,  1910. 

This  was  a  proposal  brought  forward  by  the  Socialist  party  that 
children  should  be  fed  during  lioliday  time.  The  followini?  is  the  opera¬ 
tive  clause  of  the  Bill  : — 

“  (1)  Section  one  of  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1900.  shall  be 
extended  to  provide  that  where  a  local  education  authority  has  put  the  Act 
into  operation,  such  operation  may  be  continued  although  the  attendance  of  the 
children  at  the  school  for  educational  purposes  may  not  be  required,  the  school 
being  closed  for  vacation.” 

THE  EDUCATION  (CHOICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT)  BILL,  1910. 

'I'liis  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Runciman  on  July  28,  1910, 
only  a  few  day.s  before  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  to  the  Autumn 
Session,  and  passed  tbrougb  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  day  and  the  next.  'I’he  House  of  Lords,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government,  postponed  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  till  the  Autvimn 
Session,  on  the  ground  that  enough  time  had  not  been  given  for  its  j)ro- 
per  consideration,  e.specially  with  regard  to  its  relation  to  the  Labour 
Exchanges. 

The  following  comment  appeared  in  Truth  for  August  10,  1910  : — 

"  In  the  lust  ten  minutes  of  the  dying  session*  the  House  of  Lords,  thanks 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Tjoixi  Camperdown,  succeeded,  with  Govern¬ 
ment  approval,  in  shelving  Mr.  Runciman’s  Education  (Choice  of  Employment) 
Bill.  Had  it  passed,  this  Bill  would  have  enabled  the  local  education  authorities 


*  On  .\uRii3t  2,  1910. 
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throughout  the  country  to  set  up  at  the  ratepayers’  expense  juvenile  labour 
bureaux  in  competition  with  those  now  being  established  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A  more  inopportune  time  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  this  belated  and  mis¬ 
chievous  attempt  to  deal  on  local  lines  with  a  question  which  can  only  be  effectively 
tackled  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  national  organization.  1  really  think  a  little 
more  discipline  is  wanted  in  the  Cabinet.  For  better  or  for  worse  .  .  .  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  taken  on  themselves  to  organize  the  entire  labour  market  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  determined  attack  on  the  ‘  blind  alley  ’ 
employment  of  juveniles  who  drift  into  the  unemployable  ranks  when  they  reach 
manhood.  Suddenly  the  Board  of  Education,  who  have  hitherto  ignored  the 
practical  side  of  education  in  its  relation  to  industrial  labour,  step  into  the  arena 
with  a  Bill  which,  if  carried,  would  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
at  the  beginning  of  their  work.” 
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TARIFF  REFORM 

AND 

IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE. 

“  THE  FIRST  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK 
OF  THE  UNIONIST  PARTY.” 

Tariff  Reform  is  the  foundation-stone  of  Unionist  policy.  Without 
some  change  in  our  existing  fiscal  system  which,  by  broadening  the 
basis  of  taxation  will  give  us  an  increased  revenue  without  injustice 
to  any  class  of  taxpayers,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  successfully  with 
such  problems  as 

National  Finance. 

National  and  Imperial  Defence. 

The  Safeguarding  of  our  Productive  Industries. 

The  Opening  up  of  New  Markets. 

Imperial  Federation. 

Social  Reform. 

The  Revival  of  Agriculture. 

Ireland. 

Education. 

Tariff  Reform  is  an  essential  article  of  the  Unionist  creed,  adopted 
by  the  party  uith  an  enthusiasm  almost  unprecedented,  and  with  a 
unanimity  which  no  great  political  question  has  ever  before  evoked. 
Since  it  was  first  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  practical 
policy,  in  1903,  it  has  continued  to  gain  in  strength,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  apparent  set-back  at  the  General  Election  of  1906,  the  number 
of  its  adherents  has  steadily  increased  and  is  still  increasing  throughout 
the  country. 

It  is  natural  and  fitting  that  the  Unionist  party  should  adopt 
Tariff  Reform  as  the  chief  plank  of  its  platform,  because  Tariff  Reform 
stands  for  Union  in  its  Avidest  sense.  Not  only  does  it  stand  for  the 
Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  safeguarding  the  industries  of  every 
part  of  it  from  unfair  foreign  competition,  and  by  giving  Ireland  a 
permanent  preference  in  British  markets,  but  it  stands  also  for  the  Union 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  : — We  have  to 
cement  the  Union  of  the  States  beyond  the  seas  ;  we  have  to  consolidate 
the  British  race  ;  we  have  to  meet  the  clash  of  competition,  fortified 
and  strengthened  and  buttressed  by  all  those  of  our  kinsmen  who  speak 
our  common  tongue  and  glory  in  our  common  flag.'' 

Tariff  Reform,  therefore,  has  rightly  been  described  by  Mr.  Balfour 
as  being  necessarily,  "  the  first  constructive  work  of  the  Unionist 
party,"  since  without  it  the  successful  carrying  out  of  an^’’  other 
branch  of  the  party's  work  is  impossible. 
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MR.  BALFOUR’S  PROPOSAL. 

It  was  on  May  15,  1903,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  first 
great  Tariff  Reform  speech  at  Birmingham,  in  wliich  lie  urged  that  we 
should  “  recover  our  freedom,  resume  the  power  of  negotiation  and, 
if  necessary,  retaliation,  whenever  our  oi\ti  interests  or  the  relations 
with  our  Colonies  and  ourselves  are  threatened  by  other  people.” 
On  October  1  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  Sheffield, 
put  to  himself  an  imaginary  question  : — “  Do  you  desire  to  reverse  the 
fiscal  tradition,  to  alter  fundamentally  the  fiscal  tradition  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  last  two  generations  ?  ”  To  this  question  he 
gave  the  following  answer  : — “  Yes,  I  do.  I  propose  to  alter  that 
tradition  by  asking  the  people  of  this  country  to  reverse,  to  annul, 
and  delete  altogether  from  their  maxims  of  public  conduct  the  doctrine 
that  you  must  never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  purposes. 
I  say  distinctly  that  in  my  judgment  the  country  ought  never  to  have 
deprived  itself  of  that  liberty,  and  it  ought  publicly  to  resume,  in  the 
face  of  Europe  and  the  world,  that  liberty  of  which  it  deprived  itself.” 

We  see,  then,  that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
campaign,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  in  perfect  agreement 
as  to  the  necessity  of  recov'ering  our  freedom  to  put  a  tax  on  foreign 
goods  for  other  than  revenue  purposes. 

In  a  speech  to  his  constituents  in  Manchester  on  January  26, 
1905,  Mr.  Balfour  gave  his  reasons,  written  concisely  on  a  half-sheet 
of  note-paper,  for  desiring  this  fiscal  change. 

FISCAL  FREEDOM. 

He  said  ; — 

“  I  desire  such  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal  system  as  will  give  us  a  freedom  of 
action  impossible  while  we  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  maxim  that  no  taxation 
shotild  be  imposed  except  for  revenue.  I  desire  this  freedom  in  the  main  for  three 
reasons.  It  \^ull  strengthen  our  hands  in  any  negotiations  by  which  we  may  hope  to 
lower  foreign  hostile  tariffs.  It  will  enable  us  to  protect  the  fiscal  independence  of 
those  Colonies  which  desire  to  give  us  preferential  treatment.  It  may  be  u.seful 
where  we  wish  to  check  the  importation  of  those  foreign  goods  which,  because  they 
are  bounty-fed  or  tariff -pro  tec  ted  abroad,  are  sold  below  cost  price  here.  Such 
importations  are  ultimately  as  injurious  to  the  consumer  as  they  are  immediately 
ruinous  to  the  producer.  ” 

CLOSER  UNION  WITH  THE  COLONIES. 

He  continued  : — 

“  I  desire  closer  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies,  and  I  do  so  because  I  desire 
closer  union  in  all  its  best  modes,  and  because  this  particular  mode  is  intrinsically  of 
great  importance,  and  has  received  much  Colonial  support.  I  also  think  that  it 
might  produce  great  and  growing  commercial  advantages  both  to  the  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country,  by  promoting  freer  trade  between  them.” 

Speaking  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  June  2  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Balfour  said  : — 

‘‘  Free  Trader  and  Protectionist  may  surely  alike  agree  that  our  commercial 
interests  are  likely  to  be  furthered  by  some  power  to  negotiate  effectively  wdth  those 
countries  which  have  erected  against  us  so  high  a  tariff  wall.  .  .  .  What  I  have 
said,  about  wdiat  is  commonly  known  as  retaliation,  I  say  with  equal  emphasis  and 
with  far  greater  feeling  upon  that  other  great  branch  of  Fiscal  Reform,  which,  while 
it  is  most  difficult,  is  also  most  important,  and  is  one  which  stirs  and  ought  to  stir 
a  responsive  fibre  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  the  Empire.” 

Again,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  days  later  (June  7),  he 
said  : — 

“  Of  all  the  branches  of  FLscal  Reform,  that  which  was  connected  with  the  problem 
of  drawing  closer  the  commercial  bonds  betw^een  us  and  our  Colonies  was  the  moat 
important  part  of  our  policy.” 
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THE  “VALENTINE”  CORRESPONDENCE. 

As  the  result  of  an  exchange  of  views  which  took  place  between 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
former  colleague,  dated  February  14,  1906,  in  which  he  said  : — 

“  My  own  opinion,  which,  I  believe,  is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Unionist 
party,  may  be  briefly  sumraaiized  as  follows  : — 

**  I  hold  that  fiscal  reform  is,  and  must  remain  the  first  constructive  work  of 
the  Unionist  party. 

“  That  the  objects  of  such  reform  are  to  secure  more  equal  terms  of  competition 
for  British  trade  and  closer  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies. 

“  That,  while  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  prescribe  the  exact  methods  by 
which  these  objects  are  to  be  attained,  and  inexpedient  to  permit  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  these  methods  to  divide  the  party,  though  other  means  may  be  possible,  the 
establishment  of  a  moderate  general  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  not  imposed  for 
the  piirjwse  of  raising  prices  or  giving  artificial  protection  against  legitimate  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  foreign  com,  are  not  in  principle 
objectionable,  and  should  be  adopted  if  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  the  ends  in  view  or  for  purposes  of  revenue.” 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  : — 

‘‘I  cordially  welcome  your  letter  of  to-day,  in  w'hich  you  have  summarized 
the  conclusions  that  we  have  reached  during  our  recent  discussion.  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  description  of  the  objects  which  we  both  have  in  view,  and  gladly  accept 
the  policy  which  you  indicate  as  the  wise  and  desirable  one  for  the  Unionist  party  to 
adopt.” 

Here  we  again  see  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  in 
perfect  agreement  as  to  the  objects  and  policy  of  Tariff  Reform. 

A  FOUR-FOLD  PROBLEM. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations  at  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
London,  on  February  15,  1907,  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

“  There  are  four  separate  pwints  connected  with  the  fiscal  question  which  are 
lo^cally  separate,  but  must  be  connected  in  view”  in  one  focus,  in  one  field,  as  our 
friend  the  photographer  would  say,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  tme  character  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal.” 

THE  REVENUE  PROBLEM. 

“  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  question  of  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation. 
I  frankly  admit  that  if  you  listen  to  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Supply, 
on  almost  any  night  that  you  choose  to  go  down  there,  you  will  find  subjects  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  day  which  cannot  be  carried  out,  I 
believe,  upon  the  present  extraordinarily  narrow'  basis  upon  which  we  raise  our  revenue. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  ;  and  I  should  greatly  doubt  whether  the  present  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have  the  courage  to  say  that  all  the  schemes  to  which 
he — I  say  nothing  of  our  party — has  given  public  and  formal  approval,  can  be  carried 
out  if  you  are  going  to  tax  nothing  but  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  so  forth.  Some 
revision  of  our  fiscal  system  and  some  broadening  of  our  basis  of  taxation  would  be 
absolutely  inevitable  if  we  were  the  only  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  and  if  w'e  had 
not  got  a  single  Colony.  That  is  the  first  problem.” 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEFENCE. 

“  The  second  problem  is  the  problem  of  safe- guarding  our  great  productive  in¬ 
dustries,  not  from  fair  competition,  which  is  the  essence  of  protection,  but  from 
unfair  competition — namely,  the  competition  which  is  only  formidable  because  it  is 
due  either  to  bounties  or  to  tariffs.  That  is  the  second  problem,  and  it  is  quite 
different  logically  from  the  first  problem.” 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

“  The  third  problem  is  the  question  of  foreign  markets.  I  am  most  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  and  I  have  given  my  reasons  at  great  length  and  w’ith  great  elaboration  in 
documents  which  are  public  and  at  anybody’s  disposal,  that  one  of  the  great  problems 
that  a  small  manufacturing  country  like  ours  has  to  face  in  the  future  is  the  problem 
of  foreign  markets.  It  is  absolutely  vain  to  deny  it ;  and  the  people  who  least  of  all 
ought  to  deny  it  are  those — w'hat  I  am  going  to  say  will  not  receive  universal  assent — 
who,  in  my  opinion,  rightly  said  that  England,  if  it  were  to  be  a  rich,  groat,  and  populous 
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Empire,  must  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  small  in  area  be  largely  a  manufacturing 
country.  Those  who  take  that  view  must  also  hold  the  view  that  we  require  these 
external  markets,  and  must  consider  how  they  are  to  be  preserved  against  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  world,  a  comj>etition  which  is  partly  carried  out  by  political  means, 
partly  by  military  means,  and  partly  by  fiscal  means.  That  is  a  problem  which  no 
statesman  can  afford  to  ignore.  That  is  the  third  problem,  and  is,  again,  diffeient 
from  the  other  t>vo.” 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  COLONIAL  MARKETS. 

The  fourth  problem  is  the  problem  of  our  Colonial  markets.  In  our  great 
Colonies  we  have  to  look  not  at  the  population  as  it  is  now,  not  at  the  wealth- 
producing  capacity  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  moment ;  we  must  look  with  the  eyes 
of  prophets  to  what  these  great  self-governing  communities  are  to  become  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  some  of  us  sitting  at  this  table.  If  it  is  in  our  pow'er  to  say  that  in  that  great 
development  we  are  to  have  our  full  share  as  elements  in  the  same  Empire,  that  again 
is  a  fourth  problem,  different  from  the  other  three,  which  w'e  have  no  right  to  ignore, 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  regard  as  insignificant.” 


SUMMARY. 

“  We  have,  then,  these  four  questions — the  extension  of  our  basis  of  taxation  from 
a  domestic  point  of  view' ;  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  ourselves  from  the  com¬ 
petition — which  is  disastrous  because  it  is  unfair — of  nations  which  freely  use  the 
weapons  of  the  tax  and  the  bounty  in  order  to  injiu^  our  manufacturers  ;  the  problem 
of  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  problem  of  the  Colonial  market.  All  these,  though 
logically  distinct,  wall,  I  think,  be  found  practically  connected  ;  because  if  I  am  right 
in  sapng  that  we  cannot  carry  out  our  domestic  policy  w  ithout  broadening  the  basis  of 
taxation,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  that  broader  basis  of  taxation  we  may  find 
the  means  of  dealing  more  or  less  successfully  with  all  the  other  three  problems.” 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  MANIFESTO. 

At  the  annual  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
Associations  held  in  Birmingham  in  November,  1907,  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  on  November  14,  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — 


**  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  the  first 
constructive  policy  of  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  party  should  be  the  reform  of  our 
present  fiscal  system  wdth  the  view — 

1.  Of  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation  ; 

2.  Of  safeguarding  our  great  productive  industries  from  unfair  competition  ; 

3.  Of  strengthening  our  position  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  in  foreign 
markets ;  and 

4.  Of  establishing  preferential  commercial  arrangements  with  the  Colonies, 
and  securing  for  British  producers  and  workmen  a  further  advantage 
over  foreign  competitors  in  the  Colonial  markets.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Viscount  Ridley,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr,  Balfour,  in  his  speech  on  the  same  evening,  referred  to  this 
resolution  as  follows  : — 


On  this  question  of  biscal  Reform  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  text  to  be 
taken  than  that  which  is  given  me  by  the  resolution  moved  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
and  passed,  not  merely  unanimously,  but  with  enthu8ia.stic  acclamation,  by  the  whole 
body  of  representatives.  That  resolution  divides  the  question  into  four  heads — 
broadenmg  the  basis  of  taxation,  safeguarding  our  great  productive  industries  from 
unfau  comj^tition,  strengthening  our  position  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  in 
rereign  markets,  and  ^tablishing  preferential  commercial  arrangements  with  the 
Colomes,  and  securing  for  British  producers  and  workmen  a  further  advantage  over 
foreign  competitors  m  the  Colonial  markets. 

thy  ot  Fiscal  Reform,  taken.  I  believe,  from  a  speech 

f  deliver^  to  the  Council  of  this  Union— to  that  programme  of  Fiscal  Reform, 

others— I  need  not  say  I  heartily  suhscribe. 
f  *'*?'*’  hecause  that,  I  hope,  is  obvious  enough— but 
ihni  ^  “  this  :  At  first  sight  you  might  suppose  that 

isolated,  with  no  logical  connection,  and 
I  tidnTiei^  he  ndvanced  by  any  single  fiscal  policy.  Now.  I  do*^ not  agree  with  that, 
hink  you  may  approach  those  four  propositions— broadening  the  basis  of  taxation. 


safeguarding  productive  industries,  strengthening  our  position  in  foreign  markets, 
-and  Colonial  preference — you  might,  I  say,  approach  the  whole  policy  from  any  one  of 
these  four  propositions,  and  I  believe  you  would  arrive  at  the  same  practical  result. 
The  policy  which  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  the  other.  The  policy  by  which  one  can 
be  promoted  the  other  can  be  advanced,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  any  fiscal 
changes  we  carry  out  would  not  be  merely  independent  efforts  to  deal  first  with  this 
proposition  and  then  with  that,  but  a  comprehensive  scheme  by  which  all  four  of 
those  great  causes  might  be  equally  advanced.  Well,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference— 
and  I  think  it  is — from  which  of  these  propositions  you  approach  the  whole  policy, 
let  us  for  the  sake  of  brevity  approach  it  from  the  revenue  side.” 

BROADENING  THE  BASIS  OF  TAXATION. 

“  You  will  see  in  a  moment  or  two  why  I  accept  that  avenue  of  approach  rather 
than  one  of  the  three  others  which  are  open  to  me.  I  am  going  to  assume,  what  I  wiU 
subsequently  prove,  that  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  ray  judgment  for  revenue  purposes  and  that  if  we  had  no  Colonies  and  that  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  commercial  treaties  and  no  industrial  phenomenon 
such  as  dumping  had  ever  been  heard  of  it  would  be  still  necessary  for  us  for  purposes 
of  revenue  and  revenue  alone  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation.  Looking  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view  alone,  how  are  j^ou  going  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  ?  Surely 
there  are 

FOUR  PRINCIPLES 

which  may  be  laid  down  as  practically  incontrovertible,  or,  at  all  events,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  support  by  arguments  if  necessary. 

The  first  is  that  your  duties  should  be  widespread. 

The  second  is  that  they  should  be  small. 

The  third  is  that  they  should  not  touch  raw  raateriaL 

The  fourth  is  that  they  should  not  alter  the  proportion  in  which  the  working 
classes  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  government. 

They  should  be  small  because  small  duties  do  not  interfere  with  the  natural  course 
either  of  production  or  consumption.  They  should  be  numerous  because  if  you 
require  revenue  and  your  duties  are  small  you  must  have  many  articles  of  consumption 
subject  to  those  duties.  Need  I  argue  the  other  two  questions,  the  question  whether 
they  should  be  applied  to  raw  material  or  whether  they  should  be  used  to  alter  the 
balance  of  material  burdens  on  the  worldng  classes  ?  Those  require  no  argument-. 
They  have  both  been  the  common  places  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  this  century  and 
the  subject  of  the  grossest  misrepresentation  by  gentlemen  who  differ  from  us  in 
Opposition.” 

RAW  MATERIAL. 

“In  my  judgment,  while  those  are  the  four  conditions  which  should  govern  any 
reform  in  our  fiscal  system,  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  go  beyond  that  and  to  exclude 
from  any  redistribution  or  any  alteration  which,  subject  to  those  conditions,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  make  in  our  fiscal  system,  any  articles  of  import  whatever.  Let 
our  general  import  system  be  subject  to  revision  and  consideration,  but  I  for  my 
part  never  have,  and  never  will,  consent  either  to  bind  myself,  or  to  suggest  to  any 
friend  of  mine  that  he  should  bind  himself,  to  exclude  from  this  redistribution,  this 
alteration  of  taxation  any  article  of  import  whatever  provided,  firstly,  that  it  is  not 
raw  material,  and  secondly,  that  the  tax  put  upon  it  is  not  a  tax  which  would  augment 
the  proportion  paid  by  the  working-man.  I  am  not  going  to  be,  I  may  say  incidentally, 
bullied  by  our  opponents  into  doing  what  they  never  think  of  doing,  which  is  to  mve 
an  account  of  the  precise  details  of  their  procedure  some  years  ahead.  I  have  laid 
down  these  general  propositions.  Their  character  is  \inmistakable.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  plain.  They  are  perfectly  precise,  and  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  ask 
these  questioning  gentlemen,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  others,  some  ques¬ 
tions  before  the  autumn  campaign  is  over.  I  consider  that  they  are  paid  £5,000  a 
year  apiece  to  answer  questions,  but  the  most  that  can  be  asked  of  me  is  to  lay  down 
the  principles  on  which  I  should  propose  to  act  were  I  again  called  to  the  Councils 
of  my  Sovereign.  Before  I  pass  on  to  some  of  the  things  which  I  am  bound  to  talk 
about  to-night  I  must  deal  with  one  commentary  which  I  hear  perpetually  echoed 
and  re-echo^  from  more  or  less  responsible  quarters.”^ 

A  FORWARD  POLICY. 

“I  am  told  that  in  this  policy  I  am  recommending  a  reversion  to  some 
antiquate<l  and  discredited  fiscal  system.  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  go  back.  I  ask  you  to  go  forward.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take 
to  yourselves  bows  and  arrows  and  Brown  Bess  and  all  the  antiquated  machinery 
of  a  system  which  may  have  suited  its  own  day  but  does  not  suit  ours.  What  I  am 
.asking  you  to  do  is  to  abandon  a  system  which  itself  is  antiquated,  which  was  started 
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when  the  industrial  world  was  framed  on  wholly  different  lines  from  that  which  we  see 
determining  its  character  at  the  present  moment.  When  the  fiscal  system  under 
which  we  now  suffer  was  originally  started  there  was  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
public  man  or  any  economist  about  markets.  Tlie  difficulty  of  finding  markets 
for  British  goods  was  not  one  that  suggested  itself  or  could  suggest  itself  to  anybody. 
Would  anybody  say  that  that  is  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  time  ?  The  whole 
forces  of  industrial  development  in  the  world  at  the  present  moment  are  tending 
towards  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  find  that  outlet  for  our  manu* 
factured  goods  which  is  essential  to  our  national  existence.” 

BARGAINING  POWER. 

“  The  second  observation  I  have  to  make  is  that  the  diplomatic  difficulty  of 
commercial  treaties  was  never  thought  of  two  generations  ago.  There  were  not 
these  commercial  treaties.  The  Foreign  Office  was  not  called  upon  to  deal  day  by 
day  with  commercial  rivals  without  having  anything  in  its  hand  either  to  give  or  to 
withhold.  That  is  a  new  fact.  It  is  a  fact  that  ought  never  to  !>e  forgotten.” 

THE  COLONIES. 

“  Well,  the  Colonies  ?  When  our  vaunted  system  of  taxation  was  established 
the  British  Colonies  were  not  merely  in  their  infancy — they  were  in  their  cradle.  It 
never  occurred  to  anybody  that  they  were  the  great  nations  of  the  future,  that  it  w’as 
to  our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty  to  make  commercial  arrangements  w  ith  them.  The 
whole  Colonial  aspect  is  absolutely  of  novel  growth,  within  the  memory  of  almost 
every  man  and  woman  lam  addressing,  bom,  indeed,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  in  no  sense  present  to  the  minds  of  the  economists  and  legislators  of  the  time 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.” 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CORN. 

“  Take  com,  again.  The  old  theory  of  British  economics  on  com  was  based 
on  the  fact  of  what  economists  called  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  which  meant 
that  as  a  community  increased  in  numbers  the  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
would  increase  also,  and  various  consequences,  of  which  I  w  ill  not  speak  now,  w'ould 
ensue.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  law  governing  w’heat.  Wheat  is  now  subject,  not 
to  the  law  of  increasing  cost,  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  cost,  and  the 
enormous  strides  which  the  growth  of  wheat  in  Canada,  Argentina,  and  elsewhere, 
has  made,  and  the  enormous  improvements  in  transport,  absolutely  destroy  the 
whole  basis  of  the  economic  argument  familiar  to  our  forefathers.” 

REVENUE. 

**  The  last  point  is  the  point  of  revenue.  When  our  present  basis  of  taxation 
was  started,  it  was  easy  to  get  all  the  revenue  you  required  from  the  sources  w’hich 
we  now  strain  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  Is  it  easy  now  ?  Will  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  say  it  is  easy  now  ?  ” 

BOWING  DOWN  TO  A  DEAD  AUTHORITY. 

**  Here  we  have  four  points,  and  they  are  the  pivots  of  the  whole  argument  that 
I  have  addressed  to  you  to-night  and  of  every  argument  I  have  ever  addressed  to  any 
public  meeting,^  and  I  say  that  no  single  one  of  these  four  points  was  present  to  the 
great  men  their  greatness  I  do  not  minimize  or  desire  to  minimize — or  could  be  present 
to  the  great  men  who  were  the  founders  of  our  present  fiscal  system.  I  leave  it  to 
the  Radical  Party  to  bow  down  in  abject  submission  to  a  dead  authority.  I  leave  it 
to  them  to  base  their  whole  policy  upon  conditions  which  once  existed,  but  which, 
exi^  no  longer,  and  to  show  their  love  of  progress,  their  consciousness  of  the  changing 
needs  of  an  ever-developing  society,  by  binding  themselves  now  and  for  all  time 
to  the  dead  formula  of  the  great  men  who  would  have  been  the  first  to  scorn  the- 
action  they  are  taking.” 

THE  CARDIFF  CONFERENCE. 

In  Xovember  of  the  followong  year  (1908)  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations  held  their  annual  conference  at  Cai'diff. 
Speaking  there  on  November  19,  JVIr.  Balfour  reviewed  the  events  of 
the  year,  and  said  ; — 

“Now,  in  the  %ht  of  these  events,  is  not  everything  which  the  National  Union 
decided  upon  jimt  this  tune  a  year  ago  at  Birmingham  amply  justified  ?  Look  bock 
upon  the  doctrines  which  you  then  endorsed  by  universal  acceptance.  Look  back 
upon  the  views  that  were  expressed  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  revenue,  to  ar¬ 
rangements  with  our  Colomes,  and  to  the  safeguarding  against  illegitimate  com¬ 
petition  of  our  own  industries.  Look  back  upon  these  cardinal  points,  and  ask. 
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yourselves  whether  everything  that  has  occurred  since  November,  1007,  has  not 
received  further  endorsement  by  November,  lOOS.  In  1907  the  whole  party  re¬ 
presented  here  to-night  gave  at  Birmingham  its  unqualified  adhesion  to  those  principles 
of  fiscal  reform  which  1  ventured  in  their  name  to  enunciate. 

“  I  am  convinced  that  the  12  months  which  have  elapsed  since  that  date  have 
imluced  such  doubters  in  our  ranks  as  there  were  to  modify,  if  not  wholly  to  abandon, 
any  objections  they  may  once  have  had  to  that  view  ;  and  that  month  after  month, 
as  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  develops,  and  as  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
make  themselves  felt  more  and  more,  it  becomes  clear  to  friends  and  to  foes  alike, 
to  the  sympathiser  in  our  Colonies,  to  the  alarmed  spectator  among  our  commercial 
friends  elsewhere,  that  fiscal  reform  is  no  remote  ideal — is  no  distant  prospect  of 
which  men  scarcely  dare  to  dream,  no  far-off  landscape  which  only  shows  itself  dimly 
upon  the  vanishing  horizon,  but  that  all  the  movement  of  thought,  all  the  political 
forces,  all  the  trend  of  economic  speculation  are  alike  driving  us  to  this  great  change 
in  our  system.  The  time  is  coming  when  that  great  policy  will  be  translated  from 
ardent  hojje  into  practical  reality,  and  from  the  very  farthest  comers  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  that  Empire  in  this  great  country,  the  eflfects  will 
be  seen  in  a  closer  knitting  of  our  Imperial  bonds ;  in  the  steadying  of  the  whole 
industrial  machine,  in  the  mitigation  of  the  ever-present  problem  of  unemployment, 
in  the  safeguarding  of  great  interests  against  that  combination  of  increasing  industrial 
efficiency  backed  by  the  use — I  was  going  to  say  unscrupulous,  but,  at  all  events, 
the  unregarding  use — of  hostile  tariffs  by  ^very  other  commercial  country  in  the 
world.” 

CONSUMERS  AND  PRODUCERS. 

**  The  time  will  come  when  all  these  great  problems  will  receive,  if  not  a  complete 
solution — what  problems  receive  a  complete  solution,  however  you  manage  your 
affairs  ? — they  will  receive  a  solution  by  the  rational,  reasonable  re-arrangement  of 
our  fiscal  system,  rendered  necessary  in  any  case  by  the  w’ild  financial  policy  of  the 
present  Government.  Such  a  solution  must  appeal,  in  the  first  place,  to  every  econo¬ 
mist  ;  in  the  second  place,  to  every  man  who  has  realised  the  truth  that  you  cannot 
look  at  a  great  industrial  community  merely  as  people  who  consume  and  not  as  people 
w'ho  produce  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  every  man  w'ho  realises  that  the  British 
Empire  depends  for  its  pre-eminence,  its  power,  and  its  existence  upon  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  these  common  sentiments  of  citizenship,  wffiich  cannot  have  their  base  and 
root  in  a  centralised  Government,  but  which  may,  nevertheless,  flourish  perennially, 
usefully,  and  fruitfully  if  only  we  use  every  method  by  w-hich  our  race,  wherever 
they  may  be  planted,  may  look  to  this  country,  not  merely  as  the  head  of  the  Empire, 
but  as  a  collaborator  in  the  great  w'ork  of  industrial  production.  We  have  not  con¬ 
cealed  our  convictions  on  this  point.  Has  the  country  made  no  response  ?  I  tell 
you  that  every  man  on  the  other  .side,  however  loudly  he  may  have  talked  of  his  fiscal 
view's  two  years  ago,  now  knows,  in  his  heart,  that  the  moment  of  change  is  approach¬ 
ing,  that  the  fii*st  breath  of  a  new*  era  is  making  itself  felt,  that  the  dawm  of  a  new*  day 
is  visible  above  the  horizon,  and  that  when — and  it  w'ill  not  be  long — the  great  party 
represented  in  this  room  is  called  upon  to  resume  its  duties  and  to  carry  out  a  con¬ 
structive  policy,  they  will  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  carrying  out  these  doctrines 
into  practical  shape,  they  w  ill  have  had  a  mission  given  them  by  their  fellow-country¬ 
men,  and  whatever  be  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  they  will  neither  shrink  from  it  nor 
fail  in  it.” 

THE  BINDLEY  HALL, SPEECH. 

In  the  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  September  22,  1909,  Mr, 
Balfour,  addressing  an  audience  of  some  10,000  persons,  made  a 
memorable  speech  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : — 

THE  CHOICE  THAT  LIES  BEFORE  US. 

Now,  if  that  is  true — and  I  do  not  believe  that  even  those  gentlemen 
present  who  approve  of  the  Budget  will  deny  the  accuracy  of  my  statement — 

if  that  be  true,  what  is  the  choice  that  lies  before  you?  The  old  fiscal 

machinery  is  scrapped.  Tliis  Government  has  attempted  in  its  earlier  years  to 
drive  that  machine  beyond  its  pow'ers ;  finally,  it  has  broken  dowm  under  the 
stress  and  strain  which  they  have  put  upon  it.  The  old  machine  therefore  is 
put  aside ;  a  new  machine  has  b^n  brought  into  existence.  We  have  to 

choose  now,  not  between  the  old  and  the  new*,  not  between  the  traditional 

policy  and  the  novel  policy,  not  between  a  new  scheme  of  tariff  reform  and  an 
old  scheme  which  calks  itself  free  trade — ^wa  have  to  choose  between  two 
schemes,  both  new,  both  embodying  principles  different  from  those  which  have 
been  accepted  for  the  last  forty  years  in  this  country.  It  is  between  these  two 
new  proposal?,  not  between  the  old  proposals  and  the  new  proposals,  that  you 

* 
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and  the  country  will  have  ultimately  to  decide.  That  is  why  I  said  earlier  in  my 
speech  that  I  believe  we  have  now  reached  a  moment  in  which  a  more  important 
decision  has  to  be  taken  by  the  i)eople  of  this  country  than  they  have  had  to 
take  for  many  a  long  year  past.  But  remember,  please,  that  this  is  no  fortuitous 
accident;  it  has  been  obviously  inevitable  for  some  years.  All  the  tendencies 
of  modem  commerce,  all  the  tendencies  of  domestic  politics,  have  gradually 
been  working  up  to  this  particular  crisis,  this  particular  moment,  at  which  even 
those  who  have  been  most  leluctant  to  say  ‘  aye  ’  or  ‘  no  ’  will  have  to 
say  *  aye  ’or  ‘  no  ’  ;  will  have  to  commit  tliemselves  on  one  side  or  the  other 
Are  you  going  to  begin  what,  at  all  events  1  think,  is  the  upward,  the  hopeful,  and 
the  forward  movement  of  tariff  reform,  or  are  you  going  to  take  the  first,  but  yet  not 
short,  step  on  that  downward  track  which  leads  you  to  the  bottomless  confusion  of 
Socialistic  leglisiation  ?  *’ 

THE  UNIONIST  POLICY. 

The  policy  which  was  put  before  the  Council  of  the  National 
Union  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  February  lo,  1907,  and  which  was  concisely 
summed  up  in  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Birminghajn  Conference  in  the  same  year,  has 
been  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  Unionist  Party.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  clearly  shown  that  Tariff  Reform  raises  four  great  problems  of 
practical  statesmanship — problems  which,  as  he  says,  although  logic¬ 
ally  separate,  must  be  connected  in  one  focus  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
true  character  and  proportions  of  the  question  with  which  we  have  to 
deal. 

We  have  first  the  revenue  problem — the  problem  of  how  best  to 
meet  the  large  and  increasing  expenditure  demanded  by  our  national 
and  imp>erial  responsibilities. 

We  have,  secondly,  the  problem  of  the  Home  market,  the  problem 
of  safeguarding  our  great  productive  industries,  and  the  employment 
and  wages  of  British  w'orking-men  dependent  upon  them. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  problem  of  Foreign  markets,  the  question  how 
we  are  to  obtain  the  bargaining  power  without  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  secure  better  terms  of  entry  for  British  goods  into  tariff 
protected  Foreign  Countries. 

I^tly,  and  most  important  of  all,  we  have  the  problem  of  our 
Colonial  markets,  the  question  how  we  are  to  secure  and  extend  our 
trade  with  these  new  and  rapidly  developing  Britains  beyond  the  sea, 
already  the  best  markets  for  British  manufactures,  and  the  future 
possibilities  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

Our  present  revenue,  under  so-called  “  Free  Trade,'"  is  inelastic, 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  does  not  provide  the 
means  we  require  for  carrying  out  objects  of  public  policy  which  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  Tariff  Reformers,  there¬ 
fore,  want  to  re-arrange  our  list  of  duties  so  as  to — 

1.  Increase  revenue,  while  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation. 

2.  Prevent  the  unfair  competition  of  foreigners  in  the  home 

market,  and  thus  increase  employment  and  wages. 

3.  Provide  a  basis  for  negotiation  by  which  we  may  secure 

advantages  in  foreign  markets  ;  and 

4.  Enter  into  mutual  preferential  arrangements  with  our 

Colonies  with  a  view  to  (a)  securing  advantages  for  our 
trade  in  Colonial  markets,  and  (b)  a  closer  commercial 
union  of  the  British  Empire. 
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WHAT  TARIFF  REFORMERS  PROPOSE. 

Tariff  Reformers  propose  to  reform  our  existing  tariff  by  reducing 
the  present  heavy  duties  on  a  few  non-competitive  imports,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  obtaining  revenue  instead  from 
a  large  number  of  small  duties  on  competitive  imports,  whether  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods  or  foreign  agricultural  produce. 

The  heavy  taxes  we  now  have  are  plaeed  only  on  things  we  do 
not  produce  in  this  country.  There  is,  therefore,  no  competition  between 
a  taxed  and  an  untaxed  supply.  Consequently  we  have  to  pay  such 
taxes  ourselves,  out  of  our  own  pockets,  in  higher  prices  of  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  the  other  things  we  tax. 

But  if  we  put  small  taxes  instead  on  such  foreign  imports  as  we 
can  produce  for  ourselves  in  this  country,  there  is  at  once  competition 
between  a  taxed  and  an  untaxed  supply,  and  such  competition  keeps 
doum  prices.  In  other  words,  the  foreigner  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  these  taxes  himself  if  he  wanted  to  sell  his  goods  in  our  market. 

The  effect  of  such  proposals  must  be  to  develop  and  increase  our 
home  industries,  and  to  provide  MORE  WORK  AND  BETTER 
WAGES  for  British  workmen.  Experience  is  decisive  as  to  the  rapid 

RISE  OF  WAGES  IN  PROTECTED  COUNTRIES. 

In  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  France  wages 
have  risen  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  more  steadily,  tlian  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

As  to  America,  the  report  of  the  Mosely  Commission  is  conclusive 
that,  allowing  for  higher  cost  of  living,  working-men  are  better  off — 
t.6.,  can  save  more — than  in  England. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  appended  table,  prepared  by  the  American  Engineering 
News,  shows  the  rise  in  wages  and  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labour 
in  New  York,  in  a  number  of  mechanical  occupations  for  the  years 
1881  and  1910 
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IN  GERMANY. 

The  official  organ  of  the  German  Socialist  Party,  the  Corres- 
pondenzblatt  de  General -Koynmissioyi  der  G ewer kschaf ten  Dentscklands/* 
quoted  in  The  Times  of  May  5,  1910,  gives  some  valuable  information 
regarding  the  movement  of  wages  in  Germany. 

The  wage  figures  for  the  several  great  unions  were  furnished  to 
the  CorrespondenzbleUt  by  their  respective  secretaries.  They  aro 
drawn  up  in  various  ways,  and  require  to  be  worked  over  with  some 
care  before  they  reveal  their  significance.  But  the  following  general 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

In  the  very  important  and  widely  distributed  federation  of 
masons  (218,600  members)  the  average  annual  earnings  increased 
in  the  years  1895-1908  by  39  per  cent.,  while  the  day’s  labour  in 
summer  was  shortened  by  an  hour. 

Among  the  carpenters  (51,564  members)  average  daily  wages 
had  risen  in  the  same  period  exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  namely, 
39  per  cent.  ;  and  there  was  no  indication  of  greater  irregularity  of 
employment.  In  this  trade,  also,  there  has  been  a  shortening  of  the 
day’s  work  by  an  hour. 

The  bricklayers  (10,829  members)  are  divided  into  bricklayers 
and  helpers.  The  hourly  wage  of  the  former  had  risen  by  1908  to  the 
extent  of  45  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1895  and  that  of  the  latter 
75  per  cent.  More  than  half  the  men  still  worked  ten  hours  a  day  ; 
but  figures  like  these  imply  a  substantial  increase  in  the  day’s  earnings, 
even  where  the  working  da^^  as  in  many  cases,  had  been  somewhat 
shortened.  In  the  Woodworkers’  Federation  (146,044  members  in 
1907)  weekly  wages  between  1893  and  1906  went  up  by  almost  35  per 
cent.,  W'hile  the  average  weekly  hours  of  labour  fell  from  61 J  to  57. 

The  printers  (52,364  members  in  1907)  betw^een  1895  and  1906 
had  reduced  their  time  of  w-ork  by  rather  more  than  half  an  hour  a 
day,  and  their  minimum  wage  had  been  raised  by  about  22  per  cent. 
But  in  1895  more  than  one  in  four  of  the  members  received  less  than 
the  minimum,  and  in  1906  only  one  in  sixty.  Moreover,  by  1906 
practically  all  the  members  received  “  local  additions  ”  to  the  standard 
w'age,  while  in  1895  only  a  third  of  them  enjoyed  such  an  advantage. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  the  similar  figures  for  the  lesser 
unions.  Those  already  set  forth  are  enough  to  show’  that  a  very  large 
number  of  working  men  had  obtained  an  increase  of  remuneration 
considerably  larger  than  the  probable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

COMPARATIVE  WAGES— GERMANY  AND  THE  U.K. 

On  the  question  of  comparative  w’ages.  Sir  Francis  Oppenheimor, 
the  British  Consul-General  at  Frankfort,  quotes  as  follows  from  a 
report  supplied  by  a  prominent  firm  in  the  colour  printing  trade. 
“  While  years  back  the  wages  paid  to  printers  in  Germany  w  ere 
considerably  less  than  those  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  should 
say  that  to-day  little,  if  any,  difference  exists  betw^een  the  earnings 
of  the  average  printer  in  the  tw^o  countries,  while,  with  regard  to  tho 
specially  skilled  colour  printer,  w^e  should  say  that  if  anything  the 
German  to-day  is  in  receipt  of  a  higher  wage  than  the  same  calibre 
man  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  In  the  brewing  industry  the  same 
conditions  exist,  a  prominent  brewer  assuring  Sir  Francis  that  “  on 
the  whole  the  German  workmen  in  the  brew  ing  business  are  decidedly 
better  paid  than  the  British.”  In  the  paper  industry,  we  are  told,  a 
similar  impression  prevails.  The  experience  of  those  German  firms 
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who  liave  erected  factories  in  this  country  owing  to  the  operation  of 
the  Patent  Act  bears  out  the  same  idea,  “  for  the  working  condition 
in  the  British  industrial  centres  were  more  favourable  in  respect  of 
wages  and  the  price  of  coal/^  With  such  facts  before  liim  the  British 
workman  may  well  ask  himself  what  “  Free  Trade  has  done  for 
him,  or  how  he  could  possibly  suffer  if  this  country  were  to  follow  the 
lead  of  all  other  commercial  nations  and  adopt  a  tariff. 

WAGES  IN  FRANCE. 

As  to  France,  M.  Jules  Moline,  the  ex-Premier  of  France,  in  an 
article  in  the  Standard  of  September  24,  1903,  gives  some  figures 
published  by  the  Bureau  de  Travail,  showing  that  in  the  course  of  the 
last  fifty  years  the  average  wages  of  men  have  doubled,  w'hilst  those 
of  women  have  more  than  doubled.  But  he  also  notes  that  the 
chief  rises  in  wages  took  place  between  1891  and  1893 — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  country's  new  economic  regime  was  in  full  force.  M.  Meline 
says  these  figures  prove  that  adequate  Protection  increases  national 
industry,  and,  by  preventing  foreign  competition  from  breaking  down 
prices  on  the  home  markets,  allows  of  higher  wages. 

Free  Traders,  who  cannot  deny  these  facts,  assert  that,  although 
wages  have  undoubtedly  increased,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  at 
a  still  greater  rate,  so  that  the  workman  has  received  no  benefit  from 
his  higher  wages.  This  is  not  the  case. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Owing  to  world  wide  causes  the  cost  of  living  has  recently  in¬ 
creased  in  all  civilized  countries,  but  while  in  protected  coim tries 
wages  have  increased  proportionately,  in  this  country  they  have  been 
on  the  do wm -grade. 

The  British  Consul  in  Baden,  in  his  annual  report  for  1909,  states 
that  in  the  most  important  industrial  w^orks  of  the  consular  district 
the  daily  wages  of  all  w^orkmen  have  increased  by  26*4  per  cent  from 
1904  to  1909. 

If  the  figures  from  1880  to  1909  are  taken  the  remarkable  increase 
of  68*8  per  cent,  is  shown,  for  a  daily  wage  of  3s.  5d.  in  1889  rose  to 
5s.  lOd.  in  1909.  The  average  annual  income  of  workmen  amounted 
in  1909  to  £91.  “  According  to  reliable  calculations,"  says  the  report, 

the  purchase  value  of  money  decreased  between  the  years  1895  and 
1906  by  at  most  25  per  cent.,  whereas  the  average  wages  of  the 
industrial  workmen  in  Germany  increased  by  at  least  37  to  38  per 
cent.” 

American  w'orkmen  are  Avell  able  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
food.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  New'  York  Stato  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  for  1908  the  alterations  in  the  rate  of  wages  reported 
by  trade  unions  in  the  State  from  1901  to  1908,  aggregated  a  net 
change  of  £165,922  hicrease  per  week.  The  British  Board  of  Trade 
report  for  the  same  period  shows  that  the  net  change  w’as  an  aggregate 
decrease  of  £36,824  per  w*eek  ;  and  if  we  include  the  figures  for  1909, 
the  aggregate  of  net  decreases  exceeds  that  of  net  increases  by  £106,036 
per  week.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country,  according 
to  Sauerbeck's  table  of  prices  and  figures  given  in  the  Economisfy  has 
increased  in  tw*elve  months  by  about  11  per  cent.  In  March,  1909, 
21s.  9d.  bought  as  much  as  24s.  2d.  in  March,  1910.  The  British 
workman  is  thus  much  worse  off  than  he  w^as  before. 
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All  interesting  admission  was  made  in  tliis  connection  by  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money,  in  a  letter  to  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  September  16, 
1910.  He  said  that  “  In  the  last  half -generation  British  real  wages 
have  been  stationary  cfr  falling,”  but  in  the  case  of  Germany  liis 
calculations  show  him  that  “  The  general  rise  in  money  wages  in  the 
decade  (1899  to  1908)  was  20  to  25  per  cent.  Against  this  must  be 
put  increased  cost  of  living,  but  after  making  that  allowance  real 
wages  rose.”  In  other  words.  Free  Trade  means  falling  wages  and 
dear  food,  wliile  Protection  means  a  relative  rise  in  wages. 

PROTECTION  DOES  NOT  RAISE  PRICES. 

The  Free  Trade  assertion  that  a  tariff  increases  the  cost  of  living 
will  not  bear  investigation.  Beef  in  the  United  States  is  advancing  in 
price,  but  the  tariff  on  beef  was  reduced  25  per  cent,  by  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff.  Ham  and  bacon  have  gone  up,  but  the  duty  on  them 
was  reduced  20  per  cent.,  cliickens  and  turkeys  cost  the  American 
housevife  more,  but  the  tariff  on  them  has  not  changed.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  ""  Cost  of  Living,”  recently  presented  to  the 
United  States  Congress,  states  that,  “  The  prices  of  articles  largely 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  here  represented  by  sugar  and 
coffee,  show  a  less  proportion  of  advance  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  for  these  articles  the  United  States 
prices  have  approached  more  nearly  the  prices  of  these  commodities 
abroad.  For  the  period  of  1900-1909  British  prices  of  bacon,  mutton, 
wheat  and  corn  ranged  from  five  to  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.”  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Free  Trade 
does  not  provide  cheap  food,  neither  does  it  secure  for  the  worker  the 
higher  wages  necessar}'^  to  maintain  his  standard  of  living  in  the  face 
of  rising  prices. 

The  faet  that  Protection  does  not  raise  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria.  Previous  to  1865  Victoria  was  a  Free  Trade  Colony,  but 
in  that  year  a  protective  tariff  was  adopted  by  the  Victorian 
Assembly.  Thirty  years  later  (in  1895)  a  board  of  public  experts 
examined  the  whole  protective  system  of  Victoria,  and  reported  to  the 
Government  as  follows  : — ‘‘  On  the  vexed  question  of  whether  goods 
have  been  made  dearer  or  cheaper  by  the  imposition  of  protective  duties 
we  have  a  deal  of  evidence.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  such  goods 
are,  as  a  rule,  cheaper  to  the  public  than  they  were  before  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  such  duties . All  calculations  based  upon  the  price  at 

which  goods  could  be  sold  if  the  import  trade  were  not  restricted  or 
prohibited  by  duties  are  valueless  in  face  of  the  direct  evidence  before 
us  that  when  such  duties  are  not  imposed  the  goods  are  not  sold  at  the 
anticipated  low  prices.”— (Li/e  of  David  Syme,  p.  137).  Here,  then, 
is  a  concrete  instance  of  a  country  abandoning  Free  Trade  and  adopting 
Tariff  Reform,  with  the  result  that  goods  have  been  made  cheaper 
instead  of  dearer.  In  the  face  of  this  undeniable  fact,  officially  stated, 
it  is  useless  for  Free  Traders  to  put  forward  the  argument  that  a  duty 
always  and  necessarily  raises  the  price  of  the  articles  on  which  it  is 
imposed. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Tariff  Reformers  contend  that,  under  Free  Trade,  unemployment 
in  this  country  is  chronic,  while  in  protected  countries  it  is  inter¬ 
mittent.  They  maintain  that  Free  Trade  can  have  no  permanent  remedy 
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to  offer  for  unemployment,  and  that  the  only  true  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  a  fiscal  system  which  will  promote  production  and  consequently 
increase  labour.  It  is  obvious  that  the  root  cause  of  unemployment 
is  lack  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  root  cause  of  lack  of  work  is  loss 
or  restriction  of  markets,  especially  of  the  home  market.  The  only  true 
remedy,  therefore,  for  unemployment  must  necessarily  be  found  in  a 
policy  which  will  maintain  and  expand  the  markets — home,  colonial, 
and  foreign — which  are  open  to  goods  produced  by  British  labour — 
in  a  word,  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform. 

MR.  BALFOUR  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In  times  of  depression  a  Free  Trade  country  such  as  ours  is  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  a  protected  country,  and  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  is  more  acute  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  19,  1909,  Mr.  Balfour  made 
this  clear.  He  said  : — 

“  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  skilled  labour  in  this 
country  which  is  not  finding  an  employer.  The  question  reaUy  before  us  is  this  :  Is 
there  anything  in  our  fiscal  system,  especially  in  relation  to  the  fiscal  systems  of  other 
countries,  which  aggravates  that  undoubted  evil  ?  I  say  clearly  there  is.  Take 
two  countries  near  each  other  equally  suited  for  a  particular  manufacture,  equally 
producing  for  themselves  a  particular  class  of  goods.  Changes  arise  during  which 
depression  comes.  Production  has  to  be  diminished  somewhere.  There  is  not  the 
same  demand  in  the  trough  of  the  wave  for  that  particular  commodity  that  there 
w’as  when  times  were  more  prosperous.  One  of  those  countries  has  a  tariff ;  the 
other  is  a  Free  Trade  country.  When  times  are  prosperous — those  countries  being 
supposed  to  be  equally  capable  of  producing  the  article — the  tariff  is  a  matter  of 
indifference.  But  when  the  bad  time  comes,  when  production  has  to  be  diminished, 
which  country  is  likely  to  suffer  more  ?  It  seems  to  me  clear  as  a  matter  of  theory 
that  the  advantage  in  that  case  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  country  which  has  a  tariff. 
The  manufactures  in  the  country  which  has  a  tariff  look  forward  as  well  as  they  can 
to  the  kind  of  demand  that  is  to  be  made  upon  them.  They  say  to  themselves ; 
We  will  build  our  mills  on  a  scale  to  supply  our  country  adequately  in  good  times. 
In  bad  times  no  doubt  we  shall  suffer,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  put  our  surplus  products 
into  the  neighbouring  Free  Trade  markets  at  a  price  which  will  perhaps  not  pay  interest 
on  invested  capital,  but  which  will  enable  us  to  keep  our  hands,  not  to  dissipate  the 
staff  we  have  got,  to  keep  our  machinery  running,  and  it  will,  on  the  whole,  pay 
us  to  pour  out  our  surplus  products  in  bad  times  upon  the  open  market  How  about 
the  manufacturer  in  the  other  country  ?  When  bad  times  come  what  is  he  going 
to  do  ?  He  has  no  open  market  into  which  he  can  pour  on  like  conditions  his  surplus 
products.  On  the  contrary,  he  finds  himself  subject  to  the  competition  of  those 
who  under  a  system  of  tariffs  have  been  able  to  frame  their  whole  scheme  of  production 
on  the  basis  that  they  have  a  method  of  dealing  with  their  surplus  products  when  the 
inevitable,  though  passing,  moment  comes  when  the  markets  will  not  take  all  the 
goods  produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  both  countries.” 

FREE  TRADE  ADMISSIONS. 

Mr.  Balfour's  theory  is  borne  out  by  facts,  as  leading  Free  Traders 
have  been  forced  to  admit.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  October  22,  1908  : — 

“According  to  my  information  there  is  somew'hat  more  unemployment  in  this 
country  than  in  Germany  at  the  present  moment.” 

Mr.  Chiozza-Money,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News  of  December  10,  says  : — 

“In  ratio  to  the  total  population,  I  imagine  that  there  are  fewer  unemployed  in 
Germany  than  in  Britain.” 

And  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  the  chairman  of  the  Labour 
party,  in  his  report  on  his  recent  visit  to  Germany  with  Mr.  Barnes, 
M.P.,  says  : — 

“  That  while  Germany  has  its  unemployed  problem,  ‘  it  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  in  extent  than  in  this  country.’  ” 
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OFFICIAL  FIGURES. 

These  admissions  regarding  the  relative  extent  of  unemployment 
in  the  two  countries  are  corroborated  by  official  figures.  The  German 
Statistical  Department  has  recently  issued  a  summary  of  the  condition 
of  employment  thix)ughout  the  German  Empire  in  1909,  compiled  from 
the  returns  which  the  trade  unions  furnish  regularly  to  the  Grovernment. 
We  give  them  below,  with  the  figures  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade 
unionist  unemployment,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette,  and  the  U.S.A.  unemployment  taken  from  the  American 


Federaiionist : — 

U.S.A. 

Germany. 

United  Kingdom. 

1909. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

January 

9-8 

4*2 

8-7 

February  . . 

7*4 

4*1 

8-4 

March 

8-6 

3*5 

8-2 

April 

5*6 

2-9 

8-2 

May 

6*7 

2-8 

7-9 

June 

0-3 

2-8 

7-9 

July 

5*7 

2-5 

7-9 

August 

5*6 

2-3 

7-7 

September  . . 

4*8 

21 

7-4 

October 

1*2 

2-0 

7-1 

November  . . 

. .  (not  given) 

2-0 

6-5 

December  . . 

(ditto) 

2-6 

6-6 

Mean  2*8 

Mean  7*7 

Making  all  possible  allowance  for  the  fact  that  these  figures  are 
not  obtain^  on  precisely  the  same  basis  in  the  three  countries,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  strictly  comparable,  the  margin  for  possible  differences 
is  so  large  as  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  enquirer  that  trade  unionist 
unemployment  in  this  country  last  year  must  have  been  appreciably 
worse  than  it  was  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

EMPLOYiVIENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

has  lately  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  great  financial  panic  of  1907 — 
a  panic  with  which  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  but  it  is  now  rapidly  recovering.  Many  wild  and  reckless  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  Free  Traders  regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
labour  market  in  the  United  States.  Their  favourite  plan  is  to  take  a 
single  State — New  York  for  preference,  where  there  is  always  a  large 
amount  of  surplus  labour  ow  ing  to  alien  immigration — and  to  give  the 
figures  of  unemployment  in  the  depth  of  winter,  wffien  the  building  and 
allied  trades  and  almost  all  outdoor  occupations  are  at  a  standstill. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  putting  forward  such  misleading 
statements,  or  for  applying  the  figures  of  a  single  Atlantic  State  to 
the  w  hole  country.  Statistics  of  trade  unionist  unemployment  in  the 
States  as  a  wffiole,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained,  were  published  each 
month  in  the  American  Federationist,  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour,  until  October,  1909,  since  which 
date,  for  some  reason  wffiich  has  not  been  made  public,  they  have  not 
been  published.  These  figures,  given  above,  so  far  as  they  are 
comparable,  show  that  unemployment  in  the  States,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  recent  financial  panic,  is  much  less  acute  than  in  this 
country. 
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Additional  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  Labour  market  in  the 
States  is  given  by  the  report  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  for  1900,  which  states  that  at  the  Government 
Employment  Bureau  42,621  applications  for  work  were  filled  during 
the  year,  and  42,663  applications  from  employers  for  services,  showing 
that  the  demand  for  labour  exceeded  the  supply.  The  official  Mcissa- 
chusetts  Labour  Bulletin  for  May,  1910,  too,  quoted  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  LcJ)our  Gazette  of  the  following  month,  reports  that,  out  of 
117,082  trade  unionist  members  in  that  State,  only  6,186  or  5*28  per 
cent,  were  unemployed  through  lack  of  work  or  material  on  March 
31,  1910. 

Such  facts  as  these  show  conclusively  that,  in  times  of  depression, 
protected  countries  suffer  much  less  than  a  Free  Trade  country,  while 
their  recovery  is  much  more  rapid. 


THE  FIGURES  OF  EMIGRATION 

supply  a  fair  test  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  as  a  man  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  leave  the  land  of  his  birth  if  he  is  in  steady  employment  and  in 
receipt  of  good  wages.  Let  us  therefore  apply  this  test  to  Free  Trade 
Great  Britain  and  protected  Germany. 


1900 

From  the 
U.K. 
71,188 

Rate  per  1 0,0OC 
of  estimated 
Poptilation. 

17  3 

1 

From 

Germany. 

20,921 

Rate  per  10,000 
of  estimate 
Population 

3-7 

1901 

72,016 

17-3 

20,874 

3*7 

1902 

101,547 

24-2 

30,915 

5*4 

1903 

147,036 

34-7 

35,453 

G-0 

1904 

126,854 

29-7 

27,265 

4-6 

1905 

139,365 

32-2 

27,403 

4*5 

1903 

194,671 

44-6 

30,764 

5-0 

1907 

235,092 

53-0 

31,696 

5-0 

1908 

91,156 

20-4 

19,883 

3*1 

1909 

139,774 

3 10 

25,000 

3*8 

This  goes  to 

verify  the 

comparative 

statistics  of  employment 

we  have  quoted,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  German  w^orkman 
is  not  driven  to  emigrate  through  lack  of  employment  in  his  own 
country,  while  British  workmen  have  to  go  to  protected  countries,  such 
as  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  to  find  the  employment 
denied  to  them  at  home. 

Another  means  of  gauging  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes 
of  any  country  is  to  apply 


THE  SAVINGS  BANKS  TEST. 

We  give  the  figures  for  the  United  States,  Prussia,  and  the  United 


Kingdom  at  three  different  periods  : 

United  States. 
Population. 

86  Millions. 

Mill.  £ 

1875  ..  ..  185 

1898  . .  . .  405 

1907  . .  . .  699 

1908  . .  . .  743 

Increase  since  1875  558 

300 


Prussia. 

United  Kingdom. 

Population. 

Population. 

37  Millions. 

44  Millions. 

£ 

MiU.  £ 

50 

68 

250 

173 

439^ 

210 

480 

212 

430 

!!  144 

860 

212 

Increase  per  cent. . . 


•  1906  figure*. 
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Note. — The  United  States  figures  are  taken,  at  5  dollars  to  the  £, 
from  the  United  States  Statistical  Abstract. 

The  Prussian  figures  are  takenfrom  Mr.  Consul-General  Schwabach's 
and  other  Consular  Reports. 

The  United  Kingdom  figures  are  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstracts  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


These  returns  are,  no  doubt,  affected  by  the  maximum  limit  of 
deposits,  which  varies  considerably  in  different  countries,  but  the 
humble  position  occupied  by  the  United  Kingdom  disproves  the 
contention  that  our  fiscal  system  enables  the  working  classes  to  lay  by 
more  money  than  the  working  classes  of  protected  nations. 

IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE. 

Mr.  Balfour,  as  we  have  seen,  has  described  the  problem  of  drawing 
closer  the  commercial  bonds  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  as  “  the  most  important  part  of  our  policy.^' 

Imperial  Preference  means  that  our  Colonies  should  charge  a 
smaller  duty  on  goods  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  than  on  goods 
coming  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  should 
allow  goods  from  the  Colonies  to  come  in  at  a  lower  rate  than  from 
foreign  countries.  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
already  give  us  such  preferential  terms  in  their  markets,  but  Mr. 
Asquith  has  refused  even  to  consider  the  question  of  giving  a  reciprocal 
preference  to  Colonial  goods  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  “  immutable  law  of  Free  Trade. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PREFERENCE. 

The  value  of  the  preference  we  at  present  enjoy  is  universally 
admitted,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  said: — 

“  Let  me  here  express  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  carefully 
all  that  affects  our  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  our  appreciation  of  the  enormous 
^vantage  conferred  upon  the  British  manufacturer  by  the  preference  given  to  him 
in  the  Colonial  markets  by  recent  tariff  adjustments. 

“The  Canadian  Preferential  Tariff  has  produced  a  marked  effect  on  our  export 
trade  to  Canada.  ...  It  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

“  The  South  African  and  the  New  Zealand  Preferential  Tariffs  have  not  yet  been 
put  to  the  test  by  much  actual  experience  ;  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  in 
some  measure  the  happy  results  which  have  ensued  from  Canadian  preference  will  be 
repeated  in  these  cases. 

“  The  same  observation,  of  course,  applies  to  Australia  ;  and  Great  Britain  feels, 
and  ought  to  feel,  grateful,  not  merely  for  the  actual  concessions  which  have  been 
proposed,  but  even  more  for  the  spirit  of  comradeship — and  I  think  I  may  even  say,  of 
affection — which  has  inspired  this  new  policy.” — (pp.  386  and  387  of  Official  Report.) 

Mr.  Asquith,  on  the  same  occasion,  said  : — 

“  ^  regards  South  Africa,  I  think  it  is  a  very  liberal  tariff  to  us.  I  do  not  pass 
any  criticism  upon  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  includes  the  great  bulk  of  British  exports 
to  that  country.” 

“  As  regards  the  Canadian  Tariff,  I  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  beneficial  to 
British  trade,  and  particularly,  I  think,  to  our  textUe  industries.”— (p.  312  of  Official 
Report.)  " 

PREFERENCE  DESIRED  BY  THE  COLONIES. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Free  Traders  that  the  Colonies  do  not 
want  preferential  trade  and  do  not  ask  for  it.  This  statement  is 
completely  refuted  by  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  passed 
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by  tlie  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  of  1902,  and  re-affirmed  by  them  at  the  Conference  of  1907. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

I. — That  this  Conference  recognizes  that  the  principle  of  Preferen¬ 
tial  Trading  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  His 
Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  would  stimulate 
and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and  would, 
by  promoting  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  several  parts,  strengthen  the  Empire. 

11. — That  this  Conference  recognizes  that,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
adopt  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade*  as  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas. 

III. — That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the  increase  of  trade 
within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  Colonies 
which  have  not  already  adopted  such  a  policy  should,  as 
far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  give  substantial 
preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

IV. — That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge 
on  His  Majesty's  Government  the  expediency  of  granting 
in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either  by 
exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter 
imposed. 

In  a  further  resolution  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  the 
Conference  undertook  : 

“  To  submit  to  their  respective  Governments  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the 
principle  of  the  resolution,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  it.” 

The  result  of  these  representations  by  the  Colonial  Premiers  to 
their  respective  Governments  has  been  a  general  movemeat  through¬ 
out  the  Colonies  in  favour  of  preferential  arrangements  with  the 
Mother  Country  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme. 

WHAT  THE  COLONIES  HAVE  DONE. 

The  following  list  of  preferences  now  granted  within  the  Empire 
is  taken  from  the  papers  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  laid 
before  the  recent  Colonial  Conference  : — 

Canada 

now  grants  a  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ment,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  British  West 
Indies,  and  South  Africa,  on  all  goods,  with  the  principal  exceptions 
of  alcoholic  and  distilled  liquors,  tobacco,  malt  and  malt  extracts, 
opium,  a  few^  iron  manufactures,  and  sail  twine  and  canvas  (of  hemp  or 
flax).  The  amount  of  preference  granted  is  of  varying  amounts, 
from  2j  to  15  jDer  cent.,  with  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  (or  about  one- third  of  the  general  rates  of  duty). 

South  Africa 

grants  a  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Commonw'ealth,  and  New^  Zealand,  on  all  goods  except  minerals. 
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coffee  and  chicory,  second-hand  clothing,  coal  and  coke,  raw  cocoa, 
rice,  dates,  matches,  skimmed  milk,  mineral  oils,  onions  and  garlic, 
pills,  spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine.  On  specific  rates  of  duty 
the  rebate  varies  according  to  the  article,  but  is  equivalent  to  about 
3  j>er  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  on  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  the  rebate  allowed 
is  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

New  Zealand 


grants  a  preference  to  all  British  Dominions  on  various  but  mostly 
manufactured  articles  such  as  (i.)  cement ;  (ii.)  boots  and  shoes,  glass, 
earthenware  and  chinaware,  hardware,  paper,  and  fancy  goods  ;  and 
(iii.)  iron  (sheet,  bar,  or  plate),  rails  gas  and  oil  engines,  sail  cloth, 
canvas,  and  duck.  Additional  duties  are  imposed  on  certain  foreign 
goods,  viz.  : — (i.)  Double  the  general  duty  on  cement ;  (ii.)  50  per 
cent,  of  the  general  duty,  t.e.,  an  increase  in  most  cases  of  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  ;  (iii.)  certain  goods  on  the  free  list  subjected  to  a  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  remaining  free  when  of  British  production.  To 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand  grants  a  preference  on  all  articles  except 
spirits  ;  the  preference  is  of  varying  rates,  but  for  the  most  part  is 
25  per  cent,  less  than  the  general  rates  of  duty. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

grants  a  preference  to  South  Africa  on  butter,  cheese,  hay  and 
fodder,  grain,  jams  and  confectionery,  leather,  agricultural  and  mining 
machinery,  meats,  fish,  poultry  and  game,  preserved  milk,  timber, 
dried  fish,  fruits,  feathers,  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  wine  ;  the 
preference  is  of  varying  rates,  but  for  the  most  part  is  about  25  per 
cent,  less  than  the  general  rates  of  duty. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  now  also  come  into  line  with 
the  other  self-governing  Colonies  on  August  9,  1907,  when  a  new 
tariff  came  into  force  in  which  a  preference  is  granted  to  the  United 
Kingdom  on  articles  of  British  produce  or  manufacture  amounting, 
on  the  average,  to  about  13  per  cmt.  on  the  items  affected. 

Negotiations  have  also  been  started  to  establish  preferential 
tariffs  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  between  Canada  and 
Australia. 

THE  COLONIAL  OFFER. 

These  facts  show  that  the  Colonies  have  not  merely  offered,  but 
have  already  given  us  preference,  to  which,  as  yet,  we  have  made  no 
response.  But  in  addition  to  these  gifts  of  preference  the  Colonies 
have  also  made  us  an  offer.  They  have  offered  to  go  on  and  extend 
the  preferences  already  given  us,  if  we  can  see  our  way  to  give  them  in 
return  some  commercial  advantage  over  the  foreigner  in  the  markets 
of  their  Mother  Country. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 


the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  speaking  at  Guelph,  on  October  12, 
1904,  said  : — 


The  (^vernment  of  Canada  is  ready,  and  has  declared  its  intention  and  readiness 
to  go  on  and  extend  the  British  preference  as  soon  as  the  British  people  are  ready  to 
pve  us  a  corresponding  preference.  The  answer  is  no  longer  in  our  hands  ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  people,  and  there  the  matter  stands.” 

And  again,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  on 
March  27,  1907,  he  said 


Great  Britain  are  prepared  to  extend  preferential  treatment 
to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  we  have  already  stated  that  we  are 
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prepared  to  meet  them  and  go  one  step  deeper  into  the  preferential  system  and  to 
discuss  what  we  can  do  more  in  order  to  meet  that  view.’* 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin, 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  in  an  interview  published  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  April  9,  1907,  said  : — 

“  Last  session  the  Commonwealth,  at  my  instance,  took  *  a  preliminary  step  * 
towards  carrying  out  this  policy,  and  an  extension  of  that  policy — as  in  the  case  of 
Canada — is  offered  if  reciprocal  advantages  can  be  arranged.  You  will  remember  I 
described  the  Commonwealth’s  original  offer  as  ‘  the  mere  forerunner  of  complete 
preferential  trade  w’ith  Great  Britain,’  as  earnest  of  further  advances  if  we  are  met  in 
the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  motive.  I  hold  we  can  and  ought — and  I  have 
said  so  in  public — to  enhance  the  wealth,  the  resources,  the  reserve  powers  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  peoples  who  to-day  hold  Australia  with  the  Fleet,  and  by  whose 
help  we  shall,  if  necessary,  standing  together,  be  able  to  face  a  world  in  arms.” 

Sir  Joseph  Ward, 

Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907> 
said  : — 

“  We  come  here  with  an  honest  desire  to  place  our  position  before  the  British 
Government,  and  the  British  people  through  the  British  Government,  in  the  hope  that 
if  they  see  proper  to  return  the  preference  which  we  have  already  on  some  articles 
given  we  should  be  oi^  too  glad  in  that  respect  to  extend  the  system  and  have  them 
added  to  on  a  mutual  nasis.  ” 

The  Hon.  F.  K.  Moor, 

Prime  Minister  of  Natal,  said,  at  the  African  Society's  dinner  on 
April  10,  1907:— 

We,  in  Natal  and  I  may  say  in  South  Africa,  have  accepted  no  longer  as  a  theory 
but  as  axiomatic,  that  to  draw  the  Empire  together  we  must  have  Preference.” 

THE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

have,  through  their  Chambers  of  Commerce,  expressed  their  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  Colonies. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Association  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  in  London  in  March,  1907,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed,  on  March  7,  with  ‘‘  only  a  few  dissentients  "  : — 

**  This  Association  regards  the  approaching  Colonial  Conference  as  an  occasion  of 
a  momentous  and  critical  character,  as  its  issue  will  largely  determine  the  nature  of  the 
future  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  The  Association 
would,  therefore,  pray  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  afford  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
Colonial  representatives  and  so  to  conduct  the  negotiations  that  reciprocal  trading  with¬ 
in  the  Empire  may  be  promoted,  and  as  a  consequence  the  ties  of  sentiment  which 
unite  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  may  be  supplemented  by  the  equally  strong 
ties  of  self-interest  furnished  by  reciprocal  trading.” 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

at  a  general  meeting  held  on  March  21,  1907,  passed  the  following 
resolution  by  an  overwhelming  majority  : — 

*•  That  this  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  opinion  that  the 
present  fiscal  system  is  no  longer  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  that  it  should 
be  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  us,  first,  to  promote  the  commercial  union  of 
the  Empire  on  a  preferential  basis';  and,  second,  to  raise  a  proportion  of  our  revenue 
from  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactures,  which  will  tend  to  safeguard  our  industries 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  countries.” 

The  “  Free  Trade  "  minority  present  at  the  meeting,  instead  of 
accepting  this  defeat,  demanded  that  a  poll  of  the  wdiole  Chamber 
bo  taken  on  the  resolution.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  carried  out. 
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The  result,  which  was  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber, 
held  on  April  10,  showed  1,077  members  in  fav^our  of  the  resolution 
and  472  against. 


The  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce 

agreed,  on  April  8,  1907,  to  send  cordial  greetings  to  the  Colonial 
Premiers  visiting  this  country  and  “  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
forthcoming  Conference  would  bring  about  closer  commercial  relations 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  on  the  lines  of  mutual 
preferential  trading.'' 

1/8^  We  see,  then,  that  the  policy  of  Imperial  preference  is  not  only 
earnestly  desired  by  all  our  great  self-governing  Colonies,  but  is 
supported  by  the  representative  non-political  organizations  of  business 
men  in  this  country,  while  even  our  Free  Trade  statesmen  acknowledge 
the  benefits  which  British  trade  derives  from  the  preference  at  present 
given  to  British-made  goods  in  the  Colonies. 


THE  CANADIAN  PREFERENCE. 

Preference  was  first  given  to  British  goods  by  Canada  in  1897. 
A  sufficient  time  has  therefore  elapsed  to  enable  the  results  of  its 
working  to  be  manifested.  The  following  table  speaks  for  itself  : — 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  OF  BRITISH  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Decline  before  Preference. 


1892  . . 

£6,870,000 

1898 

1893  . . 

6,658,000 

1899 

1894  . . 

5,531,000 

1900 

1895  . . 

5,284,000 

1901 

1896  . . 

5,352,000 

1902 

1897  . . 

5,172,000 

1903 

Preference  first  given  in  1897.  1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Rii 


se  after  Preference. 


£5,838,000 

6,967,000 

7,605,000 

7,786,000 

10,345,000 

11,112,000 

10,624,000 

11,909,000 

13,688,000 

17,101,000 

12,244,000 


15,672,000 


THE  COLONIES  OUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS. 

The  following  figures  show  how  much  our  Colonies  buy  from  us 
per  head  of  their  population  compared  with  w'hat  our  largest  foreign 
customers  buy  per  head  of  their  population.  The  figures  for  the  Colonies 
are  taken  from  Papers  laid  before  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907 
(Cd.  3524,  p.  242).  Those  for  foreign  countries  are  based  on  the  figures 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Anniial  Statement  of  the  Trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (Cd.  3529)  : — 


EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN  1905. 


Xew  Zealand 

Natal 

Australia 

Cape  Colony 

Canada 

Newfoundland 


per  head. 

per  head. 

£  8.  d. 

To 

£  8.  d. 

7  5  0 

Holland  1 

5  2  0 

Belgium  >  . . 

0  13  5 

4  4  0 

Germany  J 

4  5  0 

France 

0  8  3 

2  2  0 

U.S.  of  America 

0  5  9 

1  13  0 

Italy 

0  6  5 

Russia 

0  1  1 

Where  our  foreign  customers  spend  shillings  in  the  purchase  of 
British  goods  our  colonial  customers  spend  pounds. 

subject  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Gainsborough  on  February  1,  1905 
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Now,  if  by  any  chance  you  weaken  the  ties  which  hold  your  Colonies  and  your¬ 
selves  together,  you  have  a  very  heavy  loss  to  fear.  You  will  lose  your  most  promising 
market.  You  will  lose  a  market  which  is  quite  different  from  a  foreign  market  because 
it  is  the  market  of  your  own  people.  You  have  the  same  wants,  the  same  ideas,  the 
same  currency,  the  same  measures.  In  every  way  it  is  easier  to  trade  with  your  own 
kinsfolk  than  it  is  to  trade  w  ith  foreigners  ;  and  therefore  that  is  the  most  hopeful  part 
of  your  trade.  That  is  the  trade  which  would  be  immediately  and  seriously  interfered 
with  if  anything  occurred  to  produce  a  coolness  betw'een  our  Colonies  and  ourselves,*’ 

THE  IMPERIAL  ASPECT  OF  PREFERENCE. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  business  aspect  qf  preference,  because  it 
is  a  business  question  which  can  be  best  approached  on  the  commercial 
side.  But  there  is  also  an  Imperial  aspect,  which  appeals  even  more 
to  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Object. 

“  Our  object,” 

said  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Glasgow,  on  October  6,  1903, 

is  the  realization  of  the  greatest  ideal  which  has  ever  inspired  statesmen  in  any 
country  or  in  any  age,  the  creation  of  an  Empir^^uch  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
We  have  to  cement  the  Union  of  the  States  beyond  the  seas ;  we  have  to  consolidate 
the  British  race  ;  w^e  have  to  meet  the  clash  of  competition,  fortified  and  strengthened 
and  buttressed  by  all  those  of  our  kinsmen  who  speak  our  common  tongue  and  glory  in 
our  common  flag.” 

Again,  at  Birmingham,  on  May  13,  1904,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

“The  future  of  this  country,  its  prosperity,  the  continuance  of  its  glorious  tra¬ 
ditions,  its  continued  influence  upon  the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the  world, 
all  depend  upon  its  continuance  as  a  member,  and  I  hope  for  many  years  the  principal 
member  of  a  great  federation  of  sister  States,  all  ready  to  protect  and  to  assist  one 
another.  That  is  the  condition  of  our  existence.  Believe  me,  the  day  of  small  nations 
has  passed  away.  The  day  of  Empire  has  come.” 

The  same  sentiments  have  been  expres.sed  by  the  Colonial  Premiers 
and  Ministers. 

Sir  WiLiTiiD  Laurier, 

speaking  at  Ottawa  in  April,  1907,  said  : — 

“  We  are  turning  our  hopes  towards  the  old  Motherland.  We  have  introduced 
the  doctrine  and  policy  of  preference  to  Great  Britain  and  towards  all  the  British 
Empire,  and  this  is  the  policy  by  which  we  stand  at  the  present  time.” 

Mr.  Borden, 

the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  said,  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  on  March  13,  1905  : — 

“  I  have  been  of  opinion  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  national  prosperity  of  the 
Empire — and  indeed  the  strength  of  the  Empire,  so  far  as  the  ties  that  bind  together 
the  different  portions  are  concerned — might  be  improved  by  a  system  of  mutual  trade 
preferences  within  the  Empire.  I  have  advocated  a  policy  of  that  kind,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  in  Parliament  and  on  the  public  platform,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  take  back  anything  that  I  have  ever  said.” 

Sir  William  Lyne, 

the  Australian  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  said  : — 

“  We  are  making  or  seeking  no  stipulated  bargain.  The  whole  of  this  question 
is  founded  on  aspirations  and  ideals  very  much  higher  than  thah  It  is  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  that  we  are  looking  to,  and  w-e  believe  that  preferential  trade  will  bring 
this  about  at  no  cost  to  Great  Britain,” 

Dr.  Sm.artt, 

the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  Cape  Colony,  said  at  the 
Conference  of  1907  : — 

“  We  have  no  political  considerations  in  any  way  w'hatsoever,  as  betw^een  the 
tw'o  great  parties  in  this  country  ;  w  e  only  consider  that  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  upon 


the  people  of  Great  Britain  the  advisability  of  considering  whether  there  is  not  some 
small  way  in  which  they  can  meet  what  in  the  Colonies  is  considered  to  be  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Empire.” 

Whether  viewed,  therefore,  as  purely  a  business  matter,  or  as  a 
great  Imperial  policy,  or  as  both.  Imperial  preference  is  “  the  most 
important  part of  any  scheme  of  Tariff  Reform. 

BRITISH  PREFERENCE  MUST  STAND/’ 

A  strong  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Free  Traders  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier^s  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  Preference  by  asserting  that,  in  addressing  the  farmers  of  the 
Western  Provinces  in  the  summer  of  1910,  he  had  advocated  Free 
Trade.  Free  Trade  is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  Preference,  and 
we  find,  therefore,  as  we  should  expect  to  do,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  looks 
upon  Free  Trade  as  a  far  distant  goal,  and  quite  outside  the  present  aim 
of  practical  politics.  Speaking  at  Larrigan,  Saskatchewan,  on  July 
24,  1910,  he  expressed  his  willing  to  go  “  as  far  as  is  justifiable  towards 
Free  Trade,*'  but  “  the  common  weal  of  our  common  country  ** 
must  be  the  first  consideration.  And  he  added,  “  It  caimot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  can  accomplish  in  one  or  two  generations  what  it 
took  England  eight  centuries  to  arrive  at."  Five  days  previously, 
on  July  19,  he  said  at  Brandon  that  ‘‘  while  he  was  in  accord  with  a 
fair  reciprocal  trade  agreement  being  concluded  with  the  United  States, 
British  preference  must  stand  for  all  time."  And  again,  on  August 
4,  addressing  a  meeting  of  American  settlers  in  the  West,  he  said  : 
“  We  have  taken  up  our  stand  on  British  preference,  and  that  we 
will  not  depart  from.  It  is  and  shall  remain  part  of  our  fiscal  poliev." 
Further,  speaking  at  Xelson  on  August  31,  Sir  Wilfrid  said,  “The 
cardinal  feature  and  outstanding  principle  of  the  tariff  is  British 
preference,  and  so  long  as  I  stay  in  office  it  will  remain." 


NO  FREE  TRADE  PARTY  IN  CANADA. 

The  following  statements  were  made  by  prominent  Canadiin 
statesmen  on  August  26,  1910,  in  interviews  published  by  the 
Standard  : 

The  Free  Trade  movement  in  Canada,  which  people  are  talking  about 
oversea,  is  absurd.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  report  that  there 
IS  an  organized  movement  on  foot  in  Canada  to  change  the  tariff.  I  repeat; 
the  whole  supposition  is  absurd.” — Sir  James  Whitney,  Premier  of  OnUrio. 

«  ^  Trside  ’  party  in  Canada  is  an  invention.  The  alleged 

free  Trade  ’  League  is  practically  a  myth.  There  is  no  *  Free  Trade  ’  party, 
here,  in  Canada.” — The  Hon.  Colin  Campbell,  Attorney- General 

of  Manitoba. 


Those  remarkable  statements  show  conclusively  that  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  our  Free  Traders  that  there  is  a  strong  party  in  Canada 
opposed  to  the  Dominion  s  tariff  policy  are  all  moonshine. 

Sir  James  Whitney  is  also  reported  as  follow^s  : — 

T*  ^  J  th®  alleged  existence  of  a  movement  for  ‘  Free 

ra  e  in  ^orm-West  Canada.  At  your  recent  elections  you  receiv^ed  alleged 
n^ssages  from  Can^adian  farmers  expressing  the  wish  that  the  electors  would  vote 
i^ree  A^e.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  whole  Dominion  of 
Canada  there  were  not  a  hundred  men  who  associated  themselves  with  these 
messages. 


The  Hon.  Colin  Campbell  said  : — 

members  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  there  are  not 
Traders  in  principle,  and  there  is  not  one  who  is  a  Free 
practice  it  is  impossible.  The  sole  question  at  issue  ia 
the  degree  of  protection  to  be  afforded.”  ^ 
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CANADA  AS  A  TREATY-MAKING  POWER. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Canadian  Tariff  of  1907  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  intermediate  scale  of  duties.  Its  purpose,  as  explained  by 
the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his 
Budget  speech  (November  29,  1906),  was  to  provide  “some  taiiff 
condition  which  we  can  offer  to  other  countries  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  give  us  favourable  terms  in  order  that  we  may  find  new  and 
larger  markets  for  the  products  of  Canada.'"  This  intermediate  tariff 
must  obviously,  under  existing  conditions,  tend  to  diminish  the 
value  of  the  Preference  given  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Franco -Canadian  Convention,  which  came  into  force  in  March, 
1910,  was  the  first  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  the  new"  intermediate 
scale,  and  under  it  the  British  advantage  in  respect  to  competitive 
goods  on  the  Canadian  market  is  materially  reduced.  Under  a 
“  provisional  "  arrangement  made  with  Germany  in  February,  1910, 
the  Canadian  surtax  on  German  goods  was  abolished,  and  the  British 
advantage  on  competitive  goods  was  thereby  reduced  by  one-half. 
The  agreement  came  into  effect  on  March  1,  1910,  and  was  expressly 
stated  to  be  “  provisional,"  the  question  of  a  General  Convention  for 
the  regulation  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  being 
“  deferred  for  consideration  at  a  time  that  may  be  found  mutually 
convenient,"  and  the  present  agreement  w"as  made  subject  to  two 
months'  notice  of  cancellation  by  either  party  in  the  event  of  such  a 
commercial  Convention  not  being  concluded  “  after  a  reasonable  time." 
Following  the  negotiations  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  new^ 
United  States  tariff  (1909),  an  agreement  was  made  in  March,  1910,  by 
which  Canada  extended  to  the  United  States  and  all  other  countries 
concessions  on  tw  elve  groups  of  articles,  eleven  of  which  were  included 
in  the  Franco -Canadian  Convention.  In  respect  to  these  articles  the 
British  advantage  has  been  lessened  both  by  the  reduction  in^the 
Preference  and  by  the  admission  of  all  foreign  countries  to  the  reduced 
rate.  Negotiations  are  now"  about  to  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  trade  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
on  “  broad  and  liberal  lines." 

THE  DANGER  OF  DELAY. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  facts  is  obvious.  It  is 
that  unreciprocated  Preference  not  only  leads  to  decreased  advantages 
to  British  goods  in  the  Canadiiin  market,  but  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  “  Commercial  union,"  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  said,  “  is  the  first  step  towards  political  union  and  the  organization 
for  common  defence  and  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  interest."  Our 
“Free  Trade"  statesmen  have  refused  to  take  tliis  first  step,  and 
they  have  consequently  endangered  all  other  forms  of  union.  The 
time  has  almost  come  of  wliich  Mr.  Chamberlain  prophesied  wKen  he 
said  :  “  The  colonies  will  never  want  for  suitors,  and  if  you  do  not  pay 
your  court  to  them  w"hile  they  are  willing  to  receive  your  addresses, 
you  will  find  that  in  the  time  to  come  they  will  have  made  other 
arrangements,  and  you  will  no  longer  be  w^elcomed  in  the  house  of 
those  w"ho  are  now  your  greatest  friends."  Only  the  speedy  advent  of 
Tariff  Reform  can  secure  to  us  w"hat  still  remains  of  our  advantage  in 
colonial  markets. 

THE  COTTON  TRADE  AND  TARIFF  REFORM. 

The  cotton  trade  in  this  country  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition. 
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Wages  are  low,  work  is  scarce,  and  employers  are  making  no  profits. 
Short  time  seems  to  have  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  industry, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  operatives  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  “  living 
wage/'  According  to  an  analysis  of  the  trading  results  of  eighty-two 
companies  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30,  1908,  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  William  Tattersall,  of  Manchester,  and  quoted  in  the 
Economist  of  December  4,  following,  the  total  loss  was  the  largest  for 
over  twenty-five  years.  Sixty-eight  concerns  out  of  the  eighty-two 
lost  money,  and  only  fourteen  announced  a  profit.  The  total  loss 
of  the  concerns  for  the  twelve  months  was  £239,903.  Tliis  works  out 
at  a  loss  on  share  capital  of  7*73  per  cent,  on  the  year  s  working,  whilst 
on  share  and  loan  capital  combined,  after  paying  interest  on  loans,  the 
loss  was  5*57  per  cent.  During  the  twelve  months  reserve  funds 
were  seriously  depleted,  and  although  many  companies  continued  to 
pay  di\ddends  out  of  past  profits,  some  firms  had  adverse  balances. 

Various  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  state  of  tilings, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  which  is  the  keen  and  increasing  com¬ 
petition  of  protected  Powers  in  our  home  and  foreign  markets.  As 
to  our  home  market,  we  imported  in  1909  cotton  manufactures  (ex¬ 
cluding  yam)  to  the  value  of  £9,218,000.  It  is  obvious  that  had  these 
goods  been  made  in  this  country  there  would  have  been  £4,000,000  or 
more  paid  in  additional  wages  to  our  cotton  operatives. 

At  present  we  export  to  foreign  markets,  principally  to  India, 
China,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  where  the  tariffs  are  low,  four-fifths  of  our 
cotton  manufactures.  Our  exports  to  the  great  Protectionist  countries, 
which  are  building  up  cotton  industries  of  their  own,  are  comparatively 
small.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  retain  our  hold  upon  the  so-called  “  neutral  markets  "  we  have 
named.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Japan  has  begim  the  manufacture  of  cotton  with  so  much  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy  that  she  is  already  a  formidable  competitor  in  the 
Chinese  market.  Her  proximity  to  Cliina,  and  the  fact  that  the 
average  daily  wages  of  ivorkers  are  about  ninepence,  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  to  compete  in  the  class  of 
goods  mostly  in  demand.  Moreover,  China  herself  is  awakening,  and 
cotton  mills  are  being  erected  everywhere  throughout  the  celestial 
Empire.  Nor  are  our  prospects  in  India  much  better,  for  under  Free 
Trade,  w  e  cannot  check  the  import  into  that  country  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  cotton  goods.  It  is  certain,  too,  that,  on  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  United  States  will  take  a  hand  in  the  game, 
and,  with  her  abundance  of  raw^  material  and  cheap  negro  labour,  will 
prove  a  formidable  rival  to  Lancashire  in  the  far  east. 

INDIA  AND  LANCASHIRE. 

Free  Traders  assert  that  if  w'e  adopted  Tariff  Reform  we  should 
be  bound  to  put  India  on  a  protective  basis,  and  that  this  would  have 
the  effect  of  shutting  us  out  of  our  best  market.  To  this  w^o  reply  that 
no  responsible  Tariff  Reformer  has  ever  suggested  putting  India  on  a 
protective  basis  against  British  products.  What  they  do  suggest  is 
British  preference  for  Indian  products  in  return  for  Indian  preference 
for  British  manufacturers.  The  manifesto  makes  no  mention  of  this, 
which  is  clearly  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  Preference,  while 
establishing  a  better  feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  wdll 
at  the  same  time  encourage  India’s  nascent  industries.  It  w*ill  deliver 
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India  from  the  unfair  advantage  possessed  by  protected  rivals  and 
give  us  a  corresponding  gain  in  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 

WHAT  TARIFF  REFORM  WOULD  DO. 

With  such  dangers  menacing  our  cotton  trade  in  markets  in  which 
we  have  long  been  predominant,  and  with  increasing  duty-free  imports 
of  foreign-manufactured  cotton  goods  competing  with  our  own  in  the 
home  market,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry  can 
only  retain  its  present  high  position  by  adopting  the  principles  of 
Tariff  Reform.  WTiat,  then,  would  Tariff  Reform  do  for  the  cotton 
trade  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  would  secure  for  the  products  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  factories  preferential  treatment  in  the  colonial  markets.  Our 
colonies  are  not  only  Avilling  but  anxious  to  give  us  an  effective  pre¬ 
ference,  and  thus  to  protect  our  workers  against  the  competition  of 
low^-paid  coloured  labour,  if  we  will  respond  by  giving  a  preference  to 
their  products  in  the  British  market.  With  these  great  and  growing 
markets  secured  to  them  the  Lancashire  spinners  and  weavers  could 
view'  with  equanimity  the  encroachments  of  their  rivals  in  neutral 
markets.  In  the  second  place,  by  putting  a  duty  upon  imported  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Tariff  Reform  w'ould  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  foreigners  on  more  favourable  terms  in  the  home  market. 
With  the  colonial  and  home  markets  thus  secured  there  w  ould  be  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  Lancasliire  cotton  goods,  ensuring 
regular  w’ork  at  good  w  ages  to  the  operatives  of  our  own  countr3^ 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  BOGEY. 

Free  Traders  tell  us  that  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy  would  raise 
the  cost  of  production  and  limit  our  exporting  power.  The  assertion 
is  altogether  unwarranted.  Countries  with  high  tariff  systems  have 
increased  instead  of  diminished  their  exporting  power.  How'  can  any 
one  seriously  say  that  an  import  duty  will  handicap  Lancashire  in 
neutral  markets  when  in  these  very  markets  Germany  is  making  greater 
headw^ay  than  w  e  are  ?  The  absurd  argument  that,  under  a  ten  per 
cent,  tariff,  everything  used  in  cotton  manufacturing  must  become  ten 
per  cent,  dearer  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  considered  that  all  such 
articles  are  made  in  this  country  and  would  therefore  be  subject  to  no 
duty  whatever.  The  result  of  a  duty  w  ould  be  to  immensely  stimulate 
the  home  industries  supplying  mill  requisites,  such  as  engineering, 
brush-making,  oil-refining,  leather-belt  making,  and  starch -making, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  now'. 

THE  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY  AND  TARIFF  REFORM. 

While  periods  of  prosperity  occasionally  occur  in  the  woollen 
industry  in  tliis  country,  there  are  constantly  recuiTing  periods  of  bad 
trade  and  short  time,  caused,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  unrestricted 
importation  of  foreign  goods.  These  goods  are  in  many  cases  manu¬ 
factured  under  conditions  of  labour  such  as  would  not  be  sanctioned 
by  any  of  our  Trade  Unions,  and  in  other  cases  are  dumped  into  this 
country  at  prices  below'  cost  of  production  in  order  to  obtain  a  foothold 
in  our  market. 

In  the  textile  industry  wool  and  w^ool  pi'oducts  are  exported  in 
four  different  stages  of  manufacture,  viz.,  raw*  w'ool,  combed  wool, 
yarn,  and  piece  goods.  In  the  case  of  raw'  w  ool  there  are  practically 
no  w  ages  paid  ;  in  combing,  the  wages  are  about  17s.  6d.  per  w'eek  ; 
in  spinning,  about  10s.  6d.  per  w'cek  ;  in  w'eaving,  17s.  to  20s.  ;  and  in 


dyeing,  30s.  to  40s.  per  week.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  retain  our 
weaving  and  dyeing  industries,  we  are  losing  that  portion  of  the  trade 
on  which  the  men  have  to  rel3"  for  their  wages,  and  are  retaining  only 
that  portion  which  employs  women,  children,  and  cheap  labour.  In 
view  of  tliis  fact  it  is  significant  that  our  exports  of  raw  wool,  tops, 
and  yarns  have  quadrupled  during  the  last  forty  years,  hile  our  exports 
of  piece  goods  have  largely  decreased.  This  clearly  proves  that  the 
development  of  our  export  trade  has  been  regulated  foreign  tariffs. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  (excluding  yam)  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  quin¬ 
quennial  averages,  from  1885  : — 


To  Foreign 

To  British 

[  Average. 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885-89 

. .  15,000,000 

5,100,000 

20,100,000 

1890-94 

. .  12,900,000 

4,500,000 

17,400,000 

1895-99 

. . 

..  11,800,000 

4,700,000 

16,500,000 

1900-04 

. . 

9,600,000 

6.200,000 

15,800,000 

1905-08 

..  12,700,000 

7,700,000 

20,400,000 

The  table  shows  (1)  a  decline  between  1885-89  and  1905-8  of 
£2,300,000,  or  15  per  cent.,  in  our  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  to  foreign  countries  ;  (2)  an  increase  of  £2,600,000,  or 
50  per  cent.,  in  our  exports  of  the  same  class  to  British  possessions  ; 
and  (3)  a  small  increase  of  £300,000,  or  1^  per  cent.,  in  our  exports  to 
all  countries. 

The  next  table  gives  the  imports  of  woollen  manufactures  (except 
yams)  into  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Average. 

1882-84 

£ 

. .  6,480,000 

1885-89 

8,450,000 

1890-94 

9,910,000 

1895-99 

. .  10.550,000 

1900-02 

. .  9,916,000’^ 

1905-08 

•• 

. .  9,603,000 

Increase  since  1882-84 

..  £3,123,000 

The  table  shows  an  increase  between  1882-84  and  1905-8  of 
£3,123,000,  or  48  per  cent.,  in  our  imports  of  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  which  come  to  us  almost  exclusively  from  foreign 
countries. 


THE  EFFECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES. 

Betw'een  1874  and  1900  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  woollen 
and  worsted  factories  in  the  United  Kmgdom  fell  from  276,600  to 
244,7W,  a  diminution  of  31,900,  involving  a  loss  of  about  £23,000  a 
w  eek  in  w^ages. 

Free  Traders  claim  that  their  system  has  resulted  in  our  w'ork- 
people  being  better  paid  than  foreign  workmen,  forgetting  that,  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  merely  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  protecting 
our  labour.  It  is  not  po.ssible  to  make  an  exact  comparison  between 
different  countries,  but  it  is  certain  that  tlie  rates  of  w^ages  in  the 
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United  States  are  double  those  prevailing  in  Great  Britain,  while  in 
Germany  wages  of  unskilled  labour  compare  favourably  with  our  ovm, 
although  some  of  our  highly  skilled  artizans  are  better  paid. 

The  average  wage  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade  in  this  country, 
for  all  workers,  when  working  full  time,  is  15s.  9d,  per  week.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  increasing  difficulty  of  meeting  foreign 
competition  at  home,  the  difficulty  of  getting  our  products  into  pro¬ 
tected  countries,  and  the  consequent  shrinkage  of  profits,  Avages 
Avould  be  considerably  higher. 

A  deplorable  result  of  the  poverty  existing  amongst  workpeople 
in  the  textile  districts  is  the  necessity  for  women  to  take  so  large 
a  share  in  the  bread- winning.  In  a  report  made  to  the  Bradford  Health 
Committee  by  their  Chief  Inspector,  published  on  November  30,  1909, 
it  is  stated  : — 

**  If  a  community  is  to  be  judged  by  the  status  of  its  women,  certainly  the 
conditions  of  the  working  women  here  remind  one  of  cooUe  women  in  India,  or 
those  of  many  of  the  African  tribes,  where  women  are  more  or  less  beasts  of 
burden.’* 

The  practical  remedy  for  the  evils  we  have  mentioned  is  to  put  a 
duty  upon  all  manufactured  woollen  and  worsted  goods  entering  the 
British  market,  var^^ing  in  amount  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  compete  with  our  oavti  labour. 

AN  OBJECTION  ANSWERED. 

Free  Traders  assert  this  would  increase  the  cost  of  production  and 
make  w^oollen  goods  dearer  for  the  consumer.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  materials  for  building  and  equipping  a  mill  are  all  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  and  would  not  be  affected  by  a  tariff,  Avhile  there 
would  be  no  import  duty  on  raw'  w  ool. 

A  duty  on  imported  w  oollen  goods  would  increase  the  output  from 
our  mills,  and  an  increase  in  production  means  cheaper  goods.  With¬ 
standing  charges  remaming  tlie  same,  and  machinery  running  full 
time,  goods  w  ould  be  produced  much  more  cheaply  than  when  so  much 
short  time  is  worked  and  so  many  looms  are  standing  idle.  Cloth  and 
dress  goods  would  thus  become  cheaper  and  not  dearer  under  Tariff 
Reform.  Moreover,  as  employment  would  be  more  regular  and  wages 
better,  workpeople  would  have  greater  spending  poAver,  and  tliis  in 
itself  Avould  lead  to  an  increased  demand  in  the  home  market. 

THE  NEW  JAPANESE  TARIFF. 

The  neAv  Japanese  tariff,  Avhich  comes  into  operation  on  July  1, 
1911,  Avill,  unless  greatly  modified,  seriously  affect  several  branches 
of  British  trade.  The  tariff  at  pi:esent  in  force  consists  of  tAvo  schedules 
of  rates.  The  first  being  duties  levied  on  all  goods  imported  from 
countries  not  enjoying  most -faA'cm red -nation  treatment,  Avhile  the 
second  consists  of  duties  on  a  number  of  items  lower  than  those  of 
the  gtmeral  tariff,  and  is  the  result  of  treaty  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  France.  The  intentions  of  the  Japmese 
Government  in  framing  the  new  tariff  is  to  adliere  strictly  to  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  and  to  give  no  advantage  to  any  country 
Avhich  doe^s  not  or  cannot  give  corresponding  advantages  to  Japan. 
This  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  speech  made  by  Coimt  Komura  to  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Revised  Tariff  LaAv  Bill  on  January  29,  1910.  He 
fiaid  : — 

“  In  the  coming  treaty  revisions  we  shall  make  it  our  principle  to  apply 
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the  statutory  tariff.  In  some  cases  we  may  fix  upon  conventional  tariffs,  but 
such  conventions  will  not,  as  in  the  existing  treaties,  be  one-sided,  but  will  be 
reciprocal.  However,  when  the  conventional  tariffs  cease  to  be  one-sided,  as 
at  present,  and  become  reciprocal,  there  will  really  be  very  few  countries  with 
which  we  can  conclude  such  conventions.  As  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  is 
pursuing  what  is  called  a  *  Free  Trade  ’  policy,  there  is  no  room  for  a  convention 
with  that  country.” 


OUR  ALTERED  POSITION. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  new  tariff  policy  of  Japan  differs 
fundamentally  from  that  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  negotiations 
of  1894.  At  that  time  the  arrangement  made  with  tliis  country  was 
one-sided,  that  is  to  say,  tariff  concessions  were  given  by  Japan  without 
receiving  any  tariff  concessions  in  return  from  Great  Britain.  British 
representations  were  at  that  time  effective  in  securing  important 
reductions  from  the  general  tariff.  But  under  the  new  policy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  being  a  “  Free  Trade  country,  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  for  special  concessions,  and  British  exporters 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  only  such  concessions  as  may  be  extended  to  tliis 
country  under  the  most-favoured -nation  clause.  The  extent  to  wliich 
Japan  may  actually  see  fit  to  grant  us  most -favoured -nation  treatment 
is,  however,  far  from  certain.  In  any  case,  these  conce.ssions  will 
be  gi’eatly  reduced  in  number  and  value  by  the  liighly  specialized  and 
minutely’’  sub-divdded  new  tariff.  Tliis  is  foreshadowed  by  Count 
Komura,  who,  in  the  speech  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  said  : 

It  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight  that  the  most- favoured-nation 
clause  constituted  an  obstacle  to  reciprocal  arrangements,  but  it  was 
quite  possible  to  contrive  that  such  a  difficulty  should  not  arise.” 
We  see  then  that  Free  Trade  is  the  direct  cause  of  putting  us  in  an 
inferior  position  to  other  countries  in  the  Japanese  market.  British 
exports  to  Japan  have  increased  threefold  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
at  present  our  trade  predominates  in  respect  of  cotton  goods,  woollens, 
ships,  and  textile  macliinery.  But  Germany  and  the  United  States 
have  both  increased  their  export  to  Japan  at  a  vastly  greater  rate 
than  ourselves,  and  as  these  Powers  are  in  a  position  to  give  reciprocal 
advantages  to  Japan,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  occupy  a  relatively 
better  position  than  we  can  possibly  do  under  the  new  tariff.  The 
inevitable  result  must  be  that  they  will  overtake  us  in  the  commercial 
race,  and  one  of  our  most  promising  markets  will  be  practically  lost  to 
British  trade. 

HOW  LANCASHIRE  IS  HIT. 

The  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire  \\ill  be  badly  hit  by  the  new 
tariff,  ^\^lat  are  knovn  as  grey  goods,  comprising  grey  shirtings, 
2)ure  shirtings,  and  grey  printers,  all  of  which  are  made  in  Japan,  can 
no  longer  be  imported,  as  the  imported  article  will  be  quite  unable  to 
compete  in  price.  In  white  goods,  with  the  additional  protection, 
the  manufactures  of  the  Tokio  Calico  Weav’ing  Company  and  other 
projected  concerns  must  drive  out  the  imported  article,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  Japanese  home  trade,  the 
Japanese  concerns,  by  working  for  export  at  or  near  cost,  will  be  able 
to  realize  their  long  expressed  intention  of  developing  an  exj^ort  trade 
in  these  goods  with  India.  As  regards  cotton  yams,  tliis  jiortion  of 
Lancashire  s  trade  with  Japan  has  been  unable  to  hold  its  own  exce^^t 
spasmodically  even  under  the  jiresent  tariff.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a 
very  large  trade  was  done,  consisting  entirely  of  IG's  and  24's  to  42 
2 -fold.  Tliis  trade  was  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Japanese  mills,. 
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and  was  replaced  in  the  import  trade  from  Lancashire  by  60  2-fold^ 
and  80  2-fold,  and  some  100  2-fold  and  120  2-fold  Egyptian  fine  count 
yams.  The  Japanese  mills  now  make  60  2-fold  and  80  2-fold  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  8upj)ly  the  demand,  and  in  normal  times  all  that  is 
left  for  Lancashire  to  supply  is  represented  by  a  few  100  2-fold,  and 
120  2-fold  (the  consumption  of  which  Is  very  small),  and,  say,  1,500  to 
2,000  bales  a  year  of  a  special  Lancashire  spinning  of  exceptional 
strength  of  20’s-24"s,  which  the  Japanese  twist  into  a  3-fold  yam  and 
use  as  sewing  cotton.  If  we  possessed  a  tariff  notliing  would  be  easier 
than  to  make  such  terms  with  Japan  as  would  secure  for  British  goods 
favourable  terms  of  entry  into  that  country.  But,  as  things  are> 
Japan  will  continue  to  send  us  her  goods  duty  free,  while  she  filches 
our  Lancashire  and  Bradford  trade,  and  gives  preferential  terms  to 
our  rivals  in  her  markets.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  show"  the  fallacy 
and  foolishness  of  our  present  fiscal  system. 

OPPONENTS’  OBJECTIONS  TO 
TARIFF  REFORM. 

Many  of  the  principal  objections  to  Tariff  Reform  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pages.  There  are  others,  how'ever,  w'hich 
we  will  now  briefly  meet. 

1.  That  our  commercial  'prosperity  is  due  to  Free  Trade  {Free 

Imports) . 

Answ  er  : — 

This  idea  has  been  fostered  in  the  public  mind  partly  by  tho 
fact  that  our  commercial  prosperity  has  been  coincident  with  the 
operation  of  our  Free  Trade  (Free  Imports)  policy,  and  partly  by  the 
assiduity  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  repeating  the  assertion.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious,  however,  to  the  unprejudiced  inquirer  that  our  prosperity 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  many  causes  other  than  our  system  of  Free  Imports. 
In  support  of  this  contention  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  such  facts  as 
the  follow^ing  : — That  our  great  leading  industries  w"ere  established  and 
brought  to  maturity  under  a  i>olicy  of  strict  Protection ;  that  in 
addition  to  great  natural  advantages,  such  as  our  insular  position  and 
an  abundant  coal  supply,  Britain  was  the  only  country  in  Europe 
left  undisturbed  by  invasion  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  ;  that  w"e 
held  then,  and  w"e  still  hold,  undisputed  control  of  the  seas  ;  and  that 
practically  all  the  great  inventions  w’hich  have  given  such  an  impetus 
to  commercial  development  (such  as  the  Spinning  Jenny,  the  Pow  er 
Loom,  and  the  Steam  Engine)  w^ere  originated  in  Great  Britain  before 
Free  Trade  came  into  operation.  These  causes  are  quite  sufficient  ta 
account  for  the  commercial  progress  made  by  the  country,  apart 
altogether  from  the  policy  of  Free  Imports. 

2.  That  imports  nuLSt  be  jxiid  for  by  exports,  and,  accordingly,^ 
that  if  we  discourage  importation  of  foreign  produce  we  must 
necessarily  also  discourage  our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries. 

Answer  : — 

The  statement  that  “  imports  are  paid  for  b^"  exports  is  true 
w  hen  applied  to  the  sum  of  all  exchanges  taking  place  betw^een  a  nation 
and  all  other  nations.  So  applied  it  is  true  enough  that  all  w"e  get 
from  other  countries  in  the  shape  of  goods,  ser\dces,  bullion  and 
capital,  must  ultimately  be  paid  for  by  an  equivalent  value  in  goods, 
services,  bullion  and  capital.  But  the  statement  is  grossly  untrue 
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and  misleading  as  applied  to  goods  alone.  Imports  of  ‘‘  goods  ’’  are 
not  necessarily  paid  for  exports  of  “  goods  using  the  term  in  its 
oixlinary  commercial  sense  as  merchandise,  exclusive  of  bullion  and 
specie.  ^Moreover,  even  if  the  statement  were  true  as  apj^lied  to  goods 
alone  it  would  be  no  argument  against  Tariff  Reform,  since  it  does  not 
touch  the  real  question  at  issue,  vhich  is  whether  the  exchange  of 
goods  is  the  best  possible  exchange  in  the  interests  of  this  country. 
Tariff  Reform  does  not  propose  to  discourage  importation  of  foreign 
produce.^"  On  the  contrary,  it  proposes  to  encourage  such  importa¬ 
tion,  but  it  proposes  also  to  regulate  the  character  of  the  imports  so 
that  they  may  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  employment  for  British 
labour.  It  proposes  to  do  this  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  raw 
or  partly  manufactured  materials  used  in  British  industries,  and  of 
such  food  as  we  cannot  grow'  for  ourselves,  and  by  discouraging  the 
importation,  at  artificially  low  prices,  of  such  food  or  fully  finished 
manufactures  as  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  produced  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  in  this  country.  Such  discrimination  wdll  improve  both  the 
employment  and  the  wag^s  of  British  w'orking-men,  and  so  far  from 
diminishing,  will  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  both  of  our  imports 
and  of  our  exports. 

3.  That  if  we  adopt  a  tariff  on  foreign  manufactured  imports 
foreign  countries  will  retaliate  by  shutting  out  our  exports. 

Answer  : — 

The  foreigner  buys  no  more  from  Great  Britain  now'  than  he  can 
possibly  help.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  is,  and  has  long  been,  his  most 
valuable  market,  and  since  there  is  no  suggestion  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  Prohibitive  Tariff  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
foreigner  will  injure  himself  by  injuring  his  trade  w'ith  this  country. 

On  the  contrary,  by  having  a  Tariff,  we  should  immediately  regain 
a  means  of  negotiation — a  bargaining  power — w'hich  we  hav'e  long 
abandoned,  the  mere  possession  of  wdiich  w'ould  secure  us  better  treat¬ 
ment.  As  i\Ir.  Deakin  put  it  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907, 
in  modern  markets  it  is  the  seller  w  ho  is  the  courtier — the  buyer  the 
king.  That  is  the  key  of  the  situation."'  The  point  chiefly  to  be  noted 
is  that  in  any  such  situation  Great  Britain  has  the  most  to  offer. 

4.  That  under  Tariff  Reform  the  British  manufacturer  will  have 
no  fear  of  foreign  competition,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to 
raise  his  prices  with  impunity. 

Answ'er  : — 

This  assumption  is  quite  unjustifiable.  In  the  first  place  Tariff 
Reform  will  not,  and  is  not  intended  to,  do  away  w'ith  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  Our  manufacturers  will  still  have  foreign  competition  to  face 
under  Tariff  Reform,  but  it  will  be  fair,  instead  of  as  at  present  iinfair 
competition.  Tariff  Reform  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  proposes, 
not  high  Protection,  but  a  moderate  scale  of  duties  in  order  to  provide 
revenue.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers,  therefore, 
to  raise  prices,  w'ould  tend  to  defeat  its  owti  object  by  decreasing  the 
advantage  enjoyed  under  the  tariff,  and  so  opening  the  door  to 
increased  foreign  competition.  Moreover,  quite  apart  from  this 
consideration,  our  manufacturers  will  have  quite  enough  competition 
among  themselves  in  our  large  home  market  to  safeguard  the  consumer 
against  any  undue  raising  of  prices. 
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5.  Does  7wt  our  'present  'policy  secure  chea'pness  to  the  British 
consuiner^  and  is  this  not  a  benefit  ? 

Answer  : — 

No.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  ‘‘  dumping,'^  it  secures 
temporary  low  prices,  but  it  does  not  secure  real  cheapness  even  in  these 
cases,  since  the  true  cost  of  an  article  is  not  necessarily  measured  by  its 
market  price.  Free  imports  mean  not  only  loss  of  trade  and  loss  of 
capital  to  British  manufacturers,  but  loss  of  employment  and  loss  of 
wages  to  thousands  of  British  workpeople.  In  Great  Britain  the 
majority  of  consumers  are  producers  also.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
benefited  ultimately  as  consumers  while  being  injured  as  producers. 
Moreover,  so  soon  as  a  British  industry  is  kill^  by  Free  Imports,  or 
even  seriously  injured,  the  foreigner  obtains  a  monopoly  in  supplying 
us,  and  can,  if  he  chooses,  raise  the  price. 

The  price  of  food  was  lowered — not  by  the  absence  of  import 
duties — but  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  food- 
supplying  countries,  together  with  the  decreased  cost  of  transport 
brought  about  by  the  progress  of  invention.  These  causes,  observe,  are 
permanent,  and  oj^erate  independently  of  free  importing.  They  will 
lower  the  price  of  food  for  us  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  under  a"  tariff 
as  under  so-called  Free  Trade.  And  they  will  do  so  the  more  effectively 
the  more  we  can  increase  the  productive  powder  of  our  food -supplying 
Colonies. 


6.  That  our  ex'ports  of  'tnanufaciures  per  head  of  population  are 
greater  than  the  exports  of  'tnanufaciures  per  head  from  either 
Germany  or  the  United  States, 

Answ^er  : — 

Of  all  the  fallacious  tests  of  comparative  prosperity  applied  by 
Cobdenism,  the  proportion  of  exports  per  head  of  population  is  the 
most  absurd.  The  following  figures  from  the  Deutsche  Industrie 
Zeitung  of  Berlin  will  show^  why.  They  give  the  percentage  of 
persons  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  and  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  follow  ing  countries  : — 


Country. 

England  and  Wales 
Germany  . . 

United  States 


Agriculture. 

8 

37-5 

35*9 


Manufactures. 

58-3 

37*4 

24*1 


We  see  from  these  figures  that,  wdiereas  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States  more  2)ersons  are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  than 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  in  England  and  Wales  we  have 
from  seven  to  eight  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  to  every  one 
engaged  in  agriculture  !  But  this  is  not  all.  Those  w'ho  use  this 
argument  never  refer  to  Belgium,  also  a  protected  country.  In  190G, 
for  example,  our  domestic  exports  j)er  liead  of  population  compared 
with  those  of  Belgium  were  as  follow^s  : — 


Exports.  Population. 
Million  £  Millions. 

United  Kingdom  375  43 

Belgium  97  7 


Amount  per  head, 
£  s.  d. 

8  14  6 
13  17  1 


So  we  see  that  Belgium,  with  a  j)rotective  tariff  and  a  population 
less  than  one-sixth  the  size  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  does  £5 
more  export  trade  per  head  of  population  than  free -importing  Great 
Britain.  This  does  not  prove  that  Belgium  has  “  beaten  us  out  of 
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the  field/'  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  say.  It  only  proves  the 
absurdity  of  this  method  of  testing  comparative  prosperity. 

7.  That  “  Free  Trade  "  gave  us  the  cheap  loaf. 


Answer  : — 


In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade  {Statistical  Chari 
for  St.  Louis  Exhibition^  Cd.  2145),  a  table  showing  the  average  price 
of  household  bread  in  London  is  given  (Table  IX.,  pp.  i),  10).  In  the 
following  summary  table  the  average  for  periods  of  ten  years  each 
before  and  after  Free  Trade  in  corn  is  given.  The  prices  are  those  of 


the  41b.  loaf  : — 

1826-1835 

d. 

9-30 

1836-1845 

8*85 

Com  Laws  repealed. 

1846.  i 

1846-1855 

8-431 

1856-1865 

8-25J 

1866-1875 

8-48 

1876-1885 

7-13 

1886-1895 

5-81 

1896-1903 

6-35 

This  calculation 

proves : — 

(а)  That  the  cheapening  of  the  loaf  began  before  Free  Trade  ; 

(б)  That  Free  Trade  did  not  cause  the  price  to  fall  more  rapidly  ; 

(c)  That  the  big  fall  in  price  came  thirty  years  later  than  Free 
Trade,  and  must  therefore  be  due  to  causes  other  than  Free 
Trade. 


8.  That  import  dviies  raise  prices  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
duty ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  the  price  of  the  untaxed  {home- 
grown  or  colonial)  product  is  raised  equally  with  that  of  the 
taxed  {Joreign)  product,  the  loss  to  the  community  is  greater  than 
the  gain  to  the  Eocchequer. 

Answer  : — 

Free  Traders  apparently  consider  it  quite  right  to  tax  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  other  commodities,  but  wrong  to  tax  wheat,  their  con¬ 
tention  being  that,  since  these  articles  are  not  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  tax  them  is  to  “  tax  for  revenue  only,"  whereas,  since 
wheat  is  produced  in  this  country,  an  import  duty  imposed  upon  it 
would  be  protective.  The  rise  of  price  which  might  follow  would 
occur  in  home-growm  wheat  as  well  as  foreign,  they  say,  and  of  this  rise 
in  price  in  home  wheat  none  would  reach  the  Treasury,  but  only  the 
pockets  of  the  home  farmer. 

This  argument  is  only  partially  true,  and  like  all  partial  truths, 
it  is  wholly  unreliable. 

It  leaves  altogether  on  one  side  the  fact  that,  since  Colonial  Wheat 
would  enter  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  levied  on  foreign  wheat, 
and  no  tax  would  be  imposed  on  home-grown  wheat,  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  would  be  obliged,  under  the  strain  of  severe  competition,  to 
forego  part  of  his  profit.  The  recent  shilling  corn  tax  made  no  difference 
in  the  price  whatever,  although  Colonial  wheat  was  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  foreign,  and  only  home-growTi  wheat  left  free.  But,  even  if 
there  were  a  slight  temporary  rise  of  price,  it  would  be  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  swiftly  increasing  trade  with  the  Colonies  which  would 
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entail  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  a  consequent  sensible  rise 
in  wages.  Thus,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  “  whole 
tax  did  not  reach  the  Treasury,"'  the  nation  would  be  so  much  better 
off  that  that  supposed  disadvantage  would  really  be  an  advantage. 
It  should  be  noted  also,  that  this  theory  that  import  duties  fall  wholly 
on  the  consumer  is  abandoned  by  many  modem  economists,  including 
Professors  Sidgwick,  Senior,  Seligman,  and  Nicholson.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  it  is  possible  to  tax  the  foreigner  by  an  import  duty,  and 
to  make  him  pay  toll  for  access  to  our  market.  If  w^e  refuse  to  tax 
foreign  industries  at  all  we  must  continue  (for  the  State  must  have 
money)  largely  to  tax  home  industries. 

9.  That  a  Tariff  cannot  at  the  same  time  raise  revenue  and  give 
'protection  to  native  manufactures. 

Answer  : — 

The  following  table  is  a  crushing  answer  to  this  argument.  It 
shows  in  one  column  the  revenue  raised  ;  in  the  second,  the  duty-free 
imports  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  dutiable  imports  under  the  American 
Dingley  Tariff  since  its  introduction  in  1897  : — 


Revenue, 

Duty  Free  Imports, 

Dutiable  Imports, 

million  dollars. 

million  dollars. 

million  dollars. 

1897 

176 

382 

407 

1898 

149 

291 

296 

1899 

206 

300 

386 

1900 

233 

367 

464 

1901 

238 

339 

468 

1902 

254 

397 

503 

1903 

284 

437 

571 

1904 

261 

454 

528 

1905 

262 

517 

570 

1906 

300 

549 

665 

1907 

332 

642 

773 

1908 

626 

657 

1909 

599 

682 

Here  we  have  an  increase  in  revenue  collected  amounting  to  70  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  disputed  the  protective 
character  of  the  Dingley  Tariff. 

10.  That  we  owe  the  supremacy  of  our  shipping  industry  to  Free 
Trade^  and  that  Tariff  Reform  will  injure  our  shipping 
industry. 

Answer  : — 

We  do  not  owe  the  supremacy  of  our  shipping  industry  to  “  Free 
Trade."  The  foundations  of  our  shipping  trade  \vere  laid  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  by  Cromw^ell,  in  tlie  Navigation  Laws,  i.c.,  in 
Protection  of  the  strictest  kind.  Our  supremacy  in  the  shipping 
trade,  as  also  our  commercial  supremacy  and  our  supremacy  in 
manufacturing,  was  fiimily  established  long  before  we  introduced  so^ 
called  Free  Trade,  i,e,,  while  we  Avere  still  a  protectionist  nation.  We 
ow^e  tlie  supremacy  of  our  shipj^ing  trade  to  our  commercial  supremacy, 
and  our  commercial  supremacy  depends  in  the  long  run  upon  the 
continuance  of  our  supremacy  in  production.  The  object  and  certain 
result  of  Tariff  Reform  w  ill  bo  to  increase  our  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  This  will  necessitate  a  still  greater  increase  in  the 
importation  of  raw  and  partly  finished  materials  for  use  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  This  will  increase  the  freights  carried  by  Rritish  vessels 
and  must  therefore  benefit  our  shipping  industry. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  subject  falls  into  three  main  divisions.  An  attempt  will  be 
made,  first  of  all,  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  agitation  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  culminating  in  the  “  understanding  ''  whereby  the  Radical- 
Socialist  and  Irish  Nationalist  sections  of  the  Coalition  agreed,  from 
different  motives,  to  pass  the  1909  Budget.  This  Budget  the  House 
of  Lords  referred  to  the  people,  and  to  it  a  majority  of  tfie  new  House 
of  Commons  was,  upon  its  merits,  opposed.  But  its  passage  was  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  assault  upon  the  Constitution,  which,  in 
turn,  if  successful,  would  have  removed  an  obstacle  to  the  granting 
of  Home  Rule.  The  Irish  Nationalists  want  the  House  of  Lords  out 
of  the  way  in  order  to  get  Home  Rule,  while  Radical -Socialists  want 
to  get  rid  of  the  constitutional  barrier  which  lies  between  them  and 
unlimited  Sociahstic  experiment.  The  revolutionary  Budget  was 
therefore  passed,  and  the  House  of  Lords  and  Constitutionalists 
generally  are  face  to  face  with  a  determined  assault  upon  the  stability  of 
British  institutions.  The  circumstances  of  the  “problem  ”  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  political  world  will  next  be  considered,  under  two  main 
heads  :  first,  the  history  and  position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
secondly,  certain  outstanding  features  of  the  situation.  Finally,  in 
the  light  of  the  preceding  particulars,  the  practical  problem,  mth  its 
complexity  of  issues  and  variety  of  remedies  proposed  ^vill  be  ^scussed. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  scrutinize  carefully  not  only  the  events 
which  have  vindicated  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  proved 
its  supreme  value  in  the  Constitutional  machinery  of  this  country, 
but  also  those  attempts  wliich  its  present  opponents  have  made  to 
pass  penal  and  confiscatory  legislation,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  note 
how  entirely  the  present  agitation  is  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  those 
projects. 

Examined  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  liistorical  evolution  and 
from  its  part  in  modern  legislation,  as  well  as  being  the  only  real 
deliberative  assembly,  tlie  House  of  Lords  will  be  found  to  have 
amply  justified  its  position  in  the  British  Constitution. 

#.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  AGITATION. 
(1)  THE  PRELIIVIINARY  STAGES. 

(I.)  THE  GROWTH  OF  CONSERVATISM. 

It  would  probably  surprise  the  Radical-Socialist  orators  who  abuse 
the  House  of  Lords  to  learn  that  it  is  only  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
that  have  seen  the  growth  of  Conservatism  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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The  cause  of  this  growth  was  indicated  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  19,  1888.  The  passage  is 
worth  quoting  at  length  : — 

“  I  do  not  pretend  that  ono-sidedness  in  any  House  of  Legislature  may 
not  be  evil ;  but  before  you  make  that  one-sidedness  the  ground  for  a  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  character  and  the  structure  of  a  House  of  Legislature,  you 
should  inquire  whether  it  arises  from  permanent  or  from  exceptional  causes — 
whether  it  is  a  lasting  or  temporary  phenomenon.  Now,  what  is  this  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  Tory  Party  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Is  it  a  thing  which  has  always 
existed,  or  is  it  due  to  special  causes  having  arisen  in  recent  days  ?  My  Lords, 
my  Parliamentary  life  extends  somewhere  back  to  the  year  1853  ;  and  if  I  may 
limit  my  considerations  to  those  times,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only 
is  this  tory  preponderance  not  a  thing  necessarily  belonging  to  this  House,  not 
an  essential  part  of  it,  but  that  it  has  been  confined  to  the  life  of  one  man,  and  the 
later  half  of  the  life  of  that  man. 

A  LIBERAL  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

“In  1853  a  measure  was  brought  forw^ard  which  deeply  affected  many  persons 
in  this  House,  and  influenced  the  opinions  of  a  large  body — ^namely,  the  Succession 
Duty  BilL  Lord  Derby,  the  Leader  of  the  Tory  Party,  oppos^  that  measure, 
and  was  defeated  ;  and  the  Government  of  the  day — a  Liberal  Government — were 
successful.  In  1854  there  was  a  reform  of  the  Universities,  which  included  the 
admission  of  the  Dissenters.  It  was  very  much  opposed  by  the  Tory  Party  at 
that  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  this  House.  Ix)rd  Derby,  who  led 
the  attack  on  that  occasion,  was  utterly  defeated  ;  and  the  Government  of  that 
day — a  Liberal  Government — carried  their  principal  measure.  Passing  on  to  the 
year  1857,  I  find  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  office,  and  that  a  vote  of  censure 
was  brought  forward  in  this  House  on  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  War,  a  similar 
vote  having  been  actually  passed  in  the  other  House  by  the  Tory  Party,  assisted 
by  some  deserters  from  the  other  side.  The  motion  was  reject^  in  this  House, 
rejected  by  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  day,  rejected  against  Lord  Derby, 
the  then  Leader  of  the  Tory  Party.  In  1864  Lord  Palmerston’s  conduct  of  the 
Danish  business  attracted  considerable  censure,  and  there  was  a  very  angry 
controversy.  Lord  Palmerston  was  challenged  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  only  avoided  a  vote  of  censure  by  a  majority  of  18.  A  vote  of  censure  was 
moved  in  this  House,  and  again  the  Liberal  Party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majority  of  the  peers  present  in  this  House,  and  the  Tory  Party  were  defeated. 

A  CHANGE  SINCE  1864. 

“  Up  to  that  date,  then,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  say  that  there  was  such  a 
Tory  majority  in  this  House  as  to  expose  it  to  the  charge  of  being  a  Tory  assembly  ? 
The  charge  utterly  falls  to  the  ground.  No  doubt,  when  Lord  Palmerston 
passed  away  and  another  statesman  took  the  helm,  matters  changed.  When 
I  came  to  this  House  in  1868  there  was  a  Tory  majority — a  very  small  one— but 
it  grew  year  by  year.  It  grew  in  spite  of  the  numbers  of  Peers  poured  into  the 
House  by  Mr.  Gladstone — Peers  who  were  almost  to  a  man  converted  after  their 
appearance  here. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  CHANGE. 

“  It  grew  not  by  reason  of  any  inherent  Toryism  in  the  House,  not  by  reason 
of  any  one-sided  character  in  the  assembly — it  grew  because  the  peculiar  measures 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  were  of  a  character  to  produce  an  entirely  different 
dividing  line  of  parties.  1  wish  to  avoid  language  of  party  controversy,  and, 
therefore,  I  will  not  examine  into  the  character  of  those  measures  more  closely. 
But  they  were  pecuhar  in  that  they  drew  a  new  dividing  line  between  parties, 
and,  unfortunately,  your  parties  coincided  with  classes  much  more  closely  than 
had  ever  been  the  case  before.  But  it  was  due  to  a  temporary  circumstance, 
to  the  influence  of  a  single  statesman,  to  the  career  and  growing  predilections 
of  a  single  man,  undoubtedly  by  his  ability  and  his  great  mastery  over  the  con¬ 
victions  of  his  countrymen ;  but  it  was  due  to  his  action,  his  policy,  and  it  was 
coterminous  with  his  career  as  Prime  Minister  that  this  overwhelming  majority 
which  the  noble  Earl  makes  his  chief  point  of  indictment  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  entirely  as  well  as  originally  arose.  .  .  .” — Official  Reporij  cols.  1591- 
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CREATION  OF  PEERS. 

But  the  Tory  Party  has  become  predominant  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  spite  oJ  the  fact  that,  since  1830,  more  Liberals  than  Conser¬ 
vatives  have  been  created  Peers.  From  1830  up  to  September  7,  1910, 
new  peerages  have  been  created  as  follows  : — 

Ministries,  No.  of  Creations.  Period  covered. 

Liberal  and  Radical  269  46  years 

Conservative  and  Unionist  181  34  ,, 

Of  these  269  creations  under  Liberal  and  Radical  Ministries,  no 
less  than  86  were  created  during  the  period  (14  years)  when  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  Prime  Minister.  Under  the  Radical  administration  that 
has  held  office  since  December,  1905,  there  have  been  47  creations. 
This  represents  an  average  of  over  nine  Peers  per  annum,  or  one  for  every 
five  or  six  weeks — a  rate  about  half  as  great  again  as  that  under 
Mr.  Gladstone. 


‘‘FACILIS  DESCENSUS  AVERNI.” 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury  attributed  the  growing  Conservatism 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the'^line  of  policy  wiiich  Mr.  Gladstone  came 
to  adopt.  The  fact  is  that  nineteenth  century  Liberalism  had  spent 
its  force  ;  and  motive  power  was  inevitably  sought  in  the  ideas  of 
Radicalism.  “Reform''  w^as  acquiring  a  destructive  tendency,  and 
an  abuse  came  to  mean  anything  that  impeded  the  process  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  not  only  served  to  accentuate  the  Conservative  instincts 
of  a  Second  Chamber,  but  led  eventually  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
old  Liberal  Party.  The  final  collapse  came  in  1895  \  and  then,  for 
ten  years,  the  Unionist  Party,  wdth  ideals  of  constructive  Imperialism 
and  the  preservation  of  domestic  institutions,  controlled  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  1905  a  natural  reaction  brought 
into  pow'er  a  2>arty  now  dominated  by  Radicalism,  w'hich,  since  that 
date,  has  been  busy  purging  itself  of  remaining  taints  of  Liberalism. 
Moreover,  with  remarkable  rapidity,  H  nucleus  Of  violent  Socialism 
developed  within  the  new  Radicalism  itself,  and  those  who  once  were 
importunate  for  Reform  are  now  clamouring  for  Revolution.  This 
rendered  it  inevitablo  that  tho  Consorv'atism  of  the  House  of  Lords 
should  once  more  be  called  into  activity,  and  w'ith  even  greater  em¬ 
phasis.  The  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  large  Radical  majority 
each  had  its  oav'ii  selfish  object  of  destruction.  But  it  soon  became 
apparent '  that  every  sectional  claim  could  not  bo  satisfied,  while  a 
power  remained  the  essence  of  whose  existenoo  was  tho  preservation 
of  national  institutions.  Sectional  interests,  therefore,  were  dropped, 
and  a  superficial  unity  obtained  in  a  renewed  agitation  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

(II.)  STEPS  OF  THE  AGITATION  (DISPUTED 
MEASURES). 

The  agitation  w'hich  has  been  w’orked  up  against  the  House  of 
Lords  since  1905  is  only  the  climax  of  various^  attempts  to  stir  up 
feeling  against  it  which  have  been  made  at  intervals  since  1830 
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According  to  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.  (Socialist),  in  a  speech  at 
Blackburn  on  December  21,  1906: — 

“  There  had  been  no  fewer  than  twenty  separate  and  distinct  agitations 
either  for  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  removal  of  its  veto  since 
1832.” — Blackburn  TimeSy  I>ecember  22,  1906. 

The  agitation  is  primarily  based  upon  the  treatment  accorded 
bv  tho  House  of  Lords  to  various  measures  proposed  by  Kadical 
Governments  and  assumed  to  constitute  a  liindrance  to  the  passage 
of  progressive  legislation. 

(a)  TWO  EARLIER  EXAMPLES. 

REFORM  BILL,  1832. 

One  of  the  staples  of  Radical  oratory  is  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
An  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  Bill  will  be 
given  later  (p.  50).  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  here  to  notice  the  fact  that 
the  Bill  which  finally  became  law  passed  its  Second  Reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  April  13, 1832  ;  which  means  that  the  Lords  accepted 
it  in  principle.  The  deadlock  occurred  at  a  later  stage. 

PAPER  DUTIES  BILL,  1868. 

Then,  in  1860,  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties.  This  proved  higlily  controversial ;  while  the  Second  Reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  carried  by  53  votes,  the  voting  on  the 
Third  Reading  gave  a  majority  of  only  9.  In  the  House  of  Lords  an 
amendment  to  reject  the  resolutions  repealing  the  tax  was  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  reduction  of  the  majority  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  almost  to  vanishing  point  showed  that  that  House 
was  in  two  minds  about  the  Bill.  And  it  was  doubtless  felt  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  face  of  so  uncertain  an  expression  of  opinion 
upon  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  would  not  be  justified  in 
giving  their  assent.  This  was  certainly  the  view  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  chief.  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  M.P.  (now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  in  his  hookFinance 
and  Politics  (Murray,  1888),  Vol.  L,  p.  211,  makes  the  following  note  : — 

“  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  on  May  7,  1860,  referring  to  the 
small  majority  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  passed  the  Third  Reading  of 
the  Paper  Duty  Bill,  wrote  : — 

“  ‘  This  may  probably  encourage  the  House  of  Lords  to  throw  out  the  Bill 
when  it  comes  to  theh*  House,  and  Viscount  Palmerston  is  houTxd  in  duty 
to  say,  ihaty  if  they  do  sOy  they  will  'perform  a  good  public  service.** — Prince 
Consorly  V.  100.” 

Lords  and  Reduction  of  Food  Duties. 

But,  further,  the  financial  circumstances  at  the  moment  did  not 
warrant  the  sacrifice  of  what  was  more  than  £1,000,000  of  revenue  ; 
and  Lord  Monteagle — who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  though  ho 
was,  in  Mr.  Buxton's  words,  “  a  Palmerstonian  Peer  " — pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  open  to  the  Government  either  to  redeem  certain 
Exchequer  Bonds  w^hich  would  soon  fall  due,  or  to  reduce  the  income 
tax,  or  to  diminish  the  remaining  war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar.  The 
latter  suggestion  w^as  embodied  next  year  in  an  amendment  moved 
in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  reduce  the  tea  duty  from  Is.  5d. 
to  Is.  This  proposal  had  the  hearty  support  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Government.  Had  it 


•  The  italics  are  Mr.  Buxton's. 
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been  carried,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  retain  the  paper  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  would  have  relieved 
those  on  whom  the  latter  duty  pressed  hardly.  As  it  was,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  only  defeated  by  the  narrow  margin  of  18  votes. 

The  controversy  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  small  majority 
by  which  he  was  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  other,  shows  \Wth  some  con 
elusiveness  how  much  more  solicitous  the  Upper  House  was  of  the 
people’s  welfare.  The  reduction  of  a  high  and  oppressive  duty,  such 
as  Is.  5d.  per  pound  was  on  tea — one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food — 
was  all-important  compared  vdth  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty. 

Thus,  then  as  now.  Liberals  and  Radicals  were  annoyed,  because 
the  House  of  Lords  questioned  the  ^\isdonl  of  their  financial  proposals 
on  an  important  occasion.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  find  that 
Mr.  Buxton,  in  discussing  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  speaks  of 
the  financial  position  in  his  book  (quoted  above),  as 

''  Truly  a  complete  financial  justification  of  the  action  of  the  Upper  House 

in  regard  to  the  paper  duties  !  ” — Finance  and  Politics,  Vol.  1.,  p.  259. 

A  Futile  Agitation. 

The  Liberal  Party,  of  course,  were  furious  at  the  rejection.  A 
committee,  specially  appointed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  presented,  after 
an  enquiry  lasting  two  months,  a  report  on  the  practice  with  regard 
to  Money  Bills.  This  Committee,  ^vith  the  exception  of  3Ir.  Bright 
(to  quote  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  words) 

“  .  .  .  passed  by  a  majority  of  fourteen,  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect 

that  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make  it 
actually  unconstitutional*  for  the  Lords  to  reject  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax,” — 
Short  History  of  Our  Oum  Times  (1908),  p.  229. 

Lord  Palmerston  followed  up  this  report  by  a  series  of  three  decla« 
ratory  resolutions  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Commons  w  ith  regard 
to  Money  Bills.  But  they  were  not  strong  enough  for  the  Rawlicals. 
The  same  authority,  hardly  to  be  suspected  of  bias  favourable  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  says  : — 

“  Such  resolutions  were  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  more  impatient  among  the 
Liberals.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  generally  to  thunder  a  national 
protest  against  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  country  did  not,  it  must  be  owned^ 
respond  very  tumultuously  to  the  invitation.  Great  public  meetings  were  held 
in  I^)ndon  and  the  large  towns  of  the  North,  and  much  anger  was  expressed 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Lords.  Mr.  Bright  threw  his  eloquence  and  his  influence 
into  the  agitation,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  himself  strongly  in  fa\our  of 
its  object.  Yet  the  country  did  not  become  greatly  excited  over  the  controversy. 
It  did  not  even  enter  warmly  into  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
the  House  of  Lords.  One  indignant  writer  insisted  that  if  the  Lords  did  not 
give  way  the  English  |)eople  would  turn  them  out  of  Westminster  Palace,  and 
strew  the  Thames  with  the  wrecks  of  their  painted  chamber.  language  such 
as  this  sounded  oddly  out  of  tune  with  the  temper  of  the  time,  ’—id.,  p.  230. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Radicals  at  this  time  in  rousing 
the  country  generally  to  any  enthusiasm  for  their  efforts  to  tamper 
witli  the  Constitution  is  precisely  the  difficulty  w^hich  has  hampered 
them  ever  since. 


(b)  SUBSEQUENT  MEASURES. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PAPER  DUTIES  CONTROVERSY. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  controversy  vath  regard  to  the  paper 
duties  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  growing  predilection  for  more  Kadicnl 


See  the  late  Lord  Ripon’s  remarks  on  p.  30. 


legislation  began  to  influence  Liberal  policy.  That  controversy, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  had  some  influence  in  urging  him  down  the 
inclined  plane  wliich  led  to  Radicalism.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in 
the  book  already  cited,  says  (p.  231)  : — 

“  It  would  seem,  how^ever,  that  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  course  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  thenceforward  to  tread  was  his  declaration  that  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  representative  assembly  would  not  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conservative  Opposition.” 

And  Lord  Morley,  in  his  Life  of  Gladstone  (1905  Edition,  Vol.  I., 
p.  669),  says  : — 

“  Their  (the  House  of  Lords')  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duties  Bill  must  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  propelling  liim  along  the  paths  of  Liberalism. 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  liis  stand,  doubtless  with  conviction,  upon 
the  constitutional  ground.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  House  of 
Lords  had  frustrated  him  in  the  application  of  ‘‘  free  trade  dogma 
to  national  finance.  The  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  was  only 
o,nother  step  in  that  wholesale  remission  of  duties  for  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  so  largely  responsible.  And  although  it  was  with  full 
justification  on  financial  grounds  even  from  its  enemies  that  this  politi¬ 
cal  scheme  Avas  temporarily  interfered  with  by  the  House  of  Lords,  yet 
Mr.  Gladstone,  true  prototj’pe  of  the  latter-day  Radical,  was  resentful. 
In  revenge,  he  took  the  important  step  of  combining  all  the  proposals 
for  taxation  in  one  Finance  Bill.  Fifty  3^ears  had  thus  to  elapse  before 
the  issue  was  again  joined  on  the  new-  ground. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  circumstances  thus  described  are  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  for  the  modern  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Liberal  Publication  Department  issued  a  General  Election  Hand- 
hook  on  the  House  of  Lords  (1910).  This  contains,  on  pp.  52,  53,  a 
list  of  some  34  Liberal  Government  Bills  said  to  have  been  ‘‘  wTecked,'^ 
mutilated  or  “  rejected  ”  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  beginning  of  the  period  covered  (1869-1909)  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  date  mentioned  by  the  late  Lord  Sahsbury 
in  the  passage  quoted  on  p.  8  ;  in  itself  a  tacit  admission  of  the 
truth  of  his  contention.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  examine  briefly 
some  of  the  34  counts  in  this  indictment.  They  fall  roughly 
into  tw^o  divisions,  covering  the  y^ears  1869-1895  and  1905  up  to 
the  present  day,  respectively.  The  i^eriod  1869-1895  will  now^  bo 
considered. 

“UNIVERSITY  TESTS  BILL  REJECTED  (TWICE).” 

It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  Bill  of  1869  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  What  hai>pened  w'as  that  the  “  previous  question 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  37  in  a  House  of  145  Peers.  Lord 
-Carnarvon,  in  moving  the  previous  question  on  July  19,  1869,  said  : — 

“  Whatever  discussion  there  has  been  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  I  bog  your 
Lordships  to  observe  that  the  question  of  tests  with  regard  to  the  Colleges  comes 
before  us  for  the  first  time.” — Hansard,  col.  128. 

And  again  : — 

“  It  is  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  consideration  of  this  proposal  by  the 
Universities  and  by  the  country,  &8  the  groundwork  for  a  fair,  reasonable,  and 
equitable  compromise,  and  as  not  only  a  fair  but  a  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
that  I  now  move  the  previous  question.” — Hansard,  col.  133. 

•  i.e..  in  1808  and  I860.  It  is  pertinent  to  remark  hero,  in  reference  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
allusion  U)  the  dlscujwion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  up-to-date  Rjidicalisin  is  opposed  to 
any  adequate  dlHcns.Hion  of  measures  of  flrst-ratc  Importance.  The  ruthless  manner  in  which 
the  cloauro  rules  and  Kuillntine  resolutions  are  employed  by  the  present  Government  render  nil 
effective  criticism  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  futile,  and  reduces  that  assembly  to  impotence, 
rendering  It  but  a  machine  for  registering  the  decrees  of  a  Cabinet  of  bureaucrats.  (See  p.  64.) 
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The  Bill  of  1870  was  not  “  rejected  ''  in  the  sense  intended — that 
the  House  of  Lords  objected  to  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  It 
was  “  shelved  ''  in  order  that  a  Select  Committee  might  be  appointed 
to  enquire  how  best  to  safeguard  the  Universities  from  secularization 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  this  Bill  introduced  for 
the  first  time  the  compulsory  principle  with  regard  to  Colleges,  whereas 
in  the  previous  Bill  the  principle  was  permissive.  In  the  second  place, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Bill  carried  out  the  de«3laration  in  the 
preamble  as  to  safeguarding  the  Universities  from  secularization.  A 
Universities  Test  Act  was  passed  in  1871  with  the  requisite  securities. 

“LIFE  PEERAGE  BILL  REJECTED.” 

The  Life  Peerage  Bill  of  1869,  like  the  late  Lord  Salisbury's  Life 
Peers  Bill  of  1888,  failed  to  pass  not  on  the  question  of  principle,  but 
owing  to  practical  difficulties.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  this  very  Liberal 
Bill  of  1869  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  9, 
1869,  declared  : — 

“  The  proposal  ...  is  founded  on  a  sound  principle,  and  if,  in  any  way, 
it  requires  alteration,  the  alteration  ought  to  be  rather  in  the  way  of  extension 
than  of  restriction.” — Hansard^  col.  462. 

“BALLOT  BILL  REJECTED  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY  MUTILATED.” 

The  subject  of  the  ballot  first  came  before  the  Peers  in  1871, 
and  the  Ballot  Act  was  passed  in  1872.  During  the  previous  40  years 
it  had  been  treated  with  contempt  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had 
been  brought  forward  between  twenty  and  thirty  times,  either  as  a 
Resolution  or  as  a  Bill.  A  Resolution  was  carried  once,  and  leave  w’as 
twice  obtained  to  bring  in  a  Bill — in  each  case  accidentally.  The 
Liberals  were  hostile  to  it,  and  its  chief  opponents  were  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  while  Mr.  Gladstone,  both  in  Opposition  and 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  consistently  voted  against  it  Then, 
a,fter  Mr.  Gladstone  had  become  Prime  Minister,  his  Home  Secretar\% 
in  1869,  moved  for  a  Select  Committee,  which  sat  in  that  year  and  the 
next. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  vdte  fac^. 

In  1870  a  private  member’s  Bill  was  brought  in  ;  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  the  Second  Reading  Debate  (which  was  eventually  carried 
without  a  division),  suddenly  announced  his  intention  of  voting  for 
it,  though  he  had  to  admit  his  change  of  attitude. 

“  I  have  frequently  voted  upon  it  (the  subject  of  the  Ballot),  and  have 
always  voted  against  the  Ballot.” — Hansard  (July  27,  1870),  col.  1028. 

In  1871  the  Ballot  Bill  did  not  reach  the  House  of  Lords  until 
August  10,  eleven  days  before  the  j)rorogation  of  Parliament !  The 
rejection  was  moved  by  none  other  than  the  Lord  Shaftesbury  of 
Factory  Act  fame,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  late  for  considera¬ 
tion  \  *  wliilo  the  Government  could  only  induce  48  Liberal  Peers  to 
vote  for  the  Bill,  the  rest  absenting  themselves.  A  futile  attempt  was 
made  to  rouse  indignation  in  the  country  in  an  autumn  campaign. 
In  1872  Mr.  VV.  E.  Forster  (Education  Minister),  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Ballot  Bill  on  February  8,  1872,  referred  to 

“  the  perfectly  legitimate  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.” — Hansard^  col.  D4. 

Incidentally,  it  may  bo  noted  that  the  Liberal  Government  was 
twice  defeated  while  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Committee  ;  but 
the  Third  Reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  58. 


•  Hansard  (August  10,  1871),  col.  1204. 
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With  regard  to  the  alleged  “  mutilation  ''  of  this  Bill  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  faets  are  these:  The  Government  had  proposed  that 
‘‘  illiterate  voters,'^  who  were  to  have  their  ballot  papers  marked  for 
them,  should  have  to  make  a  declaration  of  illiteratoness  before  a 
magistrate  and  produce  this  for  the  presiding  officer.  The  Lords 
amended  this,  so  as  to  allow  the  declaration  to  be  made  in  the  polling 
booth  prior  to  the  marking  of  the  ballot  paper,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
publicity  before  the  magistrate.  This  reasonable  amendment  the 
Government  accepted.  The  other  amendment  of  the  Lords  merely 
limited  the  Bill  to  a  period  of  seven  years. 

It  is  upon  such  materials  that  the  Radicals  of  to-day  found  their 
charge  of  “  mutilation.” 


“COMPENSATION  FOR  DISTURBANCE  (IRELAND)  BILL  REJECTED.” 

The  Irish  Land  Bill  of  1870  had  contained,  in  its  original  draft, 
certain  provisions  as  to  compensation  to  evicted  tenants,  which  the 
House  of  Lords  had  altered  considerably.  In  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  (Ireland)  Bill,  sought  to  enact  the 
compensation  provisions  as  originally  drafted  in  1870.  The  immediate 
occasion  was  the  sudden  rise  of  serious  agrarian  disorder  in  Ireland, 
organized  by  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  : — 

“  I  did  not  know,  no  one  knew,  the  severity  of  the  crisis  that  was  already 
swelling  upon  the  horizon,  and  that  shortly  after  rushed  upon  us  like  a  flood.’* 
— Speech  at  Eklinburgh,  September  1,  1884,  quoted  in  Lord  Morley’s  Life  of 
Gladstone  (1903),  Vol.  LQ.,  p.  48. 

The  Government  had  allowed  the  law"  conferring  exceptional 
powders  upon  the  executive  to  lapse.  To  meet  the  situation  they  brought 
in  the  Compensation  Bill,  w-hich  made  it  possible,  for  example,  that  a 
landlord,  who  evicted  a  tenant  for  failure  to  pay  three  years'  rent, 
would  have  to  pay  as  compensation  the  equivalent  of  seven  years* 
rent,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  outgoings  !  In  effect  it  w  as  an  attempt 
to  bribe  one  class  to  cease  from  lawbreaking  out  of  the  pockets  of 
another  class,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  ‘‘  coercion.” 
3Ir.  Gladstone  stated  his  version  in  a  private  memorandum  wTitten 
later  : — 


^  Late  in  the  Session  came  the  decisive  and  disastrous  rejection  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  Bill,  by  means  of  which  the  Government  had  hoped  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  disorder,  and  avert  the  necessity  for  measures  in  the  direction  of 
coercion.”— -Morley’s  Gladstone,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  49. 

Radicals  have  tried  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  subsequent 
disorder  on  the  Lords'  rejection  cf  the  Bill.  But,  even  if  the  “  Coer- 
<;ion  (i.e.,  Peace  Preservation)  Act  of  1881  had  not  been  inevitable, 
would  the  Lords  have  been  justified  in  allowing  the  Government  to 
escape  the  supposed  odium  of  “  coercion  ”  at  the  expense  of  the  land¬ 
lords  and  an  iniquitous  piece  of  class  legislation  ?  And,  moreover,  it 
^  as  w"ell  to  remember  what  was  said  of  the  majority  by  which  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  this  Bill — namely  282  against  51 — a  majority 
largely  composed  of  Peers  of  Liberal  creation.  Lord  Morley  has  written 
the  following  in  his  Lije  of  Gladstone  : — 


B  was  said  that  if  all  the  Opposition  Peers  had  stayed  away,  still  Ministers 
would  have  been  beaten  by  their  own  supporters.” — Vol.  111.,  p.  49. 


“  LAND  ACT  (IRELAND)  MUTILATED.” 

This  was  !Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  Act  of  1881,  which  recognized, 
w'hat  w-as  known  as  the  ‘‘  three  F's  Free  Sale,  Fair  Rent  and  Fixity 
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of  Tenure.  It  gave  the  tenant  (1)  the  light  to  sell  his  interest  in  his 
holding — subject  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  by  the  landlord,  (2) 
the  right  to  apply  to  a  Land  Court  to  fix  a  “  judicial  rent/' 
and  (3)  security  of  tenure  for  a  (renewable)  period  of  fifteen 
years.  Without  going  in  detail  into  the  charges  of  “  mutilating  ” 
this  Bill  which  are  preferred  against  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  in 
truth  hardly  “  mutilated  ”  enough.  For,  even  as  it  was,  its  passage 
into  laAV  gave  statutory  sanction,  through  the  three  F’s,  to  the  fatal 
system  of  dual  ownership,  to  uproot  which  subsequent  land  purchase 
legislation  has,  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  British  credit  and  infinite 
labour,  been  necessitated.  (Compare  Scottish  Small  Landholders" 
Bill,  p.  19).  And  indeed  this  Bill  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  “  Reign  of 
Terror ""  in  Ireland,  to  cope  A\ith  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  pass  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882. 


FRANCHISE  BILL  REJECTED.” 


In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  declining  years  of  his  administration, 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  extending  the  franchise  to  householders  in  the 
country  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  given  to  householders  in  boroughs 
in  1867  by  the  Conservatives.  This  extension  of  the  franchise  and  its 
logical  concomitant — a  redistribution  of  seats — had  been  in  the  air 
for  some  time  and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  chose  to  introduce  a  Franchise  Bill  first  by  itself.  He  stated 
that  he  hoped  to  introduce  a  redistribution  scheme  next  Session. 
The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  130.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  did  not  think  that  there  was  enough  security  that 
redistribution,  though  vaguely  mentioned,  would  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  one  scheme  ^vith  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and,  moreover, 
before  the  next  General  Election. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  if  an  estimated  United  Kingdom  electorate 
of  3,000,000  were  to  be  increased  by  some  2,000,000  votes,*  entirely 
in  the  country  districts,  redistribution  of  seats  was  essential,  if  glaring 
anomalies  of  representation  were  to  be  avoided. 

Lord  Cairns,  therefore,  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  July  7,  1884,  moved  tho  following  amendment 

“  That  this  House,  while  prepared  to  concur  in  a  well-conadered  and  com¬ 
plete  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  does  not  think  it  right  to  assent 
to  tho  Second  Reading  of  a  Bill  having  for  its  object  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  electoral  body  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  is 
not  accompanied  by  provisions  for  so  apportioning  the  right  to  return  members 
as  to  ensure  a  true  and  fair  representation  of  the  people,  or  by  any  adequate 
security  in  the  proposals  of  the  Government  that  the  present  Bill  shall  not  come 
into  operation  except  as  part  of  an  entire  scheme.”  Hansard,  col.  11.^.. 

This  amendment,  with  the  substitution,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Dunraven,  for  the  words  “  a  well  considered  and  complete  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise""  of  the  words  “the  principles  of 
representation  contained  in  this  Bill,""  was  carried  by  205  votes  to  . 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  in  view  of  recent  events,  that  while  t^^^^ye 
Dukes  voted  for  the  amendment,  no  less  than  eleven  were  found  to 


support  the  Liberal  Government  !  i  a  tvt 

The  spirit  of  the  amendment  pervaded  the  speeches.  As  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  says  in  liis  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  V  ol.  .j 


p.  173 

“  Most  of  the  Peers  who  spoke  in  support  of  ^rd  Cton’s 
claimed  any  desire  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for  the  further  extension 

Tho  late  Mr.  Gladst^io  in  the  House  oF »mmons  on  February  28.  1884.  Hamard,  col.  133. 
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of  the  suflFrage.  What  they  contended  was,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  people 
to  have  a  symmetrical  scheme  before  them,  in  order  that  they  might  know  whether 
full  justice  was  to  be  done  to  the  popular  claim.** 


The  Lords  secure  Redistribution. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  was,  Tiot  that  the 
Bill  was  rejected,  but  simply  that  it  was  suspended  in  order  to  secure  a 
measure  of  redistribution.  Conference  and  negotiations  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  followed.  Meanwliile,  the  Radicals  made  exaggerated  efforts 
to  stir  up  feeling  in  the  country  against  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
this  was  unreasonable  is  revealed  by  two  comments  made  upon  the 
situation  which  are  worth  quoting.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy's  History  (quoted  above),  Vol.  V.,  p.  175  : — 

“  Still  there  were  some  great  facts  made  manifest  to  all  the  public.  One 
was,  that  the  House  of  Lords  disclaimed  any  intention  of  setting  itself  up  against 
the  popular  will  ;  and  the  other  was,  that  the  Liberal  Government  was  prepared, 
while  surrendering  no  principle  of  its  Franchise  Bill  or  of  its  redistribution  scheme, 
to  go  into  council  with  its  opponents,  and  invite  their  assistance  in  the  moulding 
of  a  satisfactory  measure  of  reform.” 

The  second  occurs  in  Lord  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  Vol.  UI., 
p.  127 

“  Disinterested  onlookers  thought  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
securing  the  result  that  both  sides  desired.  As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  put  it  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  if  in  private  business  two  men  were  to  come  to  a  breach,  when 
standing  so  near  to  one  another  in  aim  and  profession,  they  would  be  shut  up 
in  Bedlam  !  This  IS  just  what  the  Judicious  reader  will  think  to-day.’* 

The  result,  eventually,  was  that  a  winter  session  of  Parliament 
was  opened  on  October  23,  1884  ;  on  the  next  day  the  Franchise  Bill 
was  reintroduced,  and  on  December  1,  1884,  the  Redistribution  Bill 
was  introduced.*!^ 


**  HOME  RULE  BILL  REJECTED.” 


It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1893  should  be  included  in  the  list.  The  Radicals  may  indeed 
resent  it,  but,  since  its  rejection  was  emphatically  endorsed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Radicals  in  the  General  Election  of  1895,  they  might 
reasonably  avoid  mentioning  it.  The  circumstances  are  so  well 
known  that  the  briefest  notice  will  suffice.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1886  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  history  of 
the  Bill  of  1893  is  thus  summarized  by  Lord  Morley  : _ 

“  The  Bill  passed  ite  Second  Reading  (in  the  House  of  Commons)  by  347 
against  304,  or  a  majority  of  43.  In  some  critical  divisions,  the  majority  ran 
down  to  57.  The  Third  Reading  was  carried  by  301  against  267,  or  a  majority 
estimated  that,  excluding  the  Irish,  there  was  a  majority  against 
the  Bill  of  23.  If  we  counted  England  and  Wales  alone,  the  adverse  majority 
it  reached  them,  the  Lords  incontinently  threw  it  out.  The  roll 
of  the  Lords  held  560  names,  beyond  the  Peers  of  the  Royal  House.  Of  this 
body  of  no  fewer  than  419  voted  against  the  Bill,  and  only  41  voted  for  it.** 
—lAfe  of  Oladstone,  Vol.  UI.,  p.  504. 

Of  the  minority  of  41,  all  except  six  were  either  members  of  the 
admioLstration  or  owed  their  peerages  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  the  latter 
numbered  only  24,  although  at  the  time  there  were  62  Peers  in  the  House 
of  Lords  who  owed  their  position  wholly  or  partially  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

jNow  this  conversion  to  “  ConservatLsm  "  must  be  allowed  its 
weight  in  justification  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  And, 
quite  apart  from  the  verdict  of  the  1895  election,  it  is  not  as  if  the 


•  In  1905  the  ItadlcaLs  were  bo  violently  oddoboiI  tn  thA 

posaU  that  they  had  to  bo  dropped  for  lack  of  tCe  Unionists 


Redistribution  pro- 
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Bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  with  overwhelming  majori¬ 
ties.  Of  course  the  Bill  was  rejected,  but  the  whole  history  of  the 
Irish  question  proves  abundantly  how  necessary  that  rejection  was. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  BILL  MUTILATED  AND  LOST.” 

This  Bill  was  introduced  in  1893.  One  of  its  principal  objects 
was  to  extinguish  the  practice  of  “contracting  out,'"  which  had 
grown  up  among  many  employers  and  their  workmen  in  relation  to 
the  Act  of  1880.  This  meant  that,  in  these  cases,  insurance  funds 
had  been  set  up,  to  which  workmen  and  employers  contributed — the 
latter  providing  the  bulk  of  the  funds.  The  workmen  contracted,  in 
vie^y  of  this,  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  law'.  The  arrangement 
avoided  the  cost  and  delay  of  recovering  compensation  by  law.  The 
Bill  applied  only  to  accidents  due  to  the  fault  of  an  employer  or 
fellow  -workman.  The  private  funds  were  available  for  any  accident. 
Moreover,  the  compensation  obtainable  w^as  more  than  three  times 
that  obtainable  under  the  Bill.  But  the  Bill  had  good  points.  It 
abolished,  for  example,  “  common  employment,''  by  which  an  accident, 
due  to  a  fellow-workman’s  fault,  did  not  entitle  a  man  to  compensation  ; 
and  it  abolished  the  old  limit  (three  years'  w^ages)  of  the  amount 
payable  as  compensation.  Mr.  W.  McClaren*  moved  an  amendment 
to  protect  existing  insurance  funds  and  contracting  out  under  certain 
conditions.  His  amendment,  w^hich  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  w'as  defeated  by  19  votes.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Dudley  (subsequently  a  member  of  a  Unionist  Gk)vernment)  secured 
the  insertion  of  an  amendment  similar  to  Mr.  McClaren's,  including, 
how’ever,  also  insurance  funds  that  might  be  set  up  in  the  future.  The 
House  of  Commons  rejected  Lord  Dudley's  amendment,  both  Mr. 
McClaren  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  voting  for  rejection — a  volte  face 
only  possible  to  such  exponents  of  modern  Radicalism.  \Vlien  the 
House  of  Lords  insisted  on  their  amendment,  the  Government  had 
two  courses  open,  either  to  accept  it  and  save  the  Bill  or  move  that 
the  Bill  be  discharged.  But  they  j)referred  to  incur  ridicule  for  having 
to  destroy  their  own  handiw^ork  rather  than  accept,  at  the  hands  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  an  amendment  which  w'ould  aifect  (and  that  only 
to  their  advantage)  a  comjDaratively  small  number  of  workmen. 
Eight  members  (including  tellers)  opposed  the  destruction  of  the  Bill, 
preferring  the  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Lords  to  no  Bill  at  all.  Amongst 
them  were  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  McClaren.  The  Unionists, 
generally,  left  the  Government  to  d«  its  own  infanticide. 

EXIT  LIBERALISM. 

The  cases  that  have  thus  been  cui*sorily  examined  show'  to  w'hat 
lengths  even  Radicals  are  prepared  to  go  in  misrepresentation  and 
how'  an  agitation,  which  it  has  ahvays  been  necessary  to  stimulate 
artificially,  is  supported  by  “  artificial  statements."  In  1895  Liberalism 
disappeared  from  place  and  power,  and  for  a  decade  Unionism  applied 
itself  to  the  promotion  of  material  prosperity  at  home  and  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  at  large.  Eventually  in  1906  the  phoenix  of  Radicalism 
arose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  Liberalism,  with  the  considerable 
assistance  of  false  election  cries.  The  Radicals  have  applied  them¬ 
selves,  as  might  be  expected,  even  more  diligently  to  manufacturing 
collisions  with  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  these  have  been  duly  repre¬ 
sented,  or  rather  misrepresented,  in  the  “  indictment  "  refei'red  to 

*  M.P.  for  tho  Crowo  Division  of  Cheshire  in  1910. 
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on  p.  12.  The  trath  o?  some  of  these  further  charges  will  now  be 
examined. 

(2)  THE  AGITATION  COMES  TO  A  HEAD. 

“FILLING  UP  THE  CUP." 

It  has  been  said  (p.  9)  that,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  various 
destructive  elements  of  the  Rascal -Socialist  Coalition  displayed  a 
surface  unanimity  in  denouncing  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was,  however, 
found  easier  to  shout  than  shoot.  The  historic  method  of  “  filling  up 
the  cup  was  spoken  of  and  then  decried.  Lord  Gladstone  (then 
Home  Secretary),  speaking  in  Leicester  on  January  30,  1907,  declared 
for  “  filling  up  the  cup  : — 

“  My  policy  would  be  to  send  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  measure  after 
measure.” — Leicester  Daily  Mercury,  January  31,  1907. 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Macnamara,  then  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  now  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  speaking  in  Hull  on  February  5,  1907,  poured  contempt 
upon 

“  the  futile  policy  of  ploughing  the  sands,  and  the  fatuous  pliilandering  of  filling 
the  cup.” — Eastern  Morning  News,  February  6,  1907. 

And  then  Radical  annoyance  has  been  solemnly  recorded  in 
various  resolutions,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later  (pp.  93-4). 

(I.)  THE  LAST  PHASE  (1905-1909). 

Nevertheless,  the  Radicals  have  made  a  substantial  collection  of 
measures  brought  in  since  1905  whose  fate  they  are  pleased  to  lay  at 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords.  These  require  some  examination. 

‘‘PLURAL  VOTING  BILL  REJECTED.” 

“LONDON  ELECTIONS  BILL  REJECTED.” 

These  measures,  the  first  introduced  in  1906  and  the  second  in 
1909,  were  both  designed  mainly  to  abolish  plural  voting,  because 
Radicals  assume  that  plural  voters  are  politically  opposed  to  them. 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  measures  dealing  so  partially  with  matters  affecting  the  franchise 
and  leaving  the  urgent  question  of  a  redistribution  of  seats  untouched, 
and,  further,  chiefly  calculated,  more  or  less  covertly,  to  injure  political 
opponents,  were  deservedly  rejected.  One  vote  one  value  was  thus 
proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  “  trust  the  people  party. 

“IRISH  EVICTED  TENANTS  ACT  MUTILATED.” 

“IRISH  LAND  ACT  MUTILATED.” 

In  1907  the  Radical  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to  reinstate 
evicted  tenants.  The  Lords  “mutilated^'  the  Bill  by  the  following 
valuable  amendments  : — They  gave  protection  to  bona  fide  settlers  on 
the  evicted  tenants'  land — left  by  the  Bill  at  the  mercy  of  intimida¬ 
tion.  They  secured  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Commissioners 
(given  under  the  Bill  final  and  autocratic  powers)  on  questions  of 
value,  and  certain  questions  of  fact.  They  obtained  a  limitation  of 
four  years  to  the  duration  of  the  Act  and  of  2,000  to  the  number  to 
be  reinstated.  These  limitations  gave  some  sort  of  security  for 
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reinstatements  Ijeing  hona  fide.  As  it  was  the  number  of  “  evicted 
tenants  ''  had  increased  in  four  years  from  400  to  8,000  !  Moreovar, 
they  induced  the  Government  to  insert  valuable  restrictions  on  the 
^quisition  of  land  for  the  protection  of  owners,  and  other  provisions 
securing  justice  of  a  minor  character.  Surely  a  beneficent  “  mutila¬ 
tion  this,  which  should  make  the  nation  “  bless  the  hand  that  gave 
the  blow."' 

As  to  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1909,  which  was  designed  by  the 
Government  and  the  Irish  Nationalists,  in  conspiracy,  to  block  land 
purchase,  the  “  mutilation  is  thus  summarized  in  the  “  National 
Union  Pamphlet,  No.  2,  Ireland^*  pp.  82-3  : — 

“  The  Peers  were  able,  after  protracted  disagreements  with  the  Government, 
to  cut  out  of  the  Bill  its  most  revolutionary  and  dangerous  proposals,  and  to 
turn  it  from  the  weapon  of  tyranny  which  the  ‘  League  ’  had  hoped  to  gain, 
into  a  comparatively  harmless  instrument.  By  dint  of  their  efforts  the  proposals 
for  general  ‘  compulsion  ’  were  eliminated,  the  system  of  ‘  zones  was  saved, 
and  Mr.  Birrell’s  scheme  for  financing  the  United  Irish  League  as  the  supreme 
governing  authorityf  in  the  West  of  Ireland  was  demolish^.” 

EDUCATION  BILL  OF  1906  MUTILATED  AND  LOST.” 

The  House  of  Lords  amended  this  Bill  so  as  to  save  all  Voluntary 
Schools  where  definite  religious  teaching  is  given,  which  by  the  Bill 
would  have  been  swept  away.  They  struck  out  the  clause  making 
religion  an  “  extra  — which,  being  left  an  open  question  ”  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  only  been  carried  by  16  votes.  With  regard 
to  extended  facilities  for  religious  instruction,  they  compeUedy  Avhere 
the  Act  merely  allowed,  local  authorities  to  provide  them,  and  made 
it  possible  both  for  the  facilities  to  be  more  easily  obtained  and  for 
the  parents  to  exercise  effective  choice.  Further,  they  permitted 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  those  teachers  who  were  found 
not  only  competent  but  willing.  Such  was  the  “  mutilation,"’  The 
Badical  maj  ority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  avoid  detailed 
•discussion,  disagreed  ^\dth  the  Lords"  amendments  en  bloc.  Negotia¬ 
tions  revealed  that  the  Government  would  make  no  concessions  on 
vital  amendments.  When  the  Lords,  therefore,  insisted  on  their 
amendments,  the  Radical  Government  discharged  and  so  destroj’^ed 
their  own  Bill. 

Two  years  later  the  Radicals  gave  their  wliole  case  away  bj^ 
introducing  a  Bill  in  1908,  embodying  the  three  fundamental  points 
on  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  insisted.  However,  but  for  the  House 
■of  Lords  the  Bill  of  1906  would  hav^e  become  law.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  find  a  prominent  Liberal  Nonconformist,  Sir  R.  W.  Perks, 
^thon  M.P.),  writing  : — 

“  An  Education  Bill  was  offered  us  (the  Nonconformists)  which  we  did  not 

ask  for  and  did  not  want” — The  Times,  November  II,  1909. 

^‘SCOTCH  SMALL  LANDHOLDERS’  BILL  WRECKED  (1907)  AND 

REJECTED  (1908).” 

The  chief  of  several  objections  to  this  Bill  was  that  it  would  have 
established  the  curse  of  dual  ownership  (see  p.  15)  in  Gotland,  by  the 
“  croftcrization  ”  of  the  Lowlands.  What  really  happened  in  IW/ 
was  this  :  On  the  motion  for  the  Second  Reading  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

•  Area8~^talUishod  under  the  Land  Act,  1903,  where  purcliase  was  rapidly  carried  through 

t^By*ghTng^the  League  contrv^l  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  with  a  large  increase  of 
its  funds. 
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after  the  defects  had  been  pointed  out,  Lord  Lansdowne  said  that 
he  -would  be  no  party  to  introducing  the  old  evils  of  the  Irish  system 
into  Scotland,  but  that  he  would  agree  to  extend  to  Scotland  the 
Small  Holdings  scheme  which  the  Government  were  proposing  for 
England,  and,  in  addition,  to  make  certain  necessary  amendments  of 
the  Crofters*  Acts.  He,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  debate  on  the 
Bill  should  be  adjourned  until  they  had  dealt  with  the  English  Small 
Holdings  Bill.  The  Government  thereupon  announced  that  they 
would  withdraw  and  so  themselves  kill  their  own  Bill. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  Gov'ernment  were  at  one  and 
the  same  time  introducing  three  different  systems  for  separate  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Bill  was  sent  up  again  to  the  Lords  next  year  in  substantially 
the  same  form.  As  the  Government  showed  no  signs  of  accepting 
amendments  on  the  broad  lines  indicated  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1907,. 
the  Lords  passed  the  following  resolution  on  the  motion  for  the  Second 
Reading : — 

“  That  this  House,  while  desirous  of  facilitating  on  sound  economic  principles 
the  extension  of  Small  Agricultural  Holdings  in  Scotland,  and  of  considering 
such  amendments  of  the  Crofters’  Acts  as  are  shown  to  be  required,  declines 
to  pass  a  measure — (1)  which  unnecessarily  extends  the  pro\dsions  of  the  Crofters’ 
Acts  throughout  Scotland  ;  (2)  which  establishes  a  Land  Court  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland  ;  (3)  which  does  not  enjoy  the  general  approval  of  the  agricultural 
interests  proposed  to  be  affected  ;  and  (4)  which  provides  for  the  transfer  to  three 
Agricultural  Commissioners  of  the  work  at  present  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Scotland,  whereas  it  is  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  Great  Britain  that  the  administrative  responsibility  under  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Acts  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Department.” — Official 
Report  (March  10,  1908),  cols.  1257  and  1486-7. 


«  SCOTCH  LAND  VALUES  BILL  REJECTED  (1907)  AND  WRECKED 

(1908).” 

This  Bill  w'as  meant  to  establish  Land  Valuation  in  Scotland  a& 
a  precedent  for  its  extension  to  England.  Of  this  Bill  The  Times  of 
July  12,  1907,  said  : — 

The  chief  objection  to  the  measure  is  that  it  is  not  quite  what  it  professes- 
to  he.  The  eim  in  view  is  not  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  system  of  rating,  sparing 
no  interest,  pressing  exceptionally  on  none,  but  indirectly  and  by  a  side  attack 
to  get  that  which  it  is  deemed  rash  to  attempt  openly  and  directly.” 

Wlien  it  was  sent  up  again  in  1908,  the  House  of  Lords  passed  it 
vith  amendments  substituting  annual  for  capital  value  as  the  basis 
of  valuation  and  making  the  Bill  optional.  The  Government  tlien 
did  not  proceed  with  it.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  smuggled  into 
law  only  with  the  help  of  IV'Ir.  Redmond  in  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909. 


“LICENSING  BILL  REJECTED.” 

In  1908  the  Government  brought  in  a  drastic  Licensing  Bill.  It 
was  not  popular,  but  they  had  to  conciliate  their  “  temperance  ** 
following,  and  its  confiscatory  proposals  would  have  diverted  large  and 
useful  funds  to  the  Exchequer. 

In  their  BDl,  the  Radical  Government  attempted  to  impose  upon 
the  country  an  arbitrary  proportion  of  public-houses  to  population 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  desirable.  In  order  to  do  this  they 
sought  to  deprive  men  engaged  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  industry  of 
their  property,  without  pa^ng  them  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  market 
value  of  what  was  taken  from  them.  Beyond  all  this  they  legislated 
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in  advance  for  the  confiscation  of  a  whole  mass  of  property  without 
one  penny  of  compensation.  The  fact  that  they  tacked  on  to  these 
main  provisions  such  fads  as  local  veto  scarcely  deserves  mention. 

On  November  27,  1908,  the  House  of  Lords  negatived  the  Second 
Heading  of  the  Licensing  Bill  by  272  votes  in  favour  of  a  reasoned 
amendment  moved  by  Lord  Lansdowne  against  96. 

The  substance  of  this  Bill,  also,  became  law  in  the  1909  Finance 
Bill  in  spite  of  the  electorate  with  Mr.  Redmond's  help. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS  ACT,  1910. 

One  other  case,  where  the  House  of  Lords  have  asserted  themselves 
.and  where  Radicals,  because  the  Lords  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right, 
might  be  expected  to  display  resentment,  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  Small  Holdings  Act,  1910,  was  “mutilated"  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  following  circumstances :  This  Act,  introduced  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  pressure  from  the  Unionists,  was  designed  to  amend  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  of  1907.  In  particular  it  granted  to  tenant  farmers, 
dispossessed  by  the  County  Councils,  compensation  for  loss.  But  it 
w  ould,  as  drafted,  have  left  untouched  the  case  of  those  farmers  wiio 
liad  already  suffered  loss  since  the  Act  of  1907  came  into  operation 
and  before  the  passing  of  the  amending  Act.  In  deference,  again,  to 
Unionist  pressure  the  Government  inserted  an  amendment  making 
compensation  retrospective,  but  enacting  that  farmers  Should  not  be 
entitled  to  compensation  if  they  did  not  claim  before  September  1, 
1910.  As  the  Bill  did  not  receive  the  Royal  assent  till  August  3,  1910, 
this  gave  farmers  about  three  wrecks  only  to  make  their  claim,  at  the 
busiest  time  of  year.  This  w^ould  practically  have  defeated  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  j3ro vision  and  resulted  most  unfairly,  to  the  farmers.  The 
House  of  Lords,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  amended 
the  Bill  by  making  the  date  November  1.  The  Government,  on  the 
ground  of  “  privilege,"  wished  to  retain  September  1  as  the  date.  They 
regarded  a  supposed  question  of  privilege  as  of  more  importance  than 
the  interests  of  the  farmer.  Eventually,  they  accepted  the  Lords' 
amendment,  considering  that  to  bow'  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Lords  was 
a  lesser  evil  than  to  incur  the  odium  of  destroying  a  beneficent  measure. 

This  concludes  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  later  charges  wiiich 
are  brought  against  the  House  of  Lords  down  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Socialistic  Budget  of  1909.  Broadly  speaking,  the  charge  of 
maltreating  Radical  legislation  provided  the  fuel  upon  which  the 
flame  of  agitation,  regarded  (see  p.  9)  as  the  one  hope  for  the  coalition, 
w^as  assiduously  fed. 

MANUFACTURED  AGITATION. 

The  artificial  character  of  the  agitation  was  very  clearly  put 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  a  speech  to  the  United  Club  on 
-April  13,  1910 

“  Do  remember  that  they  camo  into  office  deliberately  intending  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  nobody  can  see  the  events  of  the  last 
four  years  in  their  true  perspective,  nobody  can  judge  of  the  action  and  inter¬ 
action  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  unless  they  remember  that  the  House 
Of  Commons  in  the  very  last  Parliament  was  determined  from  the  very  beginning, 
right  or  wrong,  with  cause  or  without  cause,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  have  not  foiuid  it  very  easy,  and  the  proof  that  they  have  not 
found  it  very  easy  is  that  they  vary  among  themselves  as  to  what  the  real  cause 
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of  the  quarrel  is.  Some  of  them  tell  you  that  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lordr 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  self-respecting  statesman  to  hold  office,  while  his 
measures  can  be  altered  or  rejected  by  so  unscrupulous,  so  partisan  an  assembly 
as  the  Second  Chamber  which  now  exists.  .  .  And  let  us  observe  what  very 

odd  forms  this  personal  dignity  takes.  Let  me  remind  you  of  a  Parliamentary 
episode  which,  perhaps,  was  never  brought  to  your  notice,  which  certainly  did 
not  call  for  much  observation  at  the  time,  but  which  I  have  always  regarded  as 
extraordinarily  significant.  When  the  Old  Age  Pension  Bill  came  back  from 
the  House  of  Lords  it  had  in  it  an  amendment  which  certainly  I  strongly  favoured, 
and  which  was  also  favoured  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  1  do  not  commonly  agree, 
namely,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  which  modified  the  Pensions  Bill  in  a  small  but, 
after  all,  not  unimj)ortant  class  of  cases.  As  the  Pensions  Bill  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  a  man  of  perfectly  good  character, 
let  us  say  a  carter,  who  from  some  temporary  lapse  was  asleep  in  his  cart,  and 
who,  because  he  was  asleep  in  his  cart,  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  was 
rendered  ineligible  for  an  old  age  pension.  That  single  lapse,  not  from  moral 
virtue,  but  from  the  duty  of  wakefulness  at  certain  moments,  for  ten  years  deprived 
him  under  the  Bill  as  it  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  pension-  The  House  of  Lords  suggested  that  there  should  be  somo 
test  put  in  to  show  that  the  offence  which  was  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  pension 
was  a  serious  one.  Why  did  the  Government  throw  it  out  ?  On  its  merits  ? 
Not  at  aU.  They  threw  it  out  avowedly  because  they  thought  the  House  of 
Lords  ought  not  to  have  made  an  amendment  in  the  Pensions  Bill,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  That  is  their  dignity,  that  is  their  pride,  that  is  the  way  they  uphold 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  House  of  Loi^s.  They  are 
perfectly  ready  to  accept  amendment  after  amendment  to  a  Bill  which  attracts 
no  attention  although  those  amendments  are  technically  contrary  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  They  are  ready  to  waive  those  privileges  on  those 
occasions,  but  when  it  was  the  Pensions  Bill,  a  matter  which  bulked  largely 
before  the  public  eye,  then  the  dignity  of  these  gentlemen  was  such  that  they 
would  not  allow  an  improvement  in  the  Bill  which  they  could  not  deny  was  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  were  ready  to  inflict  a  hardship  which  they  could  not  deny  was 
a  hardship  upon  a  certain  section  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in  order  that  they 
might  uphold  their  personal  and  collective  dignity  against  the  incursions  of  an 
irresponsible  and  unelected  Second  Chamber.  I  do  not  think  you  can  have  a  better 
picture  of  what  they  mean  by  dignity.  .  .  .  What  is  the  second  excuse?  It 
is  this,  that  the  House  of  Lords  are  opposed  to  social  reform,  and  because  the  House 
of  Lords  are  opposed  to  social  reform  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Constitution  with  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  entrusted.  I  have  asked  more  than  once  in  the  House 
of  Commons  what  the  social  reforms  are  which  the  Lords  have  rendered  impossible 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  I  have  never  had  an  answer.  The  Prime  Minister 
in  Ihe  two  or  three  speeches  he  has  made  on  the  subject  has  never  told  us.  The 
Home  Secretary,  not  a  reticent  man,  has  not  told  us  either,  and  I  remain  at  this 
moment  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  these  wonderful  social  reforms  are  which 
would  have  been  passed  into  law  had  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  been  clipped 
as  It  IS  proposed  to  clip  them  under  these  resolutions,  but  which  now,  unfortun¬ 
ately  remain  m  abeyance.  There  are  no  such  social  reforms.  All  this  talk 
about  social  reform  on  the  part  of  the  present  Administration  is  a  gross  imposture, 
and  if  you  want  a  proof,  conclusive  and  irrefutable,  that  it  is  a  gross  imposture 
you  have  only  got  to  read  the  Home  Secretary's  speech  last  night  *  because  he 
told  us ^th  admirable  candour  exactly  why  we  were  going  to  destroy  the  imme¬ 
morial  Constitution  of  this  <^untry.  He  told  us  the  purpose  and  tL  object  of 
the  Government  and  their  allies  in  bringing  forward  these  resolutions.  He  told 
us  what  It  they  'van^  to  do.  What  was  it  ?  He  enumerated  four  moasures- 
Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  some  dealing  with  the  grievances  of  the  Da.ssive 

to  talk  of  ^lal  refoims  when  these  arc  the  four  things  they  want  to  pass,  if 
they  get  this  change  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  when  those  are  the  four  tZgs 

reform  no"'not"go*nto  the^F  F  ® 

the  most  ardent  objector  to  the  Act  o?  l‘^2\rnrs"tha[  atayreVttoTod^ficltrns 

HomrRuir“H  ‘he  other  three  big  things. 

S  rrfoim’  W'hatevcr^?^^  Disestablishment.  Is  that  a 

rnrilr  nran  alien  Chnr.k  Disestablishment  it  does 

deprive,  not  an  ahen  Church— an  ancient  Church— of  its  power  of  canying  out 

col.  llto?  m  the  Hoiuio  ol  Commons  on  April  12,  1910.— Offleiai  Iteporl,.. 
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the  great  religious  work  entrusted  to  it,  and  put«  nothing  in  its  place.  That  may 
be  a  good  policy  or  a  bad  policy,  but  is  it  social  reform,  and  is  there  any  human 
being  who  thinks  it  is  social  reform  ?  Take  the  third  of  these  alterations  which 
are  the  bribes  to  the  country  and  the  House  of  Commons  for  destroying  the 
House  of  Lords — manipulation  of  the  franchise.  The  Home  Secretary  had  an 
eloquent  passage  in  his  speech  in  which  he  described  his  ideal  of  giving  to  every 
citizen  votes  of  equal  value,  making  the  position  of  the  Nonconformist  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Churchman — the  position  of  tliis  man  as  equal  to  the  position  of  that 
man.  Well,  we  know  those  are  very  fine  professions,  but  we  know  exactly  what 
they  mean  when  translated  by  the  present  Government  into  Bills.  We  know 
they  mean  nothing  of  this  equality  at  all.  The  Bills  they  want  are  manipulation 
of  the  London  constituencies,  one  man  one  vote. — Morning  Post^  April  14,  1910. 

However,  it  had  proved  no  easy  matter  either  to  set  fire  to  the 
heather  effectively  or  to  keep  the  flame  ahght,  and  fresh  and  highly 
inflammable  fuel  was  urgently  needed.  Radicals  had  begun  to 
appreciate  the  truth  of  what  Lord  Courtney  said  in  London  on 
January  15,  1907  : — 

“  To  coerce  the  House  of  Lords  .  .  .  they  must  .  .  .  have  the  people 
in  favour  of  a  revolution  and  that  for  a  certain  prolongation  of  time,  before  that 
revolution  could  be  brought  about.” — Tribune,  Jan.  16,  1907. 

Eventually,  the  “  wild  men  had  their  w^ay,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
found  the  requisite  fuel  in  the  Budget  of  1909. 

(II.)  THE  BUDGET  OF  1909  AM)  AFTEE. 

The  keenest  resentment  of  the  Radicals  was  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  reference  to  the  Land  Values  (Scot¬ 
land)  Bill  of  1907  and  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908.  To  make  a  valuation 
of  all  land  has  been  the  immediate  object  of  that  Socialistic  section 
of  the  Radicals  which  wants  to  see  the  land  nationalized  and  to  which 
all  landlords  are  anathema.  At  the  same  time,  the  extrema  “  temper¬ 
ance  ”  section  wished,  by  “  high  licence  ”  and  increased  excise  duties 
to  cripple  the  “  Trade.”  It  is  w-orth  noticing,  in  each  case,  that 
members  of  the  Upper  House  were  objects  of  attack,  and  also  tliat  the 
measures,  if  passed,  were  expected  to  liberate  large  sums  of  money  for 
public  use,  wirich  tlieir  authors  would  dispense. 

(a)  THE  COURSE  OF  EVENTS. 

Land,  then,  and  “  liquor  ”  were  the  enemy. 

The  House  of  Lords  regarded  the  proposals  for  imposing  on  them 
penal  taxation  as  unjust  to  individuals,  harmful  to  the  State,  and  bad 
examples  of  cla.ss  legislation.  To  anticipate  for  a  moment,  it  camiot 
be  said,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Lords 
w^as  at  fault.  But  the  Radical  Government,  of  course,  finding,  by 
the  close  of  1908,  that  the  tide  was  running  strongly  against  them, 
and,  not  daring,  in  spite  of  vain  boasting,  to  go  to  the  country  on  the 
rejected  measures,  determined,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  save  their  face 
before  the  country,  to  try  to  pass  them  under  cover  of  finance,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Lords  could  not  touch  finance.  It  was  hoped, 
incidentally,  that,  whether  the  1909  Budget  were  rejected  or  not,  a 
valuable  weapon  w'ould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  unpopular  elements  of  the  Bill  (for  example, 
the  part  affecting  “  liquor  were  concealed  by  vote-catching  pro¬ 
posals  (e.g,y  the  land  clauses).  The  latter,  together  with  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  attention  on  the  constitutional  question,  would,  it  was  hop^y 
serve  to  check  the  triumphant  progress  of  Tariff  Reforni  (see  p.  100). 
The  Budget  w'a-s  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
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November  4,  1909,  after  a  stormy  and  exceptionally  prolonged  Session, 
and  by  an  unprecedented  application  of  the  closure  and  guillotine,  which 
left  two-thirds  of  the  Bill  wholly  undiscussed.  A  few  days  later  it 
became  known  that  Lord  Lansdowne  Avould  move  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  Budget  should  be  referred  to  the  country.  The  justi¬ 
fication  for  this  action  will  be  considered  later  (see  p.  30),  since  to  some 
extent  it  depends  on  subsequent  events.  The  history  of  tliese  events, 
from  November  4,  1909,  until  April  19,  1910,  when,  after  long  delay, 
the  Budget  was  reintroduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  somewhat 
involved.  Apart  from  the  mere  question  of  the  Budget,  there  was 
imported  at  once  into  the  controversy  by  the  Radicals  the  question 
of  obtaining,  if  necessary,  guarantees  from  the  Crown  for  passing  a 
measure  so  to  paralyse  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  would  be  unable  to 
offer  effective  opposition  to  dangerous  measures  or  measures  wanted 
not  by  the  people  but  by  some  Cabinet  with  crotchets.  This  liistory, 
which  cannot,  however,  be  read  \\ithout  a  certain  sense  of  shame 
that  it  can  be  the  record  of  a  British  Grovernment,  falls  roughly  into 
tliree  periods,  representing  the  changing  attitude  of  the  Government, 
which  may  be  called  the  periods  of 

(1)  Determination. 

(2)  Hesitation  and  Coercion. 

(3)  Acquiescence. 

PERIOD  OF  DETERMINATION. 

No  sooner  was  the  intended  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  known 
or  suspected  than  the  Government  openly  boasted  of  all  the  brave 
things  they  meant  to  do.  ]Misled  by  their  false  prophets,  they  clearly 
thought  that  Lords  and  Tories  were  delivered  into  their  hands.  Budget 
and  guarantees  ’’  were  both  treated  with  similar  confidence. 

At  Bristol  on  November  14,  1909,  Mr.  Churchill  anticipated  the 
Goveriunent’s  action  in  response  to  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

“  There  will  be  no  hesitation,  there  will  be  no  delay,  there  will  be  no  com¬ 
promise.” — Bristol  Daily  Mercury,  Nov.  15,  1009. 

Then,  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  December  2,  1909,  Mr.  Asquith 
was  equally  emphatic  about  the  Budget  : — 

“If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  its  (the  new  House  of  Commoms’) 
confidence,  its  first  act  will  be  to  reimpose,  as  from  this  week,  all  taxes  and  duties 
which  were  embodiM  in  the  Finance  Bill,  and  to  validate  all  past  collections  and 
deductions.” — Official  Report,  col.  550. 

As  to  the  question  of  “  guarantees,'^  there  is  a  series  of  declarations. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  22,  1909,  Lord  Loreburn,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  said  : — 

“  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  that  any  Liberal  Government  should  ever 
again  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  Office  unless  it  is  secured  against  a  repetition  of 
treatment  such  as  our  measures  have  had  to  undergo  for  the  last  four  years.”— 

The  Times,  November  23,  1909. 

Then,  Lord  Crewe,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  30,  1909, 
coined  the  phra.se  “  guarantees  "  : — 

“  We  must  .  .  .  set  ourselves  to  obtain  guarantees,  not  the  old  guarantees 
sanctioned  by  the  course  of  time  and  enforced  by  accommodation  between  the 
two  Houses,  but,  if  necessary,  if  there  be  no  other  way,  guarantees  fenced  about 
and  yarded  by  the  force  of  Statute — guarantees  which  will  prevent  that  indis¬ 
criminate  destruction  of  our  legislation  of  which  your  work  to-night  is  the  climax 
and  the  crown.” — Official  Report,  coL  1342. 

He  was  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  on  December  3,  1909  : — 
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<<  For  my  part  I  would  not  remain  a  member  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  one  hour 
unless  I  knew  that  that  Cabinet  had  determined  not  to  hold  office  after  the  next 
General  Election  unless  full  powers  are  accorded  to  it  which  would  enable  it  to 
place  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the  realm  a  measure  which  will  ensure  that  the  House 
of  Commons  in  future  can  carry,  not  merely  Tory  Bills,  as  it  does  now,  but  Liberal 
and  progressive  measures  in  the  course  of  a  single  Parliament,  either  with  or 
without  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords.” — Dculy  Chronicle,  Dec.  4,  1909. 

A  week  later,  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  December  10,  1909,  Mr. 
Asquith  made  his  ill-starred  remark  about  “  safeguards  ''  : — 

**  We  shall  not  assume  office,  and  we  shall  not  hold  office,  unless  we  can 
secure  the  safeguards  which  experience  shows  us  to  be  necessary  for  the  legislative 
utility  and  honour  of  a  party  of  progress.” — Daily  Chronicle,  December  11,  1909. 

Mr.  Harcourt  was  equally  explicit  at  Bacup  on  January  6,  1910  : — 

“  What  you  desire  and  what  we  intend  is  that  if  the  Liberal  forces  are  again 
in  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  should  insist  on  obtaining  these 
powers — or  that  if  we  failed  to  do  so  we  should  neither  accept  or  retain  office. 
That  is  our  declaration  and  intention.  We  mean  to  have  power  conjoined  with 
responsibility,  or  we  wnll  have  neither.  The  farce  of  authority  without  power  of 
action  must  end.” — Rossendale  Free  Press,  January  8,  1910. 

The  last  sentence  has  a  double  edge.  It  might  have  served  better 
as  a  motto  for  a  disgusted  Radical  in  the  period  of  vacillation  to  come, 
when  Mr.  Redmond  paralyzed  the  Government.  Mr.  Redmond's 
view’  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Albert  Hall  speech  was  foreshadowed  by  !Mr. 
Churchill  at  Dundee  on  January  14,  1910  : — 

“  The  Prime  Minister  had  said,  and  other  members  of  the  Government 
besides  himself  had  said,  that  the  Liberal  Party  would  require  a  guarantee  that 
they  would  be  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  measure  w'hich  w'ould  regulate 
the  relations  betw'een  the  tw'O  Houses,  and  which  w'ould  secure  the  supremacy  of 
the  House  of  Commons  before  they  would  assume  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs.” — Dundee  Advertiser,  January  15,  1910. 

Later  on  Mr.  Churchill  returned  to  the  Budget  and,  even  so  late 
as  January  25,  1910,  appealed  to  his  hearers  to 

“  assist  the  Government  in  carrying  through  that  Budget  without  the  alteration 
of  a  single  comma.” — Dartford  Express,  January  28,  1910. 

And  again,  at  Poole,  on  January  26,  1910,  he  asked  the  electors 
to  send  Captain  Guest  to  the  House  of  Commons — 

“  to  ram  the  Budget  through— or  ram  it  over  the  House  of  Lords.” — Poole 
Guardian,  January  29,  1910. 

However,  by  this  time  the  general  result  of  the  election  had 
become  knowm,  and  the  net  loss  of  106  seats  by  the  Radicals  w  as 
calculated  to  induce  a  marked  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  dream. 

PERIOD  OF  HESITATION  AND  COERCION. 

The  effect  of  the  Radical  losses  soon  became  apparent  after  the 
opening  of  the  Session.  Following  upon  the  election,  three  points 
emerged  : — 

(1)  The  Radical  Government  remained  in  office  without  having 
obtained  the  much -talked -of  “  guarantees." 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith  disclaitnod  the  universally  accepted  interpretation 
of  his  Albert  Hall  declaration,  having  left  it  uncontradicted  for  more 
than  two  months,  and  placed  his  supporters  in  a  false  position. 

(3)  The  Government  appeared  to  have  accepted  a  more  sober 
view  of  the  situation,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  relations  of 
responsible  Ministers  to  the  Crowm. 


The  passage,  which  brought  anger  and  despair  to  the  liearts  of 
the  ardent  revolutionaries  among  his  supporters,  occurred  in  Mr. 
Asquith’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Ck)mnions  on  February  21,  1910  : — 

“I  am  supposed  to  have  intended  to  convey,  what  I  cerUinly  never  said, 
that  a  Liberal  Ministry  ought  not  to  meet  a  new  House  of  Commons  unless  it 
had  secured  in  advance  some  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  contingent  exercise  of  the 
Royal  prerogative.  ...  I  tell  the  House  quite  frankly  that  I  have  received 
no  such  guarantee,  and  that  I  have  asked  for  no  such  guarantee.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  and  of  responsible  politicians  in  this  country,  as  long 
as  possible  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  outside  the  domain  of  party  polities.  If  the  occasion 
should  arise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  tender  such  advice  to  the  Crown  as  in  the 
circumstances  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  appear  to  warrant  in  the  public 
interests.  But  to  ask  in  advance  for  a  blank  authority  for  an  indefinite  exeixise 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  in  regard  to  a  measure  which  has  never  been  submitted 
to  or  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  request  which,  in  my  judgment, 
no  constitutional  statesman  can  properly  make,  and  It  is  a  concession  which  the 
Sovereign  cannot  be  expected  to  grant” — Official  Report,  cols.  57,  58. 

This  saner  view  had  the  support  of  a  Radical  Peer,  Lord  Courtney, 
who  said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  at  the  Xew  Reform  Club  on  March  4, 
1910 

“  They  (the  Government)  made  an  appeal  to  the  country,  but  could  it  be 
said  that  that  appeal  was  clear,  separate  and  distinct  throughout  the  kingdom 
from  other  questions  ?  He  would  hesitate  to  say  that  there  was  a  clear  majority 
expressly  in  favour  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  resolution,  or  of  any 
Bill,  not  as  yet  formulated,  supposed  to  embody  it  .  .  .  If  the  question 
(limitation  of  the  Veto)  w^ere  immediately  raised,  would  Ministers  be  justified 
in  asking  that  a  pow’er  should  be  exercised  to  carry  through  a  scheme  which  so  far 
had  not,”  he  thought,  “  been  sufficiently  expressed  in  detail,  and  not  adequately 
pronounced  upon  by  the  country  ?  He  should  think,  for  his  part,  that  the  knot 
was  not  yet  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the  gods  to  cut  it,  and  therefore  he 
should  not  call  upon  the  gods  to  cut  it” — The  Times,  March  5,  1010. 

Mr.  Redmond. 

But  the  revolutionaries  were  not  going  to  give  in  without  a  struggle. 
The  election  left  Mr.  Redmond  dictator  of  the  political  situation — 
•  a  position  of  degradation  for  the  British  Empire.  The  merits  (or 
demerits)  of  the  Budget  would  normally  have  led  Mr.  Redmond  into 
the  Opposition  Lobby,  and  Budget  and  Government  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  House  of  Lords  had  correctly  divined  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  thanks  to  the  criminal  weakness  and 
indifference  of  the  Radical  Government,  Home  Rule  still  appeared 
to  Mr.  Redmond  to  be  wdthin  his  grasp.  He  realized  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  Home  Rule  depended  in  the  first  place  upon  the  existence  of 
a  Radical  Government,  and  in  the  second  place  on  the  removal  of 
effective  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

He  had  foreseen  this  before  the  General  Election.  On  October  8, 
1909,  T'he  Freemun's  Journal  (N.),  published  a  cablegram  sent 
by  ]Mr.  Redmond  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Ryan,  President  of  the  United  Irisli 
League  of  America,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

“  A  great  crisis  in  the  Irish  struggle  has  arisen.  ...  A  General  Election 
is  certain  within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  that  election  the  veto  of  the  House 
Of  Lords  will  be  at  stake,  and  with  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  disappear 
the  last  obstacle  to  Home  Rule.” 

And,  further,  he  saw  that  for  each  of  the  above  objects  the  passage 
of  the  Budget  was  absolutely  essential.  Mr.  Redmond  would  accept 
the  Budget,  but  he  must  have  his  price  first.  His  ultimatum  was 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  28,  1910  : — 

1  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  things  on  an  occasion  like  this.  If  the 

right  hon.  gentleman  intends,  when  his  resolution  is  rejected  or  hung  up  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  there  and  then  to  ask  for  guarantees,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  prerogative,  why  does  he  not  frankly  say  so  ?  If  he  means  to  do  that,  let 
him  say  so  at  once.  And  let  him  say,  further,  if  they  are  refused,  does  he  intend 
to  continue  responsible  for  the  Government  of  this  country  ?  I  ask  him,  first 
of  all,  that  this  obscurity  shall  be  cleared  up.  I  ask.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
light  hon.  gentleman,  when  his  re.solution  is  suspended  or  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
to  ask  for  guarantees,  and  if  they  are  refused,  does  he  propose  to  continue — 
in  contradistinction  to  what  he  said  in  his  Albert  Hall  speech — does  he  propose 
to  continue  responsible  for  the  Government  of  the  country  ?  ...  If  the  right 

hon.  gentleman  will  pursue  the  course  he  has  indicated  about  the  (Veto)  Resolution, 
if  he  will  say,  further,  that  if  it  is  rejected  he  will  go  and  ask  for  guarantees,  and 
if  those  are  refused  will  not  consent  to  retain  office— if  he  will  do  that  and  if,  in  the 
meantime,  he  w'ill  suspend  the  consideration  of  the  Budget,  I,  for  my  part,  will  vote 
for  his  resolution  (taking  private  members’  time)*  to  day,  and  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  situation.” — Official  Report,  cols.  007,  608. 


PERIOD  OF  ACQUIESCENCE. 

Mr.  Redmond’s  threat  soon  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Gk)vern- 
ment  decidedly  preferred  to  remain  in  office  by  the  fav^our  of  Mr. 
Redmond  (with  the  Budget  thrown  in)  and  morally  pledged  to  some 
future  measure  of  Home  Rule,  rather  than  to  disappear  into  the 
oblivion  to  which  honour  pointed  them.  And,  indeed,  they  perceived 
that  if  the  Budget  failed  to  pass,  the  whole  agitation  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  coalition  depended,  would 
collapse  like  a  house  of  cards.  This  feeling  found  expression  in  some 
remarks  of  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  31, 
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“  He  (Mr.  F.  E.  Smith)  a.sked,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  how  we  could 
find  it  reasonable  and  logical  to  attack  the  Lords  for  their  use  of  the  Veto  upon 
finance  unless  we  were  able  to  show  that  the  Parliament  resulting  from  the 
eleetion  would  carry  the  Budget  w’hich  that  financial  \  eto  had  rejected.  -  I 
recognise  the  force  of  that  argument.  I  bow  to  it,  and  have  no  answer  to  make 
cept  that  immediately  after  the  Veto  Resolutions  are  disposed  of  we  shall  march 
forward  with  the  Budget  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Unless  the  House  of 
Commons  carries  the  Budget  it  is  idle  to  look  to  the  King  or  to  the  country  to  carry 
the  Official  Report,  col.  1571. 

Moreover,  the  collapse  of  the  anti-Lords  campaign  would  destroy 
not  only  the  superficial  unity  of  the  coalition,  but  also  the  opportunity 
for  unchecked  legislative  experiment.  And  so  the  Government  once 
more  opened  its  arms  to  revolution  and  flouted  the  constitutional 

proprieties  relating  to  the  Crown.  ..r  i  *n 

In  the  House  of  Coiiiinons  on  March  31,  1910,  ^Ir.  Churchill 

said  : — 

“  The  time  for  words  is  past ;  the  time  for  action  has  airived.  Since  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  an  evil  and  un{)atriotic  instigation— as  1  must  judge  it— 
have  used  their  veto  to  affront  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  to  invade  the 
right  of  the  Commons,  it  has  now  become  nece^ary  ™ 

Commons,  acting  together,  should  restore  balance  of  the  Constitution 
restrict  for  ever  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.”— SepoH,  cols.  I08-, 
1583. 

This  was  merely  an  official  echo  of  the  wild  words  usoxi  by  a  less 
responsible  member  of  the  Radical  J’arty.  Mr. 

K.C.,  M.P.,  had  declared  in  Battersea  on  February  28,  DIO,  that— 

“  The  day  would  shortly  come  when  *{'®,hp'^HLM^of 

Ministers,  and  break  down  the  partisan  and  ?'*s‘'"“*®.f’®71hpv*,hmdd”be^cnt 
Lords.  What  Liberals  demand.  d  of  their  leaders  was  that  “'ey  had^Mt 

in  the  fiahtina  line  and  kept  moving  towards  one  great  goal.  Radicals  had  got 
to  shw  not  ofily  the  Government.  hSt  the  King,  that  the  people  were  determined 
in  this  struggle.” — Daily  Chronicle,  March  1,  1910.  _ _ 

defeat  of  which ‘would  have  coiwidorably  embarra.s8od  tlio  Go\orum. 
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Then,  on  April  5,  Lord  Crewe  spoke  at  Winchester.  Lord 
Lansdowne  commented  on  this*  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  28, 
1910,  as  follows  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  noble  Earif  was  referring  to  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  pre¬ 

rogative  for  creating  Peers  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  this  House, 
and  he  said  that  this  was : — 

‘  A  power  wliich  has  only  once  been  used,  and  used  to  a  small  extent 
.  .  obviously  a  power  which  only  ought  to  be  used  in  the  last  resort,  and 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  special  character,* 

Now  listen  to  this  : — 

**  ‘  It  is  to  my  mind  altogether  improper  even  to  consider  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  until  the  occasion  has  actually  arisen,  if  it  ever  does  arise,  because 
its  exercise  must  depend  upon  a  great  number  of  issues,’ 

Then  follows  a  very  remarkable  passage : — 

“Mt  is  not  a  question  of  the  Minister  going  to  the  Sovereign  and  asking 
the  Sovereign  to  create  a  certain  number  of  Peers  as  a  favour,  but  it  is  the 
constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of  advice  by  the  Minister  to  the 
Sovereign.’ 

“  My  Lords,  those  are  obscure  but  somew'hat  ominous  words.  I  do  not 
bke  to  comment  upon  them,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  wliat  is  this  distinction 
between  that  which  a  Minister  may  ask  of  the  Crown  as  a  favour  and  that  which 
he  may  ask  as  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  Sovereign.  .  .  .  ” — Offlctal 

Report,  col.  789. 


Capitulation. 


Finally,  Mr.  Asquith  announced  his  capitulation  to  Mr.  Redmond 
in  the  following  terms,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  14,  1910  : — 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  Government  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  con¬ 
tingencies  which  have  not  yet  arisen,  but  we  are  confronted  to-day,  I  venture  to 
think,  with  an  exceptional  and  perhaps  a  unique  case.  ...  1  tliink  it  is  not 

only  convenient,  but  necessary,  to  give  notice  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
now  that  these  (Veto)  Resolutions  are  passing  into  the  control  of  other  people, 
of  our  future  intentions.  If  the  Lords  fail  to  accept  our  policy  or  decline  to  consider 
It  as  it  is  formally  presented  to  the  House,  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  immediately 
to  tender  advice  to  the  Crown  as  to  the  steps  which  will  have  to  be  taken  if  that 
policy  is  to  receive  statutory  effect  in  this  Parliament.  What  the  precise  terms 
of  fhat  advice  wall  be  it  will,  of  course,  not  be  right  for  me  to  say  now  ;  but  if 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  statutory  effect  shall  be 
given  to  that  policy  in  this  Parliament,  we  shall  then  either  resign  our  offices  or 
r^ommend  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Let  me  add  this,  that  in  no  case 
will  we  i^ommend  a  dissolution,  except  under  such  conditions  as  will  secure 
Mi  Parliament  the  judgment  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  elections 

will  be  carried  into  law.”— Oy7/ri«Z  RepoH,  cols.  1547,  1548. 

Mr.  Balfour  followed  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  debate.  His  scathing 
-comments  upon  this  were  as  follows  : — 


statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  which  he  has  just  mode  everybody 
will  ^mit  of  the  very  first  importance.  It  represents,  1  presume,  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  thoi^  long  negotiations  which  have  gone  on  between  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  other  groups,  or  another  group  in  this  House,  or  a  group  or 
groups  in  this  House,  and  the  Budget  was  to  be  the  price  of  the  agreement  arrived 
at,  ^e  prize  to  be  fought  for  was  the  Budget,  and  the  question  how  much  could 
nght  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  give  on  that  side,  and  how  much  was  required  by 
the  negotiations  below  the  Gangway.  It  really  is  a  very  interesting  reflection 
how  to  weigh  in  the  balance  what  is  to  be  given  and  what  has  been  received  by  the 
W  As  I  under84:and,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

*R  ^  4-  4U^*  *  John  Redmond)  and  his  friends  have  agreed  to  swallow  the 

tteir  aversion  to  which  they  have  not  concealed,  which  is  a  growing 
Reeling  in  Ireland  makes  it  more  and  more  manifest.  It  will 
thAf  fViA  by  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  Nationalist  representatives 

Budget  18  more  popular  in  1910  than  it  was  in  November,  1909.  Tho 
^ _ u-  Gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  consider  his  constitutional 

•  Lord  Lansdowne  wa.s  quoting  from  The  Timet  report  of  Lord 

t  Lord  Crewe. 
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position  as  the  Minister  and  Adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  had  to  consider  what 
the  traditions  of  his  office  were  and  what  the  proper  course  w6ls  for  him  to  pursue, 
if  he  was  to  maintain  the  character  of  his  great  office.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this 
negotiation,  like  some  other  negotiations,  appears  to  me  to  have  left  both  parties 
to  it  rather  poorer  than  they  were.  The  Irish  party  are  going  to  accept  a  Budget 
they  dislike,  and  are  going  to  accept  it  because  they  think  that  that  policy  conduces 
to  that  larger  obj^t  they  have  in  view,  namely.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  .  .  . 
That  is  their  position.  The  Government  position  is  that  they  get  the  Budget  on 
which  they  had  staked  their  reputation,  which  was  the  people’s  Budget,  which 
was  to  be  passed  without  the  alteration  of  a  comma,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
passed  without  the  alteration  of  a  comma,  they  have  paid  what  seems  to  me  an 
extravagant  price.  ...  He  has  bought  the  Irish  vote  for  his  Budget,  and  has 
bought  It  successfully.  The  price  he  has  paid  is  the  price  of  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  and  of  all  the  great  traditions  which  he,  of  all  men,  ought  to  uphold.” — 
Official  Report^  cols.  1.549-1651. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  words  of  Asquith  and  those 
used  by  him  in  the  same  place  less  than  two  months  before  (see  p.  26) 
can  have  been  spoken  by  the  same  man,  and  that,  too,  in  the  capacity 
of  British  Prime  Minister. 

But  if  one  man  can  make  two  such  contradictory  statements,  it 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Asquith's  collea^e,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  should,  at  Oxford,  on  May  4,  1910,  have  made  a  statement  at 
once  so  contradictory  to  and  so  severely  condemnatory  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  as  stated  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  April  14.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
said  : — 

“  As  to  giving  advice  to  the  Sovereign,  we  have  said  nothing  of  what  that 
advice  should  be,  but  we  have  said  we  will  bring  the  thing  to  an  issue  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  hold  that  it  would  be  improper  to  say  what  advice  the  Prime 
Minister  would  give  to  the  Sovereign  before  he  actually  approached  the  Sovereign 
himself,  and  that  is  our  attitude  to-day.  There  has  been  no  statement  as  to- 
the  actual  advice  which  the  Government  would  give  to  the  Crown  in  certain 
circumstances.” — Oxford  Chronicle,  May  6,  1910. 

The  finishing  touch  to  what,  if  the  matter  were  not  so  vital,  would 
be  a  farce,  was  put  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Clancy,  M.P.  (N.),  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  25,  1910  : — 

“  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  party  witli  which  I  act  to  say  that  we  intend  to  vote 
for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  (the  Budget),  and  I  may  say  at  once  that 

the  reason  why  I  do  so,  and  we  do  so,  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  this  Bill.” — Official  Report,  col.  62. 

The  reason  was  that  the  Gov^ernment  had  satisfied  the  Irish 
Xationalists  as  to  what  they  intended  to  do  to  cripple  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  the  operation  a  bargain. 
To  use  words  of  Lord  Morley-s  with  reference  to  similar  circumstances 

—“the  nature  of  the  proceedings  was  plain  enough.”*  Lord 
Lansdowne,  too,  put  the  matter  clearly  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
April  28,  1910 

“  It  was  the  pledge  to  do  these  thiiigst  that  saved  the  Budget.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  assume  that  there  was  no  bargain.  If  it  was  not  a  bargain  it  was 
capitulation— a  capitulation  at  the  bidding  of  a  faction  to  whom  you  have  promised 
* — or  to  whom  it  has  been  intimated,  that  you  arc  ready  to  overturn  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  unconstitutional  means,  without  having  in  your  minds  the  smallest  idea 
of  that  which  you  intend  to  put  in  its  place.” — Official  Report,  cols.  790,  791. 

There  followed  the  short  Parliamentary  recess,  during  which  there 
swept  down  upon  the  nation  the  overwhelming  grief  of  the  death  of  its 
beloved  monarch,  worn  with  anxiety — a  life  sacrificed  to  duty. 

Here  the  history  of  the  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  for 


*  Life  of  Gladstone,  Vol.  III.,  p.  64. 

t  t.«.,  to  put  proasuro  on  the  Crown  to  mnke  possible  the  destruction  of  the  Veto  of  tli© 
House  of  Lords. 
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the  time  being  ceases.  That  agitation  passed  into  the  sphere  of  action 
or  proposed  action,  which,  together  with  previous  futile  steps,  like  that 
taken  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  p.  92).  The  account  of  the  passage  of  the  1909  Budget 
has  been  necessarily  long,  but  it  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
brief  statement  of  the  justification  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  action 
wliich  it  took. 

(b)  THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  circumstances  which  justified  the  House 
of  Lords  in  referring  the  Budget  of  1909  to  the  people,  there  are  two 
aspects  to  be  considered  : — 

(1)  The  merits  of  the  question. 

(2)  The  results  of  the  Lords'  action. 


(1)  THE  MERITS  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
exercise  a  veto  over  legislation. 

The  right  of  veto  over  ordinary  le^slation,  although  objected 
to  in  certain  quarters,  is  generally  admitted.  With  regard  to  legis¬ 
lation  involving  matters  of  finance  the  question  is  not  so  simple.  It 
is  usually  stated  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  no  power  to  amend,  but 
only  to  reject,  what  may  be  called  shortly,  Money  Bills. 

MONEY  BILLS. 

Tlie  Radicals  admit  the  legal  right  to  reject  Money  Bills,  but  deny 
that  the  legal  right  can  be  constitutionally  exercised. 


(a)  The  Ugal  Right. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  various  utterances  on  this  point 
of  the  rejection  of  Money  Bills. 

Tlie  late  Lord  Herschell  (Liberal  Lord  Chancellor)  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  July  26,  1894,  said  : — 

“  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  be  doubted  that  this  House  could  reject  a  Money 
Bill.  ...  As  to  the  abstract  right  to  reject  the  Bill  there  cannot  be  a  doubt”— 

OffUtal  Report^  col.  985. 

The  late  Lord  Spencer  (late  Liberal  Leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords),  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  29,  1904,  said 

We  all  know  that  we  in  this  House  cannot  amend  a  Money  Bill,  but  wo 
discuss  it,  and  a  full  right  to  throw  it  out  if  we  so  will.’ — 

Ofjicicd  Report f  col.  5. 

The  late  Lord  Ripon  (late  Liberal  Leader  in  the  House  of  Lords), 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  15,  1906,  said  : — 

your  lordships  cannot  alter  the  Bill,  and  as  you  are  not  going 
to  object  to  it,  which  you  could  constitutionally  do,  1  do  not  think  it  makes  very 
much  difterence  upon  which  stage  of  the  Bill  the  discussion  is  taken.” — Official 
Report,  col,  1252.  " 


Lord  Loreburn  (Radical  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment),  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  25,  1908,  said  : _ 

♦V,  ^  Moi^y  Bill  is  brought  forward  this  House  has  always  the  power  to 

tnrow  It  out.  It  is  the  question  of  amending  Money  Bills,  that  is  a  question  of 

tiaJe  ^  0^  throwing  out  Money  Bills  your  lordships 

have  the  most  ample  Official  Report,  col.  1382. 

1,.  l^prley,  in  the  debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  H>09 

Innance  Bill,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  ISlovember  29,  1909  ; — 
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“  The  bare,  legal  right  (to  reject  the  Budget)  has  not  been  denied.  Some,  no 
doubt,  and  I  do  not  know  that  1  would  quarrel  with  them,  would  argue  that  the 
bare  legal  right  may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  appropriately  transformed  into  a 
moral  duty.  Yes,  but  I  can  imagine  a  state  of  things — 1  can  imagine  it  with 
difficulty — which  would  justify  the  transformation  of  a  legal  right  into  aspects 
of  moral  duty  by  reason  of  the  wildcat  proposals  of  a  demented  House  of 
Commons.” — Official  Report,  cols.  1140-1. 

Finally,  Mr.  Asquith,  in  moving  his  resolution  condemning  the 
fiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  on  December  2, 
1909,  said  : — 

“  No  one  will  deny  that  the  House  Of  Lords  has  a  technical  right  to  reject 
a  Finance  Bill  or  any  other  Bill.” — Official  Report,  col.  552. 

From  this  it  appears  that  high  Liberal  and  Radical  authority  has 
admitted  both  the  legal  and  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  a  Money  Bill. 

It  is  not  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional 
theory,  to  distinguish  between  a  Money  Bill  dealing  with  a  particular 
tax  and  a  Finance  Bill  dealing  with  all  the  proposals  for  taxation  for 
the  year  in  one  Bill.  The  principle  is  the  same.  But  the  distinction 
is  important  in  practice.  For,  while  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  object 
to  one  single  tax  Bill,  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  containing  the  whole  finan¬ 
cial  provision  for  the  year  is  a  more  serious  and  momentous  step  to 
take,  and  would  only  be  justifiable  in  abnormal  circumstances.  It 
was,  of  course,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  after  the  House  of  Lords  had 
rejected  in  1860  the  Bill  proposing  to  repeal  the  paper  duties  (see  p.  10), 
in  the  next  year  for  the  first  time  sent  up  the  financial  proposals  for 
the  year  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  one  Finance  Bill,  hoping  thereby 
to  debar  the  House  of  Lords  for  ever  from  any  influence  in  finance. 
'Circumstances,  however,  have  proved  too  strong.  But  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  necessary  to  show'  strong  grounds  for  intervention  by  the  Lords  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  Finance  BiU.  That  is  to  say  that,  whereas  it  has 
been  admitted  that  the  Lords  have  the  light,  legally  and  even 
constitutionally,  to  reject  a  Money  Bill  of  any  sort,  the  crucial  question 
is.  When  does  the  exercise  of  this  legal  and  constitutional  right  become 
a  constitutional  duty  ? 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  Budget  of  1909,  the  House  of  Lords 
referred  it  to  the  people.  This  reference  to  the  people  may,  indeed, 
be  not  different  in  its  practical  effect  from  simple  rejection  ;  but,  on 
the  best  theory  of  democrac3^,  it  involves  an  important  admission  of 
principle,  by  recognizing  explicitly  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  is,  moreover,  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  the  House  of 
Lords  took  a  course  which  has  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Asquith  himself 
to  be  a  proper  one  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  In  an  emergency. 
Mr.  Asquith's  words  (from  speeches  at  Leven  in  1894  and  Jsewcastle- 
on-Tyne  in  1895)  are  quoted  on  p.  54. 

(b)  Constitutional  Duty. 

However,  the  question  w  hen  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  exercising  its  legal — and  constitutional — right,  to  refer  legis¬ 
lation,  involving  matters  of  finance,  to  the  people  depends  upon  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Budget  of 
1909,  tliese  w^ere  so  peculiar  as  to  differentiate  it  from  its  predecessors, 
and  therefore  to  justify  the  reference  to  the  countr\\  The  w  hole  question 
of  the  Budget  is  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  National  Lnion  Pamphlet 


Xo.  4,  Finance,  Avhere  the  reader  is  also  referred  for  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  actual  proposals  to  “  The  Case  against  Radicalism,” 
published  by  the  Xational  Union.  And  though  some  reference  to  this 
Budget  is  inevitable  in  a  discussion  on  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  go  into  it  in  any  detail.  It  must,  therefore,  suffice 
here  to  state  as  four  propositions  the  cardinal  objections  to  the  Budget, 
constituting  by  themselves  full  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

(1)  The  Budget  as  a  whole  was  a  measure  of  an  entirely  novel 
cfiArdctofa 

(2)  The  Budget  discriminated  between  persons  of  equal  ability 
to  pay,  introducing  the  novel  principle,  that  a  man  should  be  taxed 
according  to  the  ORIGIN  of  his  possessions. 

(3)  The  Budget  was  not  purely  a  financial  measure. 

(4)  The  Budget  created  insecurity  and  impaired  credit,  tending 
thereby  to  react  unfavourably  upon  employment 

The  evidence  on  which  these  propositions  are  based  is  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  whilo 
to  deal  briefly  with  a  point  raised  by  the  third  proposition.  This  is 
really  the  question,  When  is  a  Money  Bill  not  a  Money  Bill  ?  Or  in 
other  words,  A\Tiat  constitutes  “  tacking  ''  ? — not  merely  in  the  sense 
of  simple  and  inconsequent  addition  in  form  of  non -financial  elements 
to  a  Money  Bill,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  deliberate  incorporation  into 
the  substance  of  the  Money  Bill  of  matters  which,  while  not  entirely 
irrelevant,  are  primarily  introduced  for  reasons  other  than  those  of 
raising  revenue  as  such.  It  must  always  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line. 
The  Radicals  maintain  that  no  line  must  be  drawn  at  all,  and  regard 
a  Finance  Bill  as  a  sort  of  City  of  Refuge  for  any  evil  design.  But 
that  a  line  ought  to  be  drawn  was  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  16,  1861  : — 

“  Cases  might  arise  in  which,  from  the  illegitimate  incorporation  of  elements 
not  financial  into  financial  measures,  it  might  be  wise  and  just  (for  the  Lor^) 
to  fall  back  on  an  assertion  of  the  whole  breadth  of  their  privileges.” — Official 
Report y  col.  2131. 

Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he 
spoke,  contemplated,  not  merely  the  rejection  of  a  financial  measure 

by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  even  its  amendment.  These  w'ere  his 
w  ords  on  the  above  occasion : — 

“  It  is  said  on  all  hands  that  the  House  of  Lords  do  not  claim  the  power  of 
amendment.  That  is  commonly  stated,  but  is  not  literally  true.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  never  given  this  up — and  I  must  say  I  think  they  are  perfectly  right  in 
declining  to  record  against  themselves  this  limitation  of  their  privileges.  ...  I 
Vjelieve  1  am  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  the  House  of  Lords  have  never  aban¬ 
doned,  by  any  corporate  act  of  their  own,  that  which  can  bring  them  the  right 
of  making  amendments  in  a  financial  measure.” — Official  Reporty  col.  2131. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MONEY  BILLS. 

To  this  may  well  be  added  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  July  5,  1860  : _ 

**  It  is  actually  the  fact  that  the  cases  of  amending  Money  Bills  in  the 
House  of  Lords  are  more  frequent  than  those  in  which  such  Bills  have  been 
rejected  by  that  House.” — Ilansardy  col.  1434. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  facts  on  this  point.  In  an  article 
in  The  Times  of  November  10,  1900,  particulars  were  given  of  the 
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treatment  of  Money  Bills  by  the  House  of  Lords  subsequently  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  following  summary  is  compiled  from  this 
article  : — 

(1)  Supply  and  tax  Bills. 

Amended  (1691-1804)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..11 

Rejected  (1708-1854)  . 8 

Postponed  (1708-18^)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  10 

(2)  Bills  imposing  charges  (not  strictly  supply  or  tax  Bills). 

Amended  (1678-1859)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..24 

Rejected  (1714-1808)  .  3 

Postponed  (1721  and  1818). .  . .  . .  . .  , .  2 

(3)  Bills  for  altering  or  repealing,  in  relation  to  supply,  taxes  or  charges. 

Amended  (1690-1847)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  28 

Rejected  (1714-1860)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  7 

Postponed  (1731-1858)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..28 

(2)  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  LORDS’  ACTION. 

Important  as  it  is  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  House  of  Lords  took  action,  it  is  equally  important  to  look 
at  the  result.  That  result  affords  a  justification  as  convincing  as 
were  the  arguments  wffiich  led  them  to  take  action.  Despite  all  the 
expedients  w'hich  the  Radicals  adopted,  despite  all  the  mis-statements 
to  which  they  had  recourse,  the  election  belied  their  hopes.  When  the 
election  was  ov^er,  and  Parliament  had  re-assembled,  they  delayed  for 
two  months  before  the  Budget  was  introduced.  The  interval  w^as 
spent  in  intrigues  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  Budget  when  there 
was  not  a  real  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  it, 
and  in  stultifying  the  public  administration  so  as  to  produce  financial 
disorder,  should  their  intrigues  prove  unsuccessful  and  the  Government 
meet  wdth  defeat. 

The  essential  facts  to  notice  are  three  in  numl:>er  : — 

(a)  Weakening  of  the  Government’s  position. 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  w'as  that  the  Government 
lost  106  seats,  and  its  position  was  seriously  weakened.  Ministers 
and  others  admitted  that  their  expectations  were  not  realized,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  the  countrv  was  against  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  22, 
1910,  said  : — 

“ .  .  .  When  the  results  of  the  last  General  Election  became  graduaUy 
apparent  it  was  received  with  mingled  feelings  by  all  parties.  .  .  .  We 
experienced  a  process  not  unlike  the  pulling  out  of  teeth  day  by  day  with  every 
circumstance  of  pain.” — Official  Report,  col.  137. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  speaking  to  the  City  Liberal  Club  on  March  14, 
1010,  said  : — 

“  Remember  the  result  of  the  last  election  has  not  been  veiy  conclusive  as 
regards  future  issues.  We  began  this  Session  with  a  majority  of  something  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  in  the  first  critical  division.  You  cannot  expect  a  Rarlia- 
ment  which  has  begun  in  that  way  to  settle  finally  the  great  constitutional  question 
which  we  have  before  us.” — The  Times,  March  15,  1910. 

Mr.  Asquith,  at  Oxford,  on  March  18,  1910  : 

“  In  its  general  aspect  the  election  has  found  all  parties  in  the  State  without 
-  exception  confronted  with  an  unforeseen,  perhaps  an  unforeseeable  situation,  it 
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was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  my  colleagues  and  1  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  wholly  altered  circumstances  it  was  our  duty  to  continue  to  carry  on 
the  King’s  Government,” — Oxford  Chronicle^  March  25,  1910. 

With  regard  to  the  Budget,  the  speeches  both  of  Ministers  and 
others  were  no  less  pronounced. 

Mr.  Haldane,  in  North  Berwick,  on  March  25,  1910,  said  : — 

“  .  .  .  Was  there  a  majority  for  the  Budget  ?  He  would  be  a  bold  man  to 
say  he  was  certain  either  for  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  proposition. 
The  people  had  pronounced  very  definitely  on  certain  things,  and  less  definitely 
on  others.  .  .  — Dundee  Advertiser,  March  26,  1910. 

Mr.  P.  Snowden,  M.P.  (Sociah’st),  wrote  in  The  Christian  Common¬ 
wealth  of  March  9,  1910  : — 

“  The  Government’s  position  on  the  Budget  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  no  use 
shutting  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Budget.  A  majority  of  the  members  from  Great 
Britain  support  the  Budget,  but  the  Irish  members  wUl  not  vote  for  it  except  on 
conditions  The  independent  Irish  Nationalists  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  .  . 

Lord  Brassey  (B.)^  London  on  March  15,  1910,  said  : — 

“  .  .  The  country  generally  had  disapproved  of  the  Budget.  .  . 

— Morning  Post,  March  6,  1910 

With  these  utterances  should  be  compared  Lord  Courtney’s  view 
quoted  on  p.  26. 

(b)  Manufacture  of  “Chaos.” 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Government  to  confuse  the  finances  for 
electioneering  purposes,  by  their  contemptible  administration  of  the 
Income  Tax  collection,  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  pamphlet  on  Finance 
referred  to  on  p.  32.  It  is  enough  to  quote  here  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
blunt  statement  of  the  fact  (received  in  silence  by  the  Government), 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  28,  1910  : — 

“You  had  in  fact  threatened  us  with  chewDs,  and,  without  being  too  uncharit¬ 
able,  I  suggest  you  set  yourselves  to  work  to  produce  chaos.” — Official  Report, 
col.  785.  Hi' 

He  pointed  out  further  that  the  Government  rejected  the  obvious 
and  ready  means  of  avoiding  it  : — 

(i)  on  the  “  frivolous  ’’  ground  that  it  was  bencatli  their  dignity 
to  co-operate  with  the  Opposition  for  the  national  welfare  ; 

(ii)  the  ‘‘  unworthy  belief  ”  that  they  could  not  tell  what  the 
Lords  might  do  next. 


(c)  Majority  for  the  Budget  largely  reduced. 

When  at  length  the  Budget  was  passed,  the  majoritv  in  its  favour 
had  dropped  from  230  in  the  Parliament  of  1909  to  93  in  that  of  1910. 
Even  so  this  majority  was  only  obtained  by  the  help  of  the  official 
Nationalist  Party  led  by  Mr.  Redmond.  The  Nationalists,  both 
individually  and  as  a  party,  openly  objected  to  the  Budget  on  its 
ments,  and  accepted  it  only  when  Mr.  Asquith,  after  a  long  period  of 
hesitation,  gave  a  clear  pledge  to  overturn  the  Constitution  and 
satisfi^  Mr.  Redmond  that  the  way  was  open  to  Home  Rule. 

This  intrigue  has  been  more  fully  described  on  pp.  27,  etc.  But 
here,  a  possible  criticism  must  be  answered 


WHY  THE  LORDS 


^  ^  ox,  u  lUMJ  H  U  DUET, 

It  is  argued,  as  for  example,  by  the  notorious  Mr.  Ure,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  utterly  falsified  themselves  by  passing  the  Budget  in 
upon  1  8  second  presentation.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
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They  referred  the  Budget  to  the  country.  It  then  again  passed  the 
Commons  as  elected  on  that  issue,  and  the  Lords  were  in  duty  bound 
to  pass  it.  They  asked  their  question,  and  they  received  the  answer. 
It  was  no  part  of  their  business  to  enquire  how  the  majority  was  made 
up  which  passed  it.  The  responsibility  for  that  lies  primarily  with 
the  Government,  and  ultimately  with  the  people,  who  must  be 
presumed  to  have  counted  the  cost. 

Therefore,  when  Lord  Lansdowme,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
April  28,  1910,  announced  the  intention  of  the  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill, 
his  words  only  completed  the  justification  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  action  w^hich  they  took.  He  said  : — 

“  year  we  withheld  our  concurrence  from  this  Bill  solely  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  a  reference  of  it  to  the  constituencies,  and  now  that  the  constituencies, 
through  the  mouths  of  their  represen tativ^es  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
expressed  themselves  favourably  to  the  Bill,  we  are,  I  conceive,  as  honourable 
men,  bound  by  the  pledges  we  have  given  in  and  out  of  this  House  to  acquiesce 
in  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  all  its  stages  to-night.” — Ofjicial  Report,  coL  780. 

With  the  passage  of  the  1909  Budget  into  law  the  way  w'as  at 
last  open  for  the  Radical  agitators  to  open  the  main  assault  upon  the 
Constitution.  The  “  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  thus  indeed 
become  for  the  moment  the  dominating  issue  in  British  pqlitics,  a  fact 
upon  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Radical  wirepullers  may  well  be  left 
to  pride  themselves.  But  with  tragic  suddenness  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  occurring  only  a  week  after  the  passage  of  the  Budget, 
silenced  the  voice  of  controversy  ;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  reckless 
agitation,  w^hich  had  contributed  so  seriously  to  the  anxieties  with 
which  the  Sovereign  was  burdened,  must  in  decency  cease  for  a  time. 

/#.  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE 
CONTROl'ERSY. 

The  steps  by  w^hich  Radical  agitators  brought  the  House  of  Lords 
into  the  political  cockpit  have  been  traced.  Before  proceeding  to 
discuss  the  methods  adopted  or  proposed  for  “  dealing  with  ”  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  questions  and  issues  involved,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  and  examine  the  chief  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
problem,  such  as  it  is,  with  w  hich  British  statesmen  are  faced.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  most  essential  to  give  a  brief  historical  account*  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Every  Radical  hates  history,  for  both  the  facts 
and  the  lessons  of  history  are  apt  to  come  disagreeably  into  conflict 
with  his  most  cherished  political  theories  or  with  the  selfish  objects 
he  most  immodiateh’'  desires  to  obtain.  And  few'  subjects  lend  them¬ 
selves  so  easily  to  the  misrepresentation,  so  commonly  indulged  in  by 
the  Radical  orator,  as  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  certain  salient  features  of  the  question  wiiich  require  notice.  These 
are,  first,  the  hereditary  principle  ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  large 
and  consistent  Conservative  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  t}iirdl3% 
the  distinction  between  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Final  Court  of  Appeal  ;  and,  fourthly, 
the  existence  of  an  effective  veto  and  tlie  unlimited  prerogative  of 
creating  Peers.  These  will  be  dealt  with  in  turn. 


*  For  further  information  on  tliis  and  other  matters  concerning  the  question  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  reader  is  referred  to  The  lir/onn  of  the  House  of  Lords^  by  W .  S.  McKechnie, 
Maclehose  (1909)  ;  nnd  to  Second  Chatnbers,  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Clarendon  Press  (1910). 
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(1)  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  directly  descended  from  the  Council  of  tlie 
Norman  Kings.  The  latter  may  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Witenagemot,  or  Assembly  of  Wise  Men.  The  House  of  Lords 
is,  therefore,  in  origin,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  British  institutions — 
far  more  ancient  than  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  Witan,  in  practice^ 
was  a  small  and  essentially  official  body,  depending  chiefly  on  the 
personal  preferences  of  the  Kings.  Apparently  the  Bishops  con¬ 
stituted  its  most  permanent  element ;  otherwise  it  included  Abbots, 
Ealdormen  or  Earls,  and  Ministri  or  King's  Thegns  (servants).  The 
right  of  the  King's  servants  to  be  present  among  the  Witan  is  beyond 
question.  Thus,  in  Mr.  McKechnie's  words  : — 

“  The  House  of  Lords  began  its  long  career  mainly  as  an  assembly  of  royal 
nominees,  tempered  by  the  official  element,  represented  by  the  prelates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  ealdormen  or  earls — governors  of  provinces  or  counties— on 
the  other.” — Reform  of  Hotiae  of  Lords,  pp.  32-3. 

This  ancient  council  thus  comprised  essentially  a  nobility  Of  service. 


EARLIER  FORMS  OF  BARONY. 

Under  the  Norman  Kings  there  was  the  King's  Council  or  Curia, 
This,  in  practice,  probably  differed  little,  so  far  as  its  composition  was 
concerned,  from  the  Witan  ;  but  it  very  soon  became  established  that 
those  who  were  under  obligation  to  attend  the  King's  Council  were 
those  who  held  land  directly  from  the  King* — tenants  in  capite,  or 
in  cliief,  as  they  were  called.  The  nobility  of  service  was  thus  also  a 
nobility  of  landowners.  The  nobles  or  barones,  composing  the  Council 
all  held  land  of  the  King,  whether  their  presence  was  due  to  that  fact 
or  not.  And  since  land  was  inherited,  so  w’as  the  title  which  apper¬ 
tained  to  the  land,  ^hich  from  its  extent  was  called  a  barony.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  holder  of  a  barony  at  this  time  w  as,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
a  member  of  the  King  s  Council,  the  latter  was  also  in  a  sense  a  here- 
ditary  assembly.  The  conception  of  ‘‘  barony  "  in  this  initial  stage 
w  as  that  of  barony  by  tenure,**  resulting  from  the  essential  connection 
With  the  land.  Then  ^adually  the  practice  grew'  up  of  summoning 
certam  individuals  specially ,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  summons,  w  ere  the 
barones  ,  and  so  barony  by  writ  of  summons  "  superseded  barony  by 
tenure.  The  holders  of  baronies  had  become  divided  roughly  into  two 
great  cla^^ses— the  greater  barons  and  the  lesser  barons.  The  former 
each  leceived  a  special  wTit  of  summons  ;  while  the  latter  were  sum¬ 
moned  collective^  through  the  sheriff.  This  practice  was  confirmed 
^  Wagna  Charta  in  1215.  The  les.ser  barons  soon  lost  by 

They  reappeared  in  the  Model  Parliament  of 
*  ^  ^  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  made  common 

caiise  with  the  representatives  of  boroughs  and  cities,  'and,  as  Knights 
of  the  Shu-e,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  what  became  the  House 
nf  «ince,  socially,  they  belonged  to  the  class 

c!t  f®  prevented  the  absolute  cleavage 

of  cl^es,  and  gave  our  institutions  much  of  their  stability. 

Those  who  received  the  special  summons  probably  included  some 


William  I.  claimed,  in  pmwmnce'^ol  that'riaht  “pon  right  of  conquest.  Hence 

divide  it  among  his  chief  nohtea  universal  ownership,  the  further  riaht  to  sub- 
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who  were  neither  tenants  of  baronies  (in  the  territorial  sense)  nor 
tenants  of  the  Crown  at  all.  But  the  title  to  the  rank  of  baron  depended 
on  the  writ  of  summons.  In  Sir  William  Anson’s  words  : — 

“  The  estate  of  the  baronage  was  constituted  and  defined  by  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative  in  issuing  the  writ  of  Summons.” — Law  and  Custom 
ol  the  Constiiviionj  1173. 

A  point  arises  here  as  to  whether  the  receipt  of  a  ^vrit  of  summons 
conferred  any  hereditary  right  to  its  continuance.  Even  if  this  were 
not  the  original  intention,  it  is  clear  that  the  usage  was  gradually 
established  ;  but  the  recipient  of  an  original  wTit  of  summons  had  to 
take  his  scat  in  order  to  pass  on  the  right  to  his  heirs. 


BARONY  BY  PATENT. 


But  a  new  method  of  creating  a  barony  had  come  into  existence, 
first  adopted  in  1387  by  Richard  11.  This  w^as  the  creation  of  a 
^'barony  by  'patent”  which  w^as  really  a  mark  of  the  fact  that  all 
connection  betw  een  the  title  of  baron  and  the  ownership  of  land  had 
already  ceased.  The  effect  of  this  w  as  that  whereas  the  title  and  rank 
of  baron  had  been  an  incident  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  lands  of  a 
certain  extent  and  importance,  the  rank  of  baron  had  now  become 
the  determining  factor,  of  which  its  hereditary  nature  was  an  incident 
due  to  previous  association,  albeit  an  incident  of  vital  importance. 
It  was  by  this  method  that  the  dignities  of  Earl,  Duke  (dating  from 
1337),  Marquess  (dating  from  1386),  and  \  iscount  {temp.  Henry  VI.) 
came  to  be  created  ;  and  this  method  is  in  force  at  the  present  day. 

One  effect  of  the  change  w^as  that  it  led  in  the  end  to  a  large 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  hereditary  Peers  and  their  large  preponder¬ 
ance  at  the  present  day.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this 
large  increase  has  occurred  only  in  comparatively  recent  times.  ^lore- 
over,  until  the  Reformation  the  lay  Peers  could  rarely  control  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  How^  many  Radical  orators  w^ould  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  until  that  time,  with  brief  exceptions,  the  spiritual  Peers  (including, 
of  course,  the  Abbots),  who  were  not  hereditary  Peers,  generally 
commanded  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House  ? 

The  following  table  illustrates  this  : — 


Parliament. 

1st  of  Henry  V.  (1413-1422) 

1st  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-1461) 
1st  of  Henry  VH.  (1485-1509) 
1st  of  Henry  VHI.  (1509-1547) 


Spiritual  Peers. 

47 
46 

48 
48 


Lay  Peers. 
38 
23 
29 
36 


THE  BISHOPS. 

After  the  Reformation  the  Abbots  went,  thougli  the  Bishops 
remained,  and  the  lay  Peers  gained  and  kept  an  ^cendancy.  it  may 
be  remarked  liere  that  the  Bishops  are  the  most  ancient  element  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  their  membership  being  co-eval  with  the  origins 
of  that  institution.  From  1642  to  1661,  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Protectorate,  the  Bishops  were  excluded  from  Paihament ;  but  ^le 
lay  Lords,  who  agreed  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  of  1W2,  themselves  suffered 
eclipse  from  164<1  to  1661.  This  was  the  period  of  the  great  Single 
Chamber  experiment,  which  is  dealt  mth  later  (see  p.  /2).  But  ite 
mention  here  suggests  the  passing  remark  that  the  a  emp^  ®  ®  ^  „ 

.Single-Chamber  Government  is  really  nothmg  less  than  reaction  . 

The  number  of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  remained 
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at  tlie  figure  of  26  for  some  350  years,  ^vith  the  exception  of  the  period 
of  exclusion  already  mentioned"  and  the  period  from  1801,  when  by 
the  Act  of  Union  four  Irish  Bishops  obtained  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  until  1869,  when  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished.  The 
number  26  is  fixed,  including  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Durham  and  Winchester,  and  the  21  senior  Bishops,  for, 
of  course,  in  the  last  sixty  years  or  so  the  numbers  have  increased. 
(See  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remarks,  p.  89.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  PEERS. 

There  are  two  other  important  dates  in  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1717,  by  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  sixteen 
Scottish  representative  ”  Peers  entered  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
are  elected  by  the  general  body  of  Scottish  Peers  for  the  duration  of 
a  single  Parliament.  In  1801,  by  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  28  Irish  “  representative  ”  Peers  were  admitted  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  These  are  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  Irish  Peers  for  life. 
An  Irish  Peer,  not  being  a  representative  Peer,  is,  unlike  his  Scottish 
counterpart,  eligible  for  election  by  any  constituency  in  Great  Britain. 
The  important  point  to  notice  is  that  these  two  Acts  of  Union  intro¬ 
duced  the  representative  and  elective  principles  into  the  House  of 
Lords. 

LAW  LORDS. 

The  House  of  Lords  contains  one  other  small  but  important 
class — that  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  in  1856  to  confer  by  means  of  the  Royal  prerogative  a  life 
peerage  on  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Sir  James  Parke,  under  the  style 
of  Baron  Wensleydale*  ;  the  object  being  to  strengthen  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  functions.  The  House  of  Lords 
decided  that  such  a  Peer  was  not  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The 
difficulty  was  got  over  at  the  moment  by  conferring  a  hereditary 
peerage.  But  in  1876,  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  the  Oown 
was  enabled  to  appoint  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  the  number 
being  limited  to  four,  to  assist  in  the  judicial  work  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  is  the  final  Court  of  Appeal.  Tlie  ‘‘  Law  Lords  ”  as  they 
are  called,  are  salaried,  rank  as  Barons  and  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  Under  the  Act  of  1876  the  tenure  of  their  seats  depended 
on  their  tenure  of  office.  But  an  Act  of  1887  introduced  a  most  im* 
portant  change,  by  which  the  “  Law  D)rds  ”  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  rank  and  privileges  even  after  resignation.  That  means  that 
the  “  Law  Lords’’  are  life  Peers.  There  is  one  ‘‘Law  Lord”t 
benefits  by  the  Act  of  1887. 

The  “  Law  Lords,”  as  is  subsequently  shown  (pp.  45-6)  sit  as  a  final 
Court  of  Appeal  in  all  suits,  whether  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice 
of  England  and  Ireland  or  from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  In 
all  legal  proceedings  and  in  common  parlance  they  are  called  the  House 
of  Lords.  Their  members  are  created  either  by  promotion  of  judges 
from  the  higher  judiciary  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  or 
direct  appointment  from  the  Bar,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell  (Lord  Russell  of  Killowen),  and  quite  recently  in  the  case  of 
the  former  Radical  Attorney-General  (Sir  William  Robson),  who  now 
sits  as  Baron  Robson  of  Jesmond  (Northumberland),  and  who  in  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  for  South  Shields.  In  view  of  the  fact  that, 


*  See  p.  4:>. 
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with  wild  and  persistent  misrepresentation,  Radicals  and  Labour 
leaders  have  repeatedly  attributed  to  the  House  of  Lords  (popularly 
so  understood)  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  legal  decisions  affecting 
Trade  Unions  (as  for  instance  the  Taff  Vale  and  the  Osborne  judg¬ 
ments),  and  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  those  decisions  to  class 
prejudice,*  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  forcibly  pointed  out  that 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  do  not  take  part  in  these  cases, 
but  that  the  tribunal  consists  of  judicial  members  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  legislative  functions  of  the  House,  except  that  they  have 
seats  in  the  House  and  a  right  to  vote  upon  its  ordinary  business. 

It  is  now  possible  to  point  out  to  those  who  imagine  that  the  House 
of  Lords  consists  entirely  of  temporal,  hereditary  Peers  that  there 
are  six  distinct  classes  of  persons  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

(1)  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

(2)  Temporal  Hereditary  Peers. 

(3)  Spiritual  Peers. 

(4)  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland. 

(5)  Representative  Peers  of  Ireland. 

(6)  Legal  Life  Peers. 

The  first  class  is  outside  the  limits  of  controversy.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  classes  constitute  a  representativ^e  and  elective  element. 
The  third  and  sixth  classes  are  present  in  their  official  capacity — 
carrying  on  the  earliest  tradition.  Of  course,  the  second  class 
vastly  predominates,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  the  principle  of 
differentiation  is  clearly  established. 

In  conclusion,  however,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  important 
distinction,  which  should  be  already  apparent  from  this  brief  outline, 
between  a  Peer  and  a  Lord  of  Parliament.  The  confusion  of  these 
tw-^o  conceptions  is  responsible  for  much  erroneous  opinion,  but  the 
proper  distinction  may  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  many  difficulties. 

(2)  VARIOUS  ELEMENTS  OF  THE 
PROBLEM. 

It  has  been  indicated  (p.  35)  that,  before  considering  the  practical 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain 
preliminary  observations.  The  first  of  these  concerns ‘the  hereditary 
principle. 


(I.)  THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCIPLE. 

A  groat  deal  of  the  abuse  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  devoted  to  its 
hereditary  element ;  and  the  question  is  asked.  Is  the  existence  of 
hereditary  legislators  compatible  with  modern  democracy  ?  It 
has  been  show'n  how  the  hereditary  peerage  came  into  being,  and 
how  its  rapid  growth  is  confined  to  comparativ^ely  modern  times. 
But  it  is  argued  that  a  hereditary  Peer  is  an  anomaly  in  an  age  wffien 
the  virtue  of  the  vote  is  so  highly  accounted.  VMiy,  therefore,  should 
such  an  anomaly  remain  ?  Perhaps  the  case  will  look  different,  if 
the  question  is  put  in  another  way.  Is  there  any  valid  reason,  it  niaj^’ 
be  asked,  wiiy  a  differentiated  political  form  should  constitute  a  w^eak- 
ncss  that  requires  removal  ?  The  onus  'probandi  lies  really  upon  those 

•  Mr.  George  Barnea.  M.P.  (Labour),  in  the  issue  of  Forward  for  October  8.  1910,  wrote:— 
“  The  ordinary  play  of  class  prejudice,  I  think,  does  the  trick.’ 
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■who  would  destroy  ;  but  such  a  notion  is  abhorrent  to  tho  Radical 
theorist,  who  hates  any  history  he  may  happen  to  know.  But  some 
statement  should  be  made  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  hereditary 
principle  is  valuable. 

(a)  It  tends  to  give  the  House  of  Lords  the  requisite  weakness. 

Some  explanation  of  this  is  necessary.  What  is  meant  is  that 
a  Second  Chamber  based  like  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  hereditary 
principle  cannot  be  so  powerful  as  an  elective  Second  Chamber,  and, 
therefore,  must  inevitably  leave  the  elective  House  of  Commons  Avith 
the  proper  and  necessary  predominance.  This  point  Avill  be  more  fully 
dealt  with  later  (p  97.)  ;  but  it  may  conveniently  be  emphasized  here 
by  a  quotation  from  a  speech  made  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  lilarch  19,  1888  : — 

“  I  am  going  to  put  forward  an  opinion  which  I  fear  may  be  thought  para¬ 
doxical,  but  which  I  earnestly  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It 
is  not  only  that  the  hereditary  principle  ought  not  to  be  extirpated,  nor  that  it 
ought  to  be  largely  diminished,  but  that  no  Second  Chamber  ...  is  likely 
to  answer  in  the  long  run,  so  well  as  a  Second  Chamber  based  on  the  hereditary 
principle.  ...  If  you  could  set  up  another  Chamber,  with  all  the  titles  to 
power,  according  to  existing  ideas,  that  an  electoral’*'  foundation  could  give,  and 
consisting  of  men  who  had  taken  to  politics  because  it  was  the  profession  they 
preferred,  and  to  political  subjects  because  they  were  those  in  w'hich  they  took 
deepest  interest,  do  you  suppose,  when  you  have  got  together  a  Chamber  so 
constructed,  that  they  will  tolerate  the  position  which  this  House  occupies  now 
with  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  temper 
which  the  hereditary  principle,  and  that  alone,  confers  on  the  Second  Chamber  is 
the  only  temper  on  which  a  Second  Chamber  can  act  so  as  to  allow  the  Business 
of  the  country  to  go  on  so  long  as  the  power  and  position  of  the  House  of  Commons 
remain  what  they  are  now.” — Official  Rt'porty  cols.  1597  and  1598. 

(b)  It  tends  to  give  the  House  of  Lords  the  requisite  independence. 

Being  answerable  to  no  constituency  save  the  whole  nation,  and 
that  without  any  fear  of  consequences,  the  hereditary  Peer  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  the  best  of  his  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  any  question. 
The  responsibility  to  an  electorate  is,  of  course,  invaluable,  and  indeed 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  political  life 
as  it  is.  But  this  very  responsibility  involves  also  an  amount  of 
dependence  upon  the  electorate.  The  point  was  tersely  put  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough  (ex-President  of  the  Baptist  Union)  in  a  letter 
to  the  Standard  of  January  5,  1910  : — 

“  The  House  of  Commons,  with  its  many  admirable  qualities,  is  not  infallible 
or  incorruptible.  It  knows  something  of  the  fear  of  God  ;  but  it  knows  much 
more  of  the  fear  of  voters.*’ 

The  importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  of  having  a  body, 
not  so  dependent,  capable  of  reviewing  proposed  legislation  from  a 
more  permanent  point  of  view,  as  well  as  a  more  impartial  and  inde¬ 
pendent  position,  seeing  that  a  Peer  does  not,  like  a  Radical,  require 
to  weigh  his  vote  in  the  House  by  the  question  of  how  many  votes  it 
wdll  gain  or  lose  him  at  an  election.  Tliis  element,  in  fact,  is  as  indis¬ 
pensable  as  the  other.  It  was  so  regarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  tho 
House  of  Commons  on  July  21,  1857,  he  said 

t  J  speak  of  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  si^eak 

of  that  which  18  no  mere  name  or  phantom— but  of  that  which  I  am  anxious  to 
practice  as  weU  as  in  the  code,  a.s  a  sacred  part  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  w^ch  I  attach  a  value  second  only  to  the  value  which  I  attach  to  tho 
privileges  of  this  House.”— if aTward,  col.  175 


•  See  p.  97. 
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Moreover,  the  liigh  level  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
an  admitted  fact. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  added  here  on  a  kindred  point.  The 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  necessarily  governed  by  Parlia¬ 
mentary  considerations  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  Ministry 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  majority.  There  is,  therefore,  much  super¬ 
fluous  discussion,  quite  apart  from  the  frequent  desire  of  members  to 
address  their  constituents  through  the  House  of  Commons.  None  of 
these  considerations  apply  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

(c)  it  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  fabric  of  British  Institutions. 

It  has  been  insisted  on  more  than  once  that  the  Radical  has  no 
reverence  for  history  or  tradition.  Yet,  to  sober  reflection,  the  fact 
that  the  hereditary  principle  has  dominated  one  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  so  many  centuries  is  surely  a  consideration  which  only  the 
blindest  iconoclasm  can  disregard.  The  rooting  out  of  such  a  principle 
would  form  an  ugly  precedent,  applicable  thereafter  to  any  other 
eonstituent  element  of  the  national  fabric.  And  there  would  be  the 
gravest  danger  that  the  general  stability  of  the  structure  would  be 
affected  in  unforeseen  ways  in  the  process  of  extraction. 

It  is  not  that  there  Is  the  slightest  objection  to  change  as  such. 
But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  (a  difference  which  lies  on 
the  fundamental  line  of  cleavage  between  parties*),  between  change 
which  violently  uproots  and  change  which  preserves  while  it  alters, 
between  change  involving  growth  and  change  involving  wastage  and 
destruction,  between  evolution  and  revolution.  Change  should  be 
effected  only  in  the  light  of  history  and  tradition.  That  is  the  Unionist 
principle. 

The  power  of  tradition  in  moulding  British  life  and  institutions 
has  been  incalculable,  and  the  hereditary  principle  is  valuable  (if  for  no 
other  reason),  because  it  is  traditional. 

It  is  this  argument  from  history  which  gives  point  to  the 
well-known  words  which  occurred  in  a  speech  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  at  Blackheath  on  October  28,  1871  : — 

“  I  hope  that  I  am  at  least  in  earnest  and  sincere  intention  what  is  called 

a  Liberal  politician  ;  but  before  I  agree,  and  before  I  commit  myself  to  expelling 

from  the  House  of  Lords  the  hereditary  principle,  I  vriU  think  once,  I  will  tliink 

twdce,  I  will  even  think  thrice.” — The  Times,  October  30,  1871. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  notice  here  another  point.  Radicals 
who  attack  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  House  of  Lords  probably 
imagine  that  it  applies  solely  to  lords  and  landowners.  They  might 
receive  a  rude  shock,  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  them  that  a  certain  very 
large  classf  of  the  community,  commanding  a  considerable  vote,  tho 
bulk  of  which  has  been  Radical  or  Labour,  are  veiy  jealous  of  the 
hereditary  principle.  The  workers  in  the  mining  industry  tend  to  bo 
drawn  continuously  from  the  same  families — the  miners  being  very 
jealous  of  outsiders.  Those  who  attack  the  hereditary  principle 
should  consider  first  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  in  practice.  In  any 
ease  there  is  added  a  piquancy  to  the  following  Radical  tribute  to  the 
hereditary  princijile.  In  tho  House  of  Lords  on  March  17,  1910,  Lord 
Crowe,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlic  Colonies,  said  : — 


*  “Conservative'’  moans  “tending  to  keep  safe  and  sound.”  “Radical”  means 
“habitually  rooting  up.”  ^ 

t  Tho  number  of  miners  in  tho  United  Kingdom  in  1908  was  066,264,  as  stated  in  the 
House  of  Comraoiui  paper  No.  271  of  1910.  Of  these  a  very  large  proportion  must  be  voters. 


“But  we  are  told  the  hereditary  principle  is  unpopular.  I  do  not  think 
the  hereditary  princiide  in  itaelf  is  in  the  least  unpopular  in  this  country.  Quite 
the  contrary.  I  believe  it  is  extremely  ix>pular.” — Official  Report,  col.  400. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  large  number  of 
hereditary  Peers  are,  in  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers,  elected  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

(d)  It  is  the  basis  on  which  the  Throne  itself  rests. 

This  is,  perhaps,  if  any,  the  most  important  argument  in  favour 
of  the  hereditar\^  principle.  A  hereditary  monarchy  has  its  origins 
in  remote  history.  Powerful  forces  have  been  and  are  at  work  hostile 
to  its  continuance.  In  the  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution  the 
foundations  of  the  French  Monarhey  were  irretrievably  shaken.  The 
stability  of  British  institutions  has  preserved  the  Monarchy  in  this 
country^  through  many-  shocks.  The  Monarchy’^  is  now  almost  univer- 
sdly  popular  in  the  country.  Whereas  political  liberty  has  in  the  past 
been  mainly  won  in  spite  of  it,  political  liberty  itself  now  finds  it 
essential,  constituting  as  it  does  a  screen  behind  which  political  ambi¬ 
tion  can  freely  play  upon  the  realities  of  power  while  avoiding  the 
objections  and  dangers  incident  to  the  struggle  for  titles.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  urgent^  important  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large  that  the 
hereditary  principle  should  not  be  .solely  represented  by  the  Monarchy. 
The  risk  would  be  too  great. 

Mr.  Gladstone  clearly  saw  this  danger.  The  following  expression 
of  opinion  is  all  the  more  valuable  in  that  it  w'as  given  in  private 
conversation  to  an  intimate  friend.  The  following  quotation  comes 
from  Lord  Morley's  diary,  under  date  December  22,  1891,  given  in 
Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone  (Macmillan,  1903),  Vol.  III.,  p.  470  : — 

“  Talk  about  the  dangerous  isolation  in  which  the  Monarchy  will  find  itself 
in  England  if  the  hereditary  principle  goes  down  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  ‘  it  will 
stand  bare,  naked,  with  no  shelter  or  shield,  only  endured  as  the  better  of  two 
evils.*  *’ 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  a  “  better  life,"'  also  show^ed  his  sense 
of  the  danger.  Speaking  in  Paddington  on  May  8,  1899,  he  said  : — 

**  The  Radicals  had  already  attempted  to  break  up  Parliament,  and  had 
attacked  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  future  they  would  not  hesitate  to  assault 
the  Throne,  the  most  glorious  and  not  the  least  essential  of  the  three  Estates.” — 
Morning  Post,  May  9,  1899. 

But  latter-day  Radicals,  also,  see  w^hat  an  attack  upon  the 
hereditary  principle  in  the  House  of  Lords  involves. 

The  Parliamentary  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Wilson,  one  of  the  Radical  M.P.'s  who  lost  their  seats  at  the  General 
Election  of  1910,  commenting  on  Lord  Halsbury's  speech  in  the  Lords 
on  the  previous  day,  wrote  in  the  Daily  News  of  March  23,  1910 

“  T^id  Halsbury  argued  unanswerably  that  the  attack  upon  the  hereditary 
principle  is  an  attack  upon  the  landed  system  and  upon  the  throne  itself. 

Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  the  same  point  in  the  Daily  News  of 
June  8,  1910 

T?  1  “  I*!  denouncing  the  hereditary  principle  as  it  has  been  denounced  by  Sir 
M\v^rd  Grey ,  language  has  been  used  which  involves  other  institutions  brides 
the  House  of  Lords.*’ 

Socialists  and  the  Throne. 

These  w'arnings  receive  an  added  significance  from  the  expressed 
views  of  prominent  Socialists.  Mr.  W^  Thorne,  M.P.,  speaking  at 
Nottingham  on  May  1,  1910,  said  •— 
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“He  believed  the  Lords,  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  would  go  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  so  dovetailed  together.” — The  Times,  May  2,  1910. 

This  view  the  speaker  has  on  occasions  elaborated. 

On  the  following  day,  May  2,  1910,  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P., 
speaking  at  Tonypandy,  gave  expression  to  views  which  are  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  he  took  in  February^ 
1910.  He  said  : — 

“  Thirty  years  ago,  like  every  young  man  of  the  people,  he  was  an  ardent 
Republican.  Republicanism  and  Radicalism  in  this  country  were  practically 
synonymous  terms.  He  had  not  changed  his  opinions  a  bit.  He  regarded 
loyalty  to  a  Throne  as  a  great  superstition  which  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
rulers,  but  which  conduced  to  blind  the  people  to  their  own  best  interests.  The 
hereditary  ruler,  whether  King  or  peer,  belonged  to  the  feudal  age,  and  that 
had  long  since  passed  away.” — Daily  News,  May  3,  1910. 

Then  again  on  July  24, 1910,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  remarked  at  Chester- 
lo -Street,  that 

“  He  regarded  the  existence  of  a  King  as  a  proof  of  lunacy  amongst  his 
people.” — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  July  25,  1910. 

Even  more  recently,  in  Bermondsey,  on  November  16,  1910,  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  said  : — 

“  When  coronets  go  into  the  melting  pot  the  Crown  had  better  beware.”  — 

The  Times,  November  17,  1910. 

Such  uttorances  are  comparatively  rare,  but  the  loyal  citizen 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  them.  They  should  afford  valuable  food  for 
reflection,  and  give  determination  to  resist  the  mischievous  propaganda 
of  the  disloyal  and  traitorous  persons  who  habitually  employ  them. 

These  remarks  cannot  better  be  concluded  than  by  quoting  the 
admirable  words  of  a  distinguished  French  writer,*  on  the  necessity 
of  a  hereditary  assembly  with  a  hereditary  Monarchy. 

“  In  a  hereditary  Monarchy  it  is  indispensable  that  a  hereditary  assembly, 
as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  should  exist.  It  is  scarcely  possible  tO 
imagine  that,  in  a  nation  where  such  a  hereditary  assembly  was  not  in  existence, 
and  where  all  distinction  by  birth  w'as  rejected,  the  highest  dignity  in  the  realm, 
that  which  most  affects  in  its  functions  the  repose  and  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
hereditary  monarchy,  could  be  retained.  If  monarchy  is  anywhere  found  without 
a  hereditary  assembly  of  legislators,  such  a  monarchy  is  pure  despotism. f  The 
elements  of  that  Government,  which  consists  of  a  sovereign,  unassisted  by  an 
assembly  of  hereditary  legislators  are  a  monarch  who  commands,  an  army  which 
executes,  and  a  people  who  obey.  To  give  freedom  to  a  nation  governed  by  a 
hereditary  monarch,  an  intermediate  body  must  exist  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  popular  assembly.” 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  when,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Monarchy  in  England  fell  the  House  of  Lords  fell  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  both  were  restored  together. 


(IL)  A  CONSEEVATIVE  MAJORITY. 

There  is  a  large  and  consistent  Conservative  majority  in  the  House  of 

Lords. 

The  manner  in  which  this  has  come  to  be  the  case,  roughly  vvithin 
the  last  forty  years  only,  has  been  described  on  p.  8.  Ihis  is  an 
important  element  in  the  situation,  and  there  are  two  points  to  be 
brought  out. 


•  M.  BcnJaTniii  Constant  in  Prindpes 
against  the  ConstUation,*’  by  the  late  Sir  W. 
t  See  p.  56. 


ds  Politique,  Vol.  I.,  ch.  4  ;  quoted  in  “  The  Crusade 
T.  Charley,  Q.C.,  M.P. ;  Samijson  Low  (1896). 
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(a)  In  the  first  place,  a  Second  Chamber  is  probably  essentially 
Conservative.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  in  London  on 
April  19,  1894,  said  : — 

“  I  Bee  Mr.  Asquith,  who  has  been  speaking  yesterday,  makes  a  great  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  generally  conservative  ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  an 
institution  for  delaying  the  judgment  and  referring  the  matter  to  the  Nation  and 
the  country,  it  must  essentially  be  a  conservative  institution.  It  would  be  of  no 

use  if  it  was  not . When  you  say  a  Second  Chamber,  you  say  essentially  a 

conservative  institution.” — The  Time^,  April  20, 1894. 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  Conserva¬ 
tive  majority  lies  probably  at  the  root  of  the  Radical  grievance.  The 
majority  of  Radicals  and  Socialists  can  hardly  be  credited  mUIi  a 
<lisinterested  desire  for  constitutional  symmetry.  They  are  more 
human.  They  have  a  rooted  objection  to  a  body  wliich  continually 
thwarts  their  revolutionary  designs.  It  may  be  admitted  at  once 
that  the  fact  that  there  is  not  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  majority  ready 
to  endoree  all  Radical  legislative  proposals  is  a  consideration  which 
Radicals  arc  perfectly^  entitled  to  raise  as  a  grievance.  But,  quite 
apart  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  essentially  ‘  ‘  conservative 
character  of  a  Second  Chamber,  there  are  two  things  to  be  said.  In  the 
first  place,  the  House  of  Lords  has  never  opposed  the  settled  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  nation  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  House  of  Lords 
contains  men  of  ail  shades  of  political  thought,  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  carry  weight  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  the  need  of  an  effective  Second  Chamber, 
everything  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  opinion  wliich  finds 
expression  in  that  Chamber. 

With  regard  to  the  weight  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  while  the  authority  which  numbers 
of  Peers  bring  to  the  debates  is  beyond  question,  it  is  always  possible 
for  many  Peers  to  take  part  in  determining  divisions,  who,  however 
correct  their  judgment  may  be,  nevertheless  from  training  or  experience 
do  not  carry  the  weight  with  the  countiy  which  their  function  demands. 
Mr.  Balfour  himself  has  frankly  admitted  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
not  the  “  necessary  backing  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties. 
It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  to  quote  here  what  he  has  said,  though  it  is 
strictly  germane  rather  to  the  subject  of  the  Reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  (see  p.  88). 

In  an  important  speech  to  the  United  Club  in  London  on  April  13, 
1910,  Mr.  Balfour,  having  argued  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
admirably  fulfilled  its  two  chief  functions — the  consideration  of 
day-to-day  legislation  and  the  guardianship  of  the  Constitution, 
continued  : — 


“  Then  why  should  you  alter  it  ?  I  will  tell  you.  I  see  no  reason  for  altering 
it  based  upon  the  actual  manner  in  which  it  has  carried  out  its  duties,  but  you  must 
make  your  Second  Chamber  (call  it  what  you  will,  the  House  of  Lords  or  any  other 
House)  competent  to  carry  out  those  duties.  You  must  give  it  that  backing 
without  which  those  great  functions  cannot  be  properly  exercised,  and  I  have  come 
personally  to  the  conclusion  that  at  present  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  the 
necessary  backing  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  great  duties  which  we  expect  of  it. 
You  must  stren^hen  it.  You  must  strengthen  it,  not  because  it  has  done  a  wrong 
JIT  done  it  in  the  wrong  way,  but  because  duties  of  that  kind  manifestly, 
and  under  modern  conditions,  require  some  more  direct  and  formal  relation  between 
or^ilu democracy  of  which  we  are  all  part  in  order  to 
5  which  every  Second  Chamber  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  and  it  is 

that  direct  and  formal  connection  which  I  think  ail  reformers  of  the  House  of 

S?.!*!***  *5®  moUWying  the  kind  of  policy  which 

eff^uaHv  *'*•*  enabling  it  more 

effectually  to  carry  out  ib  duties.”— m  Times,  April  14, 1910. 
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A  fuller  discussion  of  the  points  raised  here  must  be  left  until 
the  question  of  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  reached.  In  the 
meantime,  a  reference  to  the  examination  (see  pp.  10-21)  of  those 
measures,  alleged  to  have  been  maltreated  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
various  ways,  suggests  the  reflection  that  the  sense  of  ‘‘  injustice, 
which  appears  to  rankle  so  generally  in  the  Radical  heart,  is  the 
outcome  not  only  of  habitual  exaggeration,  but  also  deliberate 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  interested  politicians. 


(III.)  A  SUPREME  COURT. 


It  is  vital  to  emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  final  Court  of 
Appeal. 

(a)  HISTORY. 


This  distinction  involves  a  brief  reference  to  history.  A  very 
clear  account  of  the  subject  is  given  in  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott’s  book, 
already  cited,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : — 

“  The  'powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  two-fold  :  Judicial  and  Legislative. 
The  Judicial  functions  are  in  part  original^  and  in  part  appellate  ;  but  both  are 
alike  derived  from  the  antiquarian  confusion  between  the  Curia  Regis  and  the 
Concilium  Commune  Regni,  between  the  Court  and  the  Council^  or,  to  be  still 
more  technical,  betw’een  the  King-in- Council^  and  the  King-in- CouncU-in- 
Parliament.  But  the  antiquarian  point  need  not  detain  us,  though  it  explains  why 
the  Lords  exercise  these  judicial  functions  as  successors  in  title  to  the  Commune 
Concilium,  and  not  the  Commons  who  descend  from  a  different  stock. 

“  As  a  Court  of  first  instance  the  Lords  have  the  right  already  referred  to, 
of  trying  their  own  members  in  cases  of  felony  and  treason.  Such  a  trial*  is 
conducted  by  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and  all  the  Peers  of  Parliament  (except 
the  Spiritual  Peers)  are  entitled  to  attend.  To  them  belongs  also  the  right  of 
deciding,  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  all  cases  of  impeachment. b 
.  .  .  Far  more  important  is  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Supreme  and 
final  Court  of  Appeal.  This,  like  its  other  judicial  functions,  is  a  heritage  from 
the  undifferentiated  Curia  or  Council  of  the  Norman  Kings.  When  the  Common 
Law  Courts  were  ‘  thrown  off  ’  from  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Council,  and  obtained 
a  distinctive  organization  and  separate  official  staff,  the  King- in- Council  still 
retained  appellate  and  equity  jurisdiction.  In  time  the  equity  junsdictionj 
was  similarly  differentiated  in  the  Chancellor's  Court ;  but  still  the  main  body  of 
the  Council — now  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Lords  in  Parliament — retained 
the  8upreme§  apx)ellate  jurisdiction.’’ — Second  Chambers,  pp.  49,  51-2. 

However,  as  the  judicial  business  of  the  country  grew,  it  was 
felt  that  the  comparative  scarcity  of  qualified  “  Law  Lords  ”  was  a 
serious  disadvantage.  Sometimes  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  the  only 
lawyer  available,  sitting  with  two  mute,  unlearned  lords  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  sometimes  ex -Chancellors  were  also  available.  But  a  reform 
W’as  necessary.  To  an  effort  in  this  direction  was  due  the  famous 
Wenslcydale  Peerage  case  already  alluded  to  (p.  38) — the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  introduce  a  legal  life  Peer.  Finalty,  in  1876,  the  present 
form  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  was  settled 
by  law.  Mr.  Marriott’s  book  is  again  laid  under  contribution 


♦  Olio  of  the  most  recent  instances  of  this  jurisdiction  Is  the  case  of  the  present  Lari 
Russell,  tried  on  a  charge  of  bigamy  on  July  18,  1901,  the  official  report  of  which  Js 
“Before  the  King  in  Parllanient."  The  King  issued 

Cliancellor,  Lord  Halsbury,  to  preside  at  the  trial  as  Lord  High  Steward.  Ihe  inquirer  can 
read  the  case  in  Law  Reports,  Appeal  Cases,  1901.  4k« 

t  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  impenehment  n-M  odLv 

way  of  enforcing  the  precious  doctrine  of  ministerial  2 

tho"^  ministerial  syetern  and  especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cohect Ive 
Cabinet,  the  need  for  Impeachment  ceased.  Since  the  Radlca  s  returned  to 
in  1906,  the  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility  has  shown  distinct  signs  of  weakening,  and 
a  return  to  the  earlier  practice  would  have  its  advantages. 

I  i.e.’  wlth^oferorfce^ffi  cases  both  in  common  law  and  equity.  TIio  api>ellate  jurisdiction 
in  equity  was  Anally  settled  by  the  case  of  Shirley  v.  Fagg  in  1675. 
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“  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  was  for  the  first  time  placed  on  a 
statutory  basis  by  the  Act  of  1876,  which  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  cita¬ 
tion  immediately  of  two,  ultimately  of  four,  life  Peers  to  be  known  as  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary.  Henceforward  no  appeal  was  to  be  heard  unless  three 
Lords  of  Appeal  were  present  These,  it  should  be  added,  were  further  defined 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  (salaried  Life  Peers) 
and  any  other  Peers  who  ‘  hold  or  have  held  high  judicial  office/ ♦  Of  these  there 
are  now  a  considerable  number  in  the  House  of  Lords.f  The  legal  right  of  all 
Peers,  learned  or  unlearned,  to  take  part  in  the  judicial  work  of  the  House  remains, 
as  we  have  seen,  entirely  unaffected.  The  procedure  differs  in  no  wise  from  the 
procedure  in  legislation.  Decisions  are  given  by  vote,  and  should  the  vote  of  a 
layman  be  tendered  it  could  not  be  refused.  As  a  fact  no  such  vote  ever  is  ten¬ 
dered,  and  the  judicial  work  is  left  severely  to  those  members  of  the  House  who 
are  confessedly  competent  to  perform  it  But  it  is  not  done  exclusively  by  ‘  Lords 
of  Appeal  ’  and  assistance  in  this  part  of  its  work  is  frequently  rendered  by 
distinguished  lawyers  like  Lord  James  of  Hereford  who,  though  an  ex-Attomey- 
General,  has  never  technically  held  ‘  high  judicial  office.’ 

“  That  the  House  of  Lords  does  its  work  well  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.” — Second  Chambers,  pp.  54, 55. 

From  this  account  it  is  iDcrfectly  manifest  that  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  legislative  body  and  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  final  Court  of 
Appeal  are  now  and  for  long  have  been  two  entirely  distinct  things. 
It  would  be  true  to  sa^’'  that  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  is  composed  of 
a  panel  of  ver^^  eminent  lawyers,  who  all  happen  to  be  Peers,  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Lords’  Chamber,  for  historical  reasons.  But  the  fact 
of  its  relation  to  the  House  of  Lords  makes  no  difference  to  the  fact 
that  the  tribunal  consists  only  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers. 

(b)  UNSCRUPULOUS  MISREPRESENTATION. 

The  importance  of  emphasizing  this  distinction  lies  in  the  use 
to  which  unscrupulous  politicians  have  been  putting  the  fact  that  the 
two  bodies  have  one  title. 

Resentment  on  the  part  of  a  certain  group  at  a  legal  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  has  been  directed 
towards  furthering  the  political  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  Lecjislutive  Assembly,  with  as  much  reason  as  if  a  man  were 
attacked  a  landlord  because  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  he  fined  a 
man  for  being  drunk.  This  manoeuvre  is  the  attempt  wliich  has 
been  made  to  fix  upon  the  House  of  Lords  the  anger  of  those  who 
disagree  with  the  recent  judgment  on  appeal  in  the  well-known 
“  Osborne  Case.” 


THE  OSBORNE  JUDGMENT. 


That  judgment,  it  will  be  remembered,  declartKl  it  to  be  illegal 
for  Trade  Unions  to  impose  upon  their  members  a  compulsory  levy 
for  the  payment  of  Members  of  Parliament,  with  whose  political 
view's  they  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy. 

The  judgment  is,  of  course,  unpopular  in  certain  quarters,  amongst 
those  whose  desire  to  be  maintained  and  provided  with  a  seat  in 
Parliament  outw^eighs  all  other  considerations. 

But  w'hen  revolutionary  tub-thumpers,  with  studied  looseness 
of  language,  try  to  “  blame  it  all  upon  the  House  of  Lords,”  they  are 
guilty  of  a  deliberate  and  dishonourable  suppression  of  the  truth. 


/•nmp  Great  Britain  and  the  paid  Tx)rd8  of  Appeal,  the  following 

qualification  :-—“Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  all  ex-Ixml  Chancellors, 

TemlorM  «n‘Kle<l  “Temporal  Peers,"  the  number  of 

wlthfn  tlicniMmL^of  fVm  "  High  Judicial  Office, 

witmn  tne  meaning  of  the  Appellate  Juriadictlon  Acts,  1876  and  1887,  is  given  as  16. 
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To  expose  the  truth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  a  recent  article 
in  a  well-known  organ  of  extreme  Radicalism.  On  December  26, 
1909,  Reynolds* 8  Newspaper  said  : —  ’ 

“  By  a  unanimous  decision,  the  House  of  Lords,  acting  as  the  ultimate  Court 
of  Appeal,  has  decided  that  it  is  illegal  for  a  Trade  Union  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
election  expenses  of  Members  of  Parliament  out  of  its  funds.  Do  not  let  us  con¬ 
fuse  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  with  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  legislative  and  legislation- wrecking  body.  They  are  quite  distinct.  The 
hereditary  principle  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  when  the  House  acts  as  a  court 
of  law.  Long  and  unbroken  custom  has  established  it  as  a  part  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  that  when  the  House  sits  to  hear  appeals,  only  the  Law  Lords  shall  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  All  th6  hereditary  peers  impose  a  self-denying 
ordinance  upon  themselves.  The  Law  Lords  consist  of  eminent  lawyers  and 
Judges  appointed  for  life  only.  By  this  means  the  purity  and  capacity  of  the 
highest  branch  of  our  legal  system  has  been  secured.  .  .  .  We  can  look  for  an 
impartial  and  honest  verdict  from  the  Law'  Lords,  so  far  as  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature  will  allow  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  even  those  w'ho  are  hardest 
hit  by  this  judgment  will  acknowledge  that  it  was  inevitable.” 

This  is  a  plain  admission  of  the  fact,  which — thanhs  to  the  deliberate 
policy  of  confusing  the  distinction — has  been  obscured  in  some  minds, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  possesses,  and  acts  in,  distinct  capacities 
— its  legislative  capacity  as  the  Second  Chamber  in  our  Constitution, 
and  its  judicial  capacity  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal.  It  shows,  more¬ 
over,  how  utterly  dishonest  is  this  attempt  to  make  an  electioneering 
<jry  out  of  the  Osborne  judgment. 

It  is  worth  while  quoting  here  what  Lord  Halsburj",  an  ex-Lord 
Chancellor,  said  at  Oxford  on  October  29,  1910,  with  reference  to  the 
Osborne  judgment  : — 

“  He  found  that  a  great  many  things  were  said  in  discussing  that  judgment 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  He  would  like  to  say  this — because  it  was  to  his  mind 
a  remarkable  test  of  the  com]>etency  of  the  persons  who  discussed  it — the  House  of 
Lords  had  as  much  to  do  with  that  judgment  as  the  Senate  of  Timbuctoo,  if  they 
had  a  Senate.  The  case  went  to  tlie  Court  of  Appeal,  and  it  then  came  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  name,  and  because  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  went  under 
that  name.  A  great  many  foolish  and  deluded  people  supposed  that  was  a  sample 
of  what  the  House  of  Lords  did  in  its  legislative  capacitj^  He  was  not  saying 
whether  it  was  right  orjwrong,  but  w’hat  he  was  pointing  out  was  that  the  moment 
they  began  to  discuss  the  adjudication  of  questions  of  law  and  to  determine  them 
by  the  popular  voice,  there  was  an  end  to  the  administration  of  impartial  Justice.” 

The  Judgment. 

No  one  has  yet  proposed  to  alter  the  powers  or  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  its  judicial  capacity  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal. 
But  if  the  agitators  continue  to  make  use  of  the  Osborne  judgment 
in  their  campaign,  they  Avould  be  well  iidvised  to  take  notice  of  one  or 
two  points  relating  to  this  decision. 

For  instance,  among  those  delivering  judgment  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  Lord  Shaw.  Now  Lord  Shaw  vas  the  Rt.  Hon.  Tliomas 
Shaw,  K.C.,  Liberal  M.P.,  1892-1909,  Liberal  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland,  1894-5,  and  Liberal  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  1905-9. 
Lord  Shaw  not  only  held  that  the  action  of  the  Trade  Unions  was 
a  breach  of  the  law  in  the  strict  sense  as  being  idtra  vires,  but  also 
expressed  his  opinion  ver}''  strongly  that  it  was  illegal  as  being  contrary 
to  public  policy.  In  the  course  of  his  judgment,  Lord  Shaw  said  : — 

“  In  brief,  my  opinion  accordingly  is — The  proposed  additional  rule  of  the 
Society  that  ‘  all  candidates  shall  sign  and  respect  tlie  conditions  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  be  subject  to  their  whip  ’  ;  the  rule  that  candidates  are  to  he  ‘  respon¬ 
sible  to  and  paid  by  the  Society  ’  ;  and  in  particular  the  provision  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Labour  Party  that  ‘  candidates  and  members  must  accept  this  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  agiee  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Parliamentary  Party  in  carrying 
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out  the  aims  of  this  Constitution  ’  are  all  fundamentally  illegal,  because  they  are 
in  violation  of  that  sound  public  policy  which  is  essential  to  the  working  of  repre. 
sentative  government.  Parliament  is  summoned  by  the  Sovereign  to  advise 
His  Majesty  freely.  By  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  implied  that  coercion,  constraint, 
or  a  money  payment,  which  is  the  price  of  voting  at  the  bidding  of  others,  destroys 
or  imperils  that  function  of  freedom  of  advice  which  is  fundamental  in  the  very 
constitution  of  Parliament.  Inter  alia,  the  Labour  Party  pledge  is  such  a  price, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  unconstitutional  and  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  before  such  Acts  were  passed,  were  but 
machinery  to  make  effective  the  fundamental  rule  that  the  electors  in  the  exercise 
of  their  franchise  are  to  be  free  from  coercion,  constraint,  or  corrupt  influence, 
and  it  is  they,  acting  through  their  majority,  and  not  any  outside  body  having 
money  power,  that  are  charged  with  the  election  of  a  representative,  and  with  tho 
judgment  on  the  question  of  his  continuance  as  such.  Still  further  in  regard  to 
the  Member  of  Parliament  himself,  he  too  is  to  be  free  ;  he  is  not  to  be  the  paid 
mandatory  of  any  man  or  organization  of  men  ;  nor  is  he  entitled  to  bind  himself 
to  subordinate  his  opinions  on  public  questions  to  others,  for  wages  or  at  the  peril 
of  pecuniaiy*  loss  ;  and  any  contract  of  this  character  would  not  be  recognized  by 
a  Court  of  Law,  either  for  its  enforcement  or  in  respect  of  its  breach.  Accordingly, 
as  it  is  put  in  the  words  of  Lord  Justice  Fletcher  Moulton,  ‘  Any  other  view  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  law  in  this  respect  would,  to  my  mind,  leave 
it  open  to  any  body  of  men  of  sufficient  wealth  or  influence,  to  acquire  contractually 
the  power  to  exercise  that  authority  to  govern  the  Nation  which  the  law  compels 
individuals  to  surrender  only  to  representatives,  that  is,  to  men  who  accept  the 
obligations  and  responsibility  of  the  trust  towards  the  public  implied  by  that  posi¬ 
tion  ?  For  these  reasons,  my  Lords,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  should  be 
refused.” — The  Times,  December  22,  1909. 


The  Socialist  Clurion  on  December  4,  1908,  commenting  on  the 
political  opinions  of  the  judge  who  found  in  favour  of  the  Trade  Union 
in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  three  judges  who  found  against  the 
Trade  Union  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  said  : — 


“  I  wonder  whether  we  should  call  it  a  piece  of  luck  for  the  Liberals,  that 
three  Liberal  judges  have  delivered  a  verdict  which,  unless  it  is  speedily  obviated 
by  special  legislation,  is  expected  largely  to  prejudice  the  chances  of  labour  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Britain.  Is  it  a  piece  of  luck  for  the  Liberals  that  three  Liberal  judges 
have  reversed  the  decision  of  a  Tory  judge,  and  made  it  illegal  for  trade  unions 
to  return  anti-Liberals  to  Parliament  ?  .  .  .  An  appeal  from  that  decision  is 
emphatically  settled  by  three  judges — three  Liberal  judges — in  a  contrary  sense. 
And  so  emphatic  arc  the  judges  in  this  instance,  that  an  application  for  suspen¬ 
sion  of  injunction  pending  appeal  to  a  still  higher  tribunal  (the  Lords)  is  sternly 
snubbed  with  the  answer,  ‘  What  for  ?  To  let  you  spend  money  that  we  have 
already  said  had  been  used  for  illegal  purposes  ?  I  should  think  not.’  ” 

The  three  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Sir  H.  H.  Cozens-Hardy,  Liberal  M.P.,  1885-1899,  Lord  Justice 
Moulton,  Liberal  M.P.,  1885-6, 1894-5,  and  1898-1906,  and  Lord  Justice 
Fanvell. 

Possibly  too,  the  agitators  who  arc  using  the  Osborne  judgment 
as  a  weapon  would  be  well  advised  to  study  the  following  opinions  on 
the  question  at  issue. 


The  first  comes  from  the  article  already  quoted  in  Reynolds' 
Newspaper  of  December  2(>,  1009,  and  is  as  follows 

“  From  the  purely  Trade  Union  point  of  view  it  could  not  be  defended  that  a 
working  man  who  happened  to  be  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal  in  politics  should  bo 
compelled  either  to  contribute  to  the  salaiy  and  election  expenses  of  Socialist 
iLP.,  or  to  be  driven  out  of  his  Union,  and  po.ssibly  his  employment.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  might  develop  into  political  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  a  large  body  of  M.l^  who  were  jiaid  salaries  on  condition  that  they 
way,  could  not  be  viewed  without  apprehension.  It  was  con- 

Constltution,  and  It  opened  the  door  to  unlimited 
bribery  by  powerful  private  interests.” 


The  second  Is  from  Justice,  the  organ  of  tlie  Social  Democratic 
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Party,  of  February  12,  1910.  Criticizing  the  resolution  passed  at 
Newport  by  the  Joint  Board  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Trade  Unions, 
Justice  said  : — 

“  The  Prime  Minister  is,  if  possible,  to  be  interviewed  on  these  lines.  If  he 
takes  the  traditional  Liberal  constitutional  view,  he  must  tell  his  interviewers  that 
it  is  against  public  policy  to  have  any  Member  of  Parliament  paid  for  and  controlled 
by  any  corporate  body  but  the  State  itself,  and  that  it  is  equally  against  public 
policy  to  allow  any  majority  of  members  of  a  Trade  Union,  formed  for  industrial 
purposes,  to  coerce  the  minority  of  their  fellow  members,  against  their  wish  and 
will,  to  subscribe  monies  for  the  support  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  policies 
of  whom  and  of  which  they  do  not  approve.  If  our  friends  of  the  Labour  Party 
imagine  that  for  the  political  levy  they  will  get  the  same  unanimity  and  determina¬ 
tion  with  which  they  forced  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass 
their  Trade  Disputes  Act,  they  are  making  a  profound  mistake.’* 

The  third  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  who 
questioned  in  Dundee  on  January  5,  1910,  said  : — 

“  He  thought  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Law  Courts  respecting  Trade 
Unions  and  Parliamentary  representation  deserved  to  be  very  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  but  it  would  be  a  strong  order  to  pass  a  law  and  say  that  the  funds  of  a 
Conservative,  Liberal  or  Socialist  Trade  Unionist  should  be  taken  against  his 
wishes  to  return  a  member  of  a  particular  party  or  complexion.  He  did  not 
think  that  w'as  the  way  to  deal  with  democratic  representation.” — The  TimeSf 
January  6,  1910. 

It  will  not  take  the  average  man  very  long — once  he  has  considered 
the  facts  given  here — to  discover  the  dishonesty  of  those  people  who 
make  use  of  the  decision  in  the  Osborne  case  as  an  argument  against 
a  legislative  Second  Chamber. 

(IV.)  VETO  AND  PREROGATIVE. 

There  are  now  in  existence  an  effective  veto  and  an  unlimited 
prerogative  in  the  Crown  of  creating  Peers. 

These  are,  in  a  sense,  the  crucial  facLs  of  the  situation.  The 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  amend  or  reject  non-financial  legislation, 
though  it  may  be  resented  by  the  Radicals,  is  not  questioned  as  a  fact. 
The  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  regard  to  “  Money  Bills  have 
already  been  dealt  with  (see  p.  30).  The  important  fact  to  realize  is 
that,  what  is  perhaps  rather  loosely  spoken  of  as  the  power  of  veto*  is, 
in  practice,  effective.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  powers  of 
other  Second  Chambers,  the  House  of  Lords’  power  of  veto  may  be 
weak  enough.  But  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  so,  it  is  still  effective. 
But  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  British  political  liberty 
that  the  popularly-elected  House  should  have  relatively  more  power 
than  those  of  other  countries.  It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  power 
of  veto  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  practice,  IS 
the  weakest  of  its  kind  that  is  consistent  with  real  two-chamber  govern¬ 
ment.  Roughly  speaking,  Unionists  wish  to  leave  the  powers  as  they 
are,  but  to  render  the  authority  that  wields  those  powers  one  which, 
owing  to  its  composition,  carries  more  moral  weight  with  the  country 
than  even  the  present  House  does  ;  while  Radicals,  not  content  wi  i 
the  relatively  greater  power  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  esu'e 
either  openly  to  sweep  a  Second  Chamber  away,  or,  while  leaving  a 
shadow,  to  destroy  the  substance.  It  is  pertinent  to 
that  the  question  of  an  effective  power  of  veto  in  a  Second  Cham  er  is 
infinitely  more  important  than  in  any  other  country  with  a  wTitten 

•  Tlio  word  veto  applies  strictly  only  to  tho  rejection  of  measures.  It  is  also  used  loosely 
to  cover  the  amendment  of  mejisures. 
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Constitution,  because  there  is  in  this  country  no  written  Constitution, 
and  Parliament  is  constitutionally  supreme. 

This  subject  is  dealt  with  more  fully  later  (see  p.  55).  Meanwliile 
a  word  must  be  said  about  the  manner  of  solving  a  constitutional 
deadlock, ♦  where  conflict  arises  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  virtue  of  its  effective  power  of  veto,  declines 
to  give  way.  There  are  three  ways  of  solving  a  deadlock.  In  the 
first  place,  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  country,  by  whose  decision 
the  disputants  will  abide.  This  is  what  occurred  in  1895  and  in  1910. 
In  the  second  place,  a  Joint  Session  of  the  two  Houses  has  been  held 
in  the  past  and  is  often  suggested.  But  there  is  the  well-nigh  insuperable 
difficulty  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  parties  in  the  Upper  House 
should  be  represented  in  the  Joint  Session.  Tliirdly,  there  lies  in 
reserve  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  create  enough  Peers  to  gain  the 
requisite  decision.  To  this  reserve  power  a  brief  reference  is  required 
here. 

CREATION  OF  PEERS. 

Only  once  in  the  whole  of  British  history  has  this  power  been 
exercised  for  this  purpose.  In  1712  Queen  Anne  created  twelve  Peers 
in  order  that  the  Tories  might  be  able  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  This  was  so  disliked  by  the  \\Tiig  Lords  that  in  1719  they 
introduced  a  Peerage  Bill,  which  would  have  made  the  number  of 
Peers  a  fixed  quantity  and  destroyed  not  only  the  prerogative  of  the 
CVowTi,  but  also  the  ultimate  safety  valve  of  the  Constitution.  Both 
were  preserved  by  the  Opposition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
creation  of  enough  Peers  to  enable  legislation  to  pass  became  a  burning 
question  again  in  1832,  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bill.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  its  final  form  the  Reform  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Lords.  (See  p.  10.)  The  Ministry  were  only 
defeated  on  Lord  Lyndhurst^s  proposal  to  postpone  the  disfranchising 
clauses  until  the  clauses  of  enfranchisement  had  been  dealt  with.  It 
was  only  then  that  they  contemplated  a  creation  of  Peers.  The 
number  required  would  have  been  appreciable,  but  still  reasonable 
compared  with  the  number  that  would  be  required  now'.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst’s  proposal  to  postpone  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  w  as  carried  by 
151  votes  to  116 — a  majority  of  35. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL  OF  1832. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  here  to  give  some  account  of  what 
actually  happened  in  1832.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  February  15, 
1910,  “  Memor  **  wTote  : — 

“  In  some  quarters  surprise  has  bc^en  expressed  that  Lord  Grey,  after  recording 
his  emphatic  dissent  from  the  policy  of  forcing  upon  the  King  the  demand 
for  a  large  creation  of  Peers  to  override  the  resistance  of  the  Upper  House  to  the 
Reform  BiU,  did,  notwithstanding,  make  that  demand,  to  which  William  the 
Fourth  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  and  after  vehement  protests.  How  and 
why  this  happened  will  be  at  once  apparent  from  a  simple  statement  of  facts  and 
dates.  After  the  formation  of  Lx)rd  Grey’s  Ministry  in  November,  1830,  Ministers 
introduced  without  delay,  in  accordance  with  their  pledges.  Lord  John  Russell’s 
Bill  for  the  Refopn  of  Parliament.  On  March  22,  1831,  the  Second  Reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  crowded  House  of  Commons.  But  in  April  a 
motion  for  adjournment  was  carried  by  General  Gascoyne,  whereupon  Ministers, 
having  tendered  their  resignation,  which  was  declined,  the  King  dissolved  Parlia¬ 
ment  instantly,  with  the  result  that  a  great  majority  of  the  new  House  was 
returned  in  support  of  **  the  Bill,  the  whole  BiU,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.’*  On 

8eo  also  Working  of  the  Constitution  by  understanding,**  p.  102. 
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the  reassembling  of  Parliament  Lord  John  Russell  at  once  reintroduced  his  Reform 
Bill,  which,  after  prolonged  and  animated  debates,  passed  through  the  Lower 
House  in  September  by  a  majority  of  349  to  236,  and  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  promptly  thrown  out  on  October  8,  by  199  votes  to  158. 
Parliament  was  then  prorogued,  with  a  promise  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
that  a  new  Reform  Bill  should  be  brought  in  at  once  when  the  Houses  met  again. 
A  period  of  intense  excitement  followed,  with  most  serious  riots  in  Bristol,  Derby 
and  Nottingham.  The  new  Bill  was  introduced  in  December,  1831,  and  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  19,  1832,  by  355  votes  against  239.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  April  13,  by  184  votes  to  175,  but  early 
in  May  the  Ministry  were  defeated  on  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  proposal  to  postpone  the 
disfranchising  clauses.  Then  the  Cabinet  decided  upon  asking  the  King  to 
sanction  a  large  creation  of  Peers,  in  spite  of  the  objections  which  Lord  Grey 
recorded  in  the  words  which  I  have  alre^y  quoted,  and  which  Lord  Brougham, 
the  Chancellor,  who  was  afterwards  in  direct  communication  with  the  Sovereign, 
as  well  as  Lord  Grey,  fully  shared.  Brougham  wrote,  in  1861  :  ‘I  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  ca^  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  we  were 
placed  in  ;  but  such  was  my  deep  sense  of  the  drefidful  consequence  of  the  act  that 
I  much  question  whether  I  should  not  have  preferred  running  the  risk  of  confusion 
that  attended  the  loss  of  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood,  rather  than  expose  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  so  imminent  a  hazard  of  subversion.’ 

“  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  King,  when  such  w^ere  the  inner  feelings  of  his 
leading  Ministers,  without  any  hesitation  refused  to  assent  to  the  proposal.  On 
this  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  immediately  resigned  office.  The  King  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  after  consultation 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  after  negotiations  in  other  quarters, 
was  compelled  to  tell  His  Majesty  that  he  w^as  unable  to  form  an  administration. 
Lord  Grey  then  renewed  his  communications  wdth  the  Sovereign ;  he  and  Brougham 
had  an  audience  of  the  King  on  May  17,  when  the  Monarch,  though  sho\^ng 
much  displeasure,  yielded,  giving  Brougham,  in  writing,  the  following  promise  : 
‘  The  King  grants  permission  to  Earl  Grey,  and  to  his  Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham, 
to  create  such  a  number  of  Peers  as  wiU  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  first  calling  up  Peers  eldest  sons.’  This  power,  as  is  well  known, 
was  never  exercised.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  his  Majesty’s  private  secretary,  who 
w  as  present  at  the  interview  between  Grey  and  Brougham  and  the  King,  took 
the  strong  step  of  conveying  an  intimation  to  the  Peers  oppK)sed  to  the  Bill  of 
what  had  happened  at  Windsor.  A  circular  to  the  Opposition,  pointing  out  that 
difficulties  w'ould  be  obviated  by  a  declaration  on  their  part  that  further  reastance 
would  not  be  persevered  in,  produced  its  effect.  A  hundred  Peers,  including  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  withdrew'  from  the  House,  and  the  Reform  Bill  was  then 
carried  svb  silenlio  on  June  4.  It  thus  appears  that  the  King  s  resistance  to 
the  demand  of  the  W'higs  was  only  suirendered  after  every  constitutional  exped¬ 
ient  had  been  exhausted,  and  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  the  objections 
recorded  by  Grey  and  Brougham  were  practically  wnthdrawm.  The  Whig  Alinisters 
had  twice  placed  their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  King — in  April,  1831,  and  in 
May,  1832.  In  the  meantime.  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  and  had  returned  a 
large  majority  of  the  Lower  House  in  support  of  Reform.  But  the  final  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  w'hen  Wellington,  Lyndhurst  and  Peel  failed  to  form  an 
administration  after  the  resignation  of  the  Whigs  in  May.  No  further  method  of 
ending  the  deadlock  seemed  available,  though  many  have  felt,  with  Erskinc  May, 
that  the  intervention  of  the  King  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  w’as,  in  truth,  a  not 
less  unconstitutional  act  than  the  creation  of  Peers.  But  the  practical  obj^t 
w'as  obtained  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  a  large  body 
of  his  supporters,  and  liis  absence  from  the  Upper  House  till  the  night  after  the 
Reform  BUI  passed.  It  is  evident  that  no  sort  of  parallel  exists  to  this  exceptional 
condition  of  things  in  what  has  taken  place  during  the  recent  crisis. 

But  a  creation  of  the  necessary  Peers  in  1832  would  have  been  a 
very  different  matter  to  the  creation  that  would  be  required  now . 
Even  allowing  for  the  increased  size  of  the  House  of  Lords,  probably 
at  least  four  times  as  many  new  Peers  would  now  be  required !  The 
situation  is  thus,  to  this  extent,  changed,  that  whereas  in  1832  the 
creation  of  Peers,  although  regarded  as  a  sort  of  con'p  d  etat,  was  never¬ 
theless  seriously  contemplated  by  responsible  statesmen,  it  is  unthinL- 
able  that  any  responsible  statesman  would  now  make  this  country  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  world  by  advising  the  creation  of  something 
over  300  new  Peers !  It  would  make  no  difference  whether  they  were 
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hereditary  or  life  Peers ;  the  monstrous  distortion  of  the  Constitution 
w  ould  be'  the  same.  It  is  apposite  to  quote  here  what  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  19,  1888,  with  reference 
to  life  Peers,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  strong  advocate  : — 

**  I  think  Life  Peerages  must  be  restricted  because  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  power  of  making  sudden  additions  to  the  House,  to  OVOid  0  misuso  Of  th0 
prerogative.*’ — Hansardy  col.  1595. 

Here,  for  the  moment,  tliis  matter  must  be  left.  The  history  of 
the  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  has  now-  been  traced,  and 
some  of  the  main  features  of  the  situation  have  been  dealt  with,  mainly 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the 
practical  proposals  for  resolving  the  difficulties  which  are  now  before 
the  country. 

//I.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Some  attempt  lias  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  give  an 
account  of  the  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  expose 
the  charges  brought  against  it  in  connection  with  its  treatment  of 
certain  measures  brought  forward  by  Liberal  or  Radical  Governments 
since  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  This  has  involved  a  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  pow  ers  of  the  House  of  Lords  over  Money  Bills. 
Certain  matters,  a  knowledge  of  wiiich  is  essential  to  a  treatment  of 
the  controversy  between  the  tw^o  parties  in  the  State,  have  also  been 
dealt  with,  including  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  House  of  Lords,, 
and  also  certain  features  of  the  British  Constitution,  such  as  the 
hereditary  principle,  the  existence  of  a  large  and  consistent  conserva¬ 
tive  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  distinction  between  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  final 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  lastly,  the  existence  of  an  effective  veto  and  the 
unlimited  prerogative  of  creating  Peers. 

There  now'  remain  the  particular  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  the  present  controversy  and  the  issues  involved.  The  subject  has 
many  complications,  and  is  surely  also  characterized  by  the  wasteful 
elements  of  barren  conflict.  That,  however,  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Radical  agitators  w^ho  have  deliberately  provoked  it.  Adopting  their 
usual  tactics.  Radicals  and  their  Socialist  allies  have  clouded  the  issues 
in  order  to  impose  on  the  credulous,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  way 
tlmough.  The  first  point  which  emerges  is  the  acute  distinction  between 
Single  and  Two-Chamber  Government  and  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  Second  Chamber.  The  second  point  involves  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  practical  attitude  of  parties  to  this  distinction  and 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  point  is  complicated  by  a  division  of 
opinion  which  extends  beyond  a  simple  opposition  of  Unionists  against 
the  Coalition.  The  latter  is  divided  into  tw^o  hostile  camps  ;  and  thus 
there  are  really  three  groups  with  different  views.  The  problem  is, 
therefore,  stated  in  the  form  of  three  distinct  issues  as  between  each 
pair  of  this  triangular  opposition.  This  opposition  is,  or  was,  real, 
and  at  the  moment  w'hen  the  lamented  death  of  King  Edward  called  for 
a  truce  to  the  controversy,  two  rival  policies  only,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
held  the  field.  The  history  and  nature  of  these  form  the  third  point  for 
consideration. 
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(1)  SINGLE  AND  TWO-CHAMBER 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 

LORDS. 

It  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  treat  this  subject  as  a  whole, 
not  only  because  arguments  in  favour  of  Two-Chamber  Government 
carry  with  them  the  condemnation  of  Single-Chamber  Government,  but 
also  because,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is  simplest  and  most  natural 
to  discuss  Two-Chamber  Government  with  constant  reference  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Before  dealing  with  the  main  points,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  useful  to  collect  a  few  notable  utterances  on  Second  Cliamber 
Government,  which  cover  more  or  less  the  whole  ground.  The 
importance  of  a  Second  Chamber,  and  in  particular  the  House  of  Lords, 
can  thus  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view,  first,  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and,  secondly,  of  the  Empire.  In  relation  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  Second  Chamber  performs  both  a  constitutional  and  a 
legislative  function.  In  its  legislative  function  it  has  two  characters  ; 
it  is,  first,  a  Chamber  of  Delay,  and,  secondly,  a  Chamber  of  Review. 
Finally,  a  reference  may  usefully  be  made  to  the  practical  teaching  of 
history,  past  and  present,  an  aspect  to  which  the  theoretical  Radical 
so  often  finds  it  convenient  to  be  blind.  On  these  lines  the  discussion 
will  proceed. 

(I.)  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  21, 1870,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  the  general  view  of  the  Constitutional  position  ^nth  admirable 
conciseness  and  clearness  : — 

“  It  may  be  that  my  hon.  friend*  .  .  .  aware  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  Chamber  in  which,  in  the  main,  the  great  work  of  national  legislation  must 
be  conducted  and  the  business  of  the  country  done,  thinks  that  by  means  of  a 
Single  instead  of  a  Double  Chamber  we  should  simplify  the  work  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  more  speedily  and  satisfactorily  settle  great  public  questions.  Sir, 
that  would  be  a  very  grave  conclusion  to  adopt  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  majority  of  this  House  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  it  is  not  the  belief  of  the  country. — Official  Report^  col.  696. 

Nearly  twenty  years  later,  at  a  time  when  the  House  of  Lords 
Reform  was  under  discussion  (see  p.  83),  Lord  Rosebery  stated  three 
arguments  which  he  regarded  as  conclusive  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Second  Chamber.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
March  19,  1888,  he  said  : — 

“  When  the  ablest  men  that  America  ever  knew,  a  century  ago,  framed 
their  Constitution,  though  fettered  by  no  rules  and  traditions,  and  having  a  clean 
slate  before  them,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  construct  the  strongest  Second 
Chamber  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

“  Then  let  us  call  to  mind  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  not  an  aristocrat 
by  party  or  profession — Cromwell — who  abolished  the  House  of  Lords  .  . 

and  also  found  it  necessary  to  restore  the  House  of  Lords.  The  last  w'ords  he 
(Cromwell)  addressed  to  Parliament  w'ere  these : — 

“  *  1  did  tell  you  that  I  would  not  undertake  such  a  Government  as  this 
unless  there  might  be  some  other  persons  that  might  interpose  between  me 
and  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  the  power  to  prevent  tumultary  and 
popular  spirits.’ 

“  Cromwell  was  not  an  aristocrat,  and  his  Executive  \vas  not  characterized 
by  weakness  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  restore  a  Second  Chamber 

speaks  volumes  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber. 


♦  Mr.  Hadtteld,  M.P.  (R.). 
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“  Tlie  third  reason  in  favour  of  a  Second  Chamber  was  given  by  a  great 
philosopher,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  sums  up  the  argument  in  a  single  sentence. 
He  says  : — 

“  *  The  same  reasons  that  induced  the  Romans  to  have  two  Consuls 
make  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  two  Chambers,  so  that  neither  of  them 
may  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  undisputed  power,  even  for  a 
single  year.’ 

“  The  recent  changes  in  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  also,  I  think, 
immeasurably  strengthen  the  arguments  for  a  Second  Chamber.  .  .  .  — 

Official  Report,  cols.  1563*4. 

The  above  quotations  touch  on  the  constitutional  function  of  a 
Second  Chamber  and  the  teaching  of  history.  Mr.  Asquith  has  indi¬ 
cated  the  two  aspects  of  the  legislative  function.  Speaking  at  Leven 
on  October  22,  1894,  he  said  : — 

“  The  functions  which  are  claimed  for  the  House  of  Lords  are  merely  these  : — 
First  of  all,  that  it  should  act  as  a  revising  authority  over  the  details  of  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  where  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether, 
upon  any  question,  the  House  of  Commons  is  representing  a  majority  of  the 
el^torate,  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  the  power  of  interposing  such  delay 
as  will  enable  that  doubt  to  be  authoritatively  solved.” — The  Times^  October  23, 
18^, 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 
on  January  30,  1895,  showed  how  the  powers  of  review'  and  delay  are 
used  to  ascertain  tlie  permanent  wishes  of  the  nation  : — 

“  If  there  are  advantages — am  the  last  to  deny  that  there  are  advantages 
— ^in  the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber,  they  are  advantages  which  result  from 
the  existence  of  an  impartial,  dispassionate,  reviewing  power,  which  will  correct 
slovenliness,  which  will  check  dissipation,  and  which,  in  cases  Of  extreme  need, 
will  refer  back  to  the  people  measures  which  the  people  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  deliberately  appro v^.  .  .  .” — The  Times,  January  31,  1895. 

Finally,  he  showed  himself  not  unmindful  of  the  experience  of 
other  countries  w'hen  he  declared  at  Oxford  on  March  13,  1910  : — 

“  I  myself  and  my  colleagues  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  in  this  as  in 
other  democratic  countries  to  have  a  Second  Chamber.” — Oxford  Chronicle, 
March  25,  1910. 

The  tyranny  of  Single-Chamber  Government  has  been  admirably 
expressed  by  the  famous  historian,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Writing  of 
France  he  says  : — 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  the  other  alternative  would  practically 
place  the  whole  government  of  France,  without  any  control,  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  popular  chamber,  and  such  a  government  is  the  very  worst  with  which 
a  nation  can  be  cursed.  It  is  a  despotism  more  dangerous,  as  well  as  more  ineffl-^ 
dent  for  good,  than  an  absolute  monarchy ;  for  the  sense  of  responsibility  is 
divided  and  deadened,  and  the  infamy  attaching  to  unjust  actions,  to  excesses 
of  tyranny,  or  to  usurpations  of  power  is  comparatively  unfelt  when  diffused 
among  many  in.stead  of  being  concentrated  on  one.  Besides  this,  every  large 
assembly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  mob.  It  is  sure  to  be  swayed  by  passion, 
faction,  party  spirit,  personal  influence,  and  rhetorical  skill,  and  in  no  other 
form  of  uncontrolled  government  is  there  likely  to  be  so  little  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  judgment  and  prescience  that  are  most  necessary  for  the  wise  and  temperate 
adminiatration  of  affairs.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  countries.  .  .  — History 

of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Ceniury  (Library  Edition),  vol.  vi.,  p.  353. 

Mr.  Balfour,  with  characteristic  dignity,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
demagogic  appeals  to  class  hatred  in  which  Radicals  indulge,  thus 
declared  the  purpose  of  a  Second  Chamber  to  the  United  Club  on 
April  13,  1910 

The  true  philosophy  of  a  Second  Chamber.  What  is  it?  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  wdth  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  themselves,  with  the 
whole  House  Of  Lords,  I  believe,  that  they  exist,  as  every  Institution  in  this 
country  exists,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  for  carrying. 
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out  certain  necessary  or  important  functions  in  that  community.  They  exist 
for  that,  and  they  exist  for  nothing  else.” — The  Times,  April  14,  1910. 

These  functions  he  defined  as  the  re-consideration  of  the  day  to 
day  legislation,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  unwritten  Constitution. 

But  in  all  the  speeches  and  discussions  on  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
relation  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Empire  hardly  figures  at  all. 
It  is  no  doubt  an  evidence  of  the  slow  (too  slow)  growth  of  the  Imperial 
spirit  and  of  the  inveterate  habit  of  insular  self-consciousness  which, 
in  the  last  few  years,  has,  perhaps  inevitably,  been  over -emphasized. 
But  there  is,  at  any  rate,  sometMng  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject 
in  its  proper  place. 


(II.)  THE  SECOND  CHAMBER  AND  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  two  main  functions  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  this  country, 
regarded  from  the  national  as  distinct  from  Imperial  point  of  view, 
were  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  important  speech  to  the 
United  Club  on  April  13,  1910  : — 

“  The  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber  broadly  speaking,  and  without  going- 
in  to  too  great  refinements,  are  twofold — that  is,  in  a  coimtry  where  there  is  no 
written  Constitution.  They  have  got  to  discuss,  debate,  and,  if  need  be,  amend 
the  Bills  sent  up  to  them  from  the  Lower  House  or  initiated  in  their  own  House. 
That  is  their  first  duty.  .  .  .  Wh&t  is  its  most  important  function  ?  It  is  to 
see  that  the  unwritten  Constitution  is  not  tampered  with  by  a  temporary  majority 
or  a  prejudiced  Ministry  until  the  people  are  thoroughly  seized  of  the  whole 
matter  in  controversy,  and  have  given  their  decision  upon  that  matter. 

The  function  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  dealing  with  ordinary  day-to-day  legislation 
of  the  country  has  to  be  distinguished  from  its  fimction  as  the  guardian  of  the 
unwritten  Constitution.” — The  Times,  April  14,  1910. 

The  two  functions  indicated  by  Mr.  Balfour  may  be  shortly 
described  as  the  legislative  function  and  the  constitutional  function. 
The  latter  will  be  considered  first. 


(a)  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
SECOND  CHAMBER. 

Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  occasion  above  noticed,  thus  referred  to  this 
function  : — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  that  function  of  the  House 
of  Lords.”— TAe  Times,  April  14,  1910. 

The  importance  lies,  as  he  pointed  out,  in  the  fact  that  this 
country  does  not  possess  a  written  Constitution.  Parliament  is  legally 
supreme  ;  it  can  make  laws  and  unmake  them  without  question  ;  and 
therefore,  if  Parliament  were  under  an  undivided  control.  Without 
any  possibility  of  an  appeal  against  its  decisions,  this  country  would  be 
under  the  dominion  of  an  autocrat.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a 
AiTitten  Constitution,  with  the  usual  safeguards  which  make  it  vep- 
difficult  to  alter.  The  Supreme  Court,  which  w'as  deliberately  made 
independent  both  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  is  charged  wuth 
a  wide  power  of  interpretation  of  the  laws  made  by  the  Leplatur^ 
a  very  different  jurisdiction  to  that  possessed  by  our  (^urte  ,  and  if 
they  find  them  in  any  way  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  they  can  declare  those  laws,  to  the  extent  of  that  vanance, 
illegal.  Notliing  of  the  kind  is  possible  here  ;  for,  bwause  Parliament 
is  8  Vemo.  e'^ery  law  mvst  be  legal.  It  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance 
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that  this  country  should  possess  an  effective  Second  Chamber.  Without 
it,  the  popularly-elected  Chamber  would  be  unfettered  in  its  power. 

Now',  if  the  elected  Cliamber  w’ere  perfect,  the  national  will  might 
be  properly  interpreted  by  it  alone.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  and  never  could  be  perfect,  as 
Mr.  Bagehot  has  effectively  pointed  out.* 


IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  power  of  the 
Executive  has  enormously  increased  in  recent  years.  From  various 
causes,  partly  the  increased  strictness  of  party  discipline,  due  largely 
to  the  increased  sharpness  of  the  dividing  lines  of  parties,  partly  the 
encroachment  of  the  Government  on  private  Members’  privileges,  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  grow  th  in  volume  and  complexity  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  centre  of  power  has  shifted  from  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  Cabinet.  Akin  to  this,  too,  is  the  increased  rigidity  Of  party 
mechanism.  Party  organization  is  wider  and  more  detailed,  and  there 
is  a  tendency,  very  marked  in  certain  quarters,  for  Members  to  be 
regarded  as  delegates  rather  than  representatives.  The  following 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Daily  Netvs  is  interesting. 

On  August  25,  1909,  it  said  : — 


“  Moderate  men,  realizing  the  enormous  power  which  has  for  a  generation 
resided  in  the  Cabinet,  watching  the  tendencies  of  majorities  to  become  ‘  mechani¬ 
cal,*  and  doubting  whether  the  House  really  represents  the  country,  save  in  the 
single  issue  which  dominated  the  General  Election,  are  inclined  to  Cling  even 
to  an  unelected  House  of  Lords  as  some  check  upon  a  powerful  Cabinet.” 

This  is  what  a  Radical  new  spaper  thinks,  Mr.  Philip  Snow^den,  the 
Socialist,  is  equally  clear  on  the  point.  Writing  in  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  of  August  10,  1910,  he  said  : — 

“  The  will  of  the  people  as  represented  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  patent 
delusion.  Under  the  system  of  party  government  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
will  of  the  Cabinet.  Nine- tenths  of  the  measures  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  be  passed  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  passed  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  a  free  and  unfettered  power  to  express  its  will.  .  .  .  The  British  Cabinet 

IS  a  despotism  wielding  a  greater  power  than  any  crowned  autocrat  because  it 
exercises  its  authority  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  with  the  nominal  sanction 
of  a  popularly  elected  House  of  Commons.” 


IVIr.  Walter  Bagehot  has  put  this  aspect  forcibly  in  his  w’ell-know'n 
work,  The  English  Constitution  (7th  ed.,  p.  103)  : — 

“The  mort  dangerous  of  all  sinister  interests  is  that  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment  bwause  It  IS  the  most  powerful.  It  is  perfectly  possible— it  has  happened 
again  that  the  Cabinet,  being  very  powerful  in  the  Commons, 
S  sU  "‘WW  measures  on  the  nation  which  the  nation  did  not  like,  but  which 
tt  did  not  unde^nd  enough  to  forbid.  If,  therefore,  a  tribunal  of  revision  can 
be  found  in  wluch  the  Executive,  though  powerful,  is  less  powerful,  the  Govem- 

Chamber  will  impede  minor  instances  of 
parliamentary  tyranny— though  it  will  not  prevent  or  much  impede  revolution.” 

The  value  of  this  opinion  is  the  greater  when  the  drastic  alteration 
of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Radicals 
and  ^e  present  tyranny  of  the  Cabinet  are  recalled. 

,  b  conceivably  come  to  be  dominated  by  a 

man  who,  so  far  from  being  merely  the  titular  head,  trying  to  pre- 
^  e  a  sort  of  unanimity  among  colleagues  with  divergent  view's, 

judgment  may  Commons.  Tbeir 

Of  Lords,  as  a  body,  is  accessible  Jud^ent.  The  House 

members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who^  to  be  ^  matter.  Many 

most  influenced  by  this  most  Insidious  sort.  Influenced  by  no  other  manner  of  corruption,  are 
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might,  through  his  forceful  or  unscrupulous  personality,  be  their  lord 
and  master. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture  ;  and  he  who  runs  may  read.  This 
aspect  of  the  case  was  put  by  Lord  Cawdor  in  Glasgow  on 
November  13,  1908  : — 

“  When  an  imperious  Minister,  with  an  accidental  majority  at  his  back, 
endeavoured  to  override  the  will  of  the  people  he  claimed  for  the  House  Of  Lords 
that  they  were  the  only  bulwark  and  buttress  between  the  will  of  the  people  and 
that  of  that  imperious  Minister.” — Glasgow  Herald,  November  14,  1908. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  an  engine  of  tyranny  might 
come  into  being,  if  there  were  not  some  effective  authority  co-ordinate 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  which  could,  at  any  rate  in  cases  of 
extreme  need,  refer  great  changes  to  the  Great  Inquest  of  the  nation. 
And  there  is,  moreover,  the  important  duty  to  be  carried  out  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  muiorities.  And  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to 
emphasize  this  in  view  of  Mr.  Birreirs  historic  declaration  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  9,  1906  : — 

“All  minorities  must  suffer.” — Official  RepoH,  col.  1033. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  UNIONIST  LEGISLATION. 

Before  passing  on  to  show  what  an  autocratic  Radical  Prime 
Minister  might  do,  if  there  were  no  effective  Second  Chamber  in  this 
country,  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  to  meet  a  criticism,  which  a  Radical 
might  not  unreasonably  raise  at  this  point.  He  might  argue  that 
it  is  all  very  well  to  imagine  that,  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  crippled  or 
destroyed,  a  powerful  Radical  Prime  Minister  might  exercise  a  tyranni¬ 
cal  power,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  now%  when  the  Unionists  are  in  power, 
the  House  of  Lords  never  interfere  with  the  Unionist  Government, 
and  the  Radicals  have  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  one  man,  wdiich  may  be 
equally  tyrannous  to  them  ?  This  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the 
one  difficulty  wliich  a  Unionist  speaker  cannot  get  over,  and  must  avoid 
rather  than  face.  But  no  cause  can  be  fought  by  running  away  ;  and 
the  difficulty,  if  there  is  a  difficulty,  must  be  faced. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  recent  years  there  are  few  instances 
on  record  of  a  Unionist  Government  Bill  being  objected  to  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  wdthin 
the  last  forty  years  or  so,  since  Liberalism  began  to  move  down  the 
steep  descent  of  Radical -Socialism,  that  Liberals  or  Radicals  have  been 
uniformly  unable  to  command,  on  occasion,  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (see  p.  8).  In  the  second  place,  the  essence  of  a  Second 
Cliamber  in  constitutional  theory  is  to  act  as  a  moderating  influence 
when  large  changes  are  proposed.  And  what  Radical  w’ould  den^’' 
that  the  gradient  affecting  Radical  legislation  has  been  continuously 
steepening  ?  The  record,  however,  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this 
respect  has  already  been  examined  (see  pp.  10-21).  Moreover,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that,  in  the  future,  an  effective  Second  Chamber  may  not 
be  required  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  an  over-exuberant  Unionism. 
But  do  the  Radicals  realize  that,  wffiereas  the  substance  of  their 
grievance  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  impartial,  they  propose, 
somewhat  cynically,  to  render  it  impartial  by  destroying  it  ?  Let 
them  note  that  its  destruction  w^ould  remove  even  a  possible  check  upon 
a  triumphant  Unionism,  and  would  only  make  the  Unionist  “  tyramiy 
quite  unassailable,  except  on  the  very  improbable  hypothesis  that  an 
emancipated  Radicalism  w'ould  commend  itself  to  the  electorate 
for  ever. 
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Be  the  situation  what  it  may,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  this 
country  an  effective  Second  Chamber  is  a  constitutional  necessity  of 
vital  importance,  that  any  effective  Second  Chamber  must  inevitably 
be  more  or  less  “  conservative  ”  in  its  tone,  and  that  the  natural  course 
to  pursue  is  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  that  the  Second  Chamber 
shall  be  so  composed  that  not  only  will  it  deal  impartially  wuth  all 
legislation,  but  also  its  judgment  will  be  trusted  and  respected  in  the 
country. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  RADICAL  AUTOCRACY. 

It  is  now  possible  to  point  out  the  practical  results  that  might 
flow  from  an  unlimited  Radical  autocracy.  What  is  it  that  the  House 
of  Lords  are  blocking  ? 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  assuming  the  role  of  Prime  Minister, 
explained  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  12,  1910  : — 

“  measures,  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  are  the  House  of  Lords 

blocking  ?  Let  us  be  quite  frank.  We  wish  to  make  a  national  settlement  with 
Ireland.  We  wish  to  free  Wales  from  its  alien  Church.  We  wish  to  deal  with 
the  grievance  of  Nonconformists.  We  wish  to  sweep  away  the  electoral  anomalies 
which  distort  the  representation  of  those  countries  and  deny  the  franchise  to 
so  many.  We  have  promised  to  do  all  these  things.  We  are  pledged  to  carry 
out  aU  these  things.  We  are  expected  to  do  all  of  them.” — O^ial  Report^  coL 
1140. 

IVIr.  Balfour  has  truly  and  somewhat  caustically  pointed  out 
that  this  is  hardly  the  “  social  reform  of  which  the  House  of  Lords  are 
alleged  to  be  such  enemies.  He  was  speaking  to  the  United  Club  on 
Apnl  13,  1910,  and  his  w’ords  are  quot^  on  pp.  21-3. 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  in  greater  detail  what  an  autocratic 
Radical  Ministry  might  accomplish.  This  was  indicated  in  a  very 
interesting  and  ingenious  way  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  Cave,  K.C.,  M.P. 
(U.),  w  hich  appeared  in  The  Times  of  April  6,  1910.  Mr.  Cave  wrote  : — 

“  During  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  proposals  of  the 
Covemment  for  abolishing  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  refer  a  Money  Bill  to  the 
electorate,  I  mentioned  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  experienced  draftsman, 
had  sent  me  a  draft  Of  a  Bill  which,  although  in  form  a  pure  Money  Bill,  would 
yet  have  serious  effects  as  regards  matters  not  financial.  As  some  curiosity 
has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  draft  Bill,  I  venture  (with 
my  friend’s  j)ermi8sion)  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Bill  and  of  his  notes  upon  the 
clauses.  You  will  see  that  he  assumes  the  passing  of  the  Finance  BiU,  1909, 
or  a  corresponding  measure,  and  of  a  Bill  founded  on  the  Veto  Resolutions. 

Possible  Finance  Bill  after  destruction  of  Lords’  Veto. 

FINANCE  BILL,  1910. 

A  Bill  to  grant  certain  Duties  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  (including 
Excise)  to  alter  other  Duties,  etc. 

Duties  on  Land  Values. 

1.  In  the  Finance  Act,  1909  : — 

(a)  In  section  1  five  pounds  shall  be  substituted  for  one  pound. 

(b)  In  section  13  ten  pounds  shall  be  substituted  for  one  pound. 

(c)  In  section  16  twenty  shillings  shall  be  substituted  for  one  half¬ 
penny. 

{d)  In  section  20  twenty  shillings  shah  be  substituted  for  one  shilling. 

(NOTE. — Clause  1  by  nationalizing  all  increment,  reversion, 
undeveloped  land,  and  mineral  rights  values,  removes 
certain  imperfections  in  the  Finance  Act,  1909.) 

DUTIES  ON  LIQUOR  LICENCES. 

2.  There  shall  be  charged,  levied,  and  paid  on  the  licences  for  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  specified  in  the  first  schodulo 
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to  the  Finance  Act,  1009,  a  duty  of  Excise  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
premises  used  for  such  manufacture  or  sale. 

(NOTE.— Clause  2  completes  the  policy  of  the  Finance  Act,  1909, 
by  transferring  the  whole  of  “  the  values  created  by  the 
State  back  to  the  State.”) 

Duties  on  Ecclesiastical  Values. 

3.  (1)  From  and  after  the  next  avoidance  of  any  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  Church  of  England  there  shall  be  charged,  levied,  and  paid  for 
every  financial  year  in  respect  of  the  annual  value  of  that  preferment  a  duty 
called  Ecclesiastical  Value  Duty  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  every  complete 
one  pound  of  that  value. 

(2)  Elcclesiastical  Value  Duty  shall  be  collected  and  recovered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  Act,  1909,  as  to  Undeveloped  Land 
Duty  with  the  necessary  modifications. 

(3)  In  this  section  “  ecclesiastical  preferment  ”  means  any  archbishopric 
or  bishopric  and  any  benefice  or  cathedral  preferment  as  defined  by  section  72 
of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869. 

(NOTE. — This  clause  effects  by  a  simple  financial  process 
(with  which  the  Second  Chamber  cannot  now  interfere) 
a  disendowment  of  the  Church.) 

Duties  on  Railway  Values. 

4.  (1)  There  shall  be  charged,  levied,  and  paid  in  respect  of  the  annual 
value  of  any  railway  a  duty  called  Railway  Value  Duty  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  for  every  complete  one  pound  of  that  value. 

(2)  The  provisions  as  to  the  assessment,  collection,  and  recovery  of 
Estate  Duty  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  shall  apply  as  if  Railway  Value 
Duty  were  Estate  Duty,  and  the  railway  company  were  a  person  who  had 
died  on  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

(NOTE. — Clause  4  gives  practical  effect  to  the  prevalent  desire 
for  nationalization  of  the  railways.) 

Power  to  Transfer  Land  or  Property  in  Satisfaction  of  Duty. 

6.  (1)  The  Commissioners  may,  if  they  think  fit,  on  the  application 

of  any  person  liable  to  pay  duty  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  property, 
accept  in  satisfaction  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  duty  the  whole  or  such 
part  of  the  property  of  that  person  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Commissioners  and  that  person,  together  with  such  further  money  pay¬ 
ment  as  the  Commissioners  may  require. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  land  under  this  S€5ction,  the  transferor 
shall,  if  required  by  the  Commissioners  before  such  transfer,  raise  the  rents 
of  the  tenants  to  such  amount  as  the  Commissioners  may  by  confidential 
letter  indicate,  and  the  Official  Secrets  Act,  1889,  shall,  with  the  necessary 
modifications,  apply  to  such  letter  so  far  as  the  recipient  is  concerned. 

(3)  The  Commissioners  may  hold  any  property  transferred  to  them 
under  this  section,  and  shall  deal  with  it  in  such  manner  as  Parliament 
may  hereafter  determine. 

(NOTE.— Sub-clause  (1)  of  this  clause,  which  is  an  adaptation 
of  section  56  (1)  of  the  Finance  Act,  1909,  provides  for 
the  case  of  the  duties  exceeding  the  value  of  the  property 
taxed.  Sub-clause  (2)  of  this  clause  will  obviate  one 
difficulty  which  arose  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  case. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  raising  of  rents  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  be  effected  before  the  lands  pass  from 
private  to  Government  hands,  and  that  the  Government 
requests  to  raise  such  rents  should  not  be  disclosed.  Sub¬ 
clause  (3)  is  reproduced  from  the  above  Section  56,  and 
leaves  the  distribution  of  the  property  acquired  by  the 
Commissioners  to  future  legislation.  To  provide  for  such 
distribution  here  would  savour  of  “tacking.”) 

Application  of  Surplus  Income  to  Development  Fund. 

6.  Such  sum  as  is  shown  by  the  account  certified  by  the  Comptroller 
and  Audi  tor- General  under  Section  4  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Act,  1875,  to  be- 
the  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  ending  the  31st 
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day  of  March,  1911,  or  any  future  Bnancial  year,  shall  instead  of  being  issued 
and  applied  as  provided  by  that  Act  be  paid  to  the  Development  Fund. 

(NOTE.— It  may  be  objected  that  clause  6  (which  follows  the 
Finance  Bill  of  1909  as  introduced)  is  unnecessary,  as 
any  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  in  future  years 
is  a  remote  contingency,  but,  in  pursuance  of  recent  financial 
policy,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  that  such  surplus,  if  any, 
should  be  employed  for  “  purposes  calculated  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  the  United  Kingdom  ” 
rather  than  In  reduction  of  debt,  or  in  strengthening  the 
Navy  or  Army.) 

Commencement  and  Short  Title, 

7.  (1)  Tliis  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  therein  contained, 

come  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  for  that  purpose  subsection 
(1)  of  section  109  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  shall  apply  as  if  it 
were  herein  re-enacted,  with  the  omission  of  all  references  to  councils,  and 
with  the  substitution  of  “  Commissioners  ”  for  “  Local  Government  Board,” 
and  of  “  persons  ”  for  “  counties.” 

(2)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Finance  Act,  1910,  and  shall  be  read 
and  construed  as  one  \\dth  the  Finance  Act,  1909. 

(NOTE.— The  effect  of  the  clause  will  be  to  give  his  Majesty’s 
Government,  under  the  machinery  of  “  legislation  by  refer¬ 
ence,”  the  power  of  making  the  taxes  retrospective  as 
regards  any  particular  class  of  persons.) 

It  is  between  this  country  and  some  such  prospect  as  this  that  the 
Second  Chamber  (if  effective)  alone  stands.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  “  liberty,"^  as  the  guiding  principle  of  British  institutions,  is 
in  danger.  In  former  days  the  House  of  Commons  won  liberty^  for  the 
nation  against  the  Cro\ra.  By  a  strange  reversal  of  positions,  the 
Second  Cliamber  remains  the  one  security  of  this  “  liberty  against  a 
tyrannical  House  of  Commons. 

(b)  THE  LEGISLATIVE  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
SECOND  CHAMBER. 

This,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of 
view.  The  Second  CTiamber  may  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Delay  and  of 
Review.  The  purpose  of  delaying  legislation,  on  which  it  has  reason 
to  think  that  the  country  has  not  fully  made  up  its  mind,  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  regarded,  as,  in  a  sense,  a  constitutional  function.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  clearly  relates  to  the  opinion,  and  especially  the  per- 
manenit  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  the  form  which  that  takes,  and  it 
therefore  comes  more  conveniently  under  the  legislative  function. 

(1)  A  CHAMBER  OF  DELAY. 

The  justification  for  the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber  as  a 
Chamber  of  Second  Thoughts  ''  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  common  with  other  human  institutions,  is  not  infallible. 
There  are  some  interesting  opinions  on  this  point.  Lord  Courtney, 
a  Radical  Peer,  said  at  a  banquet  in  London  on  December  7,  1906  : — 

“  The  stren^h  of  the  House  of  Lords,  such  as  it  was  .  .  .  was  derived 

entirely  from  the  imperfections  of  the  House  of  Commons.” — Tribune  (R.)» 
December  8,  1906.  ' 

A  Labour  Member,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jowett,  admitted,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  17,  1908,  that  : — 

“  The  question  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  infinitely 
more  important  at  the  present  moment  than  the  question  of  the  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.” — Official  Report,  coL  913. 
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It  has  evon  been  admitted  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  err  on 
the  subject  of  finance.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  5,  1860,  said  : — 

“  The  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  infallible  in  matters  of  finance  any 
more  than  in  other  matters.” — Hansard^  col.  1436. 

“To  cool  off.” 

This  imperfection  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  inevitable  in  a 
popularly  elected  Chamber.  Something  has  already  been  said  on  this 
point  (see  p.  53).  But  the  special  weakness  of  such  a  Cliamber  is 
that  its  majority  frequently  represents  a  wave  of  passing  feeling  in  the 
electorate,  and  some  period  of  delay  for  mature  reflection  or  adjustment 
of  views  is  in  such  cases  often  imperative, 

Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  the  w'ell-known  publicist,  in  his  Constitutional 
History  (new  edition,  1905,  p.  107),  has  ^vTitten  : — 

“  If  we  had  an  ideal  House  of  Commons  perfectly  representing  the  nation, 
always  moderate,  never  passionate,  abounding  in  men  of  leisure,  never  omitting 
the  slow  and  steady  forms  necessary  for  good  consideration,  it  is  certain  we  should 
not  need  a  higher  chamber.” 

Tlxis,  again,  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  10,  1893  : — 

“  The  first  effect  of  a  Second  Chamber  is  to  present  an  undoubted  and 
unquestionable  security  against  hasty  legislation.  It  interposes  a  certain  period 
of  time  ;  it  interposes  rcfiection,  apart  from  the  possible  heat  of  popular  discussion  ; 
it  interposes  an  opportunity  for  allowing  full  consideration  of  the  modes  by  which 
an  approximation  may  be  effected  between  the  opposing  parties  by  some  accom¬ 
modation  of  their  differences.  .  .  .  The  mere  fact  of  its  causing  an  inter¬ 

position  of  time  before  a  final  decision  is  made  is  a  very  great  recommendation.” 
—  Official  ^Report  ^  cols.  655-6. 

There  is  a  well-knowm  story  of  President  Lincoln  which  illustrates 
this  point  admirably.  It  was  told  by  Mr.  Maurice  Low’,  the  American 
Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  in  the  issue  of  that  journal  on 
May  24,  1910:— 

“  It  is  an  oft- repeated  story,  that  of  Lincoln,  the  Senate,  and  the  cup  of  tea, 
but  Americans  are  fond  of  telling  it  and  they  appreciate  its  truth.  Lincoln, 
the  most  philosophic  of  Americans,  who  concealed  his  philosophy  in  homely 
illustration,  at  one  time  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  was  stormed  at 
by  Seward,  who  passionately  asked  what  was  the  use  of  the  Senate,  that  body 
having  done  something  particularly  obnoxious.  Lincoln  was  drinking  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  as  Seward  stormed  on  Lincoln  poured  his  tea  into  the  saucer  and 
back  into  the  cup,  but  said  nothing.  Seward  wanted  to  know  why  the  President 
did  not  answer  him.  ‘  I  have,’  said  Lincoln,  ‘  I  have  shown  you,’  and  ogain 
he  poured  the  tea  into  the  saucer,  and.  Steward  still  not  comprehending,  Lincoln 
added  ‘  to  COOl  Off.*  The  Upj>er  Chamber  as  a  saucer  in  which  popular  emotion 
loses  some  of  its  heat  and  is  cooled  into  sanity  is  the  chief  importance  the  Senate 
possesses  in  the  eyes  of  Americans,  who  seriously  consider  the  merits  and  defects 
of  their  political  system,  and  who  see  that  a  bad  House  of  Lords  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  none  at  all.” 

The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Green- 
hough,  already  referred  to  (see  p.  40)  may,  perhaps,  usefully  be 
added  : — 

“  If  my  fellow-Nonconformists  are  eager  to  hand  over  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  and  Empire  to  an  unchecked  Assembly  which  may  possibly  be  elected  In  a 
time  of  passing  frenzy,  I  must  decline  to  accompany  them.” — Standard,  January  6, 
1910. 

Permanent  Wishes  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  only  to  state  the  converse  of  this  point  of  view^  to  say  that 
the  Second  Chamber  tends  to  represent  the  'permanent  as  opposed  to 
the  passing  feelings  of  the  nation. 
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Perhaps  a  word  may,  incidentally,  not  be  out  of  place  here  upon 
the  use  of  the  word  “  nation.”  It  would  have  been  equally  true  to 
speak  of  the  abiding  will  of  the  people.”  But  the  word  “  people  ” 
has  come  to  be  used  by  a  certain  type  of  Radical  and  Socialist  to  signify 
the  portion  of  the  whole  nation  other  than  what  are  known  as  the 
“  upper  classes,”  and  to  support  and  maintain  the  gospel  of  class 
hatred  and  class  war.  Unionists  should  at  all  times  avoid  even  a 
semblance  of  condoning  this  pernicious  distinction  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  word  “  nation  ”  supplies  a  ready  and  effective  means. 
The  plirase  used  above  is  taken  from  a  speech  of  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  at  Hackney,  November  19,  1880  : — 

“  If  I  were  to  try  to  define  in  a  sentence  the  function  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  should  say  its  duty  was  to  represent  the  permanent  as  opposed  to  the  passing 
feelings  of  the  English  nation.” — The  Times,  November  20,  1880. 

The  late  Lord  Selborne  (at  that  time  a  Liberal)  speaking  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet  on  August  9,  1882,  said  : — 

“  It  (the  House  of  Lords)  tended  to  prevent  precipitancy  in  legislation 
and  gave  the  country  a  proper  opportunity  for  reconsidering  any  doubtful 
counsels  ;  and  set  the  seal  of  wise  ratification  on  those  counsels  which  truly 
represented  deliberate  public  opinion.” — The  Times,  August  10,  1882. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  himself  restated  this  view’  in  the  City  on 
March  4,  1910  : — 

“  Above  all,  we  want  in  the  Second  Chamber  a  Chamber  which,  although 
not  too  powerful,  is  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  temporary  gust  of  the  moment, 
and  which  represents  more  accurately  perhaps,  than  the  House  of  Commons 
can  ever  represent,  not  the  passing  mood  of  the  people,  but  the  permanent  wishes 
Of  the  nation.”— Times,  March  5,  1910. 

Even  the  Socialist  new’spaper  the  New  Age  w’as  found  to  admit 
on  April  7,  1910  : — 

**  The  Lords,  it  is  admitted,  have  been  in  the  past  fairly  faithful  watchdogs 
of  the  national  interest.’* 


Again,  the  view-  that  the  Second  Chamber  in  this  country  repre¬ 
sents  the  permanent  wishes  of  the  nation  is  sometimes  expressed  in 
another  way.  It  is  admitted  even  by  opponents  that  the  House 
of  I^rds  has  ahvays  accepted  a  clear  manifestation  of  national 
conviction.  Mr.  Phihp  Snow'den,  M.P.  (Socialist),  said  in  Blackburn 
on  December  21,  1906  : — 


They  (the  House  of  Lords)  had  always  shown  far  more  wisdom  than  to 
op^se  their  will  to  the  w^ll  of  the  people  when  the  will  of  the  people  was  emphati¬ 
cally  and  clearly  expressed:'— Blackburn  Times,  December  22,  1906. 

And  Mr.  Haldane  declared  at  Rhyl  on  October  30,  1907  : — 

henever  the  nation  had  been  in  earnest  with  a  measure,  the  House  of 
I^rds  had  in  the  end  been  no  permanent  obstacle.”— Wales  Daily  News, 
October  31,  1907. 


The  subject  of  the  Second  Chamber  as  a  Chamber  of  Delay 
may  appropriately  be  concluded  by  some  remarkable  extracts  from 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Asquith  at  Leven,*  on  October  22,  1894  : — 


believe— and  I,  for  one,  have  never  professed  t® 
the  people  are  always  wise,  or  that  the  majority  are  always  In  th® 

I  7  /  -x "  business  is  to  correct  slovenly  and  to  check  iirecripitate  legis" 
^  careful  to  follow  the  Steady  set,  as  dls- 

t  national  sentiment;  end  it  must  always 

^  clear  manifestation  of  the  popular  wiU.  That  is  the 

ideal  House  of  Lords.”- Times,  October  23,  18M. 


The  next  subject  is  the  Second  Chamber  as  a  Chamber  of  Review. 


See  also  p.  54. 
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(2)  A  CHAMBER  OF  REVIEW. 

As  a  Chamber  of  Review  the  Second  Chamber  considers  (or  recon¬ 
siders)  the  details  of  legislation.  It  deals  with  the  large  and  not 
unimportant  class  of  legislation  which  comes  under  the  head  of  private 
business.  In  Tiverton  on  January  31,  1907,  Lord  Crewe,  referring 
to  matters  of  private  business,  said  : — 

“  It  (the  House  of  Lords)  acted  extremely  well  as  a  Second  Chamber  in  those 
matters.** — Weetern  Times,  February  1,  1907. 

Then  there  are  what  may  be  called  errors  of  drafting  which  the 
Second  Chamber  is  required  to  correct.  Frequently  when  a  Bill  has 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  its  form  does  not  perfectly 
represent  its  intention  ;  and  any  defects  can  be  set  right  in  “  another 
place. 

This  is  what  a  Liberal  Lord  Chancellor  (the  late  Lord  Herschell) 
once  said,  when  speaking  at  the  Mansion  House  on  November  9, 1893  : — 

“  I  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  much  that  is  good  to  say  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  misfortune,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  has  been  this — 
that  the  utmost  attraction  has  been  excited  by  its  work  whenever  its  work  has 
been  of  a  particularly  controversial  character,  and  one  w'hich  excites  *angry  poli¬ 
tical  feeling  ;  and  the  quiet  work  which  the  House  of  Lords  does,  which  is  none  the 
less  effective  and  real,  is  work  of  which  hardly  anybody  ever  hears,  and  for  which 
the  House  of  Lords  never  gets  the  slightest  praise.  Now,  after  all,  a  great  number 
of  the  measures  that  come  before  the  House  of  Lords  are  not  controversial  measures 
at  all.  They  are  none  the  worse  for  that.  They  are  sometimes  extremely  useful 
measures,  and  perhaps  more  useful  than  measures  which  excite  great  controversy. 
Well,  If  the  House  of  Lords  is  able  to  supply  some  of  the  defects  left  in  measures 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  I  maintain  it  does  useful  work,  and  that  work  it  has 
certainly  performed  on  many  occasions,  although  its  achievements  have  been 
little  observed.  Let  me  give  two  little  illustrations  of  this. 

“  A  measure  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  view  to  preventing  youthful 
intoxication  in  public  houses.  As  it  left  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  have 
been  an  offence  for  a  publican  to  supply  two  boys  under  the  age  of  thirteen  with 
a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits  apiece  if  they  paid  for  it  themselves,  but  if  the  two  boys 
had  only  paid  for  each  other’s  beer,  the  publican  might  have  served  it.  Well, 
I  think  there  is  a  little  useful  work  in  stopping  a  gap  of  that  description.  Again, 
a  most  useful  measure — a  most  important  measure — came  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  One 
of  the  items  of  that  measure  was  designed  to  prevent  children  being  cruelly 
employed  by  employment  at  a  very  early  age  of  thirteen  in  theatres  and  places 
of  amusement.  As  the  measure  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  w'as  an  offence 
to  employ  a  child  in  a  travelling  theatre,  but  it  might  be  employed  in  a  travelling 
circus,  where  cruelty  was  as  much  likely  to  take  place  as  in  a  travelling  theatre, 
and  even  more.  That  was  another  little  gap  that  the  House  of  Lords  were  able 
to  stop,  and^was  useful  and  unobtrusive  work.” 

Even  more  outspoken  is  the  folloTving  extract  from  a  speech  at 
Dover  on  March  11,  1907,  by  Lord  Monkswell,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  1892-5  : — 

“  They  (the  House  of  Lords)  had  to  correct  the  obvious  errors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  when  they  sent  up  Bills  to  the  House  of  Lords,  because  the  House  of 
Commons  was  nothing  but  fighting.  If  anybody  wanted  to  introduce  a  good 
useful  measure  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  a  non-party  measure, 
nobody  would  look  at  it  or  spend  two  minutes  in  considering  it,  however  useful 
it  might  be,  unless  they  could  whip  up  some  party  feeling  whereby  one  party 
could  get  an  advantage  over  the  other.  The  House  of  Commons  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  the  most  rotten  and  absurd  Bills  one  could  think  of.  .  .  . 

They  (the  House  of  Lords)  took  hold  of  the  Bills  sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
licked  them  into  shape,  and  put  them  in  such  form  that  ordinary  judges  on  the 
Bench  of  average  intelligence  could  make  somctliing  of  them.” — Dover  Times, 
March  14,  1907. 

But  the  Second  Chamber  also  performs  the  duties  of  revising  the 
substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  Bills  sent  up  to  it.  Mr.  Balfour  gave  a 
good  illustration  when  speaking  in  London  on  December  15,  1908  : — 
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“  He  might  say  in  deference  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  was  present, 
before  he  came  to  that  function,  at  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  Minister 
in  charge  of  a  long  and  elaborate  Bill  called  to  their  notice  a  String  of  amendments 
of  almost  interminable  length,  which  he  said  had  been  sent  down  from  the  other 
House  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  explained  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  agreed 
with  practically  all  of  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  make  the 
Bill  which  he  was  recommending  a  really  workable  statute.  Well,  then,  even  the 
House  of  Lords  had  its  virtues,  and  at  least  had  been  able  to  put  right  the  lapses 
and  slips  that  appeared  to  be  inevitable  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  was 
dealing  with  large  and  complicated  measures.  That  might  be  a  humble  duty 
to  perform,  but  it  must  be  performed  by  somebody,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons 
was  unable  to  ensure  in  the  drafting  of  its  own  Bills  that  they  would  hold  water 
they  must,  if  they  chose  to  abolish — or  if  the  people  of  this  country  chose  to 
abolish — the  House  of  Lords,  find  some  other  assembly  qualified  to  do  the  work 
which,  on  their  own  admission,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Lords  alone 
at  the  present  moment,  was  able  to  perform.” — Daily  News^  December  16,  1908. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  exercise  of  this  revisionary  power 
upon  the  snbstmice  of  Bills  is  provided  by  the  case  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Aot,  1910,  already  described  (see  p.  21).  This  instance  is  all 
the  more  valuable  because  it  occurred  at  a  moment  when  Radicals 
w’ould  have  gone  a  long  way  before  accepting  a  suggestion  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  how^ever  good. 

“  Gag  and  Guillotine.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember  that  large  portions 
of  Bills  have  frequently  been  passed  by  the  Radical  Government  under 
the  Closure  and  Guillotine  without  any  discussion  at  all.  Mr.  Balfour 
showed  the  importance  of  this  point  when  speaking  to  the  United 
Club  on  April  13,  1910  : — 

“  The  growth  of  democracy,  though  it  sounds  paradoxical  to  say  so,  has 
made  the  debating  work  of  the  House  of  Commons  increasingly  difficult,  and  that 
difficulty  no  statesman  has  yet  been  able  to  overcome.  The  result  is  that  we 
discuss  the  Bills  proposed  to  us  by  a  Cabinet  most  imperfectly.  We  have  discussed 
them  imperf^tly  probably  under  Governments  of  all  complexions.  Unionist  as 
weU  as  Radical ;  but  nothing  has  approached  the  interference  with  discussion 
which  the  present  holders  of  office  have  indulged  in.  To  anybody  who  will  really 
look  into  the  facts  there  is  really  no  comparison  between  their  closure  of  debate 
and  any  closure  of  debate  which  operat^  before  their  time.  They  may  have 
been  under  a  painful  necessity  which  could  not  be  avoided.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
too  hard  upon  them  at  this  moment  or  in  this  connection,  but  does  not  that 
incapacity  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss  the  details  of  its  own  legislation 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  other  place  where  speech 
IS  not  interfered  with  as  It  is  in  our  House,  where  debating  is  free,  where  competent 
people  can  express  their  opinions  without  having  the  guillotine  suddenly  dropped 
in  the  middle  of  a  discussion,  and  where  the  lapses  of  our  House,  which  are  inevi¬ 
table,  believe  me,  and  inevitable  under  the  existing  system  whoever  is  in  office, 
may  be  put  right  ?  That  is  a  very  great  and  very  important  function.” — The 
Times,  April  14,  1910.  J 


Differences  Desirable. 


bow^ever,  does  this  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
Bills  ari^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  there  is  high  authority  for  the  view 
that  it  Ls  neces.sary  and  desirable.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  12,  1910,  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  : — 

goirig  to  have  a  Second  Chamber  you  will  always  have  those 
differences.”— RepoH,  col.  1121. 

More  emphatic  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  James  Bryce  (late  Radical 

for  Ireland),  who  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  10,  1893 


Mv  nW,’*  that  two  Chambers  do  not  always  work  harmoniously  together. 
My  oheervat.on  on  that  is  that  the  object  of  having  two  Chambers  is  to  Secure. 
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not  that  things  shall  always  work  smoothly  between  them,  but  that  they  shall 
fr6C|lJ6iltly  diffar,  and  provide  a  means  of  correcting  such  errors  as  either  may 
commit.” — Official  Report^  col.  589. 

But  the  occasions  of  difference  are  really  comparatively  rare, 
and  loom  large  in  consequence  of  the  attendant  controversy,  which, 
as  the  late  Lord  Herschell  pointed  out  (p.  63)  obscures  the  mass  of 
useful  legislation  which  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  Second  Chamber, 
co-operates  in  passing. 

A  dilemma. 

Radicals  are  constantly  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  in  abusing 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that,  for 
electioneering  purposes,  they  want  to  make  out  that  that  body  blocks 
the  path  of  progressive  legislation.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  imperative, 
also  for  electioneering  purposes,  to  show  a  substantial  list  of  measures 
passed.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  21, 
1884 

“  I  must,  as  a  candid  man,  looking  at  the  question  for  a  practical  purpose, 
consider  this,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  actions  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  which 
we  are  inclined  to  complain,  we  have  had  a  period  of  fifty  years  such  as  has 
never  been  known  in  the  entire  history  of  the  country — may  almost  say  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  modem  world — in  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  introduced 
a  vast  amount  of  practical  legislation  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  land,  and  from 
which  we  are  from  day  to  day  reaping  the  benefits.” — Official  Report^  cols.  162-3. 

And  the  same  truth  tvdll  out  even  in  recent  times. 

Speaking  at  Hartham  Park,  Wiltshire,  on  August  24,  1907,  Mr. 
Asquith  said  : — 

“  The  two  years  which  had  not  yet  expired  since  the  present  Government 
came  into  power  had  been  years  conspicuously  and  exceptionally  fruitful  in 
large  and  beneficent  reforms,  both  in  the  sphere  of  legislation  and  in  administration. 
.  .  .  No  less  than  fifty-five  measures  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  this 

Session.” — The  TimeSy  August  26,  1907. 

In  Abernethy  on  September  7,  1907,  Mr.  Haldane,  Radical 
Secretary  for  War,  admitted  that  : — 

“  He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  many  long 
years  since  any  Parliament  had  seen  two  such  good  sessions  of  work  as  the  last 
two.” — Perthshire  Courier,  September  10,  1907. 

But  this  dilemma,  perhaps,  explains  the  remarkable  incident 
(described  below)  which  occurred  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  27, 
1910,  when  Lord  Dartmouth  asked  for  a  return  to  show  in  various 
ways  the  amount  of  legislation  wliich  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
instrumental  in  passing  since  the  Radical  Government  came  into 
office  in  1906.  The  Government  refused  to  grant  the  return. 

“  THE  EARL'OF  DARTMOIITH.  in  pursuance  of  notice,  asked  if  the  Government 
would  grant  a  return  stating  (1)  the  number  of  Bills  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  whether  introduced  in  that  House  or  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1906 
to  the  present  time  ;  (2)  the  number  of  such  Bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
(3)  the  number  and  title  of  such  Bills  which,  having  been  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  were  dropped  by  His  Majesty’s  Government ;  (4)  the  number  and  titles 
of  such  Bills  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  lordships’  House,  he  said, 
was  charged  with  treating  Liberal  measures  unfairly,  and  in  view  of  what  was 
before  them  it  was  desirable  that  an  official  statement  should  be  issued  of  what 
their  I^iordships’  House  had  actually  done. 

“THE  EARL  OF  CREWE  hoped  that  the  noble  earl  would  not  press  for  such  a 
return.  When  asked  for  returns  of  this  sort  the  Government  were  bound  to 
consider  whether  they  would  be  of  real  value.*  A  purely  numerical  test  as  to 
the  Bills  rejected  would  be  an  absolutely  misleading  one. 

*  This  illtmtration  Is  useful  as  showing  how  conveniently  the  Rndical  Govenuuent  are  able  to 
avuhl  giving  infonnatioii  to  Parliament  which  may  expose  their  methods  and  designs. 
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“THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE  expressed  surprise  that  the  Government  were 
unwilling  to  grant  the  request  of  his  noble  friend.  It  was  constantly  said  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  that  the  last  four  years  had  been  years  of  humiliation 
during  which  their  position  had  become  intolerable  owing  to  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Lords  of  throwing  out  Government  measures.  That  was  the  charge 
which  his  noble  friend  was  anxious  to  disprove  by  authentic  figures.  A  purely 
numerical  test  was  not,  he  admitted,  of  itself  conclusive,  but  in  the  form  asked 
for  the  return  would  distinguish  between  trivial  measures  and  others.  It  would 
show  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  facilitated  the  passing  of  a  considerable  number 
of  measures  of  great  importance  and  which,  at  some  points,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  tre^  on  the  toes  of  the  particular  class  to  which  their  lord8hi(>s 
were  supposed  to  belong.  If  the  return  was  refused  noble  lords  would  draw  their 
own  conclusions,  and  would  no  doubt,  if  they  appeared  on  platforms,  comment 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  withholding  the  information  asked  for. 

*‘THE  EARL  OF  DARTMOUTH  said,  in  view  of  what  had  been  said,  he  would  not 
press  the  matter  further.” — Morning  Post,  April  23,  1910. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  notice  the  tribute  of  a 
Radical  Peer  to  the  businesslike  methods  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  speaking  in  Alderley  on  August  10,  1907,  said  : — 

“  If  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  any  politician  coming  up 
from  the  country,  listened  to  the  debates  in  that  House  (of  Lords)  he  would  be 
struck  with  the  great  directness,  promptitude  and  efficiency  with  which  the  business 
was  despatched.  .  .  .  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  wasted  so 

much  time  might  with  advantage  be  ordered  to  spend  some  of  their  spare  time 
sitting  in  the  gallery  and  seeing  the  w-ay  in  which  Bills  were  discussed  and  the 
different  clauses  got  through.” — Macclesfield  Courier,  August  17,  1907. 

This  concludes  the  question  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  this  country 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  important  relation 
to  the  Empire  will  next  be  considered. 


(III.)  THE  SECOND  CHAMBER  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Imperial  aspect  of  the  House  of  Lords 
has  not  received  its  proper  share  of  attention.  The  omission  has,  to 
some  extent,  been  remedied  in  two  noteworthy  utterances  from  two 
prominent  statesmen.  On  March  14,  1910,  Lord  Rosebery  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  his  resolutions  in  connection  with  the  reform 
of  that  House,  and  described,  in  his  eloquent  and  satirical  style, 
what  may  be  called — the  constitutional  position  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  Empire.  On  April  28,  1910,  Lord  Milner  spoke  in  London,  and 
indicated,  with  his  usual  lucidity,  the  deliberative  and  legislative  value 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Empire.  The  material  part  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  speech  is  worth  quoting  in  full  : — 

“What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  Empire  when  these  (Radical)  resolutions 
are  made  known  to  the  Empire  ?  You  will  announce  from  that  Bench  to  the 
^eat  Dominions  of  the  Crown  outside  these  islands  that  the  House  of  Lords 
has  b^n  first  emasculated  and  then  abolished  ;  and  that  a  paulo  post  futurum 
»Sc«ond  ^amber  is  about  to  be  brought  in,  or  may  be  discerned  in  the  political 
mirage,  but  is  never  likely  to  be  realiz^.  Will  not  that  bring  about  some  diminii- 
t ion  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  Dominions  of  the  Oown  with  regard  to  this 
Parliament  ?  ® 

Single  Chamber  which  is  liable  to  every  form  of  impulse,  which  is 
naoie  to  every  gust  of  popular  enthusiasm,  is  a  singularly  strange  centre  for  a 
disseminated  Empire  like  ours.  ^  & 

.  9ur  strength  as  a  centre  does  not  lie  in  forcing  the  pace  for  our  CJolonies, 
in  moderating,  sobering  and  guiding  them,  and  so  careful  have  wc  been 
that  not  merely  should  they  be  moderated,  sobered  and  guided  from  the  centre, 
JUtt  we  have  granted  a  Constitution  to  a  self-governing  Colony  we  have 

token  the  gi^atest  pains  to  plant  side  by  side  with  an  Elective  Chamber  at  least 
an  equally  strong  and  efficient  Second  Chamber. 
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What  will  the  Colonies  say  ? 

“  I  am  afraid  the  Dominions  would  ask  their  bewildered  representatives 
in  this  country,  ‘  Are  these  Second  Chambers  for  external  application  only  ?  * 

Are  they  of  no  use  to  the  Mother  Country  which  insisted  on  our  receiving  them, 
sometimes  very  unwillingly  ?  And  are  we  now  to  be  told  these  great  self-govern¬ 
ing  communities  will  say,  ‘  This  is  all  very  well  for  you  ;  but  we,  the  heart,  the 
parent,  and  the  mainspring  of  the  Empire  are  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  rump 
of  a  Senate  or  no  Senate  at  all  ?  ’  ‘  What  will  the  greater  Britains  say  ?  '  The 

greater  Britains  are  day  by  day  influencing  more  and  more  our  convictions  and 
our  proceedings  in  this  country.  These  great  forward  communities,  which  some 
of  us  have  visited,  represent,  to  some  extent,  our  future  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
take  into  account  their  counsels  and  their  opinions  every  day  more  and  more, 

“  Will  this  inspire  confidence  in  these  great  communities  ?  How  shall  we 
explain  our  proceedings  to  them  ? 

The  Case  of  Canada. 

“  Take  the  case  of  Canada.  The  noble  and  venerable  High  Commissioner 
(Lord  Strathcona)  has  a  seat  in  this  House.  ...  I  shall  be  curious  some  time 
or  another  to  learn  in  what  form  of  despatch  he  proposes  to  communicate  the 
resolutions  of  the  Imjot'rial  Government  to  the  people  of  Canada.  He  wiU  inform 
them  that  the  people  of  Canada  vrere  grants  by  the  Act  of  1867,  a  strong 
Senate  possessing  control  over  finance,  and  endowed  with  all  the  authority  which 
a  Second  Chamber  could  possess.  Lord  Strathcona  would  have  to  tell  the  Senate 
of  Canada  that  that  was  all  very  well  for  them,  but  that  for  Great  Britain  It  has 
now  been  thrown  on  the  dust  heap. 

The  Case  of  Australia. 

“  A  High  Commissioner  has  just  come  over  from  Australia — the  first  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  George  Reid.  It  is  hard  upon  him  that  his  first  task  should 
be  to  write  a  despatch  to  his  Government  in  Australia  which  must  also  begin  : — 
‘  In  1960  an  Act  was  passed  for  Australia  giving  them  a  strong  and  efficient  Senate, 
with  financial  rights,  with  financial  control.  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you 
that  the  Imperial  Government  considers  that,  though  that  is  very  well  for 
Australia,  it  considers  the  purpose  of  a  Senate  to  be  useless  and  inefficient  as 
regards  the  Mother  Ountry.’ 

The  Case  of  South  Africa. 

“  But  all  their  difficulties  rolled  into  one  will  not  equal  those  to  be  encountered 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  .  .  .  He  will  have  to  state  to  South 

Africa ; — ‘  Last  year  w'e  concurred  w^ith  you  in  producing  a  Constitution 
for  you  with  two  Chambers,  a  Lower  Chamber,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  and  a 
Senate  with  financial  control  and  the  power  of  rejecting,  but  not  amending. 
Money  Bills.  We  took  it  to  our  Sovereign  for  his  signature  and  approval,  and 
we  obtained  that  signature  and  approval.  Now  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  w^e 
are  about  to  submit  to  the  signature  and  approval  of  our  Sovereign  regulations 
doing  away  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  this  counti^,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  nullity.  You  will  understand  in  South  Africa  wffiy  this  is  done 
without  any  unnecessary  explanations  from  me.’  My  noble  friend  s  despatch 
will  be  addressed,  with  a  strange  irony,  to  the  last  of  the  Peers,  who  has  reluctantly 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  entering  this  discredited  assembly  (Lord  Gladstone). 
I  am  afraid  South  Africs  will  consider  thst  for  the  lest  eighteen  months  we  heve 
been  going  through  a  sort  of  pantomime  in  Great  Britain. 


Digging  the  Empire’s  Grave. 

“  And  now'  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  Government  arc  not  merely  going  to 
take  up  these  resolutions  to  the  same  Sovereign  who  signed  the  Constitution  of 
South  Africa  last  year,  but  they  are  going  to  demand  from  him  ^arantees  of  a 
nature  which  have  not  yet  been  specified  to  reverse  the  very  principle  w'hich  they 
insisted  upon  for  South  Africa  last  year.  *  -  ,  ,  * 

“  If  this  is  not  deliberately  digging  the  grave  of  the  Empire,  I  cannot  conceive 


any  measure  more  likely  to  do  it.  ,  ^  j-  • 

“  What  a  spectacle  we  shall  present — the  Mother  of  Parhanicnts  digging  up 
her  Constitution  by  the  roots,  then  cutting  away  the  roots,  and  planting  what 
remains  at  some  future  time  in  some  barren  mrd  unfruitful  soil  to 

“  You  will  have  shaken  faith  in  every  part  of  your  Dominions  in  your  Con¬ 
stitution.  You  will  have  shaken  faith  in  the  stability  of  your 

is  worse  than  all.  in  the  stability  of  your  race,  and  wlien  a  1  belief  m  the  stabU  ty, 
of  your  race  has  gone,  your  Empire  will  not  be  long  in  following.  > 

March  15,  1910. 
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Nothing  need  be  added  to  this  telling  picture,  which  is  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent.  That  section  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  term  “  working-classes  ''  is  so  strangely  and  un¬ 
fortunately  limited,  may  hav^e  lost  or  be  without  interest  in  the  Empire, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  vitally  concerned.  This  is  a  point  emphasized 
by  Lord  Milner  in  London  on  April  28,  1910,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
it  is  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  nation  o\^'es,  par  eoocelleyice,  the 
statesmanlike  discussion  of  Imperial  questions. 

“  To  ])ut  it  quite  simply,  Unionists  can  never  afford  to  forget  that  they  are 
the  champions  of  Imperial  and  not  only  of  national  unity.  They  cannot  afford, 
even  when  the  local  controversies  of  this  United  Kingdom  are  raging  most  fiercely, 
to  let  themselves  be  w^holly  absorbed  by  them,  or  to  lose  sight  of  those  broader  and 
world-wide  interests  of  the  Empire  and  the  race  which  are  of  such  vital  though  often 
unrecognized  importance  to  the  people  of  these  islands,  and  not  least  to  the  toiling 
masses  who  may  not  be  giving  them  a  thought  .  .  .  Just  now  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  easy  to  do  it.  We  are  plunged  in  a  controversy,  not  unimportant  certainly, 
but  thoroughly  unprofitable,  which  distracts — as  it  w^as  intended  to  distract — 
attention  from  the  constructive  policy  of  Imperial  consolidation  and  social  reform, 
of  which,  by  a  long-sustained  effort,  we  had  just  begun  to  make  people  realize 
the  necessity  and  the  value.  The  old  manoeuvre  of  tinkering  the  political  machine 
in  order  to  prevent  anything  useful  being  done  wdth  it  has  once  more  been  resorted 
to,  not  without  considerable  temporary  success.  Energies  necessary  for  w'ork 
of  real  constructive  value  have  perforce  been  diverted  to  the  defence  of  our 
fundamental  institutions  against  unscrupulous  attack.  .  .  .  Can  anyone 

find  in  the  arguments  and  the  policy  of  those  w'ho  are  engaged  in  trying  to  destroy 
the  House  of  Lords  the  slightest  recognition  of,  the  slightest  interest  in,  the 
effect  of  such  a  revolution  upon  the  British  Parliament  as  the  central  organ  of  a 
great  Imperial  system  ?  ...  All  I  say  is  that  in  dealing  with  the  whole  range 
of  Imperial  questions  Parliament  would  be  immensely  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
what  the  House  of  Lords  is  able  to  contribute  to  the  decisions  and  even  more  to  the 
discu^ion  of  them.  The  weight  of  authority  derived  from  personal  knowiedge  and 
experience,  and  I  do  not  mean  only  official  experience,  which  many  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  can  bring  to  bear  on  questions  of  defence,  of  foreign  policy, 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies,  is  really  impressive.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  detracts  in  no  conceivable  manner  from  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Why  should  the  country  throw  such  an  asset  away  ?  .  .  .  There 
IS  this  j>oint  of  first-rate  importance  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  overlook, 
I  mean  the  necessity  of  preserving  In  the  Second  Chamber,  especially  as  long  as  the 
Paruament  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  so  largely  responsible  for  Imperial 
affairs,  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to  deal  with  those  affairs  in  a  national 
and  not  a  party  spirit.”— J/ornini/  Post,  April  29,  1910. 

These  utterances  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  A  fuller 
reference  to  Colonial  Second  Chambers  will  be  found  on  p.  69. 


(IV.)  THE  LESSON  OF  HISTORY. 


It  has  been  insisted  on  more  than  once  that  Radicals  have  an 
aversion  to  being  guided  by  the  light  of  history.  It  will,  therefore, 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  refer  briefly  to  the  facts  about  Upper* 
Chambers  not  only  in  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  but 
also  in  foreign  countries  ;  and,  further,  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  failure  of  an  experiment  in  Single-Chamber  Government,  attempted 
in  this  very  country  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  over  250  years 
ago.  Before  summarizing  these  various  facts,  it  is  worth  while  quoting 
one  or  two  opinions  that  bear  on  the  subject.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  May  10,  1893,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 


The  energetic  and  liberty- loving  colonial  populations  cannot  have  so 
universally  accepted  the  Second  Chamber  unless,  upon  general  grounds,  it  has 
been  found  wise  and  expedient.”— 0/^cmi  RtpoH,  col.  555. 


‘  Second,"  because 
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The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  report  in  the  Daily  News 
of  October  1,  1910,  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  W.  Peraber  Reeves  in  London 
on  September  30,  1910.  Mr.  Pember  Reeves,  it  should  be  stated, 
who  was  the  first  (and  till  recently)  High  Commissioner  in  London  for 
New  Zealand,  was  associated  in  New  Zealand  with  the  promotion  of 
advanced  social  legislation.  The  passage  in  question  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Tracing  the  origin  and  history  of  Colonial  Parliaments,  Mr.  Reeves  said 
it  was  usually  supposed  that  the  bi-cameral  system  was  imposed  on  the  Colonies 
by  the  English  Constitution  makers  more  or  less  against  Colonial  wishes.  The 
exact  reverse  was  the  case.  It  was  of  interest  to  remember  that  Earl  Grey  (the 
English  statesman  chiefly  concerned  in  Colonial  CJonstitution- making)  was  more 
than  doubtful  about  instituting  the  bi-cameral  system  at  all  in  the  Colonies, 
and  at  one  stage  was  perfectly  prepared  to  set  up  Single-Chamber  Parliaments. 
The  objection  to  this  came  from  the  Colonies  themselves.” 

The  Puritans  w  ere  the  predecessors,  in  fact  and  in  temperament,  of 
the  modern  Nonconformist.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  find  an 
ex-President  of  the  Baptist  Union  (the  Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough)  wTiting, 
in  a  letter  (already  quoted)  to  the  Standard  of  January  5,  1910,  about 
the  Puritan  Revolution  as  follow^s  : — 

**  I  am  not  willing,  on  that  account^  to  fling  the  Constitution  into  the  melting- 
pot  that  out  of  the  seething  elements  there  n\ay  come  forth  a  single  uncontrolled 
legislative  Chamber.  We  have  had  one  experiment  of  that  land  in  English 
history,  and  it  has  not  left  pleasant  memories.  The  Parliament  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  abolished  every  veto  except  its  own.  It  enjoyed  undisputed  power.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  an  assembly  of  godly  men.  men  of  integrity,  and  sincere  patriots 
according  to  their  light,  and  yet  this  Parliament  became  arbitrary,  intolerant, 
and  unjust  that  Cromwell, t  the  greatest  of  Nonconformists,  at  last  dissolved  it 
by  military  force  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  an 
experiment  of  that  kind  repeated.” 

Another  w  ell-know  n  Nonconformist,  Sir  R.  W.  Perks  (late  Radical 
M.P.),  once  said  in  an  interview^  : — 

“  Almost  every  community  in  the  world,  including  the  great  Republics* 
has  adopted  the  Two-Chamber  system.  The  rule  of  a  Single  Chamber  w'ould 
lead  to  unbridled  democratic  control,  and  this,  as  history  proves,  becomes  tyranni¬ 
cal  when  unchecked.” — British  Weekly ^  September  16,  1909. 

The  “  experiment  of  a  Single-Chamber  Government  will  be 
dealt  w  ith  later.  In  the  meantime  some  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
Upper  Chambers  of  the  Dominions  and  Foreign  Countries.  The  points 
to  be  show  n  liere  are,  first,  that  the  majority  of  other  States  possess 
Upper  Chambers,  and,  secondly,  that  those  Chambers  are  effective. 

(a)  UPPER  CHAMBERS  IN  THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  BEYOND 

THE  SEAS. 

A  useful  Return  appeared  early  in  1910,  asked  for  by  a  Unionist 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hope,  which  gives  valuable  particulars  as  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,!  The  description  of 
its  contents  is  as  follow's  : — 

“  Return  showing  for  each  Legislature  in  the  Self-governing  Dominions  ; — 

(1)  The  composition  of  the  Second  Chamber  and  the  method  of 
nomination  or  election  ; 

(2)  Its  powers  or  disabilities  with  regard  to  (a)  Finance  ;  (6)  General 
IvCgislation  ; 

(3)  The  provisions,  if  any,  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  which  may 
arise  between  the  two  Chambers  (a)  with  regard  to  Finance,  and  (6)  General 
l.«cgi8lation.” 

•  t.«.,  because,  as  ho  asserted,  the  House  of  Lords  had  “  rejected  certain  measures  wliich  were 
dear  to  Nonw)nforml8t«.'’ 

t  See  I.ord  Rosebery’s  remarks  on  p.  53. 
t  Return  No.  81  of  1910,  price  2id. 
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As  to  the  number  of  Upper  Chambers,  all  the  self-governing 
Dominions  have  them,  namely  ;  NewiGundland,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In  addition,  the  following 
States  or  Provinces  in  one  or  other  of  the  Dominions  possess  Upper 
Chambers  :  in  Canada,  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia ; 
in  Australia,  all  the  component  States — New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  and 
in  South  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  That  is  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  British  self- 
governing  Dominions,  with  the  unimportant  exception  of  certain 
Canadian  Provinces,  is  governed  under  a  Two-Chamber  system. 

The  exception  is  unimportant  because  the  sphere  of  the  provincial 
Legislatures,  and  therefore  their  pow'er,  is  very  strictly  defined,  and 
the  residuary  power  is  left  to  the  Dominion  Government.  As  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Second  Chambers  in  the  Dominions,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  enough  to  refer  to  those  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  Chambers  is  greater  than  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
effective,  but  that  the  powers  of  Dominion  Second  Chambers  are 
greater.  It  is  W'orth  quoting  again  from  the  report  in  the  Daily  News 
of  October  1,  1910,  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Pember  Reeves  in 
London  on  September  30,  1910  : — 

It  was  commonly  supposed  that  the  British  House  of  Lords  was  the  most 
conservative,  aristocratic,  and  high-handed  of  Second  Chambers  in  the  British 
Dominions.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  the  case.  Some  Upper  Houses  in  the 
Colonies  had  been  more  high-handed  in  many  of  their  acts  than  the  English 
Hou^  of  Lords,  as  would  speedily  be  gathered  by  a  study  of  the  measures  rejected 
in  Victoria  since  1860.” 

Coming  to  the  particulars,  and  more  especially  in  relation  to 
financial  control,  the  following,  with  regard  to  Canada,  is  quoted  from 
Return  No.  81  (1910),  p.  3  ; — 

^  “2.  It  is  provided  by  section  53  of  the  British  North  America  Act  that 

Bills  for  approprmting  any  part  of  the  public  revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  tax 
or  impost,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  There  is  no  other  provision 
limiting  the  power  of  the  Senate  with  regard  either  to  finance  or  to  general 
legislation.** 

On  p.  5  of  the  Return  it  is  stated,  wdth  regard  to  Australia  : — 

“In  all  other  matters  except  those  mentioned  in  section  53  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  Senate  has  equal  power  with  the  House  of  Representatives.’* 

The  matters  excepted  relate  to  Finance.  It  is  simply  provided  that 
Money  shall  not  originate  in,  or  be  amended,  by  the  Senate, 

but  ‘  Money  Bills  are  strictly  defined  as  those  dealing  with  appropria¬ 
tion  and  taxation,  and  are  exclusive  of  Bills  dealing  with  fines,  fees, 
ete.  The  Senate,  further,  may  not  amend  a  Bill  so  as  to  increase  any 
charge  ;  but  it  may  at  any  stage  return  any  law,  which  it  may  not 
amend,  to  the  other  House,  with  the  request  that  at  its  discretion  any 
item  or  provision  be  either  omitted  or  amended.  There  are  also  pro¬ 
visions  a.gainst  tacking  and  directing  that  each  separate  subject 
of  taxation,  other  than  Customs  and  Excise,  and,  as  to  the  latter, 
Customs  Duties  (taken  together)  and  Excise  Duties  (taken  together) 
shall  ^verally  be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  law  ;  i.e.,  they  are  not  to  be 
included  in  a  single  Finance  Bill. 


crisis  has  arisen  solely  on  account  of  the 

untonsiiiuiioiial  action  of  the  Cabinet  in  tacking  their  abortive  legislation  to  a  Pinaiice  Bill. 
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With  regard  to  South  Africa,  the  provisions  are  similar  to  those 
subsisting  in  Australia,  with  the  omission  of  those  dealing  with  the 
return  of  non -amendable  Bills  to  the  other  House  and  the  procedure  by 
separate  Bill.  For  the  drafting  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  it  should  be  noted,  the  Radical  Government  were  responsible. 

As  to  New  Zealand,  it  appears  that  only  an  Appropriation  Bill 
must  originate  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  that  in  all  other  matters 
the  powers  of  the  two  Chambers  are  equal. 

In  Newfoundland  there  are  the  usual  exceptions  to  equality  of 
power  between  the  two  Chambers,  as  to  the  initiation  and  amendment 
of  Bills  of  Appropriation  or  imposing  taxation. 

For  the  facts  concerning  the  Provincial  or  State  Chambers  gener¬ 
ally  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Return  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  Radical  Gk>vernment  were  also  responsible  for  establishing,  in  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Transvaal  (1906)  and  Orange  River  Colony  (1907), 
Upper  Chambers,  co-ordinate  vdth  the  Lower,  providing,  as  in  other 
cases,  that  all  BOls  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund,  or  for  imposing,  altering  or  repealing  any  rate,  tax, 
duty,  or  impost,  should  originate  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  that  the 
Upper  Chamber  might  either  accept  or  reject  any  such  Bill,  but  might 
not  alter  it. 

(b)  UPPER  CHAMBERS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Every  foreign  State,*  large  or  small,  possesses  two  legislative 
Chambers  except  the  following  :  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan,  Andorra, 
Bulgaria,  Costa  Rica,  Greece,  Honduras,  Korea,  Gautemala,  Nicaragua 
and  Salvador  ;  and  of  these,  Greece,  the  only  one  of  any  importance, 
has  been  considering  the  question  of  Constitutional  revision.  There 
is,  therefore,  among  the  States  of  the  w^orld  an  overwhelming  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  Two-Chamber  system.  If  the  powers  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  cliief  foreign  States 
the  Upper  Chamber  is  as  effective  as,  or  more  so  than,  the  House  of 
Lords  in  this  country.  In  1907  Sir  Edward  Grey  requested  various 
representatives  of  this  country  in  foreign  States  to  furnish  particulars 
of  the  Upper  Chambers  of  those  States  in  respect  of  their  Constitution 
and  functions,  and  an  account  of  any  Constitutional  disputes  and  their 
adjustment.  This  information  was  published  in  a  Report  (Cd.  3824 
of  1907,  price  7d.).  A  brief  reference  will  be  made  to  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  following  :  Austria,  France,  Ital^^  Prussia,  and  the 
United  States. 

In  Austria,  each  House  of  Parliament  appears  to  have  equal 
power  over  ordinary  legislation  ;  and,  in  fact,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Upper  House,  or  “  Herrenhaus,"'  in 
the  initiation  and  discussion  of  legislation.  As  to  finance,  the  following 
appears  on  p.  3  of  the  Report  r-r— 

“  Money  Bills  must  .  .  .  originate  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  estimates 
must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Upi^er  House.  Beyond  this  constitutional  division 
of  functions,  the  control  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Austrian  Reicharathf  over 

public  finances  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  equal.” 

On  p.  19  of  the  Report  the  following  appears  with  regard  to 

France  : — 

The  legislative  power  is  exercised  equally  by  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  .  .  .  Bills  can  be  voted  first  by  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber 

*  Tho  provisional  Government  in  Portugal,  after  tlie  Revolution,  aboUslied  (Oct.,  1010)  the 
House  of  Peers. 

t  t.e.,  Parlinnieut. 


indifferently,  except  in  the  case  of  financial  measures,  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  that  ‘  all  financial  legislation  shall  be  in  the 
first  instance  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  voted  by  it.’  There  is 
apparently  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prescribes  for  the  Senate  a  position 
of  legislative  inferiority  to  the  Chamber  unless  the  above  stipulation  be  so  regarded.” 

And  again,  on  p.  21,  there  is  a  further  reference  to  the  Senate  and 
finance : — 

“  Disagreements  between  the  two  Houses  on  financial  matters  have  usually 
been  arranged  by  a  compromise  on  the  actual  questions  at  issue,  without  the 
principle  being  made  the  subject  of  conflict,  and  that  when  the  Senate  has  yielded 
it  has  been  under  the  express  understanding  that  its  full  rights  in  financial  matters 
are  reserved.” 

The  follo\^ing  information  as  to  Italy  is  found  on  pp.  34  and  35  : — 

“  The  two  Chambers  have  an  equal  right  to  approve,  amend  or  reject  Bills. 

.  .  .  The  pre-eminence  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  control  of  the  *' 

Public  Finances  is  recognized  in  Article  10  of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as 
follows  : — 

“  ‘  The  right  of  proposing  laws  shall  belong  to  the  King  or  to  either 
Chamber,  but  any  law  for  the  imposition  of  taxation  or  the  approval  of  the 
Budgets  and  State  accounts  shall  be  presented  first  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.’ 

“  The  exact  interi^retation  of  the  Article  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  Senate’s 
rights  in  dealing  with  financial  Bills,  has  given  rise  at  different  times  to  numerous 
discussions  and  to  the  expression  of  widely  differing  views  in  both  Houses. 

''  Whilst  maintaining,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article  10,  its  constitutional 
rights  to  amend  or  reject  the  above  measures,  the  Senate  has  in  practice  shown  great 
tact  and  moderation  by  making  the  most  sparing  use  of  those  rights.” 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  only  limitation  on  the  Upper  House 
is  that  the  Lower  House  must  initiate  financial  legislation,  which  the 
former  is  nevertheless  able  to  reject  or  amend. 

Li  Prussia  the  Upper  House  cannot  amend  Money  Bills  (see 
Report,  p.  44). 

“  The  Herrenhaus  (Upper  House)  possesses  an  equal  right  to  propose  legis¬ 
lation  with  the  King  and  the  ‘  Abgeordnetenhaus  ’  (Lower  House),  but  Money 
Bills  must  be  introduced  in  the  Lower  House,  and  they  must  be  accept^  or  rejected 
en  bloc  by  the  Herrenhaus.” 

That  part  of  the  Report  which  deals  with  the  United  States  was 
prepared  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  James  Bryce  (lately  Radical  Chief 
Secretary  .for  Ireland),  himself  a  great  authority  on  the  American 
Constitution.  It  contains  the  following  on  pp.  64-66  of  the  Report  : — 

“  In  respect  of  their  legislative  functions,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  inter-dependent,  and  possess  equal  powers.  Bills  may  origi¬ 
nate  in  either  Chamber.  .  .  One  exception  is,  however,  made  in  the  Con¬ 

stitution,  namely,  that  ‘  all  Bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on 
other  Bills.’  ...  Of  the  right  to  propose  amendments  to  financial  Bills 
received  from  the  House,  the  Senate  avails  itself  freely.  The  Bills  arc 

^turned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  bearing  effectively  the  imprint  of  the 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  a  great  modern  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  State  !  under  the  protection  of  whose  law's  so  many  financial 
supporters  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  are  content  to  remain. 

(c)  THE  SINGLE  CHAMBER  EXPERIMENT  OF  THE  COMMON¬ 
WEALTH. 

The  story  of  this  experiment  is  admirably  told  in  Mr.  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott’s  Second  Cluimbers  (referred  to  on  p.  3.5),  from  which  the 
following  outline  is  compiled, 

*  Finally  a  compromlfte  measure  is  usually  passed. 
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The  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  1640,  consisted  of  490  mem¬ 
bers.  By  an  Act  of  May  11,  1641,  it  could  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued, 
or  adjourned  except  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  In  January, 
1649,  after  ‘  Pride's  Purge,'  not  more  than  ninety  members  did  or  could 
sit  in  it.  The  Rump,  as  it  was  called,  was  therefore  thoroughly 
unrepresentative.  After  disposing  of  the  King  and  the  kingship,  it 
abolished  the  House  of  Lords  (March  19,  1649)  and  proceeded  to  assume 
the  entire  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  authority.  But  by  1652 
there  came  a  strong  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the  Kingdom,  and  not 
least  from  the  Army.  The  Revolution  had  been  effected  by  the  power 
of  the  sword,  and,  as  in  all  other  revolutions,  that  was  really  the 
dominant  factor.  The  tyranny  of  the  Rump  rested  ultimately  upon 
the  power  of  the  sword.  The  Rump  made  some  futile  proposals  for  a 
settlement,  including  the  suggestion  that  the  existing  members  should 
retain  their  seats  without  re-election,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
veto  upon  all  new  members  elected  to  both  the  next  and  all  future 
Parliaments  !  This  is  the  Single  Chamber  to  which  Cromw’ell  applied 
the  famous  phrase,  the  ‘  horridest  arbitrariness  that  ever  existed  on 
earth.’  This  was  too  much  for  the  sword.  ‘  You  must  go,'  said 
Cromwell,  ‘  the  nation  loathes  your  sitting,'  and  the  Rump  was 
expelled  on  April  20,  1653.  Cromwell's  further  description  is  worth 
quoting  : — 

“  The  liberties  and  interests  and  lives  of  people  not  judged  by  any  certain 
known  Laws  and  Power,  but  by  an  arbitrary  Power  ...  by  an  arbitrary 
Power.  I  say  :  to  make  men's  estates  liable  to  conBscation,  and  their  persons 
to  impri.sonment — sometimes  by  laws  made  after  the  fact  committed  ;  often 
by  Parliament’s  assuming  to  itself  to  give  judgment  both  in  capital  and  criminal 
things,  which  in  former  times  was  not  known  to  exercise  such  a  judicature.” — 
CromiveU,  Speech  3,  Carlyle’s  Edition,  vol.  4,  p.  50. 

This  attack  on  the  Rump  is  not  exaggerated.  In  its  arbitrary 
behaviour,  it  acted  without  a  sense  of  immediate  responsibility  to 
the  nation,  and  was  unchecked  by  any  external  authority. 

In  December,  1653,  a  Committee  of  Officers,  helped  by  a  few 
civilians,  produced  the  Instrument  of  Government  Between  that 
date  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  there  Inwi  intervened  the  short¬ 
lived  Puritan  Convention,  which  owes  its  immortality  chiefly  to  one 
of  its  members — Praise-God  Barebones.  The  Instrument  of  Govern¬ 
ment  was  a  draft  Constitution  of  a  Single  Chamber  type.  Its  pro\dsions 
covered  drastic  franchise  reform  and  redistribution,  triennial  Parlia¬ 
ments,  sessions  lasting  at  least  five  months,  tlie  representation  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  following  two  important  points  :  (1) 
legislative  power  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ‘‘  one  person  "  and  a  single 
(elected)  Chamber  ;  (2)  the  Constitution  was  to  be  “  rigid,"  so  that  the 
Legislature  could  not  alter  it.  An  interesting  point  is  that  the  “  one 
person  "  was  given  a  suspensory  veto  for  twenty  days,  after 
which,  if  neither  he  nor  the  Chamber  would  give  w^ay  (and  pro\dded 
the  Bill  was  not  repugnant  to  the  written  constitution),  the  Bill 
became  law  !  But  the  Single  Chamber,  wlien  elected,  at  once  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  basis  of  the  w'ritten  Constitution,  precisely  what  it  w’^^^ 
carefully  intended  should  not  bo  done !  Cromwoll  dismissed  this 
Parliament  on  the  first  legal  opportunity  (January  22,  1655). 

For  eighteen  months  England  w'as  now'  governed,  be  it  not^, 
under  the  regime  of  the  major-generals.  But  in  September,  1656, 
Cromw'oll  had  to  summon  a  Second  Parliament,  because  he  wanted 
money.  It  w-as  only  with  difficulty  that  a  suitable  Parliament  was 
assembled  ;  and  that,  only  after  excluding  one  hundred  irreconcilables. 
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In  point  of  fact  the  only  two  alternatives  were  (1)  Government  by  the 
Sword,  and  (2)  Government  by  “  consent/’  Cromwell  wanted  to 
avoid  the  first,  which  followed  logically  from  the  Revolution.  The 
second,  properly  carried  out,  meant  a  Stuart  restoration.  However, 
a  middle  way  was  still  sought.  On  May  25,  1657,  appeared  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  which  proposed  to  make  Cromwell  King 
and  set  up  a  Two-Chamber  Government  Cromwell,  of  course,  it\ 
deference  to  protests,  refused  the  title  of  King.  The  rest  may  be 
described  in  Mr.  Marriott’s  w'ords  {Second  Chamber,  p.  38)  : — 

“  The  proposal  for  a  revised  Second  Chamber  was,  on  the  contrary,  carried 
with  an  unexpected  degree  of  unanimity.  The  Protector  pressed  it  strongly 
upon  the  officers.  ‘  I  tell  you,’  he  said,  ‘  that  unless  you  have  some  such  thing 
as  a  balance  we  cannot  be  safe.  Either  you  will  encroach  upon  our  civil  liberties 
by  excluding  such  as  are  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament — next  time  for  aught  I 
know  you  may  exclude  four  hundred — or  they  will  encroach  upon  our  religious 
liberty.  By  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament  you  see  they  stand  in  need  of  a 
check  or  balancing  power,  for  the  case  of  James  Naylor  might  happen  to  be 
your  case.  By  the  same  law  and  reason  they  punished  Naylor  they  might  punish 
an  Independent  or  an  Anabaptist.  By  their  judicial  power  they  fall  upon  life 
and  member,  and  doth  the  Instrument  enable  me  to  control  it  ?  This  Instrument 
of  Gkivemment  will  not  do  your  w'ork.’  * 

“  The  case  against  a  uni-cameral  legislature  was  never  put  with  more  telling 
effect.” 

The  Upper  Chamber,  constituted  under  the  “  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice, was  to  consist  of  between  forty  and  seventy  members  nomin¬ 
ated  by  Cromwell  and  approved  by  the  Lower  House.  After  great 
pains  had  been  exercised,  sixty-three  wTits  were  issued,  but  only  forty- 
two  of  those  summoned  responded.! 

The  new’  Parliament  met  on  January  29,  1658.  But  the  new* 
House  of  Commons,  too,  must  needs  discuss  Constitutional  questions 
— in  particular  the  powers,  position  and  title  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Upper  House.  Cromwell  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  in  a  week's 
time,  on  February  4,  1658,  he  dissolved  Parliament!  The  troubles 
w^ere  due  partly,  indeed,  to  Cromw’ell's  character  and  temperament  and 
partly  to  the  “  cussedness  "  of  the  Parliaments.  But  the  absence  of 
a  counterpoise  in  a  monarchy  and  a  House  of  Lords  undoubtedly 
aggravated  Cromwell's  difficulties.  The  continuous  meddling  with 
Constitutional  questions  has  its  parallel — at  the  present  time.  Radicals 
have  a  perfect  mania  for  tinkering  at  the  Constitution,  always  with  a 
view’  to  their  obtaining  uncontrolled  power.  They  cannot  see,  any 
more  than  the  Protectorate  Parliaments  could,  that,  if  the  ordinary 


*Quotcd  in  Firth’s  Idist  Years  of  the  ProtectoraU,  i.  137-8. 

t  It  is  worth  while  quoting  the  writ  Issued  to  Cromwell's  son  Richard,  given  in  Gardener’s  Pocu- 
wentM  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  (Clarendon  Preia,  1899),  p.  464.  The  a.Hsuinption  of  Royal  phra.soology 
and  the  description  “  Lord  Richard  Cromwell  ”  arc  intercsting. 

“104.  THE  W’RIT  SUMMONTNO  RICHARD  CROMWELL  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORD 

OF  THE  PROTECTORATE. 

(Deceniber  10,  1657,  Old  Parliamentary  History,  xxi.,  166.) 

Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  and  territories  thereunto  belonging  ;  to  our  trusty  and  beloved  son.  Lord  Richard 
Cromwell,  greeting. 

Whereas,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  Council,  for  certain  great  and  weighty  affairs 
concerning  us  and  the  State  and  defence  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  we  ordained  our  present 
Parliament  to  be  held  at  our  City  of  Westrnin.ster,  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1656,  and  there  to  consult  and  advise  with  tlie  knights,  citizeus,  and  burgesses  of  our  said 
Commonwealth  ;  which  Parliament  was  then  and  there  held,  and  continued  until  the  26th  day  of 
June  last  past,  and  then  adjourned  until  the  20th  day  of  January  now  next  coming  ;  therefore, 
we  command  and  firmly  enjoin  you,  that,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  said  affairs  and  imminent 
angers,  all  excuses  being  set  asld^,  you  l>e  personally  present  at  Westminster  aforesai<l,  the  said 
^th  day  of  January  next  coming,  there  to  treat,  confer,  and  give  your  advice  with  us,  and  w’lth 
U»c  great  men  and  nobles  in  and  concerning  the  affairs  aforesaid  ;  and  this,  as  you  love  our  honour 
and  safety,  and  the  defence  of  tlie  Commonwealth  aforesaid,  you  shall  in  no  wise  omit. 

M  Itnesa  ourself  at  W’estmlnster,  the  10th  day  of  December,  1657." 
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work  of  Government,  social  reform  and  national  consolidation,  are 
ever  to  be  successfully  dealt  with,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  “  foolery  ” 
of  Constitutional  turmoil. 

History,  at  any  rate,  suggests  this  question.  If  a  Single  Chamber 
were  established  here,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  the  Constitution 
would  not  be  continually  thrown  into  the  melting  pot  as  it  was  during 
the  Protectorate.  The  moral  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Marriott  (Second 
Chambers^  p.  45)  : — 

“  The  failure  is,  however,  unusually  instructive.  It  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truths,  too  often  neglected  by  Englishmen,  that  Parliamentary  Government 
is  not  for  all  peoples,  nor  for  all  times ;  that  it  postulates  certain  conditions ; 
that  its  success  depends  on  pre-suppositions  by  no  means  invariably  fidfiUed  ; 
that,  if  it  is  to  work  smoothly  there  must  be  a  tolerable  measure  of  agreement 
upon  ‘  fundamentals  ’  ;  that  on  ‘  circumstantials  ’  men  and  parties  may  indulge 
in  wide  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  that  on  general  principles  of  government  they 
must  be  in  accord.  Further,  and  finally,  it  would  seem  to  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  Parliamentary  institutions,  at  any  rate  in  England,  are  workable  only  with 
a  legislature  genuinely  bi-cameral  in  structure,  and  under  the  segis  of  a 
constitutional  but  hereditary  monarchy.” 

And  he  concludes  (p.  46)  : — 

“  It  is  supremely  significant  that  the  CJonvention  Parliament  affirmed,  with 
its  first  breath  that,  ‘  The  Gk)vernment  is  and  ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords  and 
Commons.’  The  experiment  of  a  Sovereign  uni-cameral  Parliament  stood  con¬ 
fessed,  a  hopeless  and  irremediable  failure.” 

And  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  participants  in  the  experiment 
themselves  recognized  the  failure.  Some  interesting  opinions  expressed 
by  such  men  at  the  time  are  quoted  in  The  House  of  Lords  during 
the  Civil  War  by  Professor  C.  H.  Firth  (Longmans,  1910).  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  tw'o  of  them  : — 

“  The  Barons  anciently  were  great  bulwarks  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  How  oft  did  they  fight  for  Magna  Charta !  There  is  a  necessity  for  a 
House  of  Lords.  Had  there  not  been  a  House  of  Lords,  then  we  had  not  been 
a  House  of  Commons  neither  ”  (p.  258). 

The  same  view  was  again  expressed  in  some  sentences  published 
in  1680  by  a  former  member  of  the  Long  Parliament : — 

“  If  we  had  no  such  Peerage  now,  upon  the  old  Constitution,  yet  we  should 
be  necessitated  to  make  an  artificial  Peerage  or  Senate  instead  of  it,  which  may 
assure  our  present  lords,  though  that  their  dependences  and  powers  are  gone, 
yet  we  cannot  be  without  them  ;  and  that  they  have  no  need  to  fear  an  annihilation 
by  our  reformation  as  in  the  late  mad  times  ”  (p.  296). 

The  history  of  this  Single  Chamber  experiment  is  conveniently 
summarized  by  the  following  extracts  from  certain  material  documents 
of  the  period. 

March  19,  1649  ( Act  of  the  Long  Parliament)  : — 

“  The  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament,  finding  by  too  long 
experience  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  the  people  of 
England  to  be  continued,  have  thought  fit  to  ordain  and  enact  .  .  .  that  from 
henceforth  the  House  of  Lords  in  Parliament  shall  be  and  is  hereby  wholly  abolished 
and  taken  away.” 

December  16,  1653  ( Instrument  of  Government,  Section  1)  : — 

“  That  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  .  .  .  shall 

bo  and  reside  in  one  person  and  the  people  assembled  in  Parliament.” 

May  25,  1657  (Humble  Petition  and  Adnice,  Section  2) 

“That  your  Highness  will  for  the  future  bo  pleased  to  call  Parliaments 
consisting  of  two  Houses.” 

May  1,  1660  (Resolution  of  Convention  Parliament): — 

“  That  the  Government  is  and  ought  to  bo  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.” 
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The  lesson  of  history,  as  briefly  indicated  here,  is  surely  over- 
Avhelmingly  against  Single-Chamber  Government,  or  anything  other 
than  that  which  includes  the  operation  of  an  effective  Second  Chamber. 
Wiat  else,  moreover,  would  be  the  reversion  to  Single- Chamber 
Government  than  reaction,  so  much  decried  b^^  Radicals  ?  And 
reaction,  too,  to  what  proved  to  be  250  years  ago,  a  miserable  failure. 

Nor  can  it  be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  nation's  rejoicings  when 
the  full  Parliamentary  and  Constitutional  Government  w^as  restored 
in  1660,  and  the  termination  of  the  era  of  tyranny  so  repugnant  to 
the  British  character  w^as  accomplished. 

(2)  POLITICIANS  AND  THE  “PROBLEM.” 

In  the  preceding  section,  the  general  question,  as  between  the 
Single  and  Tw^o-Chamber  Government,  has  been  discussed,  with  special 
reference  to  this  country.  It  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  attitude 
to  tliis  question  taken  up  by  political  parties. 

The  fundamental  cleavage  is  one  of  principle— between  those 
who  want  an  effective  Two-Chamber  system  and  those  who,  impatient 
of  any  restraint,  are  at  heart  in  favour  of  Single-Chamber  Government 

and  of  the  domination  of  a  Bureaucracy. 

The  advocates  of  an  effective  Second  Chamber  are  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Unionists,  while  the  Liberal-Radical -Socialist 
Coalition  is,  generally  speaking,  against  it.  But  from  the  practical 
2X)int  of  view’  the  division  is  not  so  simple. 

The  Coalition  is  divided  as  to  the  method  of  procedure,  for  the 
Radical -Socialist  element  is  only  superficially  reconciled  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  programme. 

There  is  really,  as  has  been  indicated  (p.  52),  a  triangular  opposition 
of  parties,  i.e,,  roughly  speaking.  Unionists,  Liberals  and  Radical- 
Socialists.  The  Government  still  makes  professions  of  Liberalism, 
and  while  the  Radical-Socialists  w'ant  more  or  less  directly  to  destroy 
the  House  of  Lords  without  substituting  any  Second  Chamber,  the 
Government,  which  for  the  moment  purports  to  control  the  Coalition, 
but  in  reality  are  subject  to  it,  have  consented,  it  is  true,  to  cripple  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  have  put  forward  a  specious  but  nebulous  sugges¬ 
tion  of  raising  an  elective  Second  Chamber  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

But  the  genuine  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Coalition  w’ill  become 
more  apparent  from  the  various  opinions  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  expressed.  For,  though  their  exponents  may  be  roughly  classified, 
many  inconsistencies  w’ill  appear,  as  pressure  is  put  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  many  groups  which  constitute  their  present  majority. 

SECOND  CHAMBER  MEN. 

Some  Radical  Ministers  have  pronounced  fairly  clearly  in  favour 
of  Tw'o-C%amber  Government.  How'  they  can  reconcile  such  opinions 
with  continued  support  of  the  Government  programme  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  Ihe  man  in  the  street  might  be  disposed  to  consider  such  men 
either  knaves  or  fools.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  remember  that 
they  are  Radicals. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  put  it  in  a  negative  way.  Speaking  in 
Nottingham  on  March  8,  1907,  he  said 

I  am  not  arguing  against  Socond  Chambors.  The  experience  of  most  coiin- 

nes  up  to  the  present — 1  am  not  sure  the  experience  of  all  countries  ;  at  least. 


the  caution,  the  fear,  the  apprehension  of  most  countries  has  set  up  a  Second 
Chamber,  and  I  do  not  believe,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  ripe  for  trusting  their  destinies  to  one  pzTtf.''—Notting}Mm.  Daily  Exmess, 
March  9,  1907.  j  j  f  * 

It  is  true  that  this  is  not  consistent  with  another  utterance  of 
Mr.  Lloyd ’George,  but  that  need  cause  no  surprise. 

Another  Cabinet  Minister,  Mr.  M‘Kenna  (First  Lord  of  tlie 
Admiralty),  thus  declared  his  position  in  Pontypool  on  December  30, 
1009 

“  He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  were  in  favour  of  a  Second  Chamber. 

He  believed  that  a  Second  Chamber  which  properly  did  its  work  might  be  and 
would  be  a  very  useful  institution.” — SoiUh  Wales  Daily  Argus,  January  1,  1910. 

A  fortnight  earlier,  in  Chatham  on  December  17,  HX19,  another 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  (Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt)  had  said  bluntly  : — 

“We  are  not  Single  Chamber  men.** — Chatham  Advertiser,  December  25* 
1909. 

Some  of  his  colleagues  would  doubtless  have  added,  “  Speak  for 
yourself,'’  since  the  Government  orchestra  is  so  much  out  of  tunc  on 
this  question. 

Two  minor  Ministers  have  added  their  testimony  on  this  side. 
Sir  E.  Strachey  (Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture) 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  Yeovil  on  December  13,  1909  : — 

“  Let  him  say  at  once  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  Second  Chamber.** — Western 
Chronicle,  December  17,  1909. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  (Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury)  shortly 
before  that  had  said  in  Bristol  on  November  24,  1909  : — 

“  He  thought  a  Second  Chamber  was  necessary.** — Bristol  Daily  Mercury, 
November  25,  1909. 

An  unofficial  Radical,  of  a  spasmodically  independent  turn  of 
mind,  Mr.  R.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  speaking  in  Leith  on  October  2, 
1909,  was  most  emphatic  : — 

“  He  was  a  strong  Second  Chamber  man,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  where  a 
Second  Chamber  mainly  representative  in  character  and  really  representative 
of  public  opinion  should  stop  in  an  emergency.” — Leith  Burghs  Pilot,  October  6, 
1909. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  official  Government  programme,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  value  attaches  to  these  utterances  ;  but  they  help 
to  show  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  wliich  exists  in  the  Ministerialist 
ranks. 

SINGLE  CHAMBER  MEN. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Radical  Ministers  and  Socialists 
who  are  (dearly  in  favour  of  Single- Chamber  Government.  Mliat 
else  can  be  inferred  from  what  Mr.  Runciman  (President  of  the  Board 
of  Education)  said  in  Batley  on  October  22,  1909  ; — 

“  What<?ver  the  Government  did  there  was  always  that  grim  and  obstinate 
spectre  (the  House  of  U^rds)  above  them,  and  he  must  tell  them  quite  frankly  that 
if  there  had  been  no  House  of  Lords  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  mood,  or  in  the 
same  mood  at  all  events,  for  carrying  on  a  compromise  and  negotiations,  but  he 
would  have  been  prepared  to  allow  the  House  of  Commons  to  expre^  its  own 
opinion,  and,  having  expressed  that  opinion,  it  should  be  the  legislation  of  the 
day.” — Batley  Reporter,  October  23,  1909. 

Or  what  else,  again,  from  the  odd  remark  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Aeland, 
late  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  in  Horley,  on  July  23, 
1909 

“  The  Turks  had  improved  upon  us  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  a  Second 
Chamber.” — Huddersfield  Examiner,  July  24,  1909. 
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For  once  it  may  be  possible  to  believe  what  Mr.  Ure  has  said.  In 
Bo’ness  on  April  9,  1909,  he  declared  : — 

“  For  the  last  thirteen  years  I  have  expressed  my  own  personal  conviction 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have  more  than  the  One-Chamber  Government  in 
this  colmtl:y^  I  came  to  that  conclusion  very  deliberately.” — LiiHiihgowahire 
Gazette,  April  16,  1900. 

The  Socialists,  of  course,  want  a  Single  Chamber  that  the  way  may 
be  clear  to  establish  the  tyranny  of  Socialism.  In  Merthyr  Tydfil  on 
February  5,  1907,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  said  : — 

“  He  did  not  want  to  amend  or  reform  that  body  (the  House  of  Lords),  he 
did  not  know  why  there  should  be  a  Second  Chamber  at  all.” — Merthyr  Express, 
February  9,  1907. 

And,  again,  in  an  article  in  The  Labour  Leader  of  December  10, 
1909,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  ^tTote  : — 

“  It  will  be  for  the  Labour  Party  to  sound  the  rallying  cry,  ‘  No  Second 
Chamber  !  No  interference  w'ith  the  wiU  of  the  nation  by  the  representatives 
of  property,  whether  hereditary  or  elected  !  ’  ” 

If  it  is  true,  as  it  is  true,  that  the  Governments  and  all  its 
supporters  are  committed  to  a  policy,  which  in  fact  and  in  intention, 
woiild  establish  Single -Chamber  Government,  then  it  is  all  the  more 
important  to  note  that  a  Single  Chamber  is  the  ideal  of  the  Socialists. 


ABOLITIONISTS. 

There  are  certain  others  who  have  merely  declared  their  v^ish 
to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  though  they  may  be  nominally 
distinguishable  from  the  Single  Chamber  men,  they  are  not  so  in  fact ; 
and  in  any  case,  the  onus  of  proof  that  they  propose  to  substitute  an 
effective  Second  CJhamber  of  another  sort  lies  \vith  them. 

At  Shotley  Bridge,  Durham,  on  July  7,  1906,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  : — 

“  I  think  it  is  time  we  should  scrap  that  part ;  I  mean  the  House  of  Lords.” 

—  Northern  Echo,  July  9,  1900. 

These  sentiments  he  echoed  in  Gloucester  on  November  24,  1906  : — 

“  The  sooner  in  the  interests  of  this  land  they  (the  House  of  Lords)  are 

put  an  end  to,  the  better  it  will  be.” — Gloucester  Journal,  December  1,  1906. 

The  following  report  of  a  remark  made  by  the  Attorney-General, 
Sii'  Rufus  Isaacs,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Whitechapel  on 
April  21,  1910,  Ls  taken  from  The  Times  of  April  22,  1910  : — 

“  How  were  they  going  to  reform  it  (the  House  of  Lords)  ?  (A  voice  :  ‘  Get 

rid  of  them  ’).  Yes,  he  agreed  with  that  suggestion.” 

Then  the  Master  of  Ehbank  (Chief  Radical  Whip),  during  a 
speech  in  Longstone,  Edinburgh,  on  January  24,  1910,  answered  the 
question,  How  do  you  propose  to  reconstruct  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
as  follows  : — 

iQio  *  ^  reconstructed,  I  want  it  abolished.”— January  25, 


Speaking  in  Ruardean  on  December  14,  1909,  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
M.P.  (R.),  made  it  clear  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  Single  Chamber  : — 

He  would  rather  have  the  present  House  (of  Lords)  than  a  so-called  reformed 
one,  because  that  would  make  it  a  thousand  times  worse,  and  would  give  it  a 
new  lease  of  life.” — Dean  Forest  Mercury,  December  17. 


Radford  on  November  16, 1909,  Sir  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P. 
'  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  the 

abolition  of  the  Hou.se  of  Lords 
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“  Quoted  the  resolution  which  was  passed  in  Cromwell’s  day  to  the  effect 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  it  was  abolished,  and  I  will  vote  for  that  to-morrow.” — NoUirigham  Daily 
Express,  November  17,  1909. 

To  make  quite  sure  of  the  Socialistic  company  that  these  Radicals 
keep,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Barnes. 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Labour  Party  for  1908 
and  1909,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  18,  1907  : — 

“  They  (the  Labour  Party)  w’ent  in  for  ending  instead  of  mending  the  House 
of  Lords.” — The  Times,  February  19,  1907. 

In  the  same  place  on  April  11,  1910,  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  speaking 
as  Chaii-man  of  the  Labour  Party,  showed  that  by  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  he  meant  Single-Chamber  Government : — 

** .  .  .  The  Labour  Party  .  .  .  wanted  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  saw  no  need  for  such  a  House,  or  for  any  Second  Chamber,  however  selected.” 
— The  Times,  April  12,  1910. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for  wonderment  that  these  men  desire 
to  be  supported  by  the  compulsory  levies  made  by  their  fellow  Trade 
Unionists,  irrespective  of  the  contributors’  political  views.  Absolute 
and  unlimited  power  would  appear  to  be  their  sole  objective. 

DEATH  BY  INANITION. 

Now,  the  first  step  to  which  the  Government  are  committed,  and 
indeed  the  only  step  to  which  they  are  really  so,  is,  what  may  be 
termed,  the  paralysis  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  utterances.  Mr.  M‘Kenna,  in  the  speech  at  Pontypool 
on  December  30,  1909,  already  quoted,  said  : — 

“  His  immediate  desire  was  not  so  much  the  reform  of  that  Chamber  as  to 
see  that  the  power  of  that  Chamber  over  the  House  of  Commons^was  considerably 
lessened.” — South  Wales  Weekly  Argus,  January  1,  1909. 

Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  the  scion  of  Plantagenet  race,  speaking  at 
Bacup  on  April  13,  1907,  declared  somewhat  darkly,  and  with  that 
oryptic  style  wiiich  he  so  assiduously  cultivates  : — 

“  I  want  neither  to  destroy  nor  repair  this  historic  ruin  ;  I  would  leave  it 
as  a  relic  of  the  past^and  a  warning  to  the  future.  We  have  now’  to  regulate  not 
the  com})osition  of  the  Upper  House,  but  the  relation  of  the  two  Houses  to  one 
another.” — Rossendale  Echo,  April  17,  1907. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  at  Inverness,  on  January  13,  1910, 
indicated  a  little  more  clearly  the  object  of  this  paralysis  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ; — 

“  We  ask  you  for  authority  now  to  put  an  end  to  the  unlUnited  veto*  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  not  only  over  finance,  but  also  over  legislation  in  such  a  way  as, 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  we  Shall  make  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Commons  prevail  within  a  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament.” 

^Highland  News,  January  15,  1910. 

He  put  tills  point  more  bluntly  in  Manchester  on  March  19, 1910  : — 

“  1  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  what  my  position  is,  and  also  what  the  position 
of  the  Government  is.  Wo  stand  for  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  Buprcniacy  can  only  be  secured  by  the  abolition  of  the  absolute  Veto  Of  the 
House  of  Lords.” — Manchester  Ouardian,  March  21,  1910. 

On  the  p)oint  of  finance,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  31, 
1910,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  Government  wished  to  take  away 
absolutely  from  the  House  of  Lords  (or  any  Second  Chamber)  any 
control  over  finance  ivhatsoever  : —  ^ 

•  On  the  previous  day  at  Glasgow  he  used  the  words  unlimited  heredUury  veto. 
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“  We,  by  our  resolutions,  take  the  view  that  this  House  (of  Commons)  should 
be  invited  to  exclude  deliberately  and  by  law  the  House  of  Lords — <>r  any  other 
Second  Chamber— from  any  control  in  the  business  of  finance.*’ — Official  Report^ 
col.  1573. 

But  the  ulterior  purj)ose  of  the  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords 
was  clearly  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
on  April  4,  1910.  At  the  end  of  a  speech  he  described  the  ^"et(> 
Re.solutions  as 

“  the  first  step  towards  removing  the  Veto  from  the  fabric  of  the  British 
Constitution." — The  Times,  April  5,  1910. 

That  would  mean  Single-Chamber  Government  and  nothing  else, 

and,  moreover,  the  supremacy  of  a  Ministerial  majority,  however 
obtained. 

It  is  also  worth  quoting  the  continuation  of  the  Attorney -Generals 
speech  in  Whitechapel  on  April  21,  1910,  quoted  above.  Having  said 
that  he  agreed  with  the  suggestion  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
got  rid  of.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  continued  : — 

“  But  they  could  not  at  present  take  that  more  drastic  remedy.  They  must 
have  a  beginning,  and  he  advised  that  the  best  remedy  was  the  proposal  of  the- 
Government  before  they  got  rid  altogether  of  the  hereditary  principle.  Having 
once  got  their  proposal  through  they  would  have  the  power  to  carry  out  the  more 
drastic  reform  which  might  necessary.” — The  Times,  April  22,  1910. 

EFFECTIVE  SECOND  CHAMBER  OR  NONE. 

It  has  been  insisted  on  over  and  over  again  that  a  Second  Chamber 
must  be  an  effective  one,  capable  of  enforcing  its  veto,  when  occasion 
demands,  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  nation’s  will  is  unmistakably 
made  manifest.  This  has  been  put  very  clearly  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox 
(lately  Radical  Member  for  Preston).  Speaking  in  Preston  on 
Xovember  24,  1909,  he  declared  : — 

“  .  .  -  He  was  convinced  the  enormous  majority  of  the  people  wanted  a 

Second  Chamber.  It  being  agreed  that  we  must  have  a  Second  Chamber,  it 
seemed  to  follow  necessarily  that  the  Second  Chamber  must  have  a  power  of 
veto,  for  a  Second  Chamber  which  had  no  veto  was  no  Second  Chamber  at  all.” — 
Lancashire  Daily  Post,  November  25,  1909. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  “  plan,”  equally 
with  the  present  Government’s  proposals,  would  have  destroyed  the 
effective  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  admitted  in  an 
unexpected  quarter,  when  Lord  Marchamley,  who,  as  Mr.  George 
Whiteley,  was  Chief  Radical  WTiip,  wrote  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
March  9,  1910  : — 

Though  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  at  the  time  I  never  liked  (Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s)  .  .  .  resolution.  Made  statutory,  it  would  practically 

abolish  Two-Chamber  Government.  It  would  decree  the  sole  domination  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

It  is  a  wonder  that  Radicals  should  ever  have  tried  to  pretend  that 
it  would  not.  For  the  whole  essence  of  it  was  that  the  veto  should  be 
overriden  not  after,  but  before  any  further  reference  to  the  national 
will.  Even  if  a  General  Election  gave  a  clear  “  mandate”  for  any- 
thing,  a  doctrine  which  Radicals  alternately  claim  and  repudiate  as 
the  occasion  best  suits  them,  that  would  still  have  left  the  way  open 
for  any  number  of  measures  to  be  passed,  of  which  the  electorate  never 
heard,  if  the  House  of  Commons  chose  to  be  as  obstinate  and  un¬ 
compromising  as  the  Radical  majority  has  ever  shown  itself  to  be. 
^rd  Rosebery  made  the  point  clear  in  a  speech  in  London  on  March 
12,  1908.  Bills,  it  was  proposed,  should  become  law  if  the  House  of 
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Commons  sent  them  up  three  times  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  Lord 
Rosebery  pointed  out ; — 

“  You  send  it  up  the  third  time,  and  the  House  of  Lords  reject  it ;  but. 

whether  they  reject  it  or  not,  it  becomes  law,  and  the  Second  Chamber  ceases  to 
exist.” — Tlie  TimeSy  March  13,  1908. 

No  better  comment,  from  this  point  of  view,  could  have  been 
passed  upon  the  attempt  to  secure  Single -Chamber  Government  by 
rendering  the  veto  ineffective  than  that  which  appeared  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette  on  January  24,  1910  : — 

“  Ihe  country',  we  may  take  it,  will  not  have  Single-Chamber  Government, 
and  it  will  view  with  suspicion  all  schemes  which  can  plausibly  be  represented 
as  being  that  in  effect.” 

MYTHICAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

But  considerations  like  these,  apart  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
suggested  Second  Chamber  and  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  Radical- 
Socialists,  create  profound  distrust  of  the  Government  professions 
about  setting  up  a  “  New  Model  Second  Chamber  in  some  uncertain 
future.  The  danger  was  illustrated  in  Blackwood* s  Magazine  for  April, 
1910 

“  If  the  Veto  is  abolished  first,  we  have  no  assurance  of  reform  afterwards. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1884,  1885’*'  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Gladstone  w'as  anxious 
to  pass  a  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  before  introducing  a  Bill 
for  the  redistribution  of  seats.  ‘  No,’  said  the  Opposition  ;  ‘  let  us  see  your 
whole  scheme  before  we  pass  any  part  of  it  beyond  recall.  Before  we  agree  to 
an  extended  franchise,  let  us  see  what  use  you  are  going  to  make  of  it.’  On  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect, 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-nine,  and  saved  the  country  from  even 
a  more  dangerous  experiment  than  the  one  which  was  actually  adopted  ;  for  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  any  Redistribution  Bill  at  all  would  have  been 
proposed  had  the  franchise  been  carried  without  it ;  and  this  by  itself,  without 
any  rearrangement  of  seats,  might  have  been  infinitely  mischiev'ous.” 

The  vagueness  of  the  Governmental  mind  on  a  reconstructed 
Second  Chamber,  and  especially  of  its  more  Radical -Socialist  section, 
^^'as  showm  by  Mr.  Masterman,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  Coventry  on  December  21,  1909  : — 

“  Sometime  there  might  come  up  a  reconstruction  of  some  kind  of  Second 
Chamber,  and  that  should  be  nothing  if  it  came,  but  an  elected  Chamber.” — 
Coventry  Ueraldy  December  24,  1909. 

And  on  April  12,  1910,  the  Daily  Chronicle  expressed  its  relief  that 
the  question  of  Reform  had  been  relegated  to  the  preamble  of  the 
Parliament  Bill. 

THE  MORAL. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fitting  to  conclude  this  section  by  emphasizing  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  exists  between  the  j^roverbial  head  and  tail 
of  the  Radical  dog.  The  Whiggish  head  talks  boldly  of  a  reconstructed 
Second  Chamber.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  a  letter  dated  April  11,  1910, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Berwick  Division  Liberal  Association,  quoted 
in  the  Morning  Post  of  April  14,  1910,  A\Tote  : — 

**  It  is  to  the  constitution  of  a  proper  Second  Chamber  and  a  definition  of  ita 
powers  that  I  shall  ask  the  electors  of  the  constituency  to  give  their  attention.” 

He  had  warned  his  party,  at  the  City  Liberal  Club,  on  March  14, 
1910,  of  the  disasters  awaiting  them  if  they  adopted  a  Single-Chamber 
policy  : — 

“  On  the  merits  I  am  for  a  Two-Chamber  system.  And  I  am  convinced  of 
this,  as  a  matter  not  of  merit  but  of  fact,  that  if  the  Liberal  Party,  or  a  majority 

•  See  p.  15. 
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of  the  Liberal  Party,  commits  itself  to  a  Single-Chamber  system,  and  goes  to  the 
country  to  6ght  on  that  policy  for  a  Single  Chamber,  you  will  have,  first  of  all, 
a  division  in  the  party,  and  then  defeat  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Now  I  say  that 

to  confine  ourselves  to  a  Single  Chamber  issue  and  to  leave  the  policy  of  the 
reform  of  the  Second  Chamber — to  leave  all  that  ground  unoccupied  for  the 
other  side — would  result  for  us,  politically  speaking,  in  my  opinion,  in  disaster, 
death  and  damnation.” — The  Timesy  March  15,  1910. 

But  it  has  been  show'll  how'  any  tampering  with  the  effective  veto, 
introduces  in  effect  a  Single-Chamber  system.  And  yet  Sir  H.  Dalziel, 
M.P.  (R.),  who  poses  as  the  representative  of  unofficial  Radical- 
Socialism,  made  it  clear,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  12, 
that  the  Radical -Socialist  “  tail  wdshed  to  destroy  the  powder  of  veto 
under  all  circumstances. 

“  .  .  .1  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  before  w^e  go  to  a  Division  whether 

this  limitation  of  Veto  in  the  Resolution  is  to  be  operative  in  regard  to  the  second 
portion  of  their  policy,  an  elective  Second  Chamber,  because,  if  it  is  not  so,  all 
this  time  we  are  spending  over  the  Resolutions  is  going  to  be  lost,  because  we 
will  repeal  them  from  the  moment  you  have  an  elected  Second  Chamber.  Will* 
one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  say  I  am  wrong  ?  ” — Official  Beporty  cols.  1189^  1190. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  w^as  backed  up  by  the  big  w^ords  of  Mr.  Haldane 
in  a  speech  to  the  Eighty  Club  in  London  on  March  19,  1910  : — 

“  You  cannot  pause  on  the  Veto.  The  Veto  is  essentially  the  first  step,  but 
you  cannot  pause  on  that,  nor  can  you  break  up  your  policies  into  two  parts. 

Nothing  short  of  a  big  policy  as  I  call  it — a  policy  superseding  altogether  the 
hereditary  principle  and  a  reconstitution  on  a  democratic  basis  of  the  Second 
Chamber — will  make  you  safe  against  repeal  at  some  future  time.*’ — Daily  News, 
March  21,  1910. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  comment  on  this  to  point  out  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  question  of  a  reformed  Second  Chamber  in  the  King's 
Speech  had  raised  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  Radical -Socialist 
“  tail,"  which  eventually  induced  the  “  head  "  to  relegate  it  to  the 
preamble  of  the  Parliament  Bill  and  vague  futurity,  thereby  actually 
breaking  up  the  policy  into  two  parts,  and  to  quote  also  the  following 
interesting  admission  by  the  Daily  Chronicle,  In  its  issue  of  April 
13,  1910,  it  said  : — 

“  Liberal  3’Iinistcrs  have  to  walk  delicately  when  they  are  dealing  with 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is — it  were  idle  to  deny  it — a  profound 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  Liberal  Party.  The  majority  of  Liberals 
would  be  content  with  a  limitation  of  the  Veto  of  the  Lords.  But  a  powerful 
minority  desires  to  see  an  entirely  new  Second  Chamber  brought  into  existence, 
either  on  an  elective  or  a  selective  basis.” 

f  •  Such  w'ords,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  words, 
quoted  on  p.  80,  show'  that,  when  the  cloud  of  specious  talk 
anent  a  New  Model  "  Second  Chamber  has  been  swept  away,  the 
fundamental  issue  will  be  found  to  lie  between  a  policy  aiming  at 
Single -Chamber  tyranny  and  a  policy  w'hich  would  retain  an  effective 
Second  Chamber. 

(3)  THE  RIVAL  POLICIES. 

(I.)  UNIONIST  POLICY. 

(a)  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT. 

The  Unionist  Party  is  clearly  committed  to  some  reform  of  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Before  discussing  this  subject,  it  is  worth  while  to  summarize 

•  The  Government  gave  no  answer  whatever  to  this  queetion. 
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the  history  of  the  movement  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  for  the 
reform  of  that  House,  from  1856  to  May,  1907,  when  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed.  It  appears  at  length  as  Appendix  A  of  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  (No.  234  of  1908).  The  following  are  the 
main  facts. 

Ever  since  the  Wensleydale  Peerage  case  in  1856  (see  p.  45),  various 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords,  whether 
by  the  introduction  of  Life  Peers  or  otherwise  ;  but  save  by  an  Act 
of  1871,  disqualifying  bankrupts  from  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House, 
and  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Acts  of  1876  and  1887,  which  dealt 
with  the  “  Law  Lords  (see  p.  38),  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  not  been  changed. 

In  1869  Lord  Russell  introduced  a  Bill  to  permit  the  creation  of 
four  Life  Peers  per  year  up  to  a  total  of  twenty-eight,  but  the  Third 
Reading  was  lost. 

in  the  same  year  Lord  Grey  introduced  a  Bill  dealing  mth  Scottish 
and  Irish  representative  Peers.  This  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee,  which,  how'ever,  made  no  report. 

In  1874  Lord  Inchiquin  took  steps  towards  introducing  a  Bill 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Peerage.  Lord  Rosehery,  instead  thereof,  secured 
the  aj^pointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  representative 
Peerage  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  made  various  recom¬ 
mendations. 

In  1884  Lord  Rosebery  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  “  to  consider 

the  best  means  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  House.”  He 

advocated  : — 

(1)  Enlargement  of  the  quorum. 

(2)  Joint  Committees  for  public  and  private  Bills. 

(3)  Representation  of  the  Colonies,  the  Churches  and  various 

classes  and  professions. 

(4)  Extension  of  Life  Peerages. 

The  motion  was  not  carried. 

In  1888  Lord  Rosebery  (again  ineffectually)  moved  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the  House.  Four  days 
later  Lord  Dunraven  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  After  debate,  the  motion  for  the  Second  Reading  of  this 
Bill  Avas  w  ithdraw'ii.  Both  Lord  Rosebery  in  liis  speech  on  his  motion 
and  Lord  Dunraven  in  his  Bill  made  suggestions  for  reform,  some  or 
all  of  wLicli  reappeared  in  the  Report  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Select 
Committee  of  1907,  dealt  w  ith  later  (p.  84),  and  Avhich,  therefore,  need 
not  be  detailed  here. 

In  the  same  year  (1888)  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  introduced  two 
Bills  (1)  the  House  of  Lords  (Life  Peers)  Bill,  (2)  the  House  of  Lords 
(Discontinuance  of  Writs)  Bill.  The  first  was  read  a  second  time  on 
July  10,  and  w  as  only  dropped  because  there  was  no  chance  of  carrying 
it  through  the  Commons  at  that  late  period.  It  was  comprehensive 
in  character.  The  second  Bill  was  also  withdraAvn. 

In  1889  Lord  Carnarvon  folloAved  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
second  Bill,  but  the  Second  Reading  of  liis  Bill  AA^as  lost. 

Then  in  1907  Lord  Newton  introduced  his  elaborate  Bill  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  motion  for  the  Second  Reading  Avas  A\ith- 
drawn  and  Lord  CaAvdor  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  Reform.  A  Government  amendment, 
moved  by  Lord  CreAve,  to  postpone  reform  until  a  method  of  settling 
disputes  betAveen  the  Houses  had  been  discovered,  Avas  rejected,  and 
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a  Select  Committee  was  ordered  to  be  appointed.  Lord  Crewe's  motion 
indicated  clearly  that  the  Radical  Government  were  not  willing  that 
the  House  of  Lords  should  reform  itself,  lest  what  Radicals  regarded 
as  a  “  good  election  cry,"  with  which  to  impose  upon  the  electorate, 
should  be  lost  and  their  ow  n  defective  and  disastrous  |K)licy  should 
be  made  too  clear  to  the  country. 


SELECT  COMIVIITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  (1907). 

The  Radical  Government  absolutely  refused  to  nominate  any 
official  representatives  to  the  Select  Committee  ;  but  it  included 
well-known  Liberals  like  Lord  Rosebery  (ex-Liberal  Prime  Minister), 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  the  late  Lord  Selby  (wffio,  before  becoming 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  Liberal  M.P.),  and  Lord 
Ribblesdale  (till  May  28,  1907,  chief  Liberal  Whip  in  the  House  of 
Lords).  The  Committee,  wffiich  numbered  altogether  tw^enty-five, 
also  included  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  late  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  Lord  Lansdow^ne,  Lord  Cawdor,  Lord  Onslow,  Lord  Halsbury, 
and  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  (the  last  six  being  ex-Unionist  Ministers),  Lord 
Dunraven  and  Lord  Newdon  (authors  of  tw^o  Reform  Bills),  Lord 
Curzon  of  Kedleston  (ex- Viceroy  of  India),  and  Lord  Collins  (a  “  Law 
Lord  "). 

At  the  outset  of  their  report  they  say  (Section  1)  : — 

“  The  Committee  did  not  consider  that  the  House  of  Lords  intended  to 
impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  designing  a  new  and  symmetrical  Senate.  It  is 
ertdent  that,  even  if  such  a  body  could  be  brought  into  being  its  creation  would 
involve  a  complete  and  revolutionary  change  in  the  Constitution.  Experience, 
moreover,  t^hes  that  it  is  difficult  to  impart  to  a  new-born  body  of  this  description 
that  authority  which  has  resulted  from  the  immemorial  sanction  of  history  and 
tradition.” 


The  keynote  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  w’as,  w  hile  preserving 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  present  House  of  Lords,  to  aim,  by  judicious 
reiorm,  at  increasing  its  usefulness  and  efficiency.  They  pointed  out 
(Section  6)  that  the  various  proposals  for  reform  (see  t3.  83)  w^ere 
almost  all — 


based  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  advisable  to  modify  in  some  respects 
the  almost  exclusively  hereditary  character  of  the  House  of  Lords.” 

And  they  gave  (p.  4.)  three  grounds  for  this  : — 

(1)  The  excessive  size  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

(2)  The  existence  of  a  number  of  Peers  without  taste  or  aptitude  for 
Parliamentary  life. 

(3)  The  de.sirability  of  eliminating  so-called  “  black  sheep.” 

In  Section  /  the  Committee  made  their  famous  declaration  : — 

1  •  Cbmmitt^  at  an  early  stage  in  their  proceedings  came  to  the  con- 
clusion  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal,  it  was  undesirable 

the  HousToYurds 


This  involved  the  distinction  between  a  Peer  and  a  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment.  of  course,  in  the  question  of  the  principle  on  which  a 

^rd  of  Parliament  should  be  selected  that  the  difficulty  lies.  The 
Committee  ^cepted  the  principle  that  qualification  should  form  one  of 
tno  tests.  Their  recommendations  were  as  follows  : _ 


the  p  ^  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  aU 

in^  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  shoukl  be  formed 

thM  the  200  representative  Peers  for  a  Parliament;  and 

be  used  any  other  scheme  of  proportionate  election,  should 
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(2)  That  the  number  of  Bishops  in  the  House  should  be  reduced  to  10,  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  Archbishops  ;  and  that  the  presence  of  representatives  of  other 
Churches  was  desirable. 

(3)  That  the  presence  in  the  Hoiise  of  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Self-governing  Dominions  would  be  valuable  to  the  Dominions  and  this  country, 
and  not  prejudicial  to  the  Dominions. 

(4)  That  Peers  qualified  as  follows  should  be  entitled  to  a  writ  of  summons 
to  the  House  of  Lords : 

(1)  Any  Peer 

(i)  Who  holds  or  has  held,  any  one  of  the  following  offices : — 
Cabinet  Minister,  Viceroy  of  India,  Governor-General  of  Canada  or 
Australia,  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  or  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

(ii)  WTio  has  held  for  a  period  of  four  years  any  one  of  the  following 
offices,  or  who,  with  less  tenure  of  any  such  office,  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  paid  service  of  the  State  in  any  capacity  : — Permanent 
Head  of  any  of  the  principal  Government  Departments ;  Governor  ; 

%  Lieutenant-Governor ;  Chief  Commissioner  and  Political  Resident  of 

the  First  Class  in  India ;  Governor  of  the  following  Colonies  :  New 
Zealand,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  and  Strait  Settle¬ 
ments  ;  or  Ambassador. 

(hi)  Who  has  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

(iv)  Who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
or  of  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Army,  provided  that  he  is,  or  has  been, 
on  the  active  list  in  such  capacity. 

(2)  Any  Peer  who  holds,  or  has  held,  high  judicial  office  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Acts,  1876  and  1887,  or  who  has  held 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  or  Solicitor- General  for  England,  of  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland,  or  of  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 

(3)  Any  Peer  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Earl  Marshal, 
Chairman  of  Committees,  Political  Secretary  or  Under- Secretary  in  any 
Government  Dejmrtment,  or  holder  of  any  political  or  Court  office  which  is 
vacated  on  a  change  of  Government  (for  the  duration  of  the  Parliament). 

(4)  Any  Peer  succeeding  to  a  peerage  who  has  served  for  ten  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 

(5)  Any  person  created  a  hereditary  Peer  or  a  Peer  for  life  who  has 
served  for  twenty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

(5)  That  the  Crown  should  be  empowered  to  create  four  life  Peers  annually 
so  that  the  total  at  any  one  time  should  not  exceed  40,  exclusive  of  the 
Lords  of  Api>eal  in  Ordinary. 

Tliese  recommendations,  as  the  Committee  at  the  time  calculated 


would  work  out  thus  : — 

Peers  of  Blood  Royal . .  . .  - .  . .  . .  3 

Representative  Peers. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  200 

Qualified  Peers  . .  . .  . .  . .  • .  130 

Bishops  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  10 

Law  Lords  . .  . .  . .  - .  . .  •  •  5 

Life  Peers  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  40 

Total  .  388* 


•  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1909  tliore  were  618  Peers  on  the  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords 

{See  compare  with  the  figure  computed  in  the  text  (888)  the  figures  of  certain 

foreign  Upper  Chambers,  which  have  been  compile<l  from  the  Return  already  mentioned  (p.  71). 

~~^iht“AmtH^nerrenhaus  hiw  from  248  to  268  members,  tlie  number  depending  on  the  number  of 
life  members.  The  hereditjiry  members  are  the  Imperial  princes,  certain  landed  nobles  ten  archbishops 
and  seven  bishops.  The  life  members,  150  to  170  in  number,  are  nominated  by  the  Kmperor  for 
distinguished  service  in  politics,  art,  science,  or  to  the  State  or  (Church.  .  . ^ 

The  Hungarian  House  of  Magnates  has  certain  hereditary  meml>€rs,  others  who  sit  by  right  of 
office,  not  more  than  fifty  life  members  by  Royal  appointment,  and 

The  Prussian  Herrenhaus  has  certain  hereditary  representatives,  and  repre8entatl\  ^  elect^ 
smaller  landowners  and  ecclesiastical  chapters  for  life.  Other  life  menibere  repr^ 
and  are  chosen  by  the  senates  or  town  councils.  The  King  also  nominates  life  1  eers,  of  whom  there 

Tho'/fS^n  Senate  appear*  to  be  the  Ur(je*t  of  the  elective  Second  Chambers.  Tt  contain*  341 
members,  and  la  composed  of  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  King, 

The  French  Sefiate  has  800  members,  of  wiiom  seventy-five  are  nominated  by  tJio  ^atlollal  Asstmblj 
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On  some  minor  points  the  report  of  the  Committee  reads  as 
follows  : — 

“  (29)  On  three  subordinate  questions  of  method  the  Committee  recommend 
(1)  that  a  signed  statement  of  his  willingness  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  should 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  election  of  a  Lord  of  Parliament ;  (2)  that 
absence  from  the  House  for  one  year^  without  special  leave  of  absence,  should 
vacate  the  seat  of  a  Lord  of  Parliament ;  and  (3)  that  it  should  be  competent 
for  a  Lord  of  Parliament  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  House. 

(30)  Peers  W’ho  have  never  occupied  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  offered 
themselves  for  election  or  become  qualified  to  sit  as  Lords  of  Parliament,  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  any  restriction  as  to  constituency. 

(31)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  consider  that  no  person  who  has 
once  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  House  of 
C^ommons,  as  it  seems  contrary  to  public  policy  that  it  should  be  possible  for 
persons  to  hover  between  the  tw^o  branches  of  the  Legislature.” 

The  Committee  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  inclusiort  of 

representatives  of  local  and  municipal  administration  ;  and  as  to  the 
Referendum,  they  felt  it  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  their  enquiry. 

The  Committee  reported  on  December  2,  1908 ;  but  no  further 
action  was  taken  until  Lord  Rosebery  moved  his  Resolutions  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  March,  1910. 


LORD  ROSEBERY’S  RESOLUTIONS  (1910). 

Lord  Rosebery^s  Resolution  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  go 
into  Committee  on  the  subject  of  House  of  Lords  reform  and  the 
consequential  Resolutions  were  as  follows  : — 

“  That  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  dJommittee  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  reforming  its  existing  organization,  so  as  to  constitute  a  strong  and 
efficient  Second  Chamber  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  such  motion  being  agreed  to, 
to  move  the  following  Resolutions  ; — 

“  (i)  That  a  Strong  and  efficient  Second  Chamber  is  not  merely  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Constitution,  but  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State  and  to  the  balance  of  Parliament. 

“(ii)  That  such  a  Chamber  can  best  be  obtained  by  the  reform  ancf 
reconstitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

“  (iii)  That  a  necessa^  preliminary  of  such  reform  and  reconstitution 
is  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  possession  of  a  peerage  should  no 
longer  of  iteelf  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.” 

The  Resolution  to  go  into  Committee  was  moved  on  March  14, 
1910,  and  agreed  to  after  debate  on  March  17.  The  first  two  con¬ 
sequential  Resolutions  were  moved  and  agreed  to  on  March  21.  The 
thkd  and  most  important  Resolution  was  moved  on  March  21  and 
agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  175  votes  to  17,  on  March  22.  Tliis 
Resolution  inv^olved  the  admission  that  the  hereditary  principle  was 
insuflficient  by  itspjf  to  fit  a  Peer  for  legislative  duties,  but  must  be 
combined  with  other  quahfications. 

In  the  division  the  Unionist  leaders  took  part,  together  with  five 
Radical  Cabinet  Ministers,  Lords  Loreburn,  Crewe,  Carrington,  Morley, 
and  Pentland,  and  other  Radical  Ministers  and  Peers. 

Then,  on  April  13,  1910,  Lord  Rosebery  tabled  his  Resolutions 
dealing  with  reform  as  follows  : — 


They  are  elected  for  nine 


for  life.  The  remainder  are  elected  by  the  Departmente  and  Colonies 
years,  but  a  third  part  la  renewed  each  three  years. 

has  ninety  members,  or  two  for  each  State  •  thev  are  elected  bv  the 

half  being  re-elected  each  four 

Jy  ttie  Prort^l  ^SuciUr  <>“  » limited  franchise,  and  twenty-seven  are  elected 
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“  (1)  That  in  future  the  House  of  Lords  shall  consist  of  Lords  of  Parliament  : 

“  {a)  Chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  hereditary  Peers  from  among  them¬ 
selves  and  by  nomination  by  the  Crown; 

“  (6)  Sitting  by  virtue  of  offiees  and  of  qualifications  held  by  them  ; 

“  (c)  Chosen  from  outside. 

(2)  That  the  term  of  tenure  of  all  Lords  of  Parliament  shall  be  the  same, 

except  in  the  case  of  those  who  sit  ex-officio,  who  would  sit  so  long  as  they  hold 

the  office  for  which  they  sit,” 

These,  owing  to  the  death  of  King  Edward  on  May  6,  and  the 
subsequent  “  Conference,"'  were  not  taken  until  November  17,  1910. 
They  were  then  passed,  after  debate,  without  a  division,  but  with  the 
official  Unionist  support. 

UNIONIST  DEFINITIONS  OF  POLICY. 

For  the  text  of  Unionist  Resolutions  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  declaration 
at  Nottingham  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  102-103. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PEERS  (now  members  of  the  House  of  Lords). 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  add  some  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
public  service  of  existing  Peers,  classified  under  important  heads. 
These  particulars  are  taken  from  a  Return*  issued  by  the  Radical 
Government  on  March  12,  1910,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Onslow  : — 

Privy  Councillors  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  112 

Sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  going  to  the 

Upper  House  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  148 

Attained  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  or  Lieutenant- 

General  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  7 

Held  high  judicial  office  . .  . .  . .  . .  16 

Held  high  political  office  (Cabinet,  etc. )  . .  . .  43 

Been  Lord -Lieutenants,  Viceroys,  or  Govemors- 

Greneral  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  20 

Been  High  Commissioners  or  Governors  . .  . .  24 

Been  Under-Secretaries,  etc.  . .  . .  . .  61 

Been  ^Ministers  or  Ambassadors  . .  . .  . .  2 

The  total  number  of  Peers  included  in  the  above  list  is  222,  and  not 
423,  as  appears  at  first  sight,  as  in  several  instances  the  same  Petr 
has  served  in  two  or  more  capacities. 

The  list  of  services  given  above  is,  naturally,  of  great  interest, 
especially  in  relation  to  those  who  have  served  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  unfortunately  omits  to  mention  much  of  the 
valuable  work  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords  perform  in  a  quiet 
and  unostentatious  manner.  For  instance,  there  are  the  Mayors, 
County  Councillors,  Lord-Lieutenants,  Territorial  Officers, ,  and,  of 
course,  some  of  our  leading  financial  and  commercial  magnates.  No 
particulars  of  these  valuable  qualifications  are  given.  Were  it  other¬ 
wise  the  nation  would  have  seen  how,  in  a  large  degree,  the  House  was 
as  competent  as  the  other  Chamber,  judged  by  the  calibre  of  its 
membership. 

(b)  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROFESSIONS. 

A  Radical  might,  perhaps,  say  to  an  opponent,  “  You  are  always 
boasting  of  the  quality  of  both  the  Members  of  and  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  you  always  maintain  that  they  act  in  the  public 
interest.  Why  then,  do  you  want,  or  say  you  want,  to  reform  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  " 

•  No.  13  of  1910.  N.B.  The  figures  are  true  for  the  date  of  issue.  There  have  been  slight  altera- 
tlons  since  ;  but  those  figures  are  ^von  as  they  are  official. 
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RADICALS  PRAISE  THE  LORDS. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  Unionists  who  admit  the  great 
quahties  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  Trowbridge  on  November  24,  1909,  Sir  E.  Grey  (Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs)  said  : — 

“  is  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Well,  it  has  some  excellent  men.  Some 

men  who  have  done  first-rate  public  work  in  this  country  and  outside  it.  It  has 
some  men  of  great  business  experience.  I  would  never,  for  a  moment,  wish  to 
deprecate  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  does  contain  men  of  great  experience, 
and  rightly,  of  great  personal  weight  and  authority.” — Wiltshire  Times,  November 
27,  1909. 

Again,  Reynolds  Newspaper  is  a  leading  organ  of  advanced 
Hadical  opinion,  and  displays  an  extraordinary  intimacy  with  the 
inner  mind  of  the  Government.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  find 
that,  in  its  issue  of  December  26,  1909,  “  Gracchus  wrote  : — 

“  If  the  House  of  Lords  consisted  of  degenerates  and  incompetents,  if  its 
pOlars  were  mere  race-course  hangers-on  and  stage-door  loafers,  we  could  afford 
to  ignore  them.  They  have  such  men  among  them,  it  is  true,  but  they  have 
also  an  overwhelming  array  of  sheer  intellectual  ability  and  will  power.  The 
dominant  men  of  our  professions  and  industries  in  due  course  find  their  way  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  heads  ot  our  great  Government  Departments,  Viceroys 
and  Ambassadors,  our  great  lawyers,  the  men  with  shrewd,  hard,  calculating 
brains,  who  have  ama.ssed  millions  by  organizing  trade  and  industry,  by  cornering 
the  market,  and  by  adventuring  on  the  seas  of  high  finance.  These  men  and  their 
descendants  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  exercise  of  power.  They 
produce  the  usual  number  of  degenerates  and  incompetents,  of  course,  but  they 
are  constantly  being  reinforced  with  new^  vital  energy  and  brain  power,  and 
unless  the  theories  of  Charles  Darwin  are  wrong,  the  House  of  Lords,  measured 
by  mere  intellectual  ability,  ought  to  be  considerably  above  the  standard  of  the 
average  human  being.” 


HOW  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  NEEDS  STRENGTHENING. 

Moreover,  Unionists,  while  thoroughly  agreeing  with  these  views, 
readily  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  contains  elements  of  weaknes.s 
(see  p.  44).  Mr.  Balfour  dealt  with  this  point  in  both  aspects,  and 
also  with  the  second  point  as  to  the  need  of  reforming  a  Chamber, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  already  comes  to  wise  decisions.  Speaking  in  the 
City  on  March  4,  1910,  he  declared  : — 

I  have  said  .  .  .  that  I  thought  the  result  of  the  election  and,  above  all, 
the  results  of  what  we  know  since  the  House  of  Commons  met,  have  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  there  was  ample  justification  for  the  House  of  Lords  when  it  insisted 
M  referring  the  Budget  to  the  country.  Then,  perhaps,  you  wUl  say  to  me,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  was  justified  in  making  that  reference  to  the  country,  and  if  events 
have  pro v^  that  it  was  light,  what  Justification  can  there  be  for  those  who.  like 
myself,  think  there  ought  to  be  some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Second 
Chamtwr  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  my  view  is  on  that  point,  it  is  not  that  the  House 
^  Urds,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  efficient.  It  is  efficient.  Never  have 
ite  debat^  been  at  a  higher  level.  Never  has  it  held  more  men  of  great  experience, 
of  great  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  great  public  spirit.  Never  has  it  shown  itself 
in  my  opimon  more  capable  of  doing  that  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  businesses 
do— immely,  to  see  that  any  great  and  fundamental 
Change  in  our  Constitution  or  in  our  practice  should  be  submitted  to  the  con- 

denc^-^H  f  country.  It  is  not  that  the  House  of  Wds  lacks  effi- 

ciency  It  Is  that,  in  the  jiresent  condition  of  public  opinion,  it  lacks  strength— 
Strength  which  would  enable  it  to  defy  the  sort  of  attack  which 
as  been  most  absurdly,  as  I  think,  and  scandalously  made  upon  it  during  the 
recent  pohtical  controversies.  Now,  I  do  not  want  a  better  Second 
Chamber.  I  want  a  stronger  Second  Chamber.- T.^rMarch 1^0 

A  STRONG  SECOND  CHAMBER. 

sentence  is  the  kernel  of  the  belief  of  Unionists 
on  the  subject.  They  regard  a  sufficiently  strong  Second  Chamber  as 
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vital  and  necessary  both  to  the  stability  of  British  institutions  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  British  citizens,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  Empire.  It  is,  therefore, 
interesting  to  notice  what  has  been  said  on  this  element  of  strength 
from  various  points  of  view.  Lord  Milner  laid  down  the  general 
principle  of  reform  in  a  speech  in  London  on  April  28,  1910  : — 

“  The  problem  is  how  to  strengthen  that  assembly  by  the  introduction 
of  new  elements  without  sacrificing  what  is  precious  and  irreplaceable  in  its 
character  and  traditions.” — Morning  Post,  April  29,  1910. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  21,  1870, 
regarded  diversity  as  an  important  element  of  strength  : — 

“  If  there  is  to  be  a  House  of  Lords  in  this  country  as  there  has  ever  been, 
it  is  well  that  that  House  of  Lords  should  be  as  strong  as  possible.  ...  It  is 
desirable  that  we  should  see  collected  in  that  assembly  all  the  elements  of  strength, 
and  among  these  elements,  I  know  none  so  important  as  diversity.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  well  afford  in  an  hereditary  House  of  Lords  to  part  with  elements  of  weight 
and  power  which  that  Chamber  derives  from  its  presence  of  Bishops.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  the  House  of  Lords  is  too  strong  at  the  present  moment.” — Hansard, 
cols.  697-9. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  no  less  than  eighty-six  Peers. 

Again,  it  is  not  enough  realized  how  earnest  a  reformer  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  was.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  3,  1869,  he 
declared  that  elasticity  made  for  strength  : — 

“  A  greater  elasticity  in  the  composition  of  the  House  would  add  to  its  strength 
and  insure  its  permanence.” — Hansard,  col.  1196. 

Five  days  later  in  the  same  place  he  referred  to  personal  weight  of 
Members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  : — 

“  You  do  not  count  influence  by  noses.  It  is  the  weight  of  the  men  we  hope 
to  get,  not  their  numbers,  which  we  expect  to  give  strength  to  the  House.” — 
Hansard,  col.  1379. 

Twenty  years  later  he  spoke  of  the  strength  that  would  accrue 
from  the  addition  of  life  Peers.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  March  19, 
1888,  he  said  : — 

“  I  hold  the  opinion  which  I  held  twenty  years  ago  and  advocated  in  this 
House,  that  a  certain  number  of  life  Peers  add^  to  the  House  would  increase 
its  efficiency  and  its  weight  in  the  country.” — Hansard,  col.  1595.  * 

THE  UNIONIST  LEADERS. 

But  there  are  important  declarations  by  the  Unionist  leaders, 
on  the  subject  of  House  of  Lords  reform,  which  require  notice. 

Lord  Lansdowne. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  17,  1910,  Lord  Lansdowne 
spoke*  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  resolution  to  go  into  Committee. 

CONDITIONS  OF  REFOBM, 

He  laid  down  three  conditions  of  Reform. 

(1)  That  any  scheme  of  Reform  should 

maintain  the  fullest  continuityf  between  the  House  as  we  now  know  it,  and 
the  House  as  we  may  know  it  hereafter.” 

And  he  added  : — 

“  I  hope  that  ...  we  shall  regard  the  present  House  of  Lords  as  a 
going  concern,  possessing  a  very  considerable  good-will  which  ought  not  lightly 
to  be  sacrificed  or  thrown  aside.” 


•  Qii(>t4itionB  from  Lord  Lansdowiie’s  spoooh  are  taken  from  Th«  Times  of  March  18,  1910. 
t  Compare  Lord  Milner,  above. 
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Part  of  the  goodwill  lay  in  the  name  of  the  House,  which  he  would 
not  like  to  see  changed.  And,  as  to  the  hereditary  principle,*  he 
thought,  that  without  sweeping  it  away  as  the  Government  propose, 
they  could  retain  or  conciliate  moderate  opinion 

“  by  proving  to  the  country  by  our  legislation  that  we  are  able,  in  spite  of  the 
hereditary  principle,  to  understand  the  requirements  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  to  meet  them  in  an  equitable  matter,  and  also  by  so  adjusting  our 
system  of  reform  that  the  hereditary  principle  shall  not  hereafter  suffice  in  order  to 
qualify  a  Peer  to  sit  and  vote  in  this  House.’* 

The  point  about  the  hereditary  principle  was  put  in  an  epi¬ 
grammatic  form  by  Lord  Curzon  in  the  same  debate  on  the  previous 
day  : — 

“  I  think  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  hereditary  principle  justifies  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  I  think  it  might  not  unfairly  be  contended  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  justified  the  hereditary  principle.’* — The  Times,  March  17,  1910. 

(2)  That  any  scheme  of  reform  should  be  simple  and  readily 
comprehensible.  It  might  not,  for  instance,  be  desirable  to  flood  the 
House  with“  experts,”  for  the  eminence  of  the  expert  does  not  necess¬ 
arily  involve  the  capacity  of  the  legislator.  And  again,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions,  however  attractive  it  might 
seem,  was  hardly  appropriate  or  practical. 

“  Surely,”  said  Lord  Lansdowne,  “  an  Imperial  Parliament  is  one  thing,  and 
a  Second  Chamber  another  thing.” 

(3)  That  any  scheme  of  reform  should  secure  the  independence 
of  any  class  of  Peers  who  might  be  added  to  the  House,  by  giving 
them  “  durability  of  tenure.”  Life  Peers,  for  instance,  should  be 
Lords  of  Parliament  either  for  life  or  for  a  sufficiently  long  term  of 
years. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  A  REFORMED  HOUSE. 

Lord  Lansdowne  then  laid  dowm  certain  propositions  as  to  the 
nature  of  reform. 

(1)  The  House  of  Lords, 

“  in  order  to  be  efficient,  must  be  made  considerably  smaller.” 

This,  by  giving  each  individual  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility, 
would  increase  the  strength  and  authority  of  the  House. 

(2)  It  is  desirable  that 

a  considerable  portion  of  the  reformed  House  shall  be  Glected  by  the  hereditary 
Peers  themselves.” 

The  object  of  this  would  be  to  retain  the  “  back-bench  ”  Peer  of 
proved  capacity  in  municipal  and  other  spheres,  who  would  not  have 
the  larger  qualifications. 

(3)  There  is,  further, 

“  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  certain  number  of  Lords  of  Parliament  to  hold 
wliat  we  commonly  speak  of  as  qualifications — 1  mean 
official  experience  and  position  in  public  affairs.” 

These,  however, 

“  should  comprise  only  those  whose  antecedents  and  experience  make  it  per- 
l^tly  clear  ^at  there  is  no  occasion  to  require  them  to  submit  to  election  by 
their  fellow  Peers. 

(4)  As  to  the 

“  manner  in  which  this  House  might  be  reinforced  by  additions  from  outside,  .  -  . 

1  am  deeply  convinced  that,  unless  some  proposal  of  this  kind  finds  a  place 
m  our  Mheme  of  reform,  it  is  really  not  much  use  to  continue  the  discussion  of 


See  p.  39. 
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The  reinforcement  from  outside  is  desirable 

“  in  the  first  place,  .  .  .  to  do  something  to  remove  the  disastrous  disparity 

in  number  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House.  .  .  .  The  second  object 

.  .  .  is  .  .  .  that  this  House  may  be  brought  into  closer  connection  with 

political  opinion  outside  these  walls.” 

That  is  to  say,  closer  formal  connection  ;  for,  it  is  maintained, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  in  really  closer  political  touch  than  many 
imagine.  The  first  object  was  well  stated  by  a  Radical  Peer  (Lord 
Crewe)  at  Cambridge  on  April  30,  1910  : — 

“  The  Liberal  Party  will  make  an  irreparable  mistake  if  it  throws  away  the 
op)>()rtunity  of  altering  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords  into  something  more 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  into  something  which  gives  fair  play  to 
both  sides.*’ — The  Times,  May  2,  1910. 

The  reinforcement  from  outside  can  be  effected  either  by  election 
or  by  special  selection. 

Special  selection  might  be  by  giving  life  peerages  to  men  variously 
distinguished  in  municipal  life  and  otherwise. 

As  to  life  peerages.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  : — 

“  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  life  peerages.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  why,  if  it  is  desired  to  recompense  an  individual  by  the  grant  of  a  peerage, 
it  should  be  necessary  also  to  ennoble  his  descendants  for  all  time.” 

Finally,  he  summed  up  Unionist  policy  thus  : — 

“  You,  the  Government,  think,  and  we  think,  that  this  House  is  badly  com¬ 
posed.  We  are  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  its  composition  and  to  compose 
it  better  if  we  can.  We  are  ready,  when  that  has  been  accomplished,  to  deal 
with  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses,  and  to  endeavour  to  devise  means  of 
extrication  whenever  an  apparently  insoluble  difficulty  has  arisen  between  the 
two  Houses.  That  is  our  policy.” 

Lord  Lansdowne  returned  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
November  18,  1910.  He  suggested  that  the  Reformed  House  should 
consist,  half  of  hereditary  Peers,  sitting  in  virtue  either  of  qualifications 
or  of  election  by  their  fellow  Peers  and  half  of  Peers  chosen  from  out¬ 
side  cither  by  nomination  or  some  form  of  election,  not  one  of  whom 
would  sit  by  reason  of  heredity. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Four  weeks  later  Mr.  Balfour  made  his  important  speech*  to 
the  United  Club,  on  April  13,  1910.  As  has  been  seen,  he  laid  great 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the  House  of  Lords. 

“  You  must  strengthen  it  not  because  it  has  done  a  wrong  thing,  or  done  it  in 
the  wrong  way,  but  because  duties  of  that  kind  manifestly,  and  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions,  require  some  more  direct  and  formal  relation  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  great  democracy  of  which  we  are  all  part  in  order  to  enable  it  to  do  that 
which  every  Second  Chamber  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  and  it  is  that  direct  and  formal 
connection  which  I  think  all  reformers  of  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  look  to, 
not  with  the  view  of  modifying  the  kind  of  policy  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  hitherto  adopted,  but  with  the  view  of  enabling  it  more  effectually  to  carry 
out  its  duties.” 

And  again  : — 

”  We  think  the  function  of  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  in  future  what 
it  has  been  in  the  immediate  past,  but  we  think  it  ought  to  be  strengthened. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  particulv  methods  Of  strengthening  it  I  will  only  say 
for  my  own  part  I  reject  none  in  principle  which  has  been  proposed. 

THE  REFERENDUM. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  proceeded  to  refer  with  scrupulous  fairness 
and  candour  to  the  Referendum  : — 

*  Quotations  from  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  are  taken  from  The  Tinxes  of  April  14,  1910. 
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“  The  Referendum  is  a  very  difficult  policy  to  carry  out  I  do  not  know 
that  It  can  be  carried  out.  I  do  not  dogmatize  about  it,  but  cerUiinly  1  am  not 
going  to  reject  it  as  one  of  the  methods  by  which  that  formal  relation  which  I 
desire  between  the  Second  Chamber  and  the  democracy  may  be  made  evident 
and  substantive.  .  .  .  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  carry  that  (the  Referendum) 

out,  but  I  think  myself  we  should  be  very  unwise  if  we  said  that  is  not  a 
thing  which  we  even  mean  to  contemplate — a  scheme  which  is  not  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  serious  statesmen  ;  that,  whatever  else  we  do,  that  we 
will  reject  At  all  events,  speaking  for  myself,  that  is  not  my  attitude  of  mind.” 

But  he  pointed  out  that  reinforcement  of  the  House  from  outside 
was  the  simpler  method. 

“  But,  of  course,  the  simpler  and  the  more  obvious  method,  and  the  one  which 
I  believe  commends  itself  to  the  great  body  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  is 
that  there  should  be  an  element  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  comes  from  outside 
which  is  selected,  which  is  drawn  from  the  people  which  is  not  merely  in  relation 
to  the  democracy  as  I  believe  the  present  House  of  Lords  is,  but  is  in  direct, 
formal  and  explicit  relation  with  democracy,  and  undoubtedly  the  great  body  of 
opinion,  I  think,  on  the  House  of  Lords  itself  and  among  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  that  direction,” 


The  Ideal  Second  Chamber. 

An  interesting  and  fitting  conclusion  may  be  found  for  this 
section  in  a  description  of  the  Ideal  Second  Chamber,  from  the  Unionist 
point  of  view,  coming  from  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ! 
Its  interest  does  not  suffer  if  it  does  not  square  with  other  utterances 
of  his.  Allowances  must  always  be  made  for  such  a  purely  “  adventur¬ 
ous  t\q)e  of  politician. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  at  Nottingham  on  March  8,  1907, 
said  : — 

“  I  express  no  opinion  upon  it  (a  Second  Chamber  for  England),  but,  for 
heaven’s  sake,  if  we  are  going  to  keep  a  Second  Chamber  to  revise  the  decisions 
of  the  first,  to  prevent  the  blunders  coming  to  fruition,  let  us  have  a  Chamber 
chosen  upon  some  principle  that  will  enable  you  to  get  men  of  superior  judgment, 
superior  intelligence,  and  superior  experience,  men  whose  counsel  will  be  listened 
to,  and  speaking  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  whose  training  will  enable 
the  legislature  to  assist  the  monarch  in  sanctioning  measures  he  ought  to  give 
assent  to.  That’s  the  kind  of  Chamber  that  would  be  useful.” — Nottingham 
Daily  Express,  March  9,  1907. 

(II.)  EADICAL  POLICY, 

The  steps  of  the  Radical  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords 
have  already  been  dealt  with  (pp.  7-34)  ;  and  Radical  opinion  on  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Second  Chambers  generally  has  been  freely 
quoted.  It  is  only  necessary  now  to  record  the  landmarks  of  the  aiiti- 
Veto  campaign,  and  to  cite  further  certain  comments  and  criticisms. 

(a)  STAGES  OF  THE  ANTI-VETO  CAMPAIGN. 

The  history  of  the  Educatiort  Bill  of  1906  and  the  fate  of  the 
manifestly  jerry -man dering  Plural  Voting  Bill  had,  with  or  without 
reason,  hurt  the  vanity  and  roused  the  wrath  of  the  monstrous  and 
miscellaneous  Radical  majority  ;  and  the  latter  soon  began  to  clamour 
for  the  blood  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has  been  suggested  (p.  9) 
that  an  onslaught  on  the  Constitution  was  gradually  felt  to  he  the 
sole  chance  of  securing  any  sort  of  cohesion  in  the  Radical  ranks. 
The  following  passage  occurred  in  the  King's  Speech,  which  was 
delivered  to  Parliament  on  February  12,  1907  : _ 
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“  Serious  questions  affecting  the  working  of  our  Parliamentary  system  have 
arisen  from  unfortunate  differences  between  the  two  Houses.  My  Ministers 
have  this  important  subject  under  consideration  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.” 

As  nothing  happened,  a  memorial  was  forwarded  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  on  March  14,  1907,  by  Mr.  Mackarness,  then  M.P.  for  the 
Newbury  division,  and  so  notorious  as  a  pro -Boer,  on  behalf  of  a  large 
number  of  Radical  members, 

“  urging  the  importance  of  announcing  at  the  earliest  possible  date  when  the 
Government  intended  to  proceed  with  their  policy  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.” — The  Times ^  Slarch  15, 1907. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERIVIAN’S  RESOLUTION. 

At  length,  on  June  24,  1007,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  moved  his  famous  but  futile  resolution,  as  follows  : — 

”  That  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their 
electcKi’*'  representatives,  it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the  other  House  to 
alter  or  reject  Bills  pas^  by  this  House  should  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to 
secure  that  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament  the  final  decision  of  the 
Commons  shall  prevail.” — Official  Report,  col.  909. 

In  moving  it,  he  thus  explained  it : — 

”  It  is  proposed  that,  if  a  Bill  is  sent  up  to  the  other  House,  and  in  the  result 
the  two  Houses  find  agreement  impossible,  a  conference  shall  be  held  between  the 
members  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by  the  two  Houses.  The  conference  will 
be  of  small  dimensions.  Its  proceedings  will  be  private,  and  its  object  will  be 
to  enable  each  party  to  negotiate  and  to  seek  for  a  common  measure  of  a^eement 
which  the  Government  might  find  itself  able  to  adopt.  There  is  nothing  novel 
in  this  proposal  .  .  .  but  what  the  Government  proposes  is  that  statutory 

provision  should  be  made  for  such  meetings  in  the  event  of  disagreement,  and 
that  the  conference  should  occupy  a  definite  place  in  the  transactions  between 
the  two  Houses.  Supposing,  then,  the  conference  to  be  unproductive.  The  Bill — 
either  the  same  Bill  with  or  without  modifications,  or  a  similar  Bill  with  the  same 
object — might  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government  be  re-introduced  after  a 
substantial  interval ;  and  by  a  substantial  interval  1  have  in  my  mind  a  minimum 
of,  perhaps,  six  months,  unless  in  cases  of  great  urgency-  This  Bill  would  be 
passed  through  its  various  stages  in  the  Hguse  of  Commons  under  limitations 
of  time — limitations  of  time  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case — discussion 
being  restricted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  new  matter,  if  any,  introduced.  The 
Bill  would  then  be  sent  up  again,  so  that  the  other  House  would  have  a  second 
and  ample  opportunity  of  considering  it.  If  there  was  still  a  difference  between 
the  two  Houses,  a  conference  might  again  be  summoned.  Supposing  this  time 
an  arrangement  again  failed,  this  second  Bill  would  be  re-introduced  and  passed 
swiftly  through  all  its  stages  in  this  House  in  the  form  last  agreed  to,  and  sent 
to  the  other  Hou.se  with  an  intimation  that  unless  passed  in  that  form  it  would 
be  passed  over  their  heads.  Yet  again  there  would  be  a  conference,  and  a  further 
effort  to  agree.  .  .  .  We  consider  that  the  undoubted  danger  that  the  House 

of  Commons,  with  the  increased  power  which  we  claim  for  it,  might  for  some  years 
of  its  life  have  its  genuine  representative  character  impaired,  can  be  best  guarded 
against  by  a  more  frequent  reference  to  the  electorate.  This  is,  as  is  known,  no 
new  proposal.  Most  of  us  on  this  Bench  have  voted  for  quinquennial  Parliaments, 
and  we  believe  that  the  reducton  of  the  period  of  Parliamentary  existence  to  five 
years  will  add  vigour,  freshness,  and  life  to  our  Parliamentary  system.” — Official 
Report,  cols.  921-4. 

Comment  on  these  proposals  will  be  left  till  later. 

Meanwhile,  it  should  bo  noted  that  this  resolution  did  not  result 
ill  the  introduction  of  legislation.  There  was  no  Autumn  Session  in 
1907,  and  then  in  1908  came  that  series  of  by-elections  which  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  Radicals,  and  allowed  them  to  think  not  indeed 
of  attacking  the  House  of  Lords,  but  only  of  their  own  defences. 

But  by  the  end  of  1908  they  had  summoned  up  courage  to  prod 
their  leaders.  The  Times  of  December  10,  1908,  announced  that  a 


•  So  iimny  of  whom  oweti  tholr  election  to  the  gross  imposture  in  relation  to  “  Cliinese  Slavery.** 
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memorial,  signed  by  Lord  Weardale  and  others  on  belialf  of  the 
Political  Committee  of  the  New  Reform  Club,  had  been  presented 
to  Mr.  Asquith,  urging  that  the 

“  first  and  foremost  legislative  work  of  the  next  Session  should  be  the  embodiment 
in  a  Bill  of  the  proposals  which  the  Government  deem  necessary  to  make  the 
British  people,  in  the  late  Prime  Minister’s  words,  ‘  blaster  in  its  own  house.’  ” 

Two  days  later  The  Times  further  announced  that  Mr.  Asquith 
had  been  given  a  somewhat  gentler  prod  in  a  memorial  presented  to 
him  on  behalf  of  certain  Radical  M.P.^s  by  Sir  John  Brunner  (then 
M.P.)  on  December  11,  1908.  The  memorial  was  as  follows  : — 


“TO  THE  RT.  HON.  H.  H.  ASQUITH. 

“  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  March  31,  1894,  said  : — 

“  ‘  I  feel  that  in  some  way  or  other  a  solution  will  have  to  be  found  for 
this  tremendous  contrariety  and  incessant  conflict  upon  matters  of  high 
principle  and  profound  importance  between  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  those  who  fill  a  nominated  and  non-elected  Chamber.  .  .  .  We 

take  frankly,  fully,  and  finally  the  side  of  the  House  of  Commons.’ 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  respectfully 
and  earnestly  beg  his  Majesty’s  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to 
them  best  to  translate  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words  into  action  at  the  earliest  po.ssible 
moment.” 


Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  M.P.’s  signed  this,  and  twenty- 
five  more  did  so  with  the  alteration  of  the  last  five  words  into  “  We 
promise  our  unswerving  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work/’  on 
the  ground  that  they  did  not  wdsh  to  seem  to  put  i^ressiire  on  the 
Government. 


MR.  ASQUITH’S  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Budget  of  1909,  and  its  subsequent  for¬ 
tuitous  resurrection,  at  la*st  provided  the  Radicals  with  an  excuse  for 
a  renewed  assault  upon  the  Constitution.  This  was  initiated  by  Mr. 
Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  29,  1910,  when  he  moved 
the  following  Resolution  : —  . 

“  That  this  House  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  question  of  the 
duration  of  Parliament.” — Official  Report,  col.  1162. 

Ihis  was  met  by  an  official  Unionist  amendment,  moved  by  Sir 
Robert  Finlay  (ex -Attorney-General)  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  31,  1910,  to  make  the  Resolution  read  as  follow^s  : — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  a  strong  and  efficient  Second  Chamber 
IS  necessary  ;  that  this  House  is  willing  to  consider  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the 
constitution  of  the  existing  Second  Chamber,  but  declines  to  proceed  with 
proposals  which  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  any  Second  Chamber,  however 
constituted,  and  would  remove  the  only  safeguard  against  great  changes  being 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  day  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  against 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  electors.”— Report,  col.  1471. 

There  followed  a  series  of  three  Resolutions  proposed  in  Committee. 
Ihe  first,  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  April  6,  1910,  dealt  with  “  Money 
Bills,”  and  reads  as  follows  : — 


That  It  IS  expedient  that  the  House  of  Lords  be  disabled  by  law  from  rejecting 
or  amending  a  Money  Bill,  but  that  any  such  limitation  by  law  shall  not  be^  taken 
to  diminish  or  qualify  the  exmting  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

if  in  c  ^  Considered  a  Money  Bill 

Ikl  JiL  frT  Speaker,  it  contems  only  provisions  dealing  with  i\l  or 

any  of  the  foUowmg  subjects,  namely  The  imposition,  repeal,  remLion  altera- 
tion,  or  reg^rion  of  taxation  ;  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  the  provision 

the  appropriation,  control,  or 

public  money  ;  the  raising  or  guarantee  of  any  loan,  or  the  renaymont  thereof  • 
or  matters  incidental  to  those  subjects  or  any  of  them.”— Oy/iciW  JtepoH,  col.  449! 
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The  next  Resolution  concerned  “  General  Legislation/"  and  was 
again  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  April  11,  1910.  The  following  is  the 
text : — 

“  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  respects 
Bills  other  than  Money  Bills,  be  restricted  by  law,  so  that  any  such  Bill  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  successive  Sessions,  and  having  been  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  ^ssion,  has 
been  rejected  by  that  House  in  each  of  those  Sessions,  shall  become  law  without 
the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Royal  Assent  being  declared  :  Provided 
that  at  least  two  years  shall  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  first  introduction 
of  the  BiU  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  date  on  which  it  passes  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  third  time. 

“  For  the  purposes  of  this  Resolution,  a  Bill  shall  be  treated  as  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  if  it  has  not  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  either  without 
amendment  or  with  such  amendments  only  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
Houses.” — Official  Heport,  col.  895. 

The  third  Resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Runciman  (President  of 
the  Board  of  Education)  on  April  14,  1910,  declared  : — 

“  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  five  years.” — 
Official  Report,  col.  1493. 

THE  ‘‘PARLIAMENT  BILL.” 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  above  Resolution  a  Bill 
(called  the  Parliament  Bill)  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in.  Its  sponsors 
were  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Haldane,  Mr. 
Pease  and  Sir  William  (now  Lord)  Robson.  It  embodies  the  Resolu¬ 
tions,  but  with  certain  additions, and  contains  six  clauses  and  a  preamble. 
The  explanatory  title  and  preamble  require  notice.  The  Bill  is 
described  as  one  to 

“  make  provision  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliament. 

“  WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  regulating 
the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ; 

**  And  whereas  it  is  intended  to  substitute  for  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  at 
present  exists  a  Second  Chamber  constituted  on  a  popular  instead  of  hereditary 
basis,  but  such  substitution  cannot  be  immediately  brought  into  operation  ; 

“  And  whereas  provision  will  require  hereafter  to  be  made  by  Parliament 
in  a  measure  affecting  such  substitution  for  limiting  and  defining  the  powers  of 
the  new  Second  Chamber,  but  it  is  expedient  to  make  such  provision  as  in  this 
Act  appears  for  restricting  the  existing  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.” 

The  Lords  are  then  invited,  as  usual,  to  join  the  other  Estates  in 
enacting  the  measure  I 

Clause  1  covers  the  first  Resolution,  defining  Money  Bills,  but 
contains  other  provisions.  First,  as  to  procedure,  if  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  a  Money  Bill  has  been  sent  up  at  least  a  month  before  the 
end  of  the  Session,  fails  to  pass  it  without  amendment  within  a  month, 
the  Bill  is  to  be  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Secondly, 
such  a  Bill,  when  presented  for  the  Royal  assent,  has  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  the  Speaker  that  it  is  a  Money  Bill.  The  Speaker 
has  also  to  decide  wiiether  a  proposed  amendment  would  destroy  the 
character  of  a  Bill  as  a  Money  Bill  ;  in  which  case  the  amendment 
w^ould  not  be  allow^ed. 

Clause  2  incorporates  the  second  resolution  concerning  General 
Legislation,  but  contains  two  provisions — one,  defining  what  is  to  be 
considered  “  the  same  Bill  — the  Sf^eaker  being  called  upon  again 
to  certify  as  to  certain  admissible  alterations  ;  and  the  other,  allowing 
for  further  suggested  alterations  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Clause  3  makes  the  Speaker’s  certificate  final  and  unquestionable 
in  any  court  of  law. 
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Clause  4  reserves  the  rights  of  the  Conimoiis,  as  in  the  first 
Resolution. 

Clause  5  provides  for  quinquennial  Parliaments. 

Clause  6  gives  the  “  short  title.’' 

The  tragic  death  of  King  Edward,  followed  by  the  “  Conference, 
prevented  further  progress  with  this  amazing  measure,  until,  at 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  request,  it  came  on  for  Second  Reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  November  21,  1910,  having  only  been  read  a  first  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons !  A  few'  comments  and  criticisms  of  the 
Radical  proposals  may  be  offered  or  recorded. 

(b)  COMMENTS  AND  CRITICISMS. 

THE  RESOLUTION  OF  1907. 

When  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  moved  his 
Resolution  on  June  24,  1907,  the  last  w'ords  of  his  speech  on  that 
occasion  were  : — 

these  words  sum  up  our  whole  policy,  the  Commons  shall  prevail.” — 
Official  Reporty  col  92G. 

Mr.  Balfour  rose  immediately  afterwards  and,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  summed  up  the  objections  to  Sir  Henry’s  proposals  as 
follow's  : — 

“  His  contention  ...  is  that  any  House  of  Commons  elected  at  any  particular 
date,  is  competent  within  the  term  of  its  own  existence  to  deal  with  the  whole 
interests  of  the  State  and  modify  them  completely  without  further  reference  to 
the  people  who  gave  it  birth.  He  lays  it  down  categorically  in  the  last  sentence 
he  uttered,  that  it  is  the  House  of  Commons  alone  whose  rights  and  privileges 
we  have  to  consider.  I  venture  to  consider  that  we  might  occasionally  think 
of  the  people.” — Official  Reporty  col  926 

Or  to  put  thus  another  way,  the  proposals  indicated  by  Sir  Henry, 
like  the  more  recent  ones  of  Mr.  Asquith,  would  have  established  in 
effect  Single-Chamber  Government,  and  were,  therefore,  open  to  all  the 
objections  to  Single-Chamber  Government  w'hich  have  already  been 
urged  (pp.  53-76).  But  before  the  latter  proposals  are  discussed,  it  will 
be,  perhaps,  useful  to  state  four  objections,  especially  as  they  apply 
to  the  latter  proposals,  w'hich  resemble  the  earlier  ones. 

(i)  The  nation  would  have  no  control  over  the  Government, 
which  w'ould  be  autocratic. 

(ii)  The  permanent  will,  as  opposed  to  the  passing  wish  of  the 
nation,  would  have  no  chance  of  expressing  itself. 

(iii)  There  would  be  no  security  against  hasty  legislation. 

(iv)  The  Parliamentary  machinery,  which  needs  simplification, 
would  only  be  made  more  cumbrous  and  complicated. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1910. 

On  April  13,  1910,  Mr.  Balfour  made  an  important  speech,* 
already  quoted,  to  the  United  Club.  The  speech,  dealing  with  the 
House  of  Lords  and  a  Second  Chamber,  deserves  the  closest  attention 
of  every  Unionist.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

My  honest  opinion  is  that  they  (the  House  of  Lords)  do  not  act,  and  never 
have  attempted  to  act,  merely  as  a  partisan  body  favouring  one  party  in  the  State. 

the  Government  invite  them  by  these  resolutions  to  interfere  on  all  occasions 
and  whenever  they  like.  They  ask  them  to  adopt  quite  a  new  attitude,  in  relation 
to  House  of  Commons  legislation.” 

And  again,  after  insisting  on  the  distinction  between  the  two 
mam  functions  or  capacities  of  the  House  of  Lords — the  consideration 

Qaotatioa’^  from  Mr.  Balfour’H  spcocli  are  from  The  Timet  of  April  14, 1910. 
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of  the  day  to  day  legislation  of  the  country  and  the  guardianship  of 
the  unwritten  Constitution — he  said  : — 

“  In  its  first  capacity  I  think  you  increase  the  friction  between  the  two  Houses 
by  the  present  resolutions,  and  in  its  second  capacity  you  entirely  destroy  its 
power  ;  its  whole  utility  is  gone,  and  you  are  the  helpless  slaves — we  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  the  heirs  of  the  Constitution,  our  whole  inheritance  is  put  hence¬ 
forth  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  trustees  who  can  rob  us,  but  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  book  for  their  illegitimate  actions.” 

Further  having  discussed  certain  projects  for  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  pointed  out  the  danger  of  destroying  its  power  : — 

“  All  those  plans,  I  think,  are  desirable  but  are  really  not  worth  disci^ing 
if  you  are  going  to  alter  the  function  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  tho  policy  of 
the  present  Government  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  really  matters  not  a  bit  what  your 
House  of  Lords  is.  But  it  does  matter  what  your  House  of  Lords  is  if  you  mean 
to  retain  for  it  those  great  duties  which.  I  think,  ought  to  attach  to  every  Second 
Chamber,  and  without  which  I  believe  we  shall  embark  upon  a  prospect  of  un¬ 
limited  and  irresponsible  change  from  which  every  sober  politician  in  his  heart 
must  shrink.” 

An  incisive  criticism  was  passed  on  the  Government's  proposals 
by  Lord  Milner  in  a  speech  in  London,  April  28,  1910  : — 

“  Admitting  to  start  with  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  a  necessity,  they  yet 
proceed  to  try  to  reduce  the  existing  Second  Chamber  to  an  absurdity,  while 
leaving  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  Such  a  policy 
carries  its  condemnation  on  its  face,  but  worse  than  the  policy  itself  is  the  method 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  ram  it  down  the  throat  of  the  nation.” — Morning  Post, 
AprU  29,  1910. 

This  brings  out  the  cardinal  features  of  the  proposals  ;  first,  that 
the  Government  is  bent  on  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  and,  secondly,  that  there  IS  absolutely  no  security  that  reform 
will  be  carried  out  except  the  vague  promise  of  the  Government 
(formally  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Parliament  Bill),  which, 
judging  from  the  Government's  record,  is  little  enough. 

But  it  would  appear  from  this  preamble  that  even  a  reconstituted 
Second  Chamber  would  have  its  powers  severely  curtailed,  although 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  are  nervous  on  that  point.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  Government,  in  deference  to  a  small  but 
influential  section  of  the  Cabinet,  but  manifestly  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  Radical-Socialists,  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  an  elective  Second 
Chamber.  And,  with  an  unconscious  tribute  to  history,  Radicals  have 
a  sneaking  fear  that  such  a  body,  in  spite  of  its  restrictions,  might 
prove  strong  enough,  through  tho  weight  of  its  intrinsic  authority 
and  its  elective  origin,  to  dispute  with  the  Lower  Chamber  the  mastery 
of  Parliament. 


AN  ELECTIVE  UPPER  CHAMBER. 

Such  a  Chamber  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  ju'oved  to  be  a 
strong  Chamber.  History  and  experience  teach  it,  and  individuals 
have  recognized  it  ;  and  Unionists  object  to  its  introduction  into  this 
country  on  the  ground  that  it  would  prove  too  strong  for  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  put  the  case  very  forcibly  to  the  United 
Club  oil  April  18  : — 

“  whatover  you  do,  do  not  make  your  Second  Chamber  wholly  elective. 
That  really  is  folly.  It  is  a  doctrinaii-e  worship  of  the  blessed  word  '  election,* 
and  the  rea.son  I  ol>ject  to  it  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  undisputed  primacy 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not  believe  this  country  would  bo  better  governed 
under  two  co-equal  Chambers  than  it  is  governed  under  the  present  system. 
All  history,  all  logic,  shows  us  that  if  you  have  two  Chambers,  both  denying 
directly  from  the  democracy,  the  one  which  contains  the  ablest  men,  the  one  wkicli 
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it  i-equires  least  labour  to  get  into,  the  one  into  which  by  a  gradual  and  natural 
process  the  most  distinguished  politicians  of  the  country  dnft,  as  they  do  into  the 
Senate  of  America  and  into  the  Senate  of  France — in  a  Constitution  of  that 
sort  you  would  find  your  Second  Chamber  gradually  eclipse  your  First  Chamber. 
The  historic  House  of  Commons  that  we  have  all  known,  and  of  which  1  have  been 
proud  to  be  a  member  all  my  working  life,  will  no  longer  be  the  House  of  Commons 
of  history.  It  will  be  a  new  and  subordinate  chamber,  with  its  life  gradually 
eaten  out  of  it  by  your  Second  Representative  Chamber,  which,  depend  upon  it, 
is  not  going  to  play  second  fiddle  to  any  First  Chamber  in  the  world.  For  that 
reason  I  do  beg  of  "those,  whether  they  belong  to  my  own  party,  or  whether 
they  do  not,  who  hold,  as  eveiy  rational  man  does  hold,  that  there  ought 
to  be  two  Chambers,  to  remember  that  these  ought  not  to  be  co-equal 
Chambers,  and  that  if  you  make  your  Second  Chamber  elective,  then  there 
will  be  two  Chambers  co-equal  in  theory,  but  that  in  practice  your  Second  Chamber 
will  get  the  best  of  your  First  Chamber,  and  that  the  primacy  w  hich  now  resides 
at  the  one  end  of  the  long  corridor  that  divides  the  two  Houses  w  ill  be  transferred 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Loixls.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
great  disaster.” — The  Times,  April  14,  1910. 

Thf  same  point  was  put  more  briefly  by  Lord  Caw  dor  in  Bradford 
on  December  22,  1909  : — 

“  .  ,  .  Some  people  say  the  Second  Chamber  should  be  elective.  I  appre¬ 

ciate  that.  But  there  are  a  great  many  who  would  object  more  strongly  to  that 
than  to  the  House  of  Lords,  And  why  ?  Because  it  would  be  three  times  as 
strong.  In  it  you  would  have  a  tremendous  controlling  Chamber  which  would 
not  give  way.  One  of  the  best  points  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  that  it 
is  not  too  strong.  It  know'S  it  has  only  got  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  people 
and  that  is  all  it  ever  does.  That  is  what  you  should  always  aim  at  in  a  Second 
Chamber.  If  you  get  an  elective  Second  Chamber  you  will  get  a  good  deal  more 
than  that.  .  .  —  Yorkshire  Pewf,  December  23,  1909. 

But  a  very  interesting  confirmation  of  the  Unionist  view  was  given 
by  the  Socialist,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  at  Wigan  on  December  16,  1909.  He  quoted  the  experience 
of  a  former  South  Australian  Premier,  Mr.  Price,  as  told  to  him  by 
Mr.  Price  liimself  : — 

“  He  w’ould  never  forget  the  day  he  left  Adelaide,  when  the  late  Thomas 
Price,  who  was  then  entering  the  sh^ow  of  the  gateway  of  death,  looked  liim 
in  the  face,  just  before  the  train  movcid  away.  Mr.  Price  had  just  gone  throiigli 
a  tremendous  struggle  with  his  Upper  Legislative  Council,  which  was  an  elected 
council ;  ‘  I’ve  gone  through  my  struggle,’  said  Mr.  Price,  ‘  and  I  can  sec  that 
you  are  speedily  drifting  into  a  similar  struggle  in  England.  Take  the  advice 
of  a  man  who  knows,’  added  Mr  Price,  ‘  and  whatever  compromise  you  may  be 
compelled  to  accept,  reject  strenuously  with  might  and  main  the  compromise  of 
an  elected  Upper  Chamber.  The  hereditary  principle  is  bad.  It  is  absurd.  It  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  nonsen.sical.  But  it  is  not  SO  subversive  to  progress  as  an  elected 
Upper  Chamber.’  ” — Wigan  Observer,  December  18,  1909. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  at  length  on  the  Governitient’S 
R^olutions  or  the  Parliament  Bill,  When  it  is  assertod  that  they  and 
it  'are  merely  a  circuitous  and  concealed  way  of  establishing  Single- 
Chamber  Government,  a  sufficient  criticism  has  been  passed.  The 
intervals  proposed  are  Avholly  illusory,  since  the  intention  is  that 
under  all  circumstances  the  Commons,  which  means  the  Government, 
may  be  able  to  insist  upon  their  wishes  being  carried  out,  without 
further  reference  to  the  people,  and  to  do  so,  despite  the  fact  that  tliey 
rnay  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  their  career,  which  would  render 
them  on  their  own  showing  out  of  touch  with  the  country,  it  would 
omy  require  some  obstinacy  in  a  carefully  engineered  test  case  to  do 
this.  And  is  it  doubtful  that  R^idicals  are  capable  of  this  ? 

THE  PARLIAMENT  BILL. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  general  consideration,  there  are  a  few 
points  about  this  Bill  to  be  noticed.  The  elective  principle  has  been 
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<lealt  with.  But  there  is  one  serious  point  to  be  considered.  The 
Cfovernment  pro})ose  to  throw  a  heavy  and  invidious  responsibility 

upon  the  Speaker.  He  has  to  give  a  decision,  and  a  final  decision,  upon 
crucial  questions  which  would  touch  party  differences  in  an  acute 
manner  at  every  point.  It  may  well  be  considered  altogether  too  great 
•  a  trial  to  impose  on  the  man  who  has  to  hold  the  delicate  balance 
between  parties  in  debate.  Even  the  Daily  News  had  qualms.  On 
May  23,  1910,  it  said  : — 

“  Take  as  a  single  example  the  provision  which  makes  the  Speaker  sole 
arbiter  as  to  whether  a  Bill  is  or  is  not  a  Money  Bill.  That  arrangement  is  certainly 
not  ideal  ;  we  have  pointed  out  certain  risks  in  it  ourselves  ;  we  should  have 
no  scruples  about  entertaining  reasonable  suggestions  for  an  alternative.” 

Beyond  this,  it  may  suffice  to  quote  a  brief  but  able  criticism  of 
the  Bill  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  The 
Times  of  May  3,  1910  : — 

“  The  preamble  of  the  Parliament  Bill  asserts  that  it  is  desirable  to  set  up 
an  elective  Second  Chamber  for  this  country,  and  to  give  to  it  certain  powers.  We 
are  not  told  what  those  powers  are  to  be.  If  they  are  to  be  the  same  as  those 
proposed  to  be  left  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  new  ^ond  Chamber  will  be  a  sham. 

“  L'^nder  Clause  1  of  the  Bill  all  the  main  proposals  of  the  Socialist  Party 
and  much  other  suggested  legislation,  such  as  the  Disendowment  of  the  Church, 
could  be  carried  into  law  by  the  House  of  Commons  alone.  Under  Clause  2 
the  Second  Chamber  would  have  no  important  power  except  delay  for  the  first 
two  years  of  a  Parliament,  and  not  much  afterwards.  Indeed,  it  would  exist 
merely  on  sufferance,  since  any  House  of  Commons  could  in  the  first  two  years 
after  its  election  deprive  the  Second  Chamber  of  any  or  all  of  its  remaining  powers. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  the  present  Government  contemplate  setting 
up  a  new  legislative  Chamber,  destitute  of  all  effective  powers  of  legislation. 
If  this  be  so,  the  new'  Second  Chamber  must  have  larger,  probablj^  much  larger, 
powers  than  those  propo.sed  to  be  left  to  the  House  of  Loixis.  The  Government 
proposal,  therefore,  is  tO  set  up  in  this  country  for  a  time,  what  is  actually  or 
potentially  a  Single  Chamber  Constitution,  and  then  to  revert  to  a  bicame.*'al 
system.  In  Heaven’s  name,  w  by  ?  If  a  Single  Chamber  Constitution  is  right, 
why  not  retain  it  when  it  has  once  been  set  up  ?  If  it  is  wrong,  what  justification 
is  there  for  setting  it  up  even  for  a  time?  There  can  be  only  one  answer.  The 
Government  desire  to  be  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to  carry  schemes  such 
as  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment,  to  which  they  know'  neither  the  country  nor 
any  conceivable  Second  Chamber  would  ever  as.sent,  and  they  have  narcotized 
the  political  moral  sense  of  their  more  moderate  members  by  a  vague  promi.se 
to  return  to  constitutional  methods  in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 

“  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Police  Court  financier  who  induces  a 
gullible  companion  to  trust  him  with  5s.,  while  he  goes  round  the  corner.  Sir 
Edw'ard  Grey  and  his  friends  are  apparently  willing  to  be  the  victims  of  a 
political  confidence  trick  of  more  than  usual  audacity.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  any  rate,  is  quite  clear  that  the  Parliament 
Bill  means  Single  Chamber  Government  ;  for  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  on  November  21,  1910,  he  said 

“  The  Government  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  ai'e  not  going  to 
have  any  more  discussions  without -knowing  that  the  Bill  they  send  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  Bill  that  will  go  through  that  House,  or  over  the  heads  of 
that  House.” — Official  Report y  col.  213. 

(4)  THE  CONFERENCE  AND 
CONCLUSION. 

At  the  moment  wlien  tlie  Constitutional  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  King  Edward,  whose  health  had  been  impaired  by  his  anxieties, 
was  suddenly  called  away.  Late  on  the  night  of  May  0  he  died,  the 
nation  was  plunged  into  mourning,  and  the  voice  of  party  strife 
was  necessarily  huslied  for  the  m(miont.  Subsequently,  the  “  Con¬ 
ference  came  into  being.  But  before  describing  that,  it  will  be 
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useful  briefly  to  review  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  late  King's 
death.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary,  because,  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
the  details  are  apt  to  obscure  the  relative  proportions  and  particularly 
the  bearings  of  the  Constitutional  issue  that  has  been  raised. 

THE]  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONTROVERSY  AND  UNIONIST  POLICY. 

This  review  was  made  in  an  admirably  clear  manner  by  a  states¬ 
man  who  stands  somewhat  aside  from  party  conflict,  and  is,  for  that 
reason  perha23s  the  better  able  to  “  see  things  steadily  and  see  them 
whole." 

Lord  Milner,  in  a  speech  in  London,  already  quoted,  on  April  28, 
1910,  said  : — 

“  There  is  no  genuine  division  of  opinion  at  ail  corresponding  to  the  factitious 
lines  of  party  cleavage.  Of  the  forces  at  pre.sent  being  led  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  majority  do  not  in  the  least  want  Single-Chamber  Government,  although 
it  is  that  and  nothing  else  which  they  are  being  made  use  of  to  establish.  Of  the 
forces  rallying  to  the  defence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  majority  are  not 
in  the  least  opposed  to  a  reform  of  that  House ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  positively  prefer  to  see  its  com)>osition  modified  and  the  extent 
of  its  powers  more  clearly  defined.  There  are  all  the  elements  here  for 
a  settlement  by  agreement,  like  that  which  terminated  the  Constitutional 
crisis  of  1884-5,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  only  a  settlement  by  agreement 
which  can  be  either  a  satisfactory  or  a  lasting  settlement.  Why,  then,  is  this  un- 
fortimate  British  nation  not  to  be  allowed  to  settle  its  Constitutional  difficulties 
in  the  only  rational  and  practical  way  ?  The  reason  is  discreditable  to  the  verge 
of  absurdity.  .  .  .  The  whole  nation  is  to  be  plunged  into  a  bitter  and  pro¬ 
longed  struggle,  which  it  does  not  want,  to  the  detriment  of  vital  interests  at  home 
and  abroad  already  too  long  neglected,  in  order  that  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
may  be,  not  reformed,  not  remodelled  on  any  rational  plan,  but  just  roughly 
mutilated  in  that  particular  manner  which  suits  the  imm^iate  convenience 
of  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers 

have  now'  bartered  .support  of  a  Budget  which  Ireland  detests  for  the  Prime 
Ministers  promise  to  put  pressure  on  the  King,  which  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
suppose  that  he  dete.st8.  ...  If  the  nation  is  to  be  saved  from  the  wire¬ 
pullers,  it  is  not  on  the  Constitutional  issue  alone  that  the  battle  must  be  fought. 

.  .  .  Tariff  Reform,  as  I  conceive  the  situation,  is  the  sword  of  Damocles  always 
hanging  over  the  head  of  the  present  Government  It  is  to  divert  men’s  minds  from 
Tariff  Reform  that  all  the  strategy  of  the  Government  for  more  than  a  year  past  has 
been  designed,  and  for  Unionists  to  allow  Tariff  Reform  to  fall  into  the  background 
would  be  to  play  straight  into  the  hand.s  of  their  opponents.  ...  If  Tariff 
Reform  had  been  confined  to  a  proposal  to  tax  foreign  manufactured  goods,  I 
believe  that  it  would  have  swept  the  country  long  before  now.  But  the  question  is, 
at  what  cost  would  Tariff  Reformers  have  gained  that  immediate  victory  ? 
At  the  cost,  it  seem.s  to  me,  of  depriving  their  policy  of  its  whole  basis  in  principle, 
and  of  its  chief  value  in  the  struggle  for  ImjMjrial  unity.  .  .  .  We  do  not 

advocate  the  principle  of  Preference  in  order  to  buy  the  loyalty  to  the  Empire  of 
the  oversea  Dominions.  That  is  a  pernieioii.s  misunderstanding.  There  is  no 
question  of  buying  loyalty.  Tbs  loyally  exists.  It  is  the  countries  in  which  it 
exists  and  the  people  who  feel  it  that  we  want  to  strengthen,  as  they  want  to 
strengthen  u.s,  by  the  development  of  closer  commercial  relations,  with  all  that 
such  relations  cany  with  them.” — Morniiuj  Post,  April  21),  1910. 

Xo  excuse  is  needed  for  tlie  reference  to  Tariff  Reform  and 
Preference.  Unionists  know  it  to  be  their  “  first  constructive  ))olicy," 
their  line  of  advance  against  tlieir  political  opponents.  A  violent 
counter-assault  has  been  delivered  upon  the  Constitution  ;  and  the 
Unionists  are  bound  to  defend  that  Constitution  witli  all  their  strength, 
and  diligently  to  remedy  such  weaknesses  as  exist  in  its  defences  or 
have  been  made  apparent  by  the  assault  in  question.  J^ut  none  the 
less,  knowing  one  of  the  hidden  motives  of  this  assault,  it  is  imperative 
for  Unionists  to  combine  their  policy  of  fiscal  attack  with  the  defence 
of  estaVjlished  institutions. 
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THE  “CONFERENCE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION/’ 

After  King  Edward's  funeral,  talk  of  peace  and  a  Conference 
between  party  leaders  filled  the  air.  The  first  definite  utterance  was 
made  in  the  course  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  on  June  8, 
1910,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  London: — 

“  The  King,  whose  loss  they  mourned,  had  served  them  nobly,  and  it  was 
possible  that  his  death,  deplore  it  though  they  did,  might  tend  to  serve  the  country 
as  well  and  as  nobly  as  his  life  had  served  it.  It  might  be  that  out  of  that  shadow 
there  might  emerge  some  settlement  of  that  great  Constitutional  question  which  was 
now  filling  the  minds  and  occupying  the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen,  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  liad  not  the  King’s  life  been  taken.  Whether  that 
was  so  or  not  he  could  not  say.  It  did  not  rest  with  them,  who  were  not  re.spon- 
sible  for  the  government  of  this  country,  to  initiate  any  efforts  of  that  kind.  The 
responsibility  for  their  initiation  and  their  suggestion  was  with  those  upon  whose 
shoulders  rested  the  burden  of  government ;  but  of  this  much  he  was  sure : 
he  might  say  for  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  that  if  any  efforts  of  that 
kind  were  made  they  would  meet  with  a  ready,  a  willing,  a  patriotic  response 
on  the  part  of  those  who  represented  His  Majesty’s  Opposition.” — The  Times, 
June  9,  1910. 

Then,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  13,  1910,  Mr.  Asquith  replied  : — 

“  All  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  House  at  this  moment  is  that  during  last 
week  certain  communications  have  passed  between  myself  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  which  I  hope  may  lead  at  an  early  date 
to  a  meeting  between  us.” — The  Times,  June  14,  1910. 

Then  on  June  17,  1910,  the  following  official  announcement  was 
issued  from  10,  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  S.W.  : — 

“  A  meeting  took  place  this  afternoon  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  room  in  the 
House  of  Commons  between  members  of  the  Government  and  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition.  There  were  present  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Cawdor,  Mr.  D.  Lloyd  George, 
Mr.  BIrreli,  and  Mr.  J.  Austen  Chamberlain.  The  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
Constitutional  question.  It  is  understood  that  the  deliberations  are  entirely 
untrammelled  by  any  Limitation  or  conditions,  and  that  the  proceedings  will  be 
throughout  regarded  as  confidential.” 

The  “  Conference  "  on  the  Constitutional  question,  so  constituted, 
met  on  twenty-one  occasions,  the  last  being  on  November  10,  1910. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mr,  Asquith  authorized  the  following 
communication  to  the  Press  : — 

“  The  Conference,  which  has  been  sitting  to  consider  the  Constitutional 
question,  has  come  to  an  end  without  arriving  at  an  agreement. 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  that  the  conditions 
under  which  its  proceedings  have  been  held  preclude  any  disclosure  as  to  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  or  the  causes  which  led  to  their  termination.” 

That,  for  practical  purposes,  leaves  the  matter  where  it  was  at 
the  late  King's  death,  and  Unionists  have  only  successfully  to  carry 
through  the  struggle  which  is  none  of  their  seeking,  but  which  is  forced 
upon  them  by  the  wild  and  unprincipled  politicians  who  put  personal 
gain  before  national  interests,  and  who,  having  embittered  the  last 
days  of  him  who  was  indeed  the  people's  King,  are  now  willing  and 
desirous  of  creating  strife  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  reign.  Such  are 
the  evidences  of  mock  loyalty  in  those  whom  Mr.  Redmond  rules. 


CONCLUSION. 

But  one  final  word  may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  may  even,  since 
the  issue  must  be  fought  out,  form  a  conclusion  in  dramatic  contrast, 
touching  the  working  of  the  Constitution  by  understanding. 


If 
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Working  of  the  Constitution  by  Understanding. 

The  following  excellent  statement  appeared  in  the  Mornin{f 
Post  of  June  1,  1910  : — 

“  The  working  of  Crown  Commons  and  Lords  has,  within  recent  historyf 
been  based  on  a  generai  acceptance  and  understanding  of  their  separate  function. 

The  initiation  of  all  measures  has  lain  with  the  Commons,  and  their  power  over 
finance,  short  of  tacking,  has  been  undisputed.  The  duty  of  the  Lords  has  been 
to  reject  or  amend  such  measures  as  they  thought  the  people  did  not  approve  of, 

and  their  character  as  hereditary  and  not  as  elected  representatives  gave  them 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  flexible 
functions.  The  Crown  stood  in  the  background,  with  its  power  of  creating  Peers 
as  the  final  arbiter  and  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  nation  in  the  ultimate  clash  of 
inter- Parliamentary  conflict.  It  was  understood  that  neither  of  the  three  powers 
concerned  would  press  their  claims  to  unreasonable  or  unprecedented  lengths,  and 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  accepted  this  state  of  affairs,  despite  intermittent 
grumblings  on  the  part  of  particular  zealots.” 

To  this  may  be  added  a  passage  of  peculiar  insight  from  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  5,  1860,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
said  : — 

“  The  truth  is,  I  apprehend,  that  mider  cover  of  these  broad  and,  in  them¬ 
selves,  perhaps,  untenable  and  extravagant  doctrinea  of  privilege,  the  House 
of  Commons  formally  claiming  everything  and  the  House  of  ’  ords  formally 
conceding  nothing,  under  cover  of  that  apparent  conflict,  there  ^las  been  a  real, 
and  imtil  the  present  time,  an  unbroken  harmony  for  200  years.  The  secret  Of 
that  harmony  is  that  both  Houses  by  these  claims,  apparently  so  conflicting, 
have  meant  the  same  thing.  The  House  of  Commons,  by  its  privileges  with  respect 
to  Money  Bills,  has  meant  to  reserve  to  itself  the  integrity  of  the  taxing  power ; 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  by  declining  to  admit  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  intended  to  preserve  to  itself  an  effective  means  of  preventing  the  House 
of  Commons  from  forcing  upon  it  other  matters  of  general  legislation  under 
cover  of  Money  Bills.” — Official  Report,  col.  1434. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  observers  to  judge  who  has  broken  in  upon  the 
Constitutional  understanding  by  trying  to  force  through  revolutionary 
measures  under  cover  of  finance.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  between 
the  forces  of  revolutionary  Socialism  and  the  plottings  of  treasonable 
separatists,  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  only  bulwark  of  the  Kmpire  in 
the  shelter  of  which  the  v^oice  of  the  country  can  alone  be  ascertained. 

(5)  UNIONIST  STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY. 

UNIONIST  RESOLUTIONS. 

On  November  15,  1910,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowiie,  and  Lord  Cawdor, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  the  following  resolution  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Couiudl  in  Glasgow  on  November  25, 

1010  i — 

fl^i^  Conference,  believing  that  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
Second  Chamber  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  our  liberties,  expreasos  its  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  steps  which  the  House  of  Lord.s  has  already  taken  to  promote 
its  own  reform,  and  at  its  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  possession  of  a 
peerage  should  no  longer,  of  itself,  give  tlie  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Hou.so  of 
Lords. 

,  shall  heartily  welcome  any  reasonable  proposals  for  increasing 

the  eftciency  and  representative  character  of  that  House  by  the  addition  of 
rpu  representatives  elected  for  a  term  of  years  from  outside. 

3.  That  wo  believe  that  there  need  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  reasonably 
aaj^ting  such  differences  as  may  from  time  to  time  arise  between  the  House 
ot  Commons  and  a  reformed  Second  Chamber ; 
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“  But  that,  if  such  differences  arise  in  connection  with  great  and  vital  issues, 
particularly  when  those  issues  affect  the  Constitution  itself,  it  is  the  people, 
and  the  people  alone,  who  have  a  right  to  decide  when  the  two  Houses  fail  to 
agree.’* 

MR.  BALFOUR  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

At  Nottingham,  on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Union  Conference, 
on  November  17,  1910,  Mr.  Balfour  made  an  important  declaration 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  The  important  passages  are  set  out  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

I.  NEED  FOR,  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF,  A  SECOND  CHAMBER. 

“(1)  A  Second  Chamber  is  necessary.  Every  great  country  in  the  world 
has  a  Second  Chamber,  and  in  most  great  countries  the  Second  Chamber  is  a  more 
powerful  element  in  the  Constitution  than  our  Second  Chamber  is  at  the  present 
moment.” 

“  (2)  It  must  be  a  real  Second  Chamber,  and  not  a  sham  one.  It  must 
exercise  that  moderating  influence  upon  the  legislation  of  the  country  for  which 
Second  Chambers  exist,  and  which  they  exercise  in  all  sound  Constitutions.” 

(3)  It  is  not  the  Second  Chamber  which  should  be  the  dominant  one.  It  is 
the  House  of  Commons  which  is  now  and  .  .  .  ought  to  remain  ...  the 
dominant  element” 

U.  REFORM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

“(1)  In  any  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber,  you  should  graft  your  reform 
upon  the  Second  Chamber  which  has  been  handed  down  to  you  from  immemorial 
time.  Ti  V'  ^  ^  great  and  continuous  Constitution  is  built  up.  We  have 

never  broktii  with  the  past ;  we  have  built  upon  the  past.  We  have  never  thought 
that  the  past  was  to  dominate  us  ;  we  have  always  thought  that  the  past  coidd 
give  us  materi^Ph^stitutioiis  and  traditions  of  which  we  could  make  use  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present.  That  is  sound  statesmanship.” 

*‘(2)  The  Second  Chamber  .  .  .  should  be  greatly  diminished  in 

numbers.”. 

“  (3)  No  man  merely  because  he  is  an  hereditary  Peer,  should  have  the  right 
to  a  legislative  seat  in  that  Chamber.” 

“  (4)  (a)  In  this  diminished  Chamber  should  sit  persons  qualified  by  admitted 
public  service.  .  .  .  All  the  great  Pro-Consuls  .  .  .  your  greatest  soldiers, 

your  Governors,  your  greatest  civil  servants — all  are  members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  ;  never,  or  hardly  ever,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Within 

the  last  few  months  the  present  Government  have  appointed  three  Commoners 
to  great  positions,  representing  their  Sovereign  abroad.  They  made  every  one 
of  them  a  peer.” 

“  (b)  There  should  be  an  element  elected  by  the  Peers.  ...  It  will  carry 
on  tradition,  it  will  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  House  of  Lords.” 

“  (c)  In  the  Second  Chamber,  as  I  desire  to  see  it  reformed  .  .  .  there 
is  a  third  element  which  should  at  least  equal  the  other  two  elements  together. 
That  is  an  element  brought  into  the  Second  Chamber  by  some  external  machin¬ 
ery,  election  or  otherwise,  but  not  by  the  Second  Chamber  itself  ...  re¬ 
presenting  .  .  .  great  bodies  of  external  public  opinion.” 

That  is  the  policy  which  I  recommend.” 

“  If  you  do  that  .  .  .  you  will  have  a  Second  Chamber  which  will  carry 

with  it  the  consent  and  respect  of  all  ;  w'hich  will  carry  out  those  great  functions 
which  we  must  have  carried  out  by  a  Second  Chamber — the  moderating  functions 
which  will  have  power,  but  not  too  much  power  ;  which  will  be  a  real  Second 
Chamber,  but  yet  will  not  drive  the  House  of  (Ammons  from  its  position  of 
priority.” 

111.  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES, 

**  (1 )  If  the  two  Chambers  dissent,  and  if  the  question  .  .  .  is  of  sufficient 
importance,  there  is  but  one  arbiter,  and  that  arbiter  is  the  people  of  the  country,” 

“  (2)  You  cannot,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  people  on  every  small  occasion. 

.  .  You  can  ,  .  .  deal  with  them  (deadlocks)  ...  by  amicable  conference 
between  the  two  Houses,  or  by  joint  sittings  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  have  added  to  it  .  .  .  members  of  the  Second  Chamber.  .  .  .  The 
proportion  in  which  the  Second  Chamber  will  bo  represented  in  the  joint  sitting 
must  depend  on  the  constitution  of  the  Second  Chamber,  and  cannot  be  settled 
until  the  constitution  of  the  Second  Chamber  is  settled.” — From  the  report  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  in  The  Times  of  November  18,  1910. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

LORD  LANSDOWNE^S  RESOLUTIONS. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  November  21,  1910,  Lord  Lansdowno 
moved  to  adjourn  the  debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Parliament 
Bill,  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  following  Resolutions  before  the  House 
on  November  23.  The  Resolutions  embody  the  Unionist  alternative 
to  the  Parliament  Bill  : — 

That  it  is  desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  for  settling  differences 
which  may  arise  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  this  House,  reconstituted 
and  reduced  in  numbers  in  accordance  wdth  the  recent  Resolutions  of  this  House  ; 

“  That  as  to  Bills  other  than  Money  Bills  such  provision  shall  be  on  the 
following  lines : — 

“  If  a  difference  arises  between  the  two  Houses  wdth  regard  to  any  Bill 
other  than  a  Money  Bill  in  tw^o  successive  Sessions,  and  within  an  interval  of 
not  less  than  one  year,  and  such  difference  cannot  be  adjusted  by  any  other 
means,  it  shall  be  settled  in  a  joint  sitting  composed  of  Members  of  the  two  Houses : 
provided  that  if  the  difference  relates  to  a  matter  which  is  of  great  gravity  and 
has  not  been  adequateiy  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  p^ple,  it  shall  not  be 
referred  to  a  joint  sitting,  but  shall  be  submitted  for  decision  to  the  electors 
by  Referendum  ; 

“  That  as  to  Money  Bills  such  provisions  shall  be  on  the  following  lines  : — 

“  The  Lords  are  prepared  to  forego  their  Constitutional  right  to  reject  or  amend 
Money  Bills  which  are  purely  financial  in  character:  provided  that  effectual 
provision  is  made  against  tacking,  and  provided  that  if  any  question  arises  as 
to  any  Bill  or  any  provision  thereof,  that  ciuestion  shall  be  referred  to  a  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses,  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  Chairman, 
who  shall  have  a  casting  vote  only.  If  the  Committee  hold  that  the  Bill  and 
the  provisions  in  question  are  not  purely  financial  in  character,  they  shall  be 
dealt  with  forthwith  in  a  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses.” 
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